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NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


PROLOGUE  TO  VOLUME  XCVII. 

With  a  New  Year  we  begin  a  New  Volume. 

A  New  Year  is  always,  in  expectancy,  "  annus  mirabilis ;"  and  a  New 
Volume  belongs  pretty  much  to  the  same  category. 

Without  pretending  to  the  oracular  skill  of  Zadkiel,  that  most  learned 
of  "  GenethHacs,''  we  may  safely  predict  the  quality  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Volume  of  the  New  Monthly ;  for  the  writers  whose  contributions  have 
filled  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  for  the  last  few  years,  have  still  the  same 
ready  pens  for  its  service. 

A  volume  of  the  New  Monthly  may  be  likened  unto  a  good  dinner 
with  three  courses  and  a  dessert,  seeing  that  four  removes  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  literary  as  well  as  the  substantial  banquet  Like  a 
practised  maitre  (Thdtel,  we  also  present  our  bill  of  fare,  but  with  even 
more  consideration  for  the  tastes  and  appetites  of  our  guests,  since  we 
offer  them  the  contents  of  only  one  course  at  a  time,  with  sufficient 
interval  to  get  hungry  again  before  the  dishes  are  replaced. 

He  who  would  confidently  say  what  the  year  1853  is  to  do  for  us, 
must  make  some  bold  guesses.     The  prophecy  of  Lear's  Fool  is  no  bad 
precedent.     Let  us  take  a  few  samples  from  his  prediction. 
When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter. 

Shakspeare  had  some  suspicion  of  this  being  the  case  in  1605 ;  what 
are  we  to  say,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later  ? 

Between  the  "  half-and-half  of  Puseyism,  the  "  heavy,  steady  Stingo" 
of  the  Establishment,  and  the  "  sharp,  sour  cider"  of  Dissent,  we  are 
more  baUotUs  with  "words"  than  edified  by  "matter."  If  "His 
Eminence"  (as  the  Times*  advertisement  says)  puts  in  his  oar,  we  may 
be  rowed  over  to  an  opposite  shore,  but  the  boatman's  song  will  be  very 
nearly  to  the  same  tune. 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water. 

They  did  this,  if  not  in  the  reign  of  King  Lear  (though  most  likely  it 
was  a  practice  in  his  day)  certainly  in  that  of  the  Virgin  Queen ;  but  it 
is  only  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  brewers  of  Elizabeth's  day,  know- 
ing that  the  ladies  then  drank  beer  for  breakfast,  diluted  it  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  save  their  reputations. 

Our  quarrel  with  the  brewers  of  Queen  Victoria's  domination  is,  not 
so  much  that  they  "  mar  their  malt  with  water,"  though  they  are  adepts 
at  any  cunning  infusion — (we  will  say  nothing  about  Strychnine  and  Baron 
Justus  Liebig,  or  Humuline,  the  newest  name  for  Extract  of  Hops), — as 
that  they  don't  enough  know  how  to  cut  down  a  legitimate  allowance  of 
beer.  Quart  bottles  were  quart  bottles,  we  will  suppose,  "  when  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man," — or,  at  all  events,  "  black  jacks" 
held  no  stinted  measure ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  "  Bottledom" — has 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  refinement,  that  if  you  get  anything  in  a  bottle  of 
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2  Prologue  to  Volume  XCV1L 

Guiuness  but  froth  and  disappointment,  you  are  more  of  a  philosopher 
and  less  of  a  victim  than  most  British  beer-drinkers. 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors. 
This  is  not  the  vice  of  the  present  generation,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
soon  revived.  Schneiderism  went  out  with  the  Prince  Regent  and 
BrummelL  A  nobleman  of  the  present  day,  who  is  oftener  heard  of  in 
the  Mechanics'  lecture-room  than  at  Almack's,  has  something  better  to 
do  with  his  time  than  to  waste  it  in  the  excision  of  coat  wrinkles,  and 
the  curative  process  of  fine-drawing. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right. 
If  1863  produce  this  result,  we  shall  have  less  occasion  than  we  sup- 
pose for  regretting  the  political  change  which  has  brought  about  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  of  whom  we  may  say,  as  Dryden  did  of 
his  great  predecessor : 

In  Israel's  covrts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  inquiring  eyes  and  hands  more  clean. 

****** 

Swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of  access, 
— without  the  faults  that  marred  the  statesmanship  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

No  squire  in  debt ;  and  no  poor  knight. 

Alas  for  the  applicants  in  the  Irish  court  of  "  Encumbered  Estates  !" 
The  "squires  in  debt"  this  year  will  be  as  plentiful,  we  fear,  as  ever ; — 
"  poor  knights"  are  perhaps  a  rarer  article  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
"  bonny  King  Jamie,"  who  made  them,  as  fishermen  salt  herrings,  by  the 
thousand. 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field. 

This  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  1853  than  in  any  other  year  since 
gold  came  into  fashion — a  long  period  to  reckon.  It  is  not  the  bullion- 
merchants  of  Cheapside,  nor  the  bulb  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  will 
count  their  gains  on  Primrose  Hill  or  Blackheath ;  but  the  lucky  ones  of 
Australia,  numbering  a  few  usurers — ("  Some  bastards,  too,"  as  Falcon- 
bridge  says)— who,  having  no  roof  under  which  to  house  them,  will 
weigh  their  nuggets  at  the  Victoria  diggings.  But,  for  all  this,  the 
usurers  will  have  no  greater  faith  than  heretofore  in  the  honesty  of  their 
fellow -creatures,  and — in  Australia — no  one  can  say  that  they  are  not 
right ;  lucky  for  society  if  Europe  be  equally  free  from  suspicion. 

When  such  unbelievable  occurrences,  says  Lear's  Fool,  come  to  pass, 

Then  shall  the  realms  of  Albion 
Come  to  great— confusion. 

We  have  shown  how  many  of  these  events  may  happen  in  1853,  and 
yet  we  do  not  despair  of  winning  through  it— and  finding  ourselves  and 
our  readers  none  the  worse — if  not  a  good  deal  the  better — in  1854. 

For  this  result,  we  do  not,  however,  exactly  look  to  the  great  Political 
"  Concert"  which  has  just  struck  up.  The  new  "  Liberal-Conservative" 
Ministry  is,  doubtless,  a  very  harmonious  combination,  but  we  cannot 
help  comparing  it  to  Sylvester  Daggerwood's  benefit,  on  which  occasion, 
— "  at  the  particular  desire  of  several  persons  of  distinction," — the  most 
eminent  performers  have  "  kindly  consented"  to  waive  all  personal  and 
professional  jealousy,  and  appear  in  the  several  parts  allotted  them  "for 
one  night  only," 
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THE  FLITCH  OF  BACON: 

OK, 

THE  CUSTOM  OF  DUNMOW. 
A    TALE    OF    ENGLISH    HOME* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Bacon  was  not  set  for  them  I  trow, 
That  tome  men  hare  in  Essex  at  Donmow. 

Chauobb.     Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue. 

Part  THE  First. 

3$t  ©to  Inn  at  IBonmoto. 
I. 

From  which  it  mat  be  inferred  that  Perseverance  in  a  Good 
Cause  will  meet  its  Reward. 

A  good  Old  Inn  was  the  Dunmow  Flitch.     None  better  in  Essex. 

The  house  had  known  better  days,  and  wealthier  inmates — though  not 
merrier,  perhaps — than  it  did,  since  it  had  come  into  the  occupation 
of  Jonas  Nettfebed:  "Jovial  Jonas,"  as  he  called  himself, — or  "Friar 
Bacon,"  as  some  of  his  customers  styled  him  :  and  who,  out  of  his  ex- 
ceeding love  and  respect  for  the  time-honoured  Custom  of  the  Manor 
ef  Dunmow,  had  adopted  the  Flitch  as  his  sign,  and  underneath  the 
great  gilded  daub,  supposed  to  represent  a  side  of  fatted  bacon,  that  hung 
before  his  door,  had  caused  these  lines  to  be  written : 

Painted  in  gold, 

The  Flitch  behold, 
Of  fam'd  Dunmow  the  boast ! 

Then  here  should  call 

Fond  couples  all, 
And  pledge  it  in  a  toast ! 

This  sign  caused  much  laughter,  and  provoked  much  rustic  wit,  chiefly 
at  the  landlord's  expense ;  but  as  it  lured  most  of  the  jesters  into  the 
house,  it  perfectly  answered  its  purpose. 

Though  Jovial  Jonas  had  prospered  in  his  calling,  which  he  richly 

*  SJ9*  Notice^—  The  Author  reserves  the  copyright  of  this  Tate  m  France,  and  the 
right  of  publishing  a  French  Translation  of  the  work;  as  provided  by  the  Treaty. 
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4  The  Flitch  of  Bacon :  or,  the  Custom  of  Dun  mow. 

deserved  to  do,  seeing  that  he  brewed  the  best  ale  in  Essex  ;  the  one 
grand  wish  of  his  life  was  still  un  gratified.  This  was  possession  of  the 
Flitch— not  metaphorically,  but  literally.  He  coveted  the  prize  more 
than  any  worldly  honour,  and  though  often  disappointed,  he  had  not 
given  up  the  expectation  of  gaining  it. 

Hitherto,  he  had  not  been  able  to  take  the  Oath  prescribed  by  the 
Charter,  which  was  rather  strict  in  its  conditions,  requiring  that  any 
married  couple  claiming  the  Flitch  should  swear  that  they  had  lived 
together  in  perfect  amity  for  a  Twelvemonth  and  a  Day,  and  never 
for  a  single  moment,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  in  bed  or  at  board, 
had  repented  them  of  their  choice,  or  wished  themselves  asunder. 
This  was  more  than  Jonas  could  conscientiously  affirm  of  any  of  his 
unions.  Any,  we  say,  for  he  had  been  thrice  married,  and  in  each 
instance  the  match  was  so  ill-assorted  that  both  parties  often  sighed 
for  freedom  from  their  fetters.  Jonas's  first  wife  was  a  shrew,  and 
never  allowed  him  a  moment's  peace ;  his  second  was  soft-spoken 
enough,  but  a  sad  flirt,  who  drove  nim  nearly  distracted  with  jealousy ; 
and  his  third  cared  more  about  the  bottle  than  she  did  about  him. 
Nothing  daunted,  and  animated  by  the  same  ambition  as  before,  Jonas 
married  again,  in  the  full  belief  that  this  time  his  effort  would  be  crowned 
with  success.  And  the  odds  seemed  now  rather  more  in  his  favour,  for 
his  fourth  wife,  Nelly,  was  not  only  by  far  the  prettiest  of  the  bunch,  but 
very  amiable,  and  well-conducted,  and  apparently  very  much  attached  to 
him.  Moreover,  Nelly  Nettlebed  was  as  anxious  to  gain  the  Flitch  as  her 
husband ;  and  that  was  something.  The  worst  that  could  be  said  of  her 
was  that  she  was  a  little  disposed  to  coquetry,  and  liked  flattery ;  "  but 
this,"  Jonas  said,  "  was  quite  natural  in  a  pretty  young  woman.  As  to 
her  personal  graces,  he  had  been  known  to  sum  them  up  thus :  "  There  is 
not  too  much  of  Nelly — not  half  so  much  as  there  was  of  my  last  wife, 
Chloe, — but,  what  there  is,  is  good,  and  of  the  right  sort  Her 
eyes  are  brighter  than  my  first  wife's— Kate — you  recollect  Kate's  black 
eyes,  eh,  neighbour  ? — and  her  waist  is  trimmer,  and  her  ankles  neater 
than  Jane's — my  second — you  remember  Jenny,  neighbour — a  fine 
woman,  but  rather  too  free  in  her  manners — in  short,  Nelly's  worth  'em 
all  three  put  together.  I'm  a  lucky  man,  neighbour — by  the  marry  mas- 
kins  !  I  am.  I  envy  no  man  his  wife — not  even  you — and  I  care  not  if 
any  man  envies  me,  seeing  I'm  now  as  sure  of  the  Flitch  as  I  am  that 
my  name's  Jonas — Jovial  Jonas— ha!  ha!  I  mean  to  claim  it  when 
the  time  of  probation  is  over.  So  look  out  for  rare  doings,  neighbour — 
rare  doings — ho!  ho!" 

The  village  chum  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed,  though  he 
agreed  with  the  uxorious  landlord  in  his  estimate  of  his  wife's  beauty, 
was  by  no  means  so  sure  that  Jonas  would  win  the  prize.  However,  he 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  merely  nodded  his  head,  as  if  in  assent. 
He  was  married  himself,  and  knew  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
case. 

The  claimant  of  the  Flitch  in  expectation,  was  by  no  means  an  ill— 
looking  little  fellow — in  his  own  opinion.  We  are  compelled  to  qualify 
the  description  in  this  way,  for  most  people  thought  him  too  short,  too 
stout,  too  red  in  the  gills,  too  puffy,  too  snub-nosed — too  anything  you 
please — except  too  handsome.     But  Jonas  viewed  his  own  figure  and 
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face  in  the  glass  in  a  very  different  light,  and  thought  himself  an  ex- 
tremely personable  little  man.  He  was  rather  a  lady-killer  too;  per- 
suading himself  that  the  sex  doted  upon  him— and  he  had  some  show 
of  reason  for  the  belief,  since  he  had  obtained  four  wives ;  but  other 
explanations  of  his  good  luck  had  been  given.  Howbeit,  he  took  con 
siderable  pains  in  the  adornment  of  his  person ;  wore  flowered  waist- 
coats, and  coats  of  showy  colour ;  was  particular  about  the  tie  of  his 
wig,  and  the  nice  sit  of  his  hose.  Nor  could  any  innkeeper  boast  a  whiter 
apron  than  he. 

In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  house,  placed  there  for  the  edification  of 
his  guests — for  he  knew  it  by  heart  himself — and  fairly  copied  out  and 
framed,  was  the  Oath,  administered  to  the  claimants  of  the  Flitch,  which 
had  always  hitherto  appeared  so  formidable  to  him,  but  which  he  now 
hoped  to  be  able  to  pronounce,  without  any  omission,  or  the  slightest 
mental  reservation.  And  as  this  singular  formula  will  be  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  our  story,  it  may  be  here  recited  in  full. 

Wgt  ©atft. 

You  shall  swear  by  Custom  of  Confession, 

That  you  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression; 

Nor  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife 

By  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife. 

Or  otherwise  at  bed  or  at  board 

Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  word: 

Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  Amen 

Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again: 

Or  in  a  Twelvemonth  and  a  Day 

Repented  not  in  thought  any  way; 

But  continued  true  and  in  desire 

As  when  you  join'd  hands  in  holy  quire. 

If  to  these  Conditions,  without  all  fear, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear; 

A  whole  Gammon  of  Bacon  you  shall  receive, 

And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave; 

For  this  is  onr  Custom  of  Dunmow  well  known:— 

Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  Bacon's  your  own. 

No  Brawls.  No  Regrets.  No  Transgressions.  Constant  Love  and 
Devotion.  Twelve  Honeyed  Moons ;  and  One  Day  over,  to  make  all 
sure.  The  conditions  were  so  hard,  and  so  little  applicable  to  the  cases 
of  married  folk  in  general,  and  those  of  Dunmow  in  particular,  that  they 
were  never  accepted. 

An  old  custom  this  delivery  of  the  Flitch ;  so  old  that  the  date  of  its 
institution  is  lost.  Thus  much  only  is  known  about  it  The  earliest  claim 
on  record  was  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  the  guerdon  of  rare  conjugal  love  and  truth  was  bestowed 
upon  Steven  Samuel  and  his  wife  by  the  good  Prior  of  the  Convent  of 
Our  Lady  at  Dunmow.  Twice  again  in  monkish  times  was  the  prize 
won  :  at  long  intervals  indeed,  for  the  second  application  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the  third  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Eighth  Harry's  rule.  But  the  good  old  custom  was  continued  long 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ;  in  fact,  it  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  being  part  of  the  manorial  tenure.  Part  of  the  venerable  fabric, 
which  had  once  sheltered  the  old  Augustine  canons  and  their  superior,  was 
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still  standing;  where  those,  who  had  lived  and  loved  as  few  love  and  live, 
had  come  in  days  gone  by,  to  make  their  claimj  and  hold  themselves  up  as 
a  bright  example  to  their  fellows :  the  very  stones  beneath  the  porch  were 
left—sharp-pointed  flints  they  were,  and  little  worn— on  which  three  proud 
and  happy  couples  had  knelt  to  verify  their  faith,  and  receive  the  priestly 
benediction  and  reward:  the  ancient  and  curiously-formed  oak  chair  was 
still  preserved  in  which  those  worthy  folk  had  sat  together,  and  thus  placed 
had  been  borne  upon  men's  shoulders,  round  the  precincts  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  to  the  sound  of  rebec,  psaltery,  and  lute,  and  amidst  joyous  shout- 
ing from  admiring  crowds ;  the  Flitch  of  Bacon  being  carried  before  them 
on  a  lofty  pole.  All  these  forms  and  ceremonies  were  yet  observed,  or 
ready  to  be  observed,  save  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  together  with  the 
steward  and  other  officers  were  substituted  for  the  Prior  and  his  white- 
robed  brethren.  But  alack !  and  well  a  day  !  Wedded  love  and  faith 
would  seem  a  fable.  Only  two  more  claimants  came  in  two  centu- 
ries. It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  third — that  is  to  say,  in  1750 — and 
none  had  yet  offered — though  a  Flitch  of  Bacon  was  regularly  salted 
and  dried,  and  proclamation  constantly  made  at  the  Court  Baron  that  it 
was  ready  for  delivery — secundum  formam  donations — to  any  applicants, 
on  due  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  gift. 

We  have  seen  who  conceived  themselves  entitled  to  it.  Jonas  and 
Nelly  fully  expected  to  be  Number  Six,  on  the  list. 

A  few  words  more  in  reference  to  the  Old  Inn.  Many  years  ago, 
it  had  been  the  most  important  habitation  in  the  place:  in  fact,  the 
Hall.  Neglected  by  its  owner,  Sir  Walter  FHzwalter,  an  eccentric 
personage  about  whom  strange  tales  were  told,  though  none  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  much  chance  of  gaining  the  Flitch,  for  indeed  he  sepa- 
rated from  his  lady,  who  died  in  despair,  it  was  said,  soon  after  that 
unfortunate  event;  then  altogether  abandoned  by  him;  and  in  the 
end  sold,  and  for  an  old  song,  for  like  most  deserted  houses  it  was 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  and*  no  one  would  inhabit  it  Half  of 
the  mansion  was  next  pulled  down,  including  the  haunted  wing,  and 
the  residue  being  converted  into  an  inn,  passed  through  several  hands, 
and  was  at  length  taken  by  Jonas  Nettlebed  immediately  after  his  first 
marriage.  But  the  precautionary  measures  above  detailed  had  not  been 
entirely  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  the  Ghost.  It  only  appeared  to  have 
changed  its  quarters.  There  was  still  one  chamber  left :  and  the  best  in 
the  house,  unluckily  :  in  which  whoever  slept  was  sure  to  be  scared  by 
some  unaccountable  noise  or  preternatural  appearance.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  Old  Inn  was  quiet  and  comfortable  enough,  and  the  general  ac- 
commodation excellent.  Good  ale,  clean  sheets,  civil  host  and  buxom 
hostess  :  what  more  could  any  reasonable  traveller  desire  ? 

Let  us  walk  up  and  look  at  the  old  house.  Assuredly,  it  is  picturesque, 
and  rich  enough  m  elaborate  architectural  detail  to  please  you.  What  a  fine 
facade  it  presents!  high  roof,  quaint  gables,  twisted  chimneys,  and  bay-win- 
dows, still  full  of  stained  glass.  And  what  a  large  and  hospitable  porch! 
Note  those  noble  elm-trees  growing  near  it  To  an  arm  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  them  is  suspended  Jonas  Nettlebed's  gaudy  signboard.  But 
for  that,  and  the  circular  bench  embracing  the  tree,  and  the  watering- 
trough  for  horses,  and  some  other  matters,  you  would  never  have  taken  the 
house  for  an  inn.     Now  let  us  enter.     The  promise  without  is  not  belied 
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by  what  we  find  within.  Here  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  room,  capable  of 
accommodating  any  number  of  guests;  and  here  no  doubt  the  old  Fitz- 
walters — a  hospitable  race,  save  the  last  of  the  line — must  often  have 
feasted  their  friends,  and  held  their  Christmas  rerels.  Is  it  much  changed 
since  their  time  ?  We  think  not.  Witness  that  high,  carved  mantel- 
piece, amongst  the  ornaments  of  which  you  may  discern  their  many- 
quartered  shield :  and  you  may  also  find  their  armorial  bearings  in  the 
blushing  pants  of  the  bay-windows.  The  wainscots  are  of  oak  as  in  dap 
of  yore ;  and  that  ponderous  table  of  the  same  dark  material,  and  that 
massive  carved  sideboard,  can  never  have  left  their  places.  They  most 
have  belonged  to  some  Fitzwalter  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
when  the  Hall  was  built,  and  that  fine  oak  staircase  was  reared,  which 
you  see  leading  to  the  railed  gallery  above.  Many  a  light  foot  has 
tripped  down  those  polished  steps  :  many  a  heavy  boot  clanked  up  them. 
Rich  silks  have  rustled  in  the  gallery  above:  fair  faces  have  looked 
down  upon  the  gallants  below,  when  beards  were  wagging  at  the  board, 
and  the  damsels'  names  were  on  their  lovers'  lips  as  they  raised  the 
cup  to  them.  Many  a  swift  couranto  has  been  danced  upon  the  floor : 
many  a  song  has  echoed  from  the  vaulted  roof :  many  a  Yule  log  has 
crackled  upon  the  hearth :  many  a  sport  and  pastime  has  been  held  round 
it.  All  are  gone  now.  No  wonder  there  is  a  Ghost  in  the  House.  It 
must  mourn  over  past  splendours — over  the  buried  joys  of  other  days. 

But  generally  the  place  must  be  unchanged,  except  in  some  minor  and 
unimportant  matters.  Of  that  we  are  quite  sure.  Its  air  of  antiquity 
convinces  us  it  is  so. 

There  are  four  doors  opening  upon  the  gallery,  easily  discernible  from 
below.  One  of  them  must  belong  to  the  Haunted  Chamber.  No.  They 
are  all  too  public.  A  ghost  requires  some  seclusion.  There  is  a  dark  corn- 
dor  on  the  left.  It  must  lead  to  the  lonesome  room,  where  the  guest's  slum- 
bers have  been  broken  at  dead  of  night,  and  his  blood  frozen  within  his 
veins  by  a  ghastly  apparition :  a  female  figure  clothed  in  white,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  perturbed  spirit  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Juga  Fitzwalter, 
who  destroyed  herself,  so  the  story  ran,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in 
an  access  of  despair,  on  her  separation  from  Sir  Walter. 

Perhaps,  we  may  visit  that  Chamber  by-and-by,  and  ascertain  if  these 
reports  of  its  being  haunted  are  well  founded.  Meantime,  let  us  stay 
below,  and  see  what  is  going  on  there. 


II. 

How  Jonas  Nettlebed  counted  his  Chickens  before  they  were 

HATCHED. 

The  Old  Inn  looked  unusually  cheery. 

Not  that  it  ever  looked  dull  or  uncomfortable,  but  just  now  it  wore  a 
particularly  bright  and  lively  aspect.  A  good  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  roaring  up  the  wide-mouthed  chimney,  and  shining  on  the  black 
wainscots,  on  the  twisted  legs  of  the  black  oak  table,  and  on  the  carved 
doors  of  the  black  oak  sideboard.  The  good  fire  was  needed,  for  it  was 
bitterly  cold  without :  a  black  frost  of  a  week's  duration.  All  the  ponds 
and  watercourses  about  Dunmow  were  covered  with  ice,  and  even  the 
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Chelmer,  which  flowed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  inn,  encircling  the 
grey  and  mossy  walls  of  its  once  stately  gardens,  was  partially  frozen. 

It  was  close  upon  Christmas  time,  and  the  season  promised  to  he  more 
seasonable  than  the  winters  we  now  usually  experience.  Green  Yules, 
were  rarer  in  the  last  century  than  in  the  present.  It  was  cold  enough 
in  all  conscience ;  and  as  Jonas  Nettlebed  brought  his  snub  nose  into 
somewhat  too  close  contact  with  a  frozen  pane,  he  seemed  to  have  scorched 
it  He  was  employed  at  the  time,  together  with  Dolly,  the  fat  cook,  and 
Peggy,  the  pretty  chambermaid,  in  decorating  the  bay-windows  with 
sprigs  of  holly  and  other  evergreens.  At  the  same  moment,  Peggy  ut- 
tered a  cry.  In  handling  the  holly  rather  incautiously,  the  thorns  had 
run  into  her  fingers  and  made  them  bleed. 

"Plague  on't!  how  ifetpricks,"  she  cried. 

"  Burns  you  mean,  Peggy.  Oddsheart !  I  declare  I  thought  half 
my  nose  had  been  left  sticking  to  the  glass,"  Jonas  said,  rubbing  the  in- 
jured feature. 

"  And  that  would  be  a  pity  indeed,  master,  for  you  haven't  got  too 
much  to  spare,"  Peggy  replied,  with  affected  commiseration,  but  secret 
merriment. 

"  My  nose  is  certainly  not  as  long  as  your  tongue,  saucebox,' '  he  re- 
joined— "  nor  as  sharp  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  I  don't  want  to  lose  it. 
A  little  more  bay,  Peggy.  Just  fill  up  that  corner  with  a  sprig  of  holly, 
and  mind  you  don't  prick  your  fingers  again.  Now  a  bunch  of  laurel — 
now  some  box — now  some  more  holly.  We  shall  rob  the  poor  thrushes  of 
all  their  scarlet  berries.  What's  that  r — a  branch  of  yew.  That's  unlucky, 
so  put  it  back.  Why,  the  basket's  almost  empty.  Hark'ee  cook,  go 
and  fetch  the  Yule  Log,  while  Peggy  and  I  finish  the  job." 

The  cook  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  presently  afterwards  returned  with 
a  huge  and  knotty  log  of  wood,  which  she  laid  down  by  the  fire. 

"  By  the  marry  maskins  !  a  bouncing  log  !"  Nettlebed  cried,  contem- 
plating it  with  satisfaction — "  and  will  make  a  rousing  Christmas  fire. 
Oddsheart !  we'll  have  a  merry  time,  Peggy.  All  the  old  games  shall  be 
played.  Well  '  Shoe  the  Mare,9  and  'Hunt  the  Slipper.'  We'll  have 
*  High  Jinks,'  Peggy*  And  mark  me,  cook.  There  shall  be  roast  pig, 
and  currants ;  fat  capon  and  ham ;  brawn  and  mustard  ;  stuffed  goose  and 
apple  sauce  ;  minced  pies  and  plum  porridge :  plum  porridge,  and  plenty 
of  it,  d'ye  mind,  cook  ?  The  strong  ale  shall  be  broached,  and  the  black 
jack  go  round.  There  shall  be  hot  elder  wine  with  toast  and  sugar 
and  nutmeg — and  stewed  cheese  to  relish  it — d'ye  mind,  cook  ?  Nor 
shall  the  lemons  and  'rack  be  forgotten,  nor  the  big  punch-bowl.  By 
the  marry  maskins !  it  shall  be  failed  to  the  brim,  and  every  Jack  and 
Jill  shall  have  a  glass." 

"  Oh !  cook,  won't  that  be  nice  ?"  Peggy  cried. 

"  I  wish  Christmas  cum'd  twice  a  year  instead  of  onst,"  Dolly  rejoined. 

"  Then  you'd  get  twice  as  fat  as  you  are  now,  cook,  and  that  would 
never  do,"  Nettlebed  remarked.  "  But  we've  finished  decorating  the 
windows,  and  very  well  they  look,  I'm  sure.  There's  only  one  thing 
wanting." 

"  Lawk  a  daisy !  what  can  that  be  ?"  Peggy  inquired  with  affected 
simplicity,  though  she  knew  well  enough  what  was  meant. 

"  Can't  you  guess,  hussy,"  Jonas  said,  with  a  sly  look  at  her.     "  I 
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warrant  me,  you  can.  There's  not  a  maid,  above  sixteen,  in  Dunmow 
but  knows  the  use  of  the  Mistletoe  Bough.  That's  what's  wanting. 
Go  see  whether  Carroty  Dick  the  ostler  has  gathered  one  as  I  bade  him." 

Carroty  Dick  saved  her  the  trouble,  for  at  that  moment  he  emerged 
from  the  back  part  of  the  premises  bearing  a  large  branch  of  the 
beautiful  epidendron  in  question,  covered  with  silver  berries. 

"  Here  it  be,  mester,"  he  cried.  "  I  climbed  th'  owd  oak  to  get  it, 
and  drove  all  the  hungry  ousels  away.  I  well-nigh  broke  my  neck 
in  getting  down.     Ben't  it  pratty,  Peggy  ?" 

Jonas  took  the  branch  from  him,  and  it  was  speedily  suspended  from 
a  hook,  to  which  a  lamp  had  been  once  attached,  at  the  top  of  the  deep 
recess  of  the  window. 

Somehow  or  other  Peggy  found  herself  beneath  it.  Jonas  saw  her. 
The  temptation  was  irresistible.  The  girl  was  too  pretty — the  situation 
too  provocative.     A  smacking  sound  was  heard. 

Yes,  it  was  heard !  and  very  distinctly  too. 

"  Good  gracious !  there's  missis !"  Peggy  cried.  "  Here'll  be  a  pretty 
to  do !     How  could  you  ? — for  shame,  sir. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Peggy.  I  dare  say  she  didn't  see  us,"  Jonas 
said,  internally  blaming  himself  for  his  rashness,  as  he  reflected  upon  the 
Flitch,  and  feared  he  had  endangered  his  chance. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Mr.  Nettlebed  ?  And  what  noise  was 
that  I  heard?"  Mrs.  Nettlebed  inquired,  rather  sharply. 

"I've  just  been  decorating  the  windows,  my  dear,"  Jonas  replied, 
coming  out  of  the  recess,  and  putting  on  a  demure  look — "  but  I  do  not 
remember  hearing'  any  noise." 

"  It  sounded  like  a  kiss,"  Nelly  rejoined.    "  Like  a  very  loud  kiss  !" 

"  Did  it,  indeed,  my  dear!  Perhaps,  it  was  Carroty  Dick  trying  the 
effect  of  the  Mistletoe  Bough  with  the  cook.  We've  just  put  it  up.  I 
declare  the  rascal's  at  it  again— and  with  Peggy  this  time,"  Nettlebed 
cried,  pointing  to  the  recess,  where  the  red-polled  ostler  was  detaining 
both  the  women  under  the  bough.     "  Gofebout  your  business,  rascal." 

"  Axe  your  pardon,  sir,"  red-poll  said,  "  but  I  was  only  follering " 

"About  your  business,  I  say,  directly,"  Nettlebed  interrupted. 

And  Dick  and  the  others  disappeared,  leaving  the  landlord  alone  with 
his  wife. 

"Very  nice  effect,  haven't  they,  my  dear?"  Jonas  said,  pointing  to  the 
evergreens  in  the  windows.     "  Quite  an  arbour." 

"  Very  nice,  indeed,"  she  replied.  "  But  don't  think  to  deceive  me, 
sir.     I  saw  you." 

Perceiving  further  evasion  to  be  useless,  Nettlebed  stammered  out 
— "  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  sure  I  meant  no  harm.  All's  fair  under  the 
mistletoe." 

"You  think  so.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection  to  anybody 
taking-  the  same  freedom  with  me — eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  the  least,  my  dear,  not  the  least.  But  perhaps,  you  had 
better  not  permit  it — merely  for  appearance  sake.  As  we  mean  to  claim 
the  Flitch,  one  can't  be  too  particular— before  people.  Not  that  I  should 
be  in  the  least  degree  uneasy — but — you  understand  me,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  I  quite  understand  you,  Mr.  Nettlebed.     So,  if  Frank  Wood- 
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bine  should  come  in,  and  I  should  chance  to  be  near  the  mistletoe — and 
he  should — eh,  my  dear — what  would  you  say  ?" 

"  Say ! — Zounds !"  the  landlord  ejaculated. 

"Oh  fie!  an  oath,  Mr.  Nettlebed.  I  declare  you  look  quite  in  a 
passion." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  love.     Never  calmer  in  my  life." 

"  You  look  very  red  in  the  face,  for  a  calm  person.  Do  keep  your 
legs,  stilL     One  would  think  you  were  jealous  of  Frank  Woodbine." 

"  Adzookers !  no — though  he  does  come  somewhat  too  often  to  the 
house.  But  I  know  what  a  treasure  I  possess.  And  though  Frank  be 
accounted  the  best-looking  young  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  know  my 
darling  has  only  eyes  for  me." 

"  There  you  are  right,  duck.  And  you  are  safe  on  Frank's  side  as  well . 
For  is  not  he  married  ?  And  can  he  have  eyes  for  any  one  except  bis 
lawful  spouse  ?" 

"  One  would  think  not.  Few  women  can  compare  with  Rose  Wood- 
bine in  point  of  beauty." 

"  Indeed,  sir.     You  always  thought  her  prettier  than  me." 

"  I  never  said  so,  ray  dear,  whatever  1  may  have  thought.  But  you 
know  that  she  was  called  the  Rose  of  Dunmow  before  her  marriage." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  And  I  know,  likewise,  that  you  popped  the  ques- 
tion to  her,  before  you  popped  to  me.     And  she  refused  you." 

u  Fortunately  she  did,  ray  dear." 

a Fiddlestick's  end!  I  dare  say  you  preferred  her.  I  wish  Frank 
Woodbine  had  popped  to  me." 

"  Don't  wish  that,  my  love,  or  we  shall  never  win  the  Flitch.  It  was 
a  hasty  expression  on  your  part,  and  I  forget  it.  In  fact,  I've  never 
heard  it.     I  know  your  real  sentiments  too  well." 

"  You  do  indeed,  ducky.  No  one  could  seriously  suppose  that  1 
should  prefer  a  young  gamekeeper,  however  good-looking  ne  may  be — 
with  nothing  but  his  gun  for  his  maintenance  and  a  cottage  for  his 
home— to  you,  a  comfortablepwell-to-do,  nice  little  man — with  plenty 
of  money  in  your  pockets,  and  a  house  like  this  above  your  head. 
Yet  they  do  say  Frank  and  his  wife  are  very  happy,  quite  a  model 
pair  :  and  that  they  might  claim  the  Flitch,  if  they  liked." 

"  Oh !  they  say  that,  do  they  ?  I  know  a  way  to  stop  Master  Frank's 
mouth,  if  ever  he  attempts  to  pronounce  the  Oath." 

"  A  secret  about  him.  Oh  do  tell  it  me,  ducky.  I  should  like  so  much 
to  hear  it." 

"Excuse  me  just  now,  my  dear." 

"  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  letter  which  was  left  here  for  him, 
by  the  mail  post,  this  morning  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  say." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it.    Perhaps  I  can  give  a  guess." 

"  Well,  there  it  is,  my  dear,"  Jonas  replied,  giving  her  a  letter. 

li  The  direction  is  plain  enough,"  she  rejoined,  reading  it — "  *  For 
Francis  Woodbine,  Gamekeeper  to  the  Lord  Matnard.  To  be 
left  with  Jonas  Nettlebed  at  the  Sign  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon, 
in  Dunmow,  Essex.'  Odd  a  letter  should  be  addressed  here  and  not 
to  his  own  house !     That  looks  suspicious.     Yet  I  don't  think  it's  a  female 
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hand.  I  wonder  what's  inside  it,"  she  added,  trying  to  peep  under  the 
folds.  "  How  provoking !  I  can't  make  out  a  word.  Yes,  I  can* 
There's  a  capital  J.  Oh !  I  see— its  only  from  a  John.  I  don't  care 
about  it.     You  may  take  it  hack." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  Jonas  replied,  putting  it  into  the  table-drawer, 
and  locking  it  up.     "  There  it  rests  till  Frank  comes  for  it." 
"  And  you  won't  tell  me  the  secret  ?" 

"  Don't  press  me,  I  beg.  I  know  what  I  know.  And  that's  enough 
to  settle  Frank,  if  he  makes  any  pretension  to  the  Flitch.  That  dainty 
dish  is  reserved  for  us,  Nelly.  By  the  marry  maskins !  we  won't  allow 
any  interlopers.  Oddslife !  how  I  wish  the  eventful  day  were  come  on 
which  we  could  claim  it.  What  a  grand  sight  it  will  he  !  What 
crowds  will  throng  to  the  village  from  all  parts— for  I've  already 
given  notice  of  my  intention  to  Abel  Roper  the  steward,  and  he  will 
cause  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  open  court,  so  that  all  the  world  will  know 
i^  and  all  the  world  will  of  course  come  to  see  us — for  it  is  a  sight  not 
to  he  witnessed  elsewhere.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  Mr.  Roper,  the 
Steward,  and  the  officers  with  their  white  wands,  and  the  Vicar  in  his 
cassock  and  bands ;  and  the  Beadle  with  bis  staff,  and  the  drummers  and 
the  fifers  will  all  be  ready  to  receive  us  at  the  door  of  the  old  Priory. 
And  there  will  be  the  Jury  of  Bachelors  and  Maidens,  six  of  each,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  justice  of  our  claim.  And  there  will  be  the  Flitch  of  Bacon 
itself  ready  to  be  delivered.  The  church  bells  will  ring  joyfully,  and  the 
musicians  play  lively  tunes  to  welcome  our  arrival.  Then  we  shall  march 
up  to  the  Priory,  dressed  in  our  best,  and  passing  through  the  crowd, 
which  will  draw  aside  respectfully,  to  allow  us  passage,  we  shall  enter  the 
porch,  and  kneel  down  upon  the  stones.  Uncommonly  sharp  stones 
they  are,  Nelly,  for  I've  tried  them,  and  therefore,  my  dear,  we'll  take 
the  precaution  of  having  our  knees  well  padded.     Mr.  Roper  will  then, 

with  all  due  solemnity,  pronounce  the  Oath,  as  follows : " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  repeat  it,  dearest  I  know  it  perfectly." 
"  Suppose  it  uttered,  then.  Profound  silence  has  of  course  prevailed 
during  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  But  as  we  arise  to  receive  our  prize, 
the  music  strikes  up  again,  the  bells  ring  forth  their  loudest  peals,  and 
shouts  from  the  assembled  crowd  rend  the  air.  The  ancient  arm-chair 
will  then  be  brought  forth.  We  shall  enter  it.  I  sitting  on  the  right, 
and  you  on  the  left." 

"  Exactly  the  reverse,  ducky, — you  on  the  left,  and  I  on  the  right" 
"  No  such  thing  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Nettlebed.     I've  inquired  the  parti- 
culars and  ought  to  know." 

"  You  may  know  what  you  please,  Mr.  Nettlebed.  But  I  sit  on  the 
right,  if  I  sit  there  at  all." 

"  Well,  well — my  dear,  that's  not  material  I  dare  say  it  can  be 
managed.  We  are  seated  together  somehow;  and  the  Procession  sets  forth, 
headed  by  a  man  carrying  the  Flitch.  It  is  home  aloft  on  a  tall  pole 
that  all  may  see  it  Then  follow  the  musicians  strumming  away ;  then 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  his  attendants  with  the  Vicar." 

"  Lord  bless  us !   I  fancy  I  see  him !   How  his  fat  reverence  will  waddle 
along,  and  mop  his  round  face,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  hot  day !  And  how  he 
will  stare  at  me,  to  be  sure." 
"  Everybody  will  stare  at  you,  Nelly.    You'll  be  *  the  observed  of  all 
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observers/  as  the  poet  says.  But  to  go  on.  After  his  reverence  we  shall 
come;  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  able-bodied  men,  and  seated  to- 
gether as  I  have  described." 

"  But  you  haven't  settled  how  we  are  to  sit  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have.  How  elated  we  shall  feel  as  we  look  around,  and 
gaze  on  the  shouting  crowds,  the  little  boys  on  the  trees,  and  the  country 
folk  in  the  waggons  and  carts." 

"  I  shall  be  thinking  of  the  fine  company  in  the  coaches.  I  don't 
care  about  trumpery  in  carts,  and  little  boys  on  hedges  and  gates.  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  a  pretty  sight — especially  if  some  of  the  handsome  young 
squires  are  there." 

"  Hang  the  handsome  young  squires !  Let  me  proceed  ?  After  us 
will  come  the  Jury.  The  six  maidens  on  my  side,  and  the  bachelors  on 
yours." 

"  That  won't  do  at  all.  If  the  bachelors  come  behind  me,  I  shan't  see 
them." 

"  And  what  matters  it  if  you  don't?" 

"  A  mat  deal.  It  must  be  as  I  wish,  or  I  take  no  part  in  it ;  that's 
certain." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  giving  up  any  little  point  so  that  my  principal 
aim  is  attained.  So  the  bachelors  shall  follow  as  you  desire.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  taken  round  the  Priory,  and  to  the  Church,  amid  in- 
creasing crowds,  and  continued  shouting,  and  so  home — where  we  shall 
end  the  day  in  feasting,  and  revelry.  By  the  marry  maskins!  it  will  be 
a  grand  day  !  I'm  sure  you'll  do  your  best  to  bring  it  about.  We  must 
both  be  very  cautious,  and  never  give  each  other  a  cross  look,  or  utter 
a  cross  word — before  people.  Ah  !  here's  the  Saffron  Walden  and 
Chelmsford  waggon.  I  hear  the  jingling  of  the  bells.  I  must  go 
and  see  if  any  one  alights  from  it.  Recollect,  my  dear.  Always  keep 
watch  upon  yourself-— before  people." 

III. 
Op  the  Strange  Guest  who  arrived  at  the  Flitch. 

Jingle  !  jingle !  Ungle ! 

Blithe  music  make  those  tiny  bells.  No  sound  so  pleasant.  It 
awakens  all  the  village,  and  the  gossips  issue  forth  to  gaze  at  the  huge 
lumbering  waggon,  as  it  moves  slowly  along,  grinding  the  ice  and  frozen 
mud  to  powder.  The  powerful  team  that  draw  it  are  well  shod,  and 
keep  their  feet  stoutly  upon  the  slippery  road.  Six  strong  black  horses ; 
the  leaders  with  bells  on  their  collars,  jingling  merrily  and  tunefully. 
Children  shout ;  dogs  bark ;  and  Ben  the  waggoner  cracks  his  long  whip. 

At  length,  the  mighty  vehicle  stops  at  the  Old  Inn.  The  little  bells 
are  mute,  unless  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  team  chances  to  snort  and  shake 
his  mighty  neck.  Simultaneously  with  the  stoppage  Jonas  Nettlebed 
and  Tom  Tapster  issue  from  the  porch.  Carroty  Dick  is  already  there, 
attending  to  the  horses,  while  Ben  the  waggoner  informs  the  landlord, 
that  he  has  got  a  customer  for  him :  an  old  gentleman  named  Plot,  whom 
he  took  up  at  Saffron  Walden.  "  That's  the  name  on  his  portraantle 
anyhow,  so  I  s'pose  it's  his'n,"  Ben  said — "  he's  a  cur'ousish  sort  of  chap, 
he  is.    There  that's  him  a-callin'  out." 
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"  Here  Dick — here  Tom — go  fetch  the  steps — and  help  the  gentle- 
man out/'  Jonas  cried,  as  an  elderly  personage,  wrapped  in  a  large  blue 
roquelaure,  with  his  hands  stuffed  into  a  muff,  a  comforter  round  his 
throat,  and  an  extra  pair  of  woollen  stockings  drawn  above  his  knees,  got 
out  of  the  waggon.  And  not  without  some  difficulty,  for  bis  numerous 
wraps  rather  impeded  his  movements.  However,  he  and  his  portmanteau 
were  safely  landed  at  last. 

It  then  appeared  that  the  old  gentleman  was  lame — very  lame. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  club  foot,  for  his  right  leg  was  shorter  than  his  left. 
He  had  a  keen  grey  eye,  and  so  far  as  could  be  seen  of  it,  an  irritable- 
looking  countenance,  and  when  he  pulled  down  his  comforter  to  speak  to 
the  landlord,  there  was  a  nervous  twitching  about  the  mouth,  that  con- 
firmed the  general  expression  of  his  face.  His  manner  was  testy,  and 
his  mode  of  speech  interjectional  and  impatient  His  first  order  was 
that  some  refreshments  should  be  given  to  a  soldier's  wife  and  her  children, 
inside  the  waggon,  with  whom  he  had  travelled ;  and  he  would  not  enter 
the  house  till  he  had  seen  the  injunction  obeyed. 

While  Tom  Tapster  went  for  the  ale  and  cold  viands  thus  commanded, 
a  young  man  crossed  the  road  and  walked  briskly  up  to  the  landlord. 
He  had  a  fowling-piece  over  his  shoulder,  and  carried  a  pouch  apparently 
well  filled  with  game  at  his  side.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  velveteen 
shooting-coat,  and  wore  stout-laced  boots,  and  buff  leathern  gaiters 
mounting  above  the  knee.  A  broad-leaved  hat  covered  his  luxuriant 
brown  locks.  Above  the  middle  height,  remarkably  well  formed,  with  a 
light  but  athletic  frame,  he  looked  the  very  model  of  a  gamekeeper.  His 
countenance  was  frank  and  open,  and  manly  in  expression,  as  was  his  bear- 
ing altogether.     At  his  heels  a  noble  retriever  followed. 

"  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Master  Nettlebed,"  he  said,  a  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  when  it  comes.  This  being  the  season  for  presents, 
I've  ventured  to  bring  you  a  couple  of  wild  ducks  for  your  own  eating, 
and  a  woodcock  for  your  dame, '  he  added,  taking  the  birds  from  his 
pouch,  and  offering  them  to  Jonas. 

"  The  Compliments  of  the  Season  to  you,  Master  Woodbine,"  the  host 
replied  ;  "  and  many  thanks  for  the  birds,  on  my  wife's  part,  and  on  my 
own.  But  Oddslife  1  I've  got  a  letter  for  you.  Where  is  it  ?  Oh,  let 
me  see — I  locked  it  up  in  the  table-drawer  for  safety.  Ah !  you're  a 
sly  rogue,  Master  Woodbine — a  sly  rogue— to  have  your  letters  ad- 
dressed to  me.     I'll  bring  it  you  instantly." 

"  Don't  give  yourself  the  trouble,  my  good  host,"  Frank  Woodbine 
rejoined — "  I  only  wished  to  ascertain  that  the  letter  had  arrived,  for  it 
is  of  importance,  though  not  in  the  way  you  hint.  Ill  just  step  home  and 
get  rid  of  my  dog  and  my  gun,  and  then  return  for  it.  I've  promised  to 
meet  Mr.  Roper,  the  steward,  at  your  house,  on  a  matter  of  business  this 
evening  ;  and  if  he  should  arrive  before  me,  you  will  pray  him  to  await 
my  coming." 

So  saying,  the  young  gamekeeper  shouldered  his  gun,  and  whistling 
to  his  dog  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

By  this  time  the  hungry  family  inside  the  waggon  had  disposed  of  their 
viands;  the  old  gentleman  had  slipped  a  guinea  into  the  poor  woman's 
hands  and  received  her  heartfelt  blessings  in  return;  Ben  the  waggoner 
had  drained  his  pot  of  ale,  and  promised  to  buy  some  ribands  in  Chehns- 
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ford  for  pretty  Peggy,  the  chambermaid,  who  came  out  to  flirt  with  him; 
the  long  whip  was  cracked;  the  strong  horses  gave  a  vigorous  pull ;  the 
huge  vehicle  was  again  in  motion ;  and  the  little  bells  once  more  jingled 
tunefully  and  merrily,  till  the  pleasant  sound  was  lost  in  the  distance* 

Meanwhile,  the  host  ushered  the  old  gentleman  into  the  house,  and 
proceeded  to  relieve  him  of  his  roquelaure  and  some  of  his  wraps.  At  the 
same  time,  Carroty  Dick  brought  in  the  portmanteau,  and  laid  it  down 
near  the  table.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  name,  marked  upon  it  in 
large  characters— Dr.  PLOT. 

"  Welcome,  sir,  welcome  to  the  Dunmow  Flitch,"  quoth  Jonas,  as  he 
busied  himself  about  the  old  gentleman — "  welcome  to  the  best  inn  in 
Essex;  ay,  though  you  pit  against  it  the  Cock  and  Pie  at  Colchester,  the 
Razor  and  Hen  at  Harwich,  or  the  Axe  and  Bottle  at  Braintree.  By 
the  marry  masking !  none  can  compare  with  it. 

Without  fear  I  assert  it,  and  make  it  ray  boast 
That  no  one  can  meet  with  a  civiller  host, 
Nor  a  hostess  more  buxom  his  sight  to  bewitch, 
Than  hell  find,  if  he  halts  at  the  sign  of  the  Flitch. 

For  I'm  proud  of  my  kitchen,  Fm  proud  of  my  cellar, 
Fm  proud  of  my  wife,  as  I  frequently  tell  her ; 
And  there  is  not  in  Essex  a  hostel  more  rich 
In  comfort,  than  that  which  is  known  as  the  Flitch." 

During  the  progress  of  this  ditty  the  old  gentleman  manifested  great 
impatience,  and  when  it  ended,  he  burst  forth : 

"  Don't  split  my  ears  with  your  screeching,  landlord.  Fancy  yourself 
a  nightingale,  I  dare  say  ;  but  you've  more  of  the  raven  or  the  goose 
about  you.  Don't  stare,  man.  Fetch  roe  a  glass  of  brandy — the  oldest 
and  best  you  have." 

Quite  taken  aback  at  the  unexpected  rebuff,  Jonas  proceeded  to  obey 
the  order,  while  Dr.  Plot  limped  towards  the  fire,  and  stood  warming 
himself  before  it,  till  the  brandy  was  brought  him.  The  liquor  seemed 
to  please  him,  for  he  grunted  forth  something  like  an  expression  of 
satisfaction. 

"  That'll  do,  sir,  eh  ?"  Jonas  said.  "  Soft  as  silk  and  mild  as  milk  : 
fifty  year  old,  if  it's  a  day,  Why,  sir,  that  brandy's  part  of  the  old 
stock.  It  came  out  of  Sir  Walter  Fitrwalter's  own  cellar,  and  it 
must  have  been  his  father's,  for  the  baronet  was  too  stingy  to  buy  a 
bottle." 

"  Humph ! — give  me  another  glass.     Think  I  recollect  the  flavour." 

"  Indeed,  sir — then  mayhap  you  were  a  friend  of  the  family  ?M 

•*  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?"  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed,  rather  fiercely. 
"  How  dare  you  put  questions  to  me  ?  But  since  you  must  know,  you 
inquisitive  fellow,  I  was  a  friend  of  the  family — the  family  physician — 
Dr.  Plot.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  me  ?— eh  !" 

"  Can't  say  I  have,  sir — but  I'm  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
doctor — extremely  proud." 

"  Fudge !  Nobody  need  be  proud  of  knowing  me.  Hate  flattery, 
even  from  an  innkeeper.  Despise  it,  sir.  Won't  have  it  Folks  call 
me  an  eccentric  man.  Dare  say  I  am.  Consult  my  own  convenience 
and  tastes ;  not  theirs.  Came  here  in  the  waggon  because  I  prefer  it  to 
a  chaise,   the  stage-coach,  or  the  post-horse.     Better  company,  and 
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cheaper.     Shouldn't  have  met  that  soldier's  wife  and  her  brats  in  the 
coach.     Cost  me  more,  though,  in  the  end — now  I  think  of  it." 

"  A  strange  old  gentleman,  indeed !"  Jonas  thought.  "  What  can  I 
do  to  please  you,  sir  ?" 

a  Please  me— nothing.     Yes,  you  can*     You're  married  you  say  ?" 

"  Married,  sir — yes,  sir,"  Jonas  replied,  wondering  what  was  coming 
next. 

"  Send  your  wife  to  me  then.  More  sense  than  you  have,  Til  he 
sworn. 

"  Mrs.  Nettlebed— Nelly,  my  dear,  you're  wanted,"  the  host  shouted. 

"  Coming,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Nettlebed  rejoined,  as  she  issued  from  an 
inner  chamber.  *  "  What's  your  pleasure,  sir  ?"  she  added,  dropping  a 
curtsey  to  the  old  gentleman. 

"  My  pleasure,  madam — I  have  none,"  Plot  replied,  crustily. 

"  Your  will,  then,  sir  V  Nelly  rejoined. 

"  I've  neither  will  nor  pleasure.  Mean  to  stay  here  for  a  few  days. 
That  is,  if  you  give  me  a  good  bedroom  and  clean  sheets,  and  make  me 
comfortable." 

"  We've  only  one  room  disengaged,  sir,"  Nelly  replied,  not  much 
liking  her  customer — "  and  that's  haanted.*' 

"Haanted!"  he  rejoined,  mimicking  her— "so  much  the  better.  I 
like  a  haunted  room.     Never  saw  a  ghost  in  my  life.    Want  to  see  one/' 

"  Perhaps,  you  may  be  gratified,  sir,"  Nelly  replied.  "  And  since  you 
have  no  objections  on  that  score,  we  may  manage  to  accommodate  you." 

"  It's  the  largest  chamber  in  the  house,  sir,  and  has  the  best  bed  in 
it,"  Jonas  interposed — "  such  an  ancient  piece  of  furniture ;  such  a  high 
tester ;  and  such  stiff  old  hangings.  You  11  fancy  yourself  in  a  hearse.  It 
was  a  state  bedstead  I've  heard  say  in  Sir  Walters  time,  and  his  great- 
grandfather may  have  slept  in  it  for  aught  I  know.  It's  more  than  we 
could  though— eh,  Nelly  ?  We  thought  we  saw  a  female  figure  come  out 
of  one  of  the  closets,  and  glare  at  us." 

"I'm  sure  I  saw  it,"  Mrs.  Nettlebed  rejoined,  "for  it  was  bright 
moonlight,  and  the  figure  was  as  pale  as  any  shroud.  Jonas  can't  speak 
so  positively,  because  he  bid  himself  under  the  bed-clothes." 

"  Mere  delusion — trick  of  fancy,"  Plot  cried.  "  White  figure — fudge ! 
reflection  of  yourself  in  a  glass — nothing  more.  Hobgoblin  stories 
frighten  children  and  women.  Men  laugh  at  them.  Get  ready  the 
haunted  room  for  me,  ma'am.  Make  a  good  fire.  Air  the  bed  well, 
and  I  warrant  me,  I  shall  sleep  soundly  enough  within  it,  in  spite  of  the 
ghost— ha!  ha!" 

"  I  hope  you  may  laugh  in  .the  same  way  to-morrow  morning,  sir,* 
Nelly  said.     "  But  I  expect  otherwise." 

"Never  fear,  ma'am — never  fear.  Harkye,  landlord,  who  was  the 
young  fellow  that  gave  you  a  woodcock  for  your  wife  ?" 

"  A  woodcock  for  me,  Jonas  ?     You  never  told  roe  about  it." 

**  Dr.  Plot's  arrival  put  it  out  of  my  head,  my  dear.  Tom  Tapster 
put  it  in  the  larder  with  a  couple  of  wild  ducks,  given  us  by  Frank 
Woodbine." 

u  I  thought  it  must  be  a  present  from  Frank,"  Nelly  cried.  "  A  nice, 
dear  fellow!" 

"Don't  praise  him  too  much,  my  dear,— before  people,"  Jonas  whis- 
pered. 
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"  And  who  may  Frank  Woodbine  be?"  Plot  inquired. 

"  That' 8  more  than  I'm  able  to  inform  you,  sir,"  Nettlebed  replied 
"  He's  a  stranger  in  these  parte — that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  stranger  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  before  he  came  as  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Maynard." 

"  He  deserves  to  be  something  moire  than  a  gamekeeper,"  Nelly  said. 
"  Anybody  can  see  he's  above  his  situation.  He  never  keeps  low  company 
like  the  others,  and,  when  dressed  in  bis  best,  he  looks  just  like  a  young 
squire.  Indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  there's  not  a  young  squire  here- 
abouts to  compare  with  him.  He  rides  as  well  as  ray  lord  ;  shoots  a 
great  deal  better  than  Black  Sam,  the  head  keeper ;  and  as  to  dancing, 
you  should  just  see  him  foot  it  in  the  Hay,  sir.  Nobody  like  him.  You've 
seen  himself  yourself,  sir,  and  can  judge  of  his  good  looks." 

"  Pshaw  !  good  looks  are  all  a  woman  cares  for,"  Plot  rejoined. 

"  Law,  sir!"  Nelly  cried,  "  Pm  sure  you  can't  say  that  of  me.  I 
didn't  choose  my  Jonas  from  outward  appearances." 

"  Rose  Woodbine's  a  treasure  beyond  all  price  ;  that's  all  I  know,"  the 
landlord  rejoined,  rather  nettled. 

"  All  women  are  treasures — so  much  beyond  price,  that  one  can't  get 
rid  of  them,"  Plot  observed,  drily. 

"  You  never  beheld  such  a  charmer,  sir,"  Jonas  pursued,  with  a  side 
look  at  his  wife. 

"  A  rustic  beauty— cheeks  red  as  apples,  and  as  round,"  Plot  cried — 
"  picture  of  rude  health  no  doubt — fine  animal — but  coarse  and  clumsy 
— not  at  all  to  my  taste." 

"  Nor  to  mine,"  Nelly  said.     "  You've  hit  her  off  to  a  nicety,  sir." 

"  Knew  you'd  think  so.  Women  never  praise  each  other  too  much.  Your 
husband  now  would  contradict  all  I've  asserted1 — all  you've  confirmed." 

"  Tastes  differ,  sir,  and  opinions  are  free,"  the  landlord  replied ;  "  ac- 
cording to  mine,  there's  not  a  lovelier  creature  in  the  land  than  Rose 
Woodbine.  As  to  her  manners,  there's  nothing  low-bred  about  them, 
if  I  can  judge.  Many  a  fine  lady  might  take  a  lesson  from  Rose.  She's 
simple  and  gentle ;  if  that's  low-bred." 

"  Bless  me !  you're  very  warm  in  your  praises  of  her,  Mr.  Nettlebed," 
Nelly  observed. 

"  My  praises  are  not  half  so  warm  as  yours  of  Frank,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 

"  And  this  paragon  of  perfection,  wno  could  put  all  our  ladies  of  quality 
to  shame,  is  some  farmers  daughter  I  suppose?"  the  old  gentleman  re- 
marked. 

"An  orphan  maiden,  brought  up  by  Mr.  Leslie,  the  old  curate," 
Jonas  answered — "  a  niece  of  his  wife's  I  fancy  she  may  be,  sir — but  I 
know  nothing  for  certain.  Rose  Mildmay,  for  such  was  her  maiden 
name,  was  well  brought  up.  Good  old  Mr.  Leslie,  though  poor  as  a 
rat,  did  his  best  for  her,  and  instructed  her  himself ;  but  after  his  death 
it  was  as  much  as  the  poor  widow  could  do  to  keep  things  together,  and 
support  herself.     So  Rose  married." 

"  How  came  she  to  throw  herself  away  on  this  young  man  ?  Had 
she  no  other  offer  ?" 

"  Many  a  one.  Some  that  most  women,  circumstanced  as  she  was, 
ahem !"  with  a  look  at  his  wife,  "  would  have  jumped  at  One  that  would 
have  raised  her  to  a  rank  as  high  as  that  of  any  lady  in  the  county.  But 
she  preferred  the  humble  gamekeeper,  to  whom  she  had  plighted  her 
troth." 
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A  shade  of  emotion  flitted  over  the  old  gentleman's  sardonic  coun- 
tenance ;  and  the  nervous  twitching  about  his  mouth  became  sharper 
than  usual.     But  he  soon  repressed  it. 

"  More  fool  she  !"  he  cried.     "  She*U  repent  having  thrown  the  chance 
_____  >> 
away. 

"I  don't  think  she  will,"  Nelly  said.  "She's  not  like  any  other 
woman.  She  seems  quite  blind  to  her  own  interests ;  and  as  to  proper 
pride  or  spirit  she  hasn't  a  jot  of  it  She's  so  wrapped  up  in  her  husband 
that  she  can  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  And  he  pretends  to  be  just  as  fond  of  her,"  Jonas  added. 

u  Pretends !  why,  isn't  he  T*  Plot  demanded. 

*  I'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  the  landlord  replied,  evasively.  "It's  no 
business  of  mine. 

"  Neither  is  it  your  business  to  make  insinuations  without  warrant," 
Plot  rejoined.  "  I  should  like  to  see  tins  fond  couple's  love  put  to 
the  test.  It's  easy  to  make  professions — not  so  easy  to  act  up  to 
them.  I'm  no  believer  in  such  rare  conjugal  attachment.  Fve  seen  too 
much  of  the  world.  All  outside  show — mere  make-believe.  Men  ne- 
glect their  wives — after  a  time,  at  least ;  and  women  console  themselves  as 
best  they  can :  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  All  women  try  to 
govern  their  husbands,  and  most  succeed  in  the  attempt." 

"  You've  but  a  poor  opinion  of  our  sex,  sir,"  Nelly  said. 

"Very  poor  indeed,  ma'am.  My  own  experience  has  unfortunately 
brought  me  to  that  conclusion." 

"Sorry  to  hear  it,  sir,"  Nettlebed  said— "but  you  mustn't  judge  all 
the  world  by  yourself.  For  example,  I  am  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 
My  slightest  wish  is  law  to  Mrs.  Nettlebed.  She  would  never  dream  of 
governing  me.     Would  you,  my  angel  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  ducky,  I  know  my  duty  better." 

*  There,  sir,  I  hope  you're  convinced.  At  last,  you've  met  with  a 
fond  husband  and  an  obedient  wife : — a  couple  so  perfectly  happy  and 
united,  sir,  that  they  conceive  themselves  qualified  to  claim  the  Flitch. 
But  here  comes  Mr.  Abel  Roper,  our  Steward  of  the  Manor.  Give 
you  good  e'en,  Mr.  Roper.     A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  sir." 

As  the  host  advanced  to  welcome  the  new-comer,  Nelly  withdrew  to 
get  Dr.  Plotfa  room  ready  for  him,  and  great  was  Peggy  the  chamber- 
maid's astonishment,  when  she  heard  her  mistress  say  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  taken  the  Haunted  Room. 

"  I  wouldn't  sleep  there  alone  for  all  the  world,"  she  observed  to 
Carroty  Dick,  as  they  followed  Mrs.  Nettlebed  up  the  great  staircase : 
she  with  a  candle,  and  ne  carrying  the  stranger's  portmanteau. 

*  Don't  trouble  yourself  Peggy,"  Dick  said.  "The  ghost  won't 
meddle  wi'  him.     He's  too  owd  an'  ugly." 

And  afl  three  disappeared  down  the  dark  corridor. 
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IV. 

How  Abel  Ropeb,  ths  Steward,  obtained  an  insight  into  the 
Old  Gentleman's  breast. 

The  old  gentleman  sat  down  by  tbe  fire. 

As  the  steward  entered,  he  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  the  stranger 
glanced  at  him,  but  they  took  no  further  notice  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Roper  then  took  off  his  great-coat  and  gloves,  and  deposited 
them  with  his  three-cornered  hat  on  a  chair.  He  was  a  respectable- 
looking  middle-aged  man,  in  an  iron-grey  wig,  snuff-coloured  coat  and 
waistcoat,  striped  worsted  stockings,  square-toed  shoes  and  buckles. 

"  Has  Frank  Woodbine  been  here  ?"  he  inquired  of  tbe  landlord. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  has ;  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  he  bade  me  say,  if  you 
chanced  to  arrive  before  his  return,  he  would  not  keep  you  long  waiting." 

"  That's  well,"  Mr.  Roper  cried.  "  Just  take  out  a  pot  of  ale  to 
my  two  friends  outside." 

"  Won't  they  step  in  ?"  the  landlord  said.  But  receiving  a  reply  in 
the  negative,  he  delegated  the  commission  to  Tom  Tapster,  by  whom  it 
was  executed,  while  Sir.  Roper  proceeded  : 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Nettlebed,  I  make  no  doubt  you  are  all  anxiety  to 
know  whether  I  have  given  notice  of  your  intention  to  claim  the  Flitch. 
I  have.  It  is  registered.  But  I  have  done  still  more.  I  have  selected 
the  Jury :  six  of  the  best  looking  young  bachelors  of  the  village,  and  six 
of  the  prettiest  maidens ;  and  1  have  told  them  to  pay  you  their  first 
visit  of  inquiry  this  evening." 

"  By  the  Marry  Maskins !  this  is  news,"  Nettlebed  exclaimed,  joyfully. 
"  Here,  Tom  Tapster.  Go  and  brew  a  strong  bowl  of  punch,  and  bid 
the  cook  cut  the  plum-cake  and  get  the  minced  pies  hot  I  must  give 
them  fitting  welcome.  What  a  pity  it  is  we've  no  music,  or  we  might 
have  a  dance." 

"  I've  taken  care  of  that,"  Roper  replied ;  "  I  told  Simon  Appleyard  to 
bring  the  fiddles  with  him.  I  don't  want  to  damp  your  satisfaction,  Mr. 
Nettlebed,  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  there  is  another  claimant,  whose 
chances  appear  quite  equal,  some  think  superior  to  your  own." 

The  landlord  looked  quite  chopfaUen. 

"  Oddsbodikins !  who  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No  other  than  the  young  man  who  is  to  meet  me  here  ?" 

"  Frank  Woodbine !  I  thought  so.  I  protest  against  his  claim.  He 
can't  take  the  Oath." 

"  Why  not?  He  bears  an  excellent  character,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
fondly  attached  to  his  wife ;  and  she  to  him." 

"  He  doesn't  deserve  her  love.  He's  a  libertine,  a  deceiver,  a  Don 
Juan." 

"  Poh— poh !  my  good  friend,  you  ai?  wholly  misinformed." 

"  I  can't  be  misinformed.     I've  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Seen  what?" 

"  Seen  him  make  lore  to  another  woman." 

•'To  Mrs. Nettlebed?" 

"  Zookersl  no;  not  to  her:  I  should  like  to  see  him  do  that:  but  to 
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one,  who  gave  him  a  very  different  reception  from  what  he'd  meet  with 
from  my  Nelly— one  who  kissed  him,  and  squeezed  him." 

"  Tour  eyes  must  have  deceived  you." 

"  No  they  didn't.  I  can  see  plain  enough  when  I  desire  it.  I'll  prove 
what  I  say,  at  the  right  time." 

"  But  you  must  bring  forward  other  evidence  than  your  own.  You 
will  be  supposed  to  be  an  interested  witness — and  perhaps  on  that  account 
be  discredited." 

"  That  I  will,  sir, — that  I  will,"  Jonas  cried.  "  I'll  bring  '  damning 
proofs,'  as  the  play-actors  say." 

"  What's  that  you  say  about  *  damning  proofs,'  landlord?"  Plot  cried, 
getting  up,  and  limping  towards  them.  "  So  you  have  found  the  young 
man  out,  eh  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  man's  constancy  was  all  gammon  ?  Take 
care  he  don't  retaliate,  and  nod  you  out." 

"  I  defy  him,"  the  landlord  replied. 

"  Humph !"  Plot  muttered. — u  Your  servant,  sir,"  he  added,  bowing 
to  the  steward.  "  Don't  recollect  me  I  perceive  ?  Physician  to  the  un- 
fortunate family  who  once  resided  here — Dr.  Plot." 

"  The  name  is  familiar  to  me,  sir,"  the  steward  said,  returning  the 
salutation — "  but  I  confess  I  do  not  recollect  your  features,  though  I 
must  have  seen  you." 

"  Dare  say  not  Most  people  think  me  changed — sadly  changed — 
broken  down,  in  fact  I'm  come  here  to  spend  a  few  days,  and  mora- 
lise upon  the  vanities  of  the  world.  Plenty  of  food  for  it  here,  sir. 
An  old  house  gone  to  ruin  :  an  old  family  gone  to  the  dogs.  And  why? 
All  through  the  fault  of  a  woman.  And  yet  this  credulous  fool — this 
easy  dupe  would  try  and  persuade  us  that  a  miracle  has  been  wrought  in 
his  behalf." 

"lam  neither  a  fool,  nor  a  dupe,  sir,"  Jonas  rejoined  ;  "  and  I'd  have 
you  to  know  that  Mrs.  Nettlebed  is  not  an  ordinary  woman.  I  don't 
wonder  you  have  not  met  with  such  a  one.  His  reverence  the  Vicar 
calls  her  a  rara  avis.     Perhaps,  you  know  what  that  means,  sir  ?" 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  give  you,  before  you  leave,  a  better  opinion  of  the 
sex,  and  of  human  nature  in  general  than  you  appear  to  entertain,  sir," 
the  steward  said.  "  I  know  the  sad  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which 
you  allude,  and  greatly  regret  them.  But  I  cannot  think  the  unfortunate 
lady  so  much  to  blame  as  is  supposed. 

"  Sir,  you  know  nothing  about  it,"  Plot  rejoined,  sharply.     "  I  know 
that  Lady  Juga  was  guilty.     But  no  more  of  this.     Let  the  dead  rest  in 
their  graves." 
I*  "  I  wish  they  did — Lady  Juga,  especially,"  the  landlord  groaned,  aside. 

"  1  would  not  disturb  them ;  nor  would  I  rake  up  any  memories  that 
may  be  painful  to  you,  sir,  as  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter,  for  such  I  am 
aware  you  were.  But  I  cannot  but  think  the  Lady  Juga  wrongfully 
judged  ;  and  at  more  fitting  time  and  season  I  will  endeavour  to  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  assert." 

"  If  you  can  do  so,  you  will  remove  a  barbed  arrow  that  has  rankled  in 
my  breast  for  years,  and  soured  all  the  sweetness  of  my  nature,  if  it  ever 
had  any  sweetness,  which  I  doubt.     And  I  care  not  if  you  kill  me  in  the 
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doing  of  it ;  for  it  was  from  my  representations,  and  by  my  ad  viae,  thai 
Sir  Walter  left  his  wife." 

"  Then  I  had  better  not  disclose  what  I  have  to  tell,  sir." 

"  Yes,  speak  out,  and  spare  not.  Cut  as  deep  as  yo«  will ;  or  pluck 
out  the  shaft  forcibly.  I  am  too  good  a  physician  not  to  know  that  you 
must  probe  the  wound,  if  you  would  cure  it  But  mine  never  can  be 
healed,"  he  added  in  a.  tone  of  deep  pathos. 

"  I  hope  otherwise,  sir.  I  will  find  a  convenient  time  to  lay  my  relar 
tion  before  you.  I  have  business  just  now  with  young  Woodbine,  and 
expect  him  here  anon.  Ah!  sir;  if  you  could  but  see  hw  wife,  she  would 
change  the  ill  opinion  you  entertain  of  women.     An  angel*  sir*" 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  her,  and  should  like  to  see  her.  Perhaps, 
you  can  contrive  it  tn 

"  Easily,"  the  steward  replied.  "  Her  husband  will  make  you  heartily 
welcome  to  his  cottage." 

"  I  would  rather  see  her  without  him" 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  k  may  be  managed.     Til  see." 

"  Here  comes  Frank  Woodbine,"  Nettlebed  cried,  at  the  door  opened 
to  admit  the  young  man.    At  the  same  moment,  Netty  came  down  stairs. 


V. 

Showing  that  Frank  Woodbine  should  havb  Looked  before  he 

Lbapsd. 

F&ank  Woodbine  was  a  very  handsome  young  fellow,  certainly.  No 
mistake  about  that. 

He  looked  much  better  now  than  when  the  old  gentleman  saw  him 
first,  for  he  had  doffed  his  shooting  clothes,  and  put  en  others,  which, 
though  plain  enough,  and  perfectly  suitable  to  his  station,  fitted  him  well, 
and  set  off  his  light,  agile  limbs  to  advantage. 

Mrs.  Nettlebed  smiled  upon  him  very  graciously  as  Any  met;  thanked 
him  for  his  polite  attention  in  bringing  her  the  woodcock ;  inquired  after 
his  wife ;  and  chattered  so  fast  that  she  quite  forgot  where  she  was  going 
until  she  found  herself  near  one  of  the  bay  windows.  Frank  Woodbine 
thought  the  evergreens  very  nicely  arranged,  and  told  her  so. 

"  It's  my  husband's  taste,"  she  replied,  entering  the  recess  "  but  they 
are  very  pretty  I  must  say.  Do  come  and  look  at  them*  My  goodness 
gracious  t — if  I  am  not  under  the  Mistletoe  Bough." 

Frank  must  have  been  a  stupid  fellow,  after  all.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  He  looked  up  quite  inno- 
cently at  the  brandy  and  then  marched  out  of  the  recess*  Nelly  bit  her 
lips  with  vexation* 

«  That  doesn't  look  like  the  conduct  of  a  libertine,  Mr.  Nettlebed," 
Roper  observed,  nudging  the  landlord. 

"  He's  on  his  guard  now,"  Jonas  replied ;  "  he's  cautious  enough  before 
people.     DVe  think  he'd  have  acted  so,  if  we  hadn't  been  by?" 

"  1  hope  he  would.  But  you  don't  suppose  your  wife  would  allow  him 
to  salute  her?" 
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"  rd  ha'  boxed  his  ears  soundly  if  he'd  attempted  any  such  thing," 
Nelly  said,  overhearing  the  remark. 

''And  now,  Master  Woodbine,"  the  steward  said.  "We've  a  little 
business  to  settle  together." 

"  We  have,  sir,"  the  young  man  replied.  "  I'm  quite  prepared  for  you." 

u  Glad  to  hear  it.  Suppose  we  begin  with  a  glass  of  ale.  It  will  help 
as  through  our  work.     Landlord,  a  jug  of  your  old  October." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  Frank  said,  taking  a  chair  at  the  table  with 
the  steward. 

The  ale  was  speedily  brought,  and  quite  sustained  Jonas' s  well-earned 
reputation* 

"And  now  oblige  me  with  pen  and  ink,"  the  steward  said — "and  a 
candle  too,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Nettlebed — for  it's  getting  dark,  and  we 
might  make  mistakes,  and  they  don't  in  money  matters." 
.  " Money  matters!  Oh!  it's  about  money  they've  met — is  it?  I 
wonder  who's  going  to  receive  it?"  Nelly  muttered,  as  she  placed  the 
inkstand  on  the  table,  and  lighted  the  candle. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Roper  took  a  memorandum-book  out  of  his  pocket, 
referred  to  it,  and  laid  it  down.  After  this,  he  brought  out  a  parchment, 
and  laid  that  down  too.     He  then  looked  at  Frank. 

"  Me.  Nettlebed,  you  have  a  letter  for  me?"  the  young  man  said. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Master  Woodbine,''  Jonas  cried — "  it  quite  s&pped  my 
memory.  It's  quite  safe.  Here  it  is,  sir,"  he  added,  unlocking  the 
drawer,  and  producing  the  letter. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  old  gentleman  had  resumed  his  seat  at 
the  fire,  but  he  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  party  at  the  table  with 
much  curiosity. 

"Two  Hundred  Founds,  Master  Woodbine— that's  die  amount,"  the 
steward  said.  "  I'll  write  out  a  receipt  for  you,  and  deliver  up  the  bond 
on  payment  of  the  money." 

"  Two  hundred  pounds  !"  Jonas  muttered  to  himself — "  I  didn't  think 
he  could  be  worth  half  as  much." 

"  Two  hundred  pounds !"  Nelly  thought.  "  Why,  he  must  be  as  well 
off  as  Jonas  himself." 

"  You  shah4  have  it  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Roper,''  Frank  said.  And  he 
tore  open  the  letter. 

"  How's  this  ?"  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  change  of  countenance,  and 
springing  to  his  feet.     "  No  inclosure.     Fve  been  robbed." 

"  Robbed !"  Jonas  exclaimed — "  I'll  answer  for  it  nothing  has  been 
taken  from  the  letter  since  it  came  into  my  possession." 

«  No— no — I  was  wrong,"  Frank  cried,  running  his  eye  distractedly 
over  the  missive — "  the  money  has  not  been  sent" 

"  Am  1  to  understand  then  that  you  cannot  pay  me,  young  man  ?"  the 
steward  said,  in  a  severe  tone. 

"  You  see  I  am  disappointed  in  my  expectations,  sir.  The  money  ought 
to  have  been  sent,  but  it  has  been  refused ; — 1  know  not  why.  Grant  me 
a  week' 8  delay,  and  I  will  engage  to  pay  ityou  in  fulL" 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  be  thus  trifled  with,  Frank  Woodbine,"  the  steward 
rejoined;  "and  though  I  am  sorry  to  deal  harshly  with  you,  I  must 
exact  the  full  penalties  of  this  bond. ' 

"  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  money  was  not  advanced  to  myself, 
Mr.  Roper,"  Frank  urged;  "that  I  am  only  a  surety  for  another." 
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"  But  that  other  is  utterly  unable  to  pay  it.  Therefore,  I  roust  come 
upon  you.  You  led  me  to  suppose  you  could  pay  it,  and  therefore  I 
accepted  your  security." 

"  So  I  can,  sir,  if  I  have  a  little  time." 

"  Time  cannot  be  granted.  I  regret  to  be  driven  to  these  extremities, 
but  as  I  am  acting  for  others  I  have  only  one  course  to  pursue,  however 
repugnant  it  may  be  to  my  feelings.  Unless  you  can  find  the  money  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  place  you  under  arrest" 

"  Arrest  me !"  Frank  exclaimed. 

"  Ay,  and  send  you  to  Chelmsford  Jail." 

"  Mr.  Roper,  you  are  not  a  hard  man.  I  know  you  are  not,  sir.  You 
cannot  mean  this." 

The  steward  shook  his  head. 

"  And  you  can  have  the  heart  to  imprison  me  because  I  rescued  a  poor 
widow  from  impending  ruin  ?" 

"  Do  not  put  a  false  gloss  on  your  conduct,  young  man,"  the  steward 
rejoined  ;  "  you  meant  to  do  well,  no  doubt ;  but  you  have  merely  per- 
formed a  good  action  at  another's  expense.  If  you  signed  this  bond, 
without  the  certainty  of  fulfilling  its  conditions,  you  were  highly  to  blame ; 
and  you  will  now  experience  the  result  of  your  incaution.  But  those 
I  represent  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  your  folly;  and  since 
you  are  not  prepared  to  meet  your  engagements,  the  law  must  take  its 
course." 

"  My  wife ! — my  poor  wife !"  Frank  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands  to 
his  brow. 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before,"  the  steward  said.  "  You 
will  be  imprisoned ;  will  lose  your  situation  ;  and  bring  your  wife  to 
beggary,  it  may  be,  from  your  want  of  prudence." 

As  the  steward  spoke,  Frank's  whole  demeanour  changed,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  would  make  some  fierce  reply ;  but  he  checked  himself, 
and  said  with  forced  calmness : 

"  You  are  not  the  man  I  took  you  for,  Mr.  Roper.  You  speak  with 
unnecessary  harshness.  I  have  shown  no  wish  to  break  my  engagements. 
I  can  fulfil  them,  and  I  will.     All  I  require  is  a  little  time." 

"  Young  man,  I  have  told  you,  that  1  act  for  others.  But  thus  much 
I  may  do,  if  it  be  any  favour  to  you.  I  can  select  Mrs.  Leslie  instead  of 
you.* 

"  Arrest  the  poor  old  lady  !  Carry  her  off  to  prison — to  die  there  of 
distress  and  shame.     No,  sir,  that  shall  never  be  while  I  can  prevent  it.1' 

"Then  it  was  poor  Mrs.  Leslie  for  whom  he  was  bound,"  sobbed 
Nelly  to  her  husband.  "  My  heart  quite  bleeds  for  him.  Do  pay  the 
money.     Do,  Jonas.     That's  a  duck." 

"Pay  two  hundred  pounds,  my  dear!  Quite  out  of  the  question.  A 
pretty  fool  the  neighbours  would  think  me." 

'*  Never  mind  what  they  think.     Pay  it,  Jonas, — do." 

"  Mr.  Nettlebed,"  said  the  steward,  "  have  the  goodness  to  tell  those 
two  gentlemen  outside  to  step  in." 

"You  shan't  go,  Jonas — it's  to  do  something  horrid— I  kuow  it  is," 
Nelly  screamed. 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself,  ma'am,"  the  steward  said,  tapping  against  the 
window.  # 

At  the  signal,  two  stout,  ill-favoured  men,  with  staves  in  their  hands, 
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msbed  into  the  room,  and  on  a  gesture  from  the  steward  laid  hands  upon 
Frank  Woodbine. 

"  Bailiffs  P  Nelly  exclaimed.  "  Catch  me,  Jonas— I  shall  faint— Fm 
sure  I  shall." 

"  Udsdeath  !  I  wish  he  hadn't  arrested  him  here,"  the  landlord  said ; 
"  it'll  bring  discredit  on  the  house." 

"  Pay  the  money  directly/'  Nelly  cried,  "  or  I  shall  go  into  hysterics 
— oh  P 

"My  love! — my  angel!"  the  landlord  exclaimed,  endeavouring  to 
pacify  her. 

"  Take  charge  of  your  prisoner,  gentlemen,"  the  steward  said  to  the 
bailiffs,  "and  convey  him  as  speedily  as  you  can  to  Chelmsford,  and 
there  lodge  him  in  the  jail.     You  understand,  Mr.  Isaacson." 

«•  Ay,  ay,"  the  bailiff  replied. 

"  V\  ill  you  not  allow  me  to  take  leave  of  my  wife,  Mr.  Roper  ?" 

"  Better  not,"  the  steward  rejoined. 

"  Much  better  not*  young  man,"  Isaacson  added. 

44  Oh  dear !— oh  dear !     It  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone,"  Nelly  sobbed. 

At  this  moment,  Dr.  Plot  beckoned  to  the  steward.  Hitherto,  the  old 
gentleman  had  taken  no  part  in  the  scene,  except  that  of  a  deeply  in- 
terested spectator. 

On  this,  Mr.  Roper  motioned  the  bailiffs  to  stop.  They  did  so,  but 
still  kept  fast  hold  of  the  prisoner. 

44 1  am  interested  about  this  young  man,"  Plot  said.  "  Feel  half  in- 
clined to  assist  him,  sir." 

w  Very  glad  to  hear  it>  sir.  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  much  concern  to 
resort  to  extreme  measures  with  him.  But  I  am  merely  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  others." 

44 1  know  that,  sir,"  Plot  rejoined,  impatiently  ;  "  but  I  want  to  know 
if  Mrs.  Leslie,  for  whom  he  became  security,  is  a  deserving  person  ?" 

44  None  more  so.  The  widow  of  a  poor  curate.  You  must  recol- 
lect Mr.  Leslie,  sir.  Pastor  of  Dunmow  Church  for  fifty  years  and 
better,  till  at  last  they  laid  him  in  its  churchyard.  A  sad  day  that  for 
us  all,  sir.  Never  more  were  we  to  see  his  venerable  face  nor  listen  to  his 
earnest  exhortations  again — though  I  trust  some  of  his  wise  precepts  have 
abided  with  us.  Oftentimes,"  pursued  the  steward,  with  marked  emphasis, 
44  he  would  preach  Forgiveness  for  wrongs  done  us — real  or  imaginary — 
Charity  towards  our  fellows.  And  many  a  man's  wrath  has  been  turned 
away  by  his  words — many  friendships  restored — peace  brought  back  to 
many  an  unhappy  family.  He  showed  us  the  Black  Spot  on  our  own 
hearts,  and  bade  us  purge  it  out  by  penitence — not  add  to  its  dye,  by 
quarrelling  with  our  neighbour,  our  offspring,  or  the  wife  of  our  bosom. 

A  strange  agitation  seized  the  old  gentleman,  as  these  words  were 
addressed  to  him.     The  twitching  movements  about  his  mouth  became 
almost  convulsive.     His  hand  wandered  in  his  breast  as  if  he  would  tear 
it  open,  and  lay  bare  its  secrets  to  the  steward. 
At  last  he  cried,  regarding  Roper  fiercely  : 

44  Why  all  this  to  me,  sir?  What  do  I  care  for  Mr.  Leslie,  or  his 
discourses  ?     How  do  they  apply  to  me  ?     What  have  I  to  forgive  ?" 

44 We   have  all  much  to  forgive;   or  think  we  have,"   Mr.  Roper 
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replied.  "  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  touched  any  chord  in  jour  heart  that 
vibrates  too  keenly.  I  meant  not  to  offend.  My  aim  was  to  show  that 
our  Pastor  was  a  good  man,  and  spoke  Truth  without  fear." 

"  So  far  I  respect  his  memory,"  Plot  replied,  more  calmly. 

"  But  though  he  did  his  duty  well,  he  was  scantily  paid ;  and  he  died 
poor,  so  that  his  widow  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  must  have  starved  but 
tor  assistance.  A  cottage  was  bought  her,  money  lent,  and  she  is  now 
easy,  and  free  from  want" 

"And  this  she  owes  to  Frank  Woodbine?" 

"  Entirely  to  him.  His  wife  you  know  is  Mrs.  Leslie's  niece — at  least, 
'tis  so  reported.  At  ail  events*  she  was  brought  up  by  her.  Soon  after 
Frank's  marriage,  the  widow's  main  difficulties  began,  for  her  nieee  had 
been  her  chief  support — die  poor  old  body  had  been  sorely  put  to  it  before ; 
but  now  absolute  want  stared  her  in  the  face.  Frank  came  forward.  He 
consulted  me.  The  widow  wanted  two  hundred  pounds  to  make  all  com- 
fortable for  her  for  life.  I  got  her  the  money.  I  took  Frank's  bond  for 
the  sum.  Only  one  stipulation  was  made  by  the  young  man:  that  Mrs. 
Leslie  should  not  know  to  whom  she  was  indebted ;  and  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  mentioned  to  his  wife.  You  will  acknowledge  he  has  acted 
with  considerable  delicacy." 

"  I  acknowledge  nothing,  and  I  care  nothing.  What  reason  had  you 
tor  thinking  he  would  be  able  to  pay  you  ?     What  are  his  resources?" 

"  Not  much,  I  grant,"  the  steward  replied,  with  a  half  smile,  "  but  I 
believed  his  representations ;  and  I  still  believe,"  he  added,  with  a  certain 
significance,  "  that  he  has  been  disappointed  by  some  person  from  whom 
he  expected  money.  I  don't  think  you  could  do  wrong  in  assisting 
him,  sir." 

"  I  must  first  see  his  wife,"  the  old  gentleman  replied ;  "  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  too." 

"  Ton  will  find  Rose  Woodbine  aU  I  have  told  you  of  her.  I  will  go 
with  you  to  her,  sir ;  and  show  you  Mrs.  Leslie's  cottage,  if  you  please." 

"  Thankee.  Leave  the  young  man  here.  I  have  told  you  I  would 
rather  see  his  wife  when  he  is  not  by." 

"  Tour  humour  shall  be  indulged,  as  good  may  come  of  it,  sir.  Will 
you  go  at  once  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  nodded,  and  hobbled  off  in  search  of  his  roquelaure 
and  muff. 

While  the  foregoing  conversation  took  place,  the  bailiffs,  thinking  it  a 
little  tedious  no  doubt,  had  seated  themselves  near  a  table  at  the  back  of 
the  room:  with  the  prisoner  between  them.  Here  the  young  man  was 
kindly  visited  by  Mrs.  Nettlebed,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  from 
her  hysterics,  and  brought  him  the  bottle  of  old  brandy  by  way  of  con- 
solation.    But  Frank  declined  the  offer. 

"  We  shouldn't  object  to  a  glass,  ma'am,"  Isaacson  said.  "  Should 
we,  Lateham?" 

"By  no  manner  of  means,  ma'am,"  his  partner  replied.  "We're 
'nation  fond  of  old  brandy.     And  we  knows  it's  the  right  sort  here." 

"  It's  not  the  right  sort  for  you,"  Nelly  replied  in  supreme  disgust 
41  Don't  take  on  so,  Master  Woodbine.     I  dare  say  if  11  be  all  right" 

"  I'm  thinking  of  poor  Rose,"  he  rejoined.     "  I've  never  been  absent 
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from  her  for  one  evening  since  we've  been  married.  To-night  eke  will 
to  alone." 

"  A  werry  bard  ease,"  die  senior  bailiff  observed  with  a  sneer.  Mrs. 
Isaacson's  often  alone  of  an  evening    And  she  nivir  complains — nivir." 

"  Rayther  likes  it,  Isaac,  I  should  say,"  Latcham  rejoined. 

u  Unfeeling  monsters  !"  Nelly  muttered. 

Just  then  the  steward  advanced  towards  the  group,  and  the  two  minions 
of  the  law  got  up. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  Roper  said.  "  You  will  re* 
main  here,  for  an  hour  probably,  with  your  prisoner.  I  have  some  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  Dr.  Plot,  and  when  it  is  done,  I  will  return  and  give 
you  further  directions.'' 

"  Werry  good,  sis,"  Isaacson  replied. 

"  An  hour  would  suffice  for  me  to  tike  leave  of  my  wife,  sir,"  Frank 
cried.  "  Will  you  grant  it  me— will  you,  sir  ?  On  my  word  I  will  be 
back  within  the  time.     You  may  trust  me.     Indeed,  you  may." 

"  Your  vord  von't  do,  young  man,"  Isaacson  said.  "  Verivir  you  goes, 
the  bailiflfe  goes  vith  you." 

"  And  Mrs.  W.  mightn't  like  the  sight  on  us,"  Latcham  added. 

"  Wretches !"  Nelly  ejaculated.  "  I'M  foe  htm  from  thear  dutches- 
come  what  may." 

"Iteaunotbe,"  the  steward  replied,  shaking  eff  Frank,  who  grasped 
his  arm.  M  Make  these  gentlemen  comfortable,  Mrs.  Nettlebed.  Give 
them  what  they  want." 

With  this  he  turned  away  abruptly,  as  if  to  escape  from  further 
entreaties,  and  hastily  putting  on  his  great  coat  and  hat,  followed  the  old 
gentleman,  who,  attended  by  the  Undiord,  had  already  gained  the  door. 

Frank  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face  in  Ins  hands. 

"  You  heerMt  mum,  vot  the  guv'nor  said,"  Isaacson  observed  to  Nelly. 
"  Ve're  to  make  ourselves  comferable,  an'  call  for  vot  ve  likes.  An' 
that  I  should  say  vud  be  pipes  an*  baccy,  an'  summut  hot,  eh,  Latcham?" 

"  Sunmmt  hot,  by  all  means,"  the  other  worthy  replied.  "  That  ale  sits 
woundy  cowld  on  my  stomach." 

"  Then  you  shall  each  have  a  glass  of  brandy,"  Nelly  replied,  helping 
them. 

The  pair  smacked  their  Hps  with  satisfaction. 

"  HaUoa,  my  dear,  what  are  you  about  ?"  Jonas  cried,  running  to- 
wards her,  and  trying  to  snatch  away  the- bottle.  "  That's  the  old  brandy. 
I  don't  give  that  to  every-day  customers." 

"  Yon  don't  call  these  gentlemen  '  every-day  customers,'  I  hope,  my 
dear  ? 

"No,  and  the  less  we  see  of  'em  the  better,"  Jonas  replied. 

"  Help  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  Nelly  said,  giving  Isaacson  the  bottle ; 
u  don't  spare  it." 

"  Never  fear,  mum,"  he  replied,  winking  at  his  partner,  and  receiving 
a  significant  gmnoe  in  return.  «  Here's  your  werry  good  health,  mum  ; 
an'  yours  too,  Muster  Nettlebed,  an'  a-vishia'  you  may  vin  the  Flitch!" 

"  Come,  they're  not  so  bad  as  I  thought.  The  brandy's  not  quite 
thrown  away  upon  them,"  Jonas  muttered. 

"  It's  but  a  poor  compliment,  though,  to  Mrs.  Nettlebed,"  Isaacson 
pursued,  endeavouring  to  put  on  a  gallant  air — "  to  offer  her  the  Flitch 
—it's  a-4hrowin'  svine  to  pearls,  as  you  may  say — ho !  ho !" 
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"  Really,  the  man's  not  such  a  monster  as  I  thought  him,"  Nelly  re- 
flected, rather  pleased  with  this  clumsy  attempt  at  wit  "Get  the  pipes 
and  tobacco,  Jonas.  Won't  you  take  anything?"  she  said  to  Frank; 
adding  in  a  whisper,  "  Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  I'll  set  you  free." 

The  young  man  replied  by  a  slight  gesture  that  he  understood  her. 

As  Jonas  Drought  the  materials  for  smoking,  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  was 
heard  outside. 

"  Here  they  come !  here  they  come !"  the  landlord  cried,  clapping  his 
hands. 

"  Who  come?"  Frank  inquired,  raising  his  head. 

"  The  Jury  of  Bachelors  and  Maidens  to  decide  upon  our  claim  to  the 
Flitch,"  NetUebed  replied.     "  Come  along,  Nelly." 

And  they  both  flew  to  the  door,  while  all  the  household,  attracted  by 
the  sound,  made  their  appearance— some  from  one  place,  some  from 
another,  pretty  Peggy,  Tom  Tapster,  Carroty  Dick,  and  even  the  fat 
cook  from  the  kitchen. 

VI. 

The  Juby  of  Bachelors  and  Maidens;  and  what  thet  did. 

Six  Bachelors  and  Six  Maidens ! 

Hand  in  hand  they  enter  the  house,  and  as  each  pair  crosses  the 
.  threshold  they  salute  the  host  and  hostess,  who  welcome  them  with  extra- 
ordinary heartiness.  Jonas  almost  overacts  his  part ;  he  is  so  much  ex- 
cited. The  Youths  do  credit  to  the  steward's  selection.  All  are  tolerably 
good-looking :  all  dressed  alike  in  green  square  cut  coats,  blue  stockings, 
shoes  and  buckles.  The  Maidens  are  the  flower  of  the  village.  Not  a 
plain  face ;  not  a  bad  figure  among  them.  Pretty  girls  all.  Very  prettily 
dressed,  too.  And  all  alike,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bachelors.  Fly  caps 
with  pink  ribands  ;  hair  in  little  curls  round  the  brow,  and  clubbed  be- 
hind ;  velvet  bands  encircling  the  throat ;  pink  tucked-up  gowns,  open 
in  front,  so  as  to  display  through  the  crossed  ribands  the  white  stomachers 
beneath;  scarlet  petticoats ;  blue  stockings  and  high-heeled  shoes ;  ankles 
generally  very  neat ;  and  waists  very  trim. 

The  fiddlers  come  in,  too,  playing  a  lively  air ;  and  there  are  a  little 
piper,  and  a  fat  man  with  a  bassoon,  as  accompaniments. 

A  crowd  of  neighbours,  of  both  sexes,  attracted  by  the  music  and  the 
sight,  flock  in  after  them.  All  are  cordially  welcomed  by  the  host  and 
hostess  ;  and  some  confusion  ensues  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  the 
bailiffs,  though  alive  to  what  is  going  on,  look  sharply  after  their  prisoner. 
When  it  becomes  known  that  Frank  Woodbine  has  been  arrested,  great 
sympathy  is  manifested  for  him  by  the  whole  assemblage ;  the  men  accusing 
the  steward  of  harshness ;  and  the  women  patting  Frank  on  the  back,  bid- 
ding him  not  mind ;  shaking  their  hands  at  the  bailiffs,  and  threatening  to 
tear  their  faces. 

But  Frank  does  seem  to  mind  it  a  great  deal.  The  merriment  around 
him,  in  which  he  has  no  share,  makes  him  still  more  sad  and  gloomy. 

As  to  the  bailiffs,  they  express  their  contempt  of  the  opprobrious 
epithets  applied  to  them,  and  the  menaces  of  the  ladies,  by  smoking 
their  pipes  very  tranquilly,  and  sipping  their  brandy-and-water,  occa- 
sionally proffering  the  glass  to  the  more  infuriated  of  their  assailants, 
which,  of  course,  is  indiguantly  rejected. 

Hats  off!  The  Bachelors  draw  up  in  a  line.    So  do  the  Maidens.  The 
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music  ceases.  The  host  and  hostess  take  hands,  and  advance  towards 
them  as  if  inviting  them  to  a  dance  :  hut  it  is  not  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  about  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  the  Jury. 

The  questions  are  very  precise,  corresponding  with  the  formula  of  the 
Oath.  They  are  glibly  answered  both  by  Jonas  and  Nelly.  Never 
were  couple  so  united  and  happy.  The  endearments,  in  which  they  in- 
dulge, would  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  Jury  whatever ;  however 
sceptical  they  might  be  to  begin  with. 

The  council  of  twelve  consult  together;  and  the  Bachelors  put  their 
heads  so  close  to  the  Maidens,  that  their  wigs  brush  their  cheeks,  and 
tickle  their  ears.  The  twelve  appear  quite  convinced  by  what  they  have 
heard;  and  seen. 

"  But  this  is  only  a  preliminary  inquiry,"  Simon  Appleyard,  the  fore- 
man, says.  "  Three  days  have  yet  to  run  before  the  full  term ;  a  Twelve- 
month and  a  Day ;  required  by  the  Charter  will  have  expired.  And  you 
may  yet  forfeit  your  claim. " 

"  Not  the  least  chance  of  it,"  Jonas  replies,  embracing  his  wife  anew. 

"  Not  the  least,"  she  adds,  returning  his  caress. 

"  Master  don't  say  a  word  about  the  Mistletoe  Bough,"  Carroty  Dick 
observes,  in  a  whisper  to  Peggy. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  dunderhead,"  the  discreet  chambermaid  replies. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  from  this,  we  shall  renew  our  inquiries,"  the  fore- 
man pursues ;  "  and  we  must  then  put  you  upon  oath,  and  if  we  find  all 
satisfactory,  as  we  trust  it  may  be,  we  will  give  you  our  certificate  to  the 
steward ;  who  will  lay  it  before  the  Lord  of  the  Manor ;  who,  if  he  sees 
nothing  against  it,  will  grant  your  claim." 

"Huzza I"  Jonas  exclaims.  And  the  crowd  echo  the  shout,  till  the  old 
roof  echoes  with  their  joyous  vociferations. 

Then  comes  Tom  Tapster  bearing  a  large  punch-bowl,  and  places 
it  on  the  table  in  the  midst  of  them.  Nelly  and  Peggy  bring  glasses ; 
and  the  fat  cook  brings  the  minced  pies  and  the  plum  cake.  Jonas  seizes 
the  ladle,  and  begins  to  dispense  the  fragrant  beverage.  The  Maidens 
are  first  served,  and  the  Bacnelors  wait  upon  them.  The  punch  is  so  hot, 
that  it  scalds  their  mouths ;  but  they  drink  it  nevertheless.  The  Bache- 
lors are  helped  next,  and  as  they  pledge  their  partners  they  make  soft 
speeches  about  the  probability  of  obtaining  the  Flitch,  in  their  turn. 

Then  comes  everybody's  turn ;  and  Jonas  for  some  minutes  is  actively 
engaged  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  thirsty  crowd  who  besiege  the 
table.  Peggy  and  the  others  hand  about  the  cake  and  the  minced  pies, 
and  the  pretty  chambermaid  comes  in  for  her  share  of  admiration  from 
the  young  fellows ;  so  much  so  that  Carroty  Dick  begins  to  be  jealous. 
Everybody,  at  length,  is  helped ;  even  the  musicians.  t 

Nelly  has  taken  care  of  the  bailiffs,  and  given  each  of  them  a  full 
tumbler.  Isaacson  makes  her  a  polite  speech,  and  Latcham  says  ditto  to 
it.  While  pretending  to  listen  to  them,  Nelly  hazards  a  whisper  to 
Frank. 

The  punch  speedily  does  its  work,  and  everybody  begins  to  laugh  and 
talk  loudly.  There  is  a  wonderful  clatter  of  voices.  The  musicians  strike 
up  the  prelude  to  a  jig ;  and  in  a  twinkling  the  large  table  is  carried 
off,  and  the  room  cleared  for  a  dance.  No  difficulty  in  finding  partners. 
The  Bachelors  have  got  theirs  already,  and  they  lead  off.  There  is  a 
contest  for  pretty  Peggy's  hand ;  and  Carroty  Dick  is  furious  at  losing 
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hear,  and  wants  to  fight  his  rival.  But  he  is  only  laughed  at  Jonas  tains 
a  turn  with  his  wife,  but  the  speed  is  too  great  for  mm,  and  he  soon  loses 
wind,  and  gives  in,  being  fairly  blown. 

There  is  a  great  shout.  Simon  Appleyatd  discovers  the  Mistletoe  Bough, 
and  as  he  whisks  round  in  the  dance,  he  draws  his  partner  under  it.  The 
damsel  is  coy,  but  she  cannot  escape.  Another  couple  follows — another, 
and  another,  and  another !  fine  fun  it  seems,  for  there  is  nothing  hut 
giggling  and  laughter.  Peggy  finds  herself  there  again,  and  Dick  tears 
his  red  locks.  Even  the  fat  cook  is  kissed  ;  and  is  so  overcome  she  can 
scarcely  get  out  of  the  recess. 

While  the  merriment  is  at  its  height,  Nelly  comes  up  to  Frank  and  pro- 
poses to  him  to  take  part  in  the  dance.  At  first  he  declines,  but  Nelly 
won't  take  "  No."  The  bailiflfe  are  grown  quite  bland  under  the  mellow- 
ing influence  of  the  punch,  and  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Isaacson 
wants  to  dance  with  her  himself;  but  to  this  his  partner  objects  ;  though 
Nelly,  we  fancy,  would  scarcely  have  consented. 

Frank  yields  to  her  entreaties,  and  they  stand  up  together ;  the  bailiffs, 
with  their  pipes,  moving  towards  the  door  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

This  arrangement  takes  Jonas  by  surprise  ;  and  he  does  not  altogether 
approve  of  it ;  but  he  won't  interfere.  So  he  finishes  the  glass  of  punch 
with  which  he  has  been  recruiting  himself  alter  his  fatigues,  and  looks  on. 

The  couples  go  round  merrily.  Jonas  is  pleased  to  observe  that  Frank 
avoids  the  Mistletoe,  though  he  passes  close  by  it  The  music  plays 
faster  and  faster — so  fast,  the  dancers  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  it. 

Eh  day !  What's  all  this?  Jonas  can  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  Are 
his  wife  and  Frank  going  up-stairs  ?     Yes,  and  very  quickly  too. 

They  are  laughing  loudly  all  the  time.  And  everybody  else  laughs 
too ;  except  Jonas — and  the  bailiffe.  The  latter  laugh  on  the  wrong 
side  of  their  mouths,  for  they  perceive  they  are  tricked. 

Jonas  rushes  forward :  so  do  the  bailiffs.  But  the  staircase  is  in  vested 
by  a  compact  crowd.  All  the  couples  have  stopped  there ;  and  the 
minions  of  the  law  cannot  force  a  passage.  Simon  Appleyard  and  the 
Bachelors  drive  them  back. 

Frank  and  his  companion  watch  the  futile  efforts  of  their  pursuers 
from  the  gallery  above,  and,  after  laughing  heartily  at  them  for  a  moment 
or  two— the  crowd  beneath  joining  their  merriment — they  disappear  down 
the  dark  corridor. 

Jonas  is  lost  in  bewilderment,  and  thinks  he  must  be  in  a  disagreeable 
dream.  But  the  bailiffe  rouse  him  up  by  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  telling  him  they  hold  him  responsible  for  the  prisoner's  evasion. 
The  act  of  his  wife  is  his  own  act.  He  must  pay  the  debt  himself.  He 
must  come  down  with  two  hundred  pounds. 

Jonas  looks  distracted.     But  an  idea  suddenly  strikes  him. 

"  Come  with  me,  gem'men,  and  you  shall  have  him  yet,"  he  cries. 
"  I  know  where  she'll  let  him  owt  It's  a  private  door  m  the  garden. 
You  may  catch  him  before  he  gets  off." 

And  he  is  hurrying  out  of  the  house,  when  Simon  Appleyard's  out- 
stretched leg  trips  him  up,  and  the  bailiffs,  who  are  following  close  after, 
tumble  over  him. 

The  trio  regain  their  feet  as  soon  as  they  ean,  and  set  off  towards  the 
garden,  attended  by  the  majority  of  the  assemblage,  many  of  whom  feel 
disposed  to  attempt  a  rescue,  in  case  the  fugitive  should  be  captured. 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

Toll  for  the  funeral  of  the  old  dead  Year, 

Laid  in  the  grave  of  the  eternal  past ! 
But  mourn  we  not  its  death  with  fruitless  tear, 

For  time  will  fleet— e'en  worlds  must  fade  at  last ; 
Memory  upon  its  tomb  will  scatter  flowers, 
And  Hope  shall  wear  a  smile  for  coming  hours. 
And  yet  our  hearts  must  bleed,  O  Year!  to  think 

How  many  of  the  gifted,  loved,  and  great, 
Thy  brief  reign  snatched  from  life ;  what  thousands  drink 

Bereavement's  cop !  what  hearths  are  desolate ! 
Cypress-wreathed  Genius  lifts  his  tearful  eyes, 
And  crested  Valour  droops  her  head,  and  sighs. 
Two  stand  conspicuous  'mid  the  summoned  train  ; 

How  mourned  at  Castaly  th'  Aonian  Nine, 
When  ceased  our  warm  Anacreon's  matchless  strain — 

Sons  sweet  as  flowers  that  bands  of  fairies  twine ; 
A  shade  fell  dark  on  Erin's  saddened  shore ; 
A  star  went  out  when  closed  the  eye  of  Moore. 
And  he,  the  mighty  chief,  our  tower  of  pride, 

Who  conquered  every  foe  save  conquering  death, 
Hath  joined  th'  immortals ;  deep  a  Nation  sighed, 

Its  million  tears  bedewing  Glory's  wreath ! 
Yet  such  ne'er  die ;  lives  on,  beams  on  the  same, 
Through  termless  years,  the  sunlight  of  their  fame. 
But  fine  thee  well,  dead  Year !  thy  work  is  done ; 

Rest  with  the  Ages ;  History  guards  thy  sleep ; 
Thy  young  successor  hath  its  course  begun, 

Bounding  to  life — gay  billow  on  Time's  deep : 
Ring  in  its  birth !  look  welcome,  ye  clear  skies ! 
Smile  off  despondency,  and  banish  sighs. 
Come,  bright-eyed  Hope,  and  rock  its  cradle-bed, 

Pointing  witn  rosy  hand  to  happy  hours ! 
Health,  bring  thy  bloom !  and  Virtue,  sunshine  shed ! 

Come,  Plenty,  with  thy  horn,  and  scatter  flowers  1 
Love,  dance  with  Peace  1  each  heaven-born  guest  be  here, 
To  crown  the  birthday  of  our  infant  year ! 
What  lies  before  us  ?  seek  not  to  unfold; 

Ob !  happy  blindness  to  our  future  fate ! 
Could  we  but  pierce  the  veil,  what  woes  untold 

Might  make  a  torture  of  this  mundane  state ! 
Look  forward,  trusting  the  unknowu  will  be 
Fraught  with  high  fortune,  and  delight  to  thee. 
Yes,  let  the  future  lower,  the  past  be  sad, 

The  brave  of  heart  will  ne'er  despond  or  quail ; 
With  clouds  and  snows  the  mountain-peak  is  clad, 

But  ••  will"  the  ascent,  your  footstep  shall  not  foil, 
Courage  the  talisman  on  life's  rough  road, 
Truth  leading  still  to  Honour  s  bright  abode. 
But  lo  2  the  year  is  born,  the  bells  are  ringing 

Their  jubilee  on  midnight's  duskv  air  ; 
Tis  fancy,  but  the  very  stars  seem  singing, 

And  bidding  man  trust  Heaven,  and  ne'er  despair ; 
The  dove  of  promise  bears  an  olive  bough ; 
God  speed  us  on  the  path  we  enter  now! 
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OUR  BOARDING-HOUSE  IN  BRUSSELS. 

BY  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 

"  The  Chateau  de  Schaerbeck,"  said  the  advertisement  which  lured 
me  within  its  walls,  "  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Boulevard  de  Lou- 
vain,  in  the  most  eligible  part  of  Brussels.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  Royal 
Palaces  and  Park,  almost  adjoins  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  is  within  an 
easy  distance  of  the  Northern  Railway,  which  communicates  directly 
with  England,  Holland,  and  the  wliole  of  Germany.  Health,  pleasure, 
and  the  facilities  of  travel,  are  thus  combined  by  the  inmates  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Schaerbeck,  owing  to  this  fortunate  reunion  of  advantageous 
circumstances.  Nor  is  the  society  within  the  Chateau  less  attractive 
than  the  elements  which  constitute  its  external  locality ;  for,  while  the 
proprietors  adhere  rigidly  to  their  rule  of  receiving  no  one  whose  refer- 
ences will  not  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,— exactitude  of  morals,  and  the 
most  upright  conduct  being  the  basis  on  which  they  have  ever  proceeded, — 
they  are  incessant  in  their  exertions  to  throw  a  charm  around  the  domestic 
life  which  they  offer  to  the  solitary,  the  homeless,  and  the  blase.  The 
terms  of  this  desirable  establishment  are,  happily,  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  moderate  income,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  lonely  opulent  resources  never  yet  exploites  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. An  elaboration  of  details  is  not  the  province  of  this  advertisement, 
which  addresses  itself  alike  to  the  sensitive  invalid,  the  buoyant  pleasure- 
seeker,  the  morbidly -acute  sufferer,  and  the  gay  companion  of  the  social 
hour,  all  of  whom  will  find  a  soothing  and  a  cheerful  home  at  the 
Chdteau  de  Schaerbeck." 

I  had  been  for  some  months  occupied  in  recruiting  my  health  at  the 
Baths  of  Ems,  when  this  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  Galignani's 
newspaper,  fell  in  my  way.  My  physical  strength  was  almost  wholly 
restored,  but  I  suppose  a  long  course  of  saline  waters  and  donkey-riding 
must  have  considerably  weakened  my  mental  energies,  for,  as  I  read  it 
over,  I  fancied  I  perfectly  understood  it, — fancied  that  the  Chateau  de 
Schaerbeck  was  exactly  the  place  to  suit  me, — and  fancied,  moreover, 
that  its  exemplary  proprietors  and  interesting  inmates  were  the  very  peo- 
ple I  had  been  looking  for — unsuccessfully — all  my  life. 

I  accordingly  wrote  to  know  if  I  could  be  accommodated  with  an 
apartment  in  this  phoenix  of  boarding-houses,  sent  an  unexceptionable 
reference,  and  in  due  course  of  post  received  an  answer  informing  me  that 
"  one  vacancy  existed  at  that  moment,"  which  was  "  open  for  my  recep- 
tion." 

The  letter  was  signed  "  Richard  Bolter,"  and  that  the  minds  of  his 
correspondents  might  be  perfectly  at  ease,  there  followed  this  sentence, 
by  way  of  appendix. 

"  R.  B.  is  an  Englishman,  long  resident  in  Brussels,  accustomed  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  his  countrymen,  and  desiring  nothing  more  than  the 
pleasure  of  giving  that  satisfaction  which  has  been  experienced  by  thou- 
sands." 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Bolter's  reply,  I  was  disgorged 
from  the  train  which  conveyed  me  from  Cologne  to  Brussels;  and  a 
"  Favourite  "  conveyed  me  to  the  Chateau  de  Schaerbeck,  whose  exterior 
certainly  justified  the  eulogium  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  advertisement. 
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I  was  received  with  much  empressement,  Mr.  Bolter  himself  coming 
oat  to  greet  me,  and  a  smile  of  welcome  being  wafted  from  the  threshold 
by  a  lady,  whom  Mr.  Bolter  affectionately  called  "  the  dispenser  of  his 
happiness,''  and  who  hovered,  like  a  guardian-angel,  above  the  doorstep. 

Mr.  Bolter  was  an  earnest,  florid  man,  attired  in  rather  a  tight  suit  of 
black,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened  by  the  ruddy  hue  of  his  com- 
plexion and  the  singular  vivacity  of  his  manner.  An  energetic  frankness 
appeared  to  be  his  leading  characteristic,  and  he  shook  my  hand  as  I  got 
out  of  the  "  Favorite,"  with  all  the  affection  of  a  brother. 

"Welcome,  sir,"  he  said,  "to  the  Chateau  de  Schaerbeck.  I  cannot 
get  over  it,  sir, — it  is  a  foolish  feeling,  perhaps,  but  I  trust  not  a  cul- 
pable one,  that  I  can  never  meet  a  countryman  in  a  foreign  land  without 
my  heart  yearning  towards  him  immediately.  Nor  am  I  singular  ;  the 
dispenser  of  my  happiness — permit  me,  Mr.  Wells,  to  present  you  to  Mrs. 
Bolter— shares  in  my  weakness.  And  so,  sir,  you  have  been  an  invalid  ? 
A  great  many  of  our  inmates,  Mr.  Wells,  have  come  to  the  Chateau  de 
Schaerbeck  as  invalids,  but  before  a  month  of  their  inmacy — if  I  may 
use  a  favourite  expression  of  Mrs.  B. — has  expired,  they  have  invariably 
trod  the  piancher  in  all  the  erect  majesty  of  perfect  health  and  strength. 
Is  this  a  fact,  Emily,  or  is  it  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Bolter,  whose  attributes  were  of — what  is  termed — the  "  truly 
feminine  "  order,  bent  her  head  gently  forward,  half-closed  her  eyes,  and 
smiled  affirmatively,  displaying,  as  she  did  so,  a  very  fine  set  of  teeth, 
and  extending  a  very  white  hand,  which,  in  the  language  of  romance- 
writers,  was  "  profusely -jewelled."  There  was  a  kind  of  grace  about  her 
and  a  certain  aplomb,  which  seemed  to  say  that  her  days  had  not  always 
been  passed  in  the  utter  seclusion  of  private  life,  though,  from  the  posi- 
tion she  now  occupied,  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  she  had  been  trained 
in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  But,  without  speculating  on  this  point 
too  nicely — for  which,  indeed,  I  had  not  time— it  was  enough  for  me  to 
see  what  was  sufficiently  evident,  that  Mrs.  Bolter  had  been,  nay,  still 
was,  a  fine,  handsome  woman,  tall,  inclining  rather  to  embonpoint,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  not  altogether  unadorned  by  art. 

"  Oh,  sir!"  she  said,  with  a  shrinking  curtsey,  "  Mr.  Bolter  only  speaks 
the  truth,  and  I  trust  if  you  still  are  an  invalid,  that  our  care  may  be 
as  beneficial  in  your  case  as  it  has  proved  to  the  many,  to  whom  Mr. 
Bolter  has  alluded." 

I  must  observe,  en  passant,  that  Mrs.  Bolter  used  a  great  many  italics 
in  her  conversation,  allying  her  style  so  closely  to  that  of  the  advertise- 
ment, that  I  thought  I  could  not  be  far  wrong  in  attributing  its  author- 
ship to  her. 

"  But  come,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  in  his  hearty  way,  "we  must  not 
keep  you  standing  here  in  the  draught.  Emily,  my  love,  show  Mr. 
Wells  to  the  salle-a-manger — a  slight  refreshment  after  your  journey — 
what,  no  ? — ah,  you  would  rather  see  your  chamber ; — quite  natural — 
you  have  the  hunting- chamber  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  building. 
I  call  it  so  on  account  of  the  sylvan  character  of  the  paper,  which  I  pro- 
cured direct  from  Rixheim.  I  make  it  a  point  always  to  go  to  the 
fountain-head  for  everything — by  so  doing  our  inmates  secure  the  best, 
and  we  are  content" 

So  saying,  Mr.  Bolter  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  intense  delight, 
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as  if  the  whole  essence  of  ao  invalid's  comfort  were  concentrated  in  the 
fact  of  his  bedroom  being  papered  with  hounds  and  horses.  If  I  had 
been  a  sportsman — which  I  am  not — I  might,  perhaps,  hare  shared  in 
his  gratification ;  but  my  health  being  still  delicate,  and  the  winter  fast 
approaching,  I  confess  I  thought  more  of  the  locality  of  the  room  than 
of  its  internal  decorations,  and  "  the  north-east  angle"  produced  a  slight 
shiver  which  I  could  not  repress. 

"Cold,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Bolter,  whose  observant  eye  was  every- 
where,— "  we  have  a  remedy  for  that  at  the  Chateau  de  Senaerbeek.  The 
fires  we  make  up  in  this  house — chdieau  I  would  say— have  not  their 
equal  anywhere ;  I  don't  except  England.  Coal  and  wood,  sir — coal  and 
wood ;  that's  the  way  we  do  it.  This  is  the  temple  of  Vesta, — sacred 
flame  never  extinct  Belgian  forests,  Belgian  coal-pits.  Wood  from 
Soignies,  coal  from  Mons ;  all  in  a  ring-fence,  as  I  may  say.  A  little 
higher,  sir — the  first  landing-place — after  the  next,  Mr.  Wells;  the 
higher  we  go,  the  purer  the  air;  you'll  excuse  Mrs.  Bolter,  sir, 
— sensitive  mind,  you  see  —  single  gentleman's  apartment  —  save  her 
all  the  trouble  I  can — sole  object  in  life  to  make  everybody  content." 

This  speech  was  the  running  accompaniment  to  my  ascent  of  a  very 
steep  staircase,  up  which  Mr.  Bolter  preceded  me  as  my  guide,  till  we 
were  prevented  by  the  roof  from  going  any  further. 

He  then  threw  open  the  door  of  a  large  room  on  one  side  of  die  last 
landing-place,  and  exclaimed, 

"  There,  sir,  there — that  is  the  hunting-chamber !  Allow  me  to  wet- 
come  you  to  it." 

I  thought  this  was  a  needless  ceremony  after  having  received  a  general 
welcome  to  the  chdieau;  but  I  soon  discovered  that,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  hospitality,  Mr.  Bolter  was  in  the  habit  of  welcoming  his  "  inmates*9 
to  all  its  contents,  separately,  scarcely  forgetting  the  chairs  and  tables. 

It  is  not  very  much  the  custom  on  the  Continent  to  overload  the  bed* 
rooms  with  furniture,  and  the  hunting-chamber  in  the  Chateau  de  Schaer- 
beck  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  French  bed,  a  fauteUil  in  yellow 
velvet,  two  rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  ricketty  card-table,  a  console  with  a 
marble  top,  and  a  wash-hand-stand  of  very  diminutive  proportions,  were 
almost  lost  in  the  apartment,  which  certainly  owed  all  its  brilliancy  to  the 
hunting-paper,  of  which  Mr.  Bolter  appeared  so  proud.  But  to  make 
amends  for  the  paucity  of  furniture  there  were  plenty  of  windows,  which, 
from  the  flutter  of  the  thin  white  curtains  that  draped  them,  promised — 
even  when  closed— quite  as  much  air  as  light,  and  I  looked  round  for  the 
famous  coal  and  wood  fire  of  which  Mr.  Bolter  had  so  exultantly  spoken* 
I  saw  nothing,  however,  but  a  large  yawning  fireplace,  in  which  a  clumsy 
grate,  like  a  kitchen-range,  had  been  fixed,  without  hobs. 

Mr.  Bolter  caught  my  eye. 

"  That's  my  contrivance,  sir, — English  comfort  you  see, — never  forget 
the  old  country.  When  I  purchased  this  chateau,  there  wasn't  a  grate 
in  the  house,  nothing  but  flat  hearths,  sir,  and  the  things  they  call  '  dogs.' 
You  couldn't  have  burnt  coals  and  wood  in  them  at  any  price.  What 
did  I  do,  sir?  I  banished  the  'dogs'  forthwith,  imported  these  grates 
from  Birmingham,  and  now  you  can  do  anything  you  please  with  them." 

It  struck  me  that  the  best  use  he  could  turn  them  to,  in  the  month  of 
November,  was  to  put  fire  in  them,  and  I  told  him  so. 
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u  God  bless  my  heart !"  he  said.  "  This  looks  like  an  omission, — haft 
k  not  one.  Fuel,  sir,  though  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  Belgium,  is  expen- 
sive,— hat  then  the  climate  makes  k  so*  Still,  I  always  like  to  consult 
the  feelings  of  my  inmates  before  I  venture  on  extras.  Yon  would  like 
a  fire  at  once,  Mr.  Wells !  Antoine,"  he  exclaimed,  rushing  out  of  the 
room  and  shouting  over  the  balusters,  "  (J^peehea-done,  vite,  du  feu  pour 
monsieur,  dans  la  Salle  des  Chasseurs,  monies  tout-de-saite,  avee  du  boie, 
du  charbon  et  des  petits  bigots V9 

Mr.  Bolter  was  as  voluble  m  French  as  in  English,  though  his  accent 
was  not,  perhaps,  the  finest,  and  as  his  lungs  were  good,  Antoine,  whom 
he  had  summoned  from  the  basse-conr,  soon  made  his  appearance  laden 
with  combustibles.  As  he  had  previously  brought  up  my  baggage 
while  I  was  receiving  the  salutation  of  Mrs.  Bolter  in  the  hall,  I  began 
to  busy  myself  with  it,  aa  a  hint  to  my  host  that  I  should  like  to  be  left 
a  tone 

*'  Just  so,"  said  he,  interpreting  my  thoughts,  "  anxious,  to  see  you 
fairly  installed ;  the  dinner-hour  at  the  ck&ieau  is  six  o'clock — English 
time  adhered  to, — allowing  for  latitude — try  to  be  as  English  as  we  can, 
— at  a  quarter  before  meet  in  the  Grand  Salon,  have  the  happiness  to 
present  you  to  my  inmates,  welcome  you  to  our  genial  board — every 
effort,  sir,'  to  give  satisfaction  and  inspire  content" 

With  these  words  Mr.  Bolter  again  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand  and 
bustled  oat  of  the  room,  leaving  Antoine  on  his  knees  engaged  in  the 
arduous  task  of  lighting  the  fire.  In  spite  of  the  paper,  which  would  not 
burn,  the  feat  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  I  was  left  to  my  meditations 
till  the  half-hour  bell— Mr.  Bolter's  English  custom — announced  that  it 
was  time  to  make  my  toilette. 

As  I  was  somewhat  carious  to  know  who  the  other  inmates  might  be, 
I  quickly  got  through  the  task  and  descended  to  the  Grand  Salon,  to 
which  the  first  floor  of  the  Chateau  de  Schaerbeek  was  devoted. 

Whatever  my  own  curiosity,  as  a  new  comer,  might  have  been,  about 
the  company  at  Mr.  Bolter's  establishment,  it  appeared  to  be  more  than 
shared  by  the  "  inmates"  with  respect  to  myself,  for  not  only  were  they 
all  assembled  in  the  Grand  Salon  when  I  made  my  appearance,  but 
there  was  a  general  hush  of  voices  as  I  opened  the  door,  and  a  general 
levelling  of  eye-glasses  as  I  closed  it  behind  me  and  advanced  towards  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Bolter  and  "  The  Dispenser*'  both  stepped  forward,  the  gentleman 
shaking  me  by  the  hand  with  fresh  vehemence  and  welcoming  me  to 
that  part  of  the  thdteam,  and  the  lady  blandly  smiling  and  trusting  that 
1  was  rallying  from  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  my  journey. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  when  I  had  reassured  his  wife  on  the  subject 
of  her  inquiry,  "  1  have  now  a  most  pleasurable  task  to  perform;— that 
of  having  the  honour  of  making  you  known  to  the  inmates— the  distin- 
guished inmates,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  them — of  the  Chateau 
de  Schaerbeek. 

Mr.  Bolter  accordingly  took  me  again  by  the  hand,— he  seemed  totally 
unable  to  forego  that  ceremony — and  led  me  towards  the  fire-place,  on 
one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  fauteuu\  was  a  lady  very  splendidly  attired, 
whom  he  named  to  me  as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Vermeil. 

"Very   dutmguie,"    he  whispered,  "very  ditfwguee,  —  Viscount's 
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daughter-in-law — most  aristocratic  connexion,  indeed,  quite  first-rate. 
Allow  me  the  honour,  madam,  of  presenting  &c," — the  usual  formality' 
was  gone  through— the  lady  bent  her  glittering  head,  and  I  was  passed 
on  to  her  companions.  Mr.  Bolter  enumerated  them  in  succession : 
"  Lady  South,  *  enormously  wealthy ;' — Miss  Smokey,  *  highly  accom- 

Slished; — a  perfect  savante* — Mrs.  Mizzleweather — 'seen  an  immense 
eal  of  the  world;'  Miss  Pryce  Jenkyns, — 'a  great  heiress;'  and  Miss 
Stride,  '  active  creature, — indomitable  energy.' 

These  were  the  ladies,  whose  qualifications  Mr.  Bolter  favoured  me 
with,  in  a  stage-whisper.  With  the  gentlemen  he  avoided  details,  con- 
tenting himself  by  simply  naming  them :  "  Colonel  Berkeley  Bagwell, 
the  Reverend  Spankwell  Slug,  Captain  Cushion,  Mr.  Mizzle  weather,  Le 
Comte  de  Colibri,  Major  McCurragh,  and  Mr.  Flaw." 

"  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolter,  washing  his 
hands  a  la  Lady  Macbeth,  though  with  a  countenance  rather  more 
cheerful,  "  having  made  our  new  inmate  welcome,  as  I  trust  and  am 
proud  to  think  he  is,  it  only  remains  for  me-— just  so ;  tres  bien,  Antoine  ; 
'Madame  est  servie,* — will  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Vermeil  permit  me — Mr. 
Wells,  Mrs.  Bolter  will  be  happy— gentlemen,  I  will  not  direct  your 
choice." 

This  flourish  having  been  executed,  Mr.  Bolter  offered  his  arm  to  the 
viscount's  daughter-in-law,  Colonel  Bagwell  paired  off  with  Lady  South, 
Mr.  Mizzleweather  with  Miss  Smokey,  Major  McCurragh  with  Miss 
Pryce  Jenkyns,  Mr.  Flaw  with  Mrs.  Mizzleweather,  Count  Colibri  with 
Miss  Stride,  and  Captain  Cushion,  having  no  lady  to  escort,  walked  off 
with  the  Reverend  Spankwell  Slug,  while  Mrs.  Bolter  and  myself  brought 
up  the  rear. 

I  need  not,  at  present,  particularise  the  arrangement  of  the  party  at 
table,  further  than  to  observe  that  I  occupied  the  place  of  honour  by  the 
side  of  "  The  Dispenser,"  and  had  Miss  Smokey  on  my  right  The 
room  was  well  lit,  the  board  somewhat  scantily  covered :  tall  bottles  of 
what  Mr.  Bolter  called  "grand  ordinaire,"  carefully  ticketed,  flanked 
every  cover  ;  the  napkins  were  set  on  in  fan-like  fashion,  making  a  great 
display,  and  a  number  of  large  caraffes  sparkled  with  clean  water. 
A  large  stove  occupied  one  end  of  the  room,  a  sideboard  the  other ;  the 
windows  were  festooned  with  scarlet  and  white  curtains,  and  half  a  dozen 
large  looking-glasses,  reflecting  the  company  and  each  other,  made  a 
bold  bid  for  "the  illimitable." 

Mr.  Bolter  carried  with  him  into  the  salon  the  same  buoyant  demon- 
strating manner  that  characterised  him  elsewhere.  He  served  out  the 
potage  aux  croutons  with  the  air  of  one  who  believed  it  to  be  turtle-soup 
—only  more  wholesome. 

"  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Vermeil  agrees  with  me,  Emily,"  he  called  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  "  that  she  never  ate  any  potage  equal  to  this.  What 
I  like  it  for,  and  so  does  the  colonel — no  better  judge  in  the  world— don't 
you,  colonel — is,  that  it  just  clears  the  way,  nothing  more — pleasant,  but 
not  oppressive.  I  hope  you've  got  some  fish  to-day,  my  dear ;  what 
blessings  railroads  are  !  Now  we  can  get  our  salmon  every  day  from 
England.  I  don't  think  the  Continental  salmon  worth  eating — do  you, 
Mizzleweather  ?" 

It  seemed,  however,  that  the  railroad  had  not  been  so  punctual  on  this 
occasion  as  usual,  for  when  the  cover  was  removed  from  the  fish,  no 
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talmon  was  there.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  a  large  dish  of  skate,  gar- 
nished with  parsnips,  which  "  The  Dispenser"  announced,  in  a  delicate, 
mincing  manner,  as  "  Raie  aux  panaia." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolter,  "  we  can't  entirely  reckon  on  the  Ostend 
boat — weather  too  rough,  I  dare  say ;  if  I  could  have  imagined  such  a 
contretemps  I  would  have  telegraphed  to  Paris — Chevet  always  has 
salmon.  But,  after  all,  (raie  aux  panais,'  as  my  chef  prepares  it,  is  quite 
as  fine  ;  many  give  it  the  preference." 

The  inmates  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Schaerbeck  did  not  look  as  if  they  were 
of  this  way  of  thinking,  for  a  blank  expression  pervaded  every  counte- 
nance on  hearing  what  was  the  substitute  ;  but,  as  better  might  not  be, 
the  generality  did  ample  justice  to  it.  Things  improved,  however,  as  the 
dinner  proceeded,  ana  something  better  being  circulated  than  Mr.  Bolter's 
"  grand  ordinaire,"  the  guests  grew  lively,  and  a  flow  of  talk  set  in. 
Could  I  have  listened  to  all  that  was  going  on,  I  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  greatly  edified,  but  my  attention  was  chiefly  claimed  by  "  The  Dis- 
penser," who  appeared  to  consider  me,  for  the  first  day  at  least,  as  her 
peculiar  property. 

Mrs.  Bolter's  style  of  conversation  was  "the  confidential,"  and  she 
possessed,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  lady  I  ever  met  with,  the 
faculty  of  sighing.  She  sighed  when  she  smiled,  sighed  when  she  spoke, 
siriied  when  she  raised  a  bumper  of  champagne  to  her  lips,  and  sighed 
when  she  set  down  her  empty  glass.  All  this  denoted,  of  course,  an  ex- 
quisite temperament,  and  her  words  confirmed  the  impression. 

Her  "  family-history,"  to  use  her  own  expression,  was  the  subject  on 
which  she  descanted.  " 

"  It  is  something,  sir,"  she  said — of  course  with  a  sigh — "  to  see  ourselves 
surrounded  by  so  many  kind  friends.  Not  that  I  who  know  so  well  the 
grappling  energy  that  is  in  ma-husband  (she  pronounced  these  two  words 
as  one)  and  the  sustaining  power  of  my  own  nature,  ever  despaired  ;  but 
it  was  necessary  that  herculean  efforts  should  be  made,  and  they  were 
made.  I  think,  Mr.  Wells,  that  I  need  not  tell  you — I  am  sure  you  have 
already  divined  the  truth,  that  I  was  not  born  to  the  painful  position — 
still  painful  though  consolatory — that  I  now  occupy.  Affluence  and 
luxury  were  the  attendants  on  my  infancy,  fortune  smiled  on  my  girlhood, 
my  noble-hearted  father  indulged  ray  every  wish,  ray  fond  mother — let  me 
draw  a  veil  over  the  happy  past :  I  was  sought,  1  was  won,  I  was  wed. 
Ma-husband — he  smiles  even  now  as  he  was  wont  to  do — who  ought  to 
have  inherited  large  possessions,  but  did  not — a  base  uncle,  his  sole 
guardian,  having  betrayed  his  trust — ma-husband,  Mr.  Wells,  threw  him- 
self, with  his  dauntless  mind,  upon  the  world,  and  daringly  ventured  his 
aU  ;  but  when  on  the  very  verge  of  success  Fortune  eluded  his  grasp,  and 
dashed  the  cup  from  his  lips.  You  can  understand  the  poignancy  of  my 
feelings  at  such  a  moment !" 

This  might  have  been  possible  had  I  known  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  though  "  The  Dispenser's1'  language  was  eloquent  her  meaning 
was  obscure;  there  was,  however,  a  novelty  in  her  style  that  enter- 
tained me,  and  I  looked  the  sympathy  I  was  supposed  to  feel. 

44 1  see,"  she  continued,  in  the  sotto-voce  tone  in  which  she  began,  "  I 
see  you  have  a  congenial  mind  :  volumes  could  not  describe  the  misery 
of  that  hour.     Enough  that  ma-husband  breasted  the  surge,  and  once 
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more  rode  triumphant  on  the  wave.  If  again  he  was  buffeted  by  the 
pitiless  storm,  shudder  when  I  tell  you  that  he  owed  his  ruin  to  the  blind 
confidence  which  he  reposed  in  a  treacherous  friend !  Without  a  thought 
I  gave  up  my  jointure  for  the  sake  of  my  beloved  Benjamin,  retaining 
only  a  few  personal  valuables,  the  bequest  of  a  sainted  grandmamma; 
these,  too,  I  would  have  "flung1  upon  the  costly  heap  which  we  sacrificed 
at  tiie  time  of  ma-husband's  misfortunes,  but  the  creditors  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  thing.  '  Let  us,'  they  unanimously  exclaimed,  '  let  us  respect 
and  respond  to  the  noble  sentiment  that  dictated  eo  much  self-denial,' 
and — will  you  credit  my  assertion,  Mr.  Wells — they  not  only  suffered  me 
to  retain  my  jewels,  but  actually  subscribed  among  themselves  to  purchase 
for  me  a  testimonial  of  their  sense  of  nry  conduct,  that  handsome  cande- 
labrum winch  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Ma-husband  makes  a 
point  of  always  using  it,  as  some  slight  balm  to  my  lacerated  feelings, 
though  I  fear  that  the  constant  friction  which  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
bright — silver  tarnishes  so  rapidly  in  this  country — has  weU-mgh,  if  not 
altogether,  effaced  the  grateful  inscription  which  was  once  engraved  on  its 
base." 

A  sigh,  which  was  almost  a  sob,  closed  thw  part  of  "  The  Dispenser's" 
communication,  and  the  appearance  of  a  truffled  turkey,  which  she  in- 
sisted on  carving  herself  prevented  its  immediate  renewal.  But  it  was 
not  destined  that  I  should  burst  in  ignorance,  for  my  neighbour,  Miss 
Smokey,  perceiving  that  "  The  Dispenser  "  was  likely  to  be  occupied  for 
some  time  by  her  legitimate  avocations,  put  in  her  claim  to  the  exercise 
of  a  lady's  privilege. 

"  Nice  person,  Mrs.  Bolter — oh,  very  !"  she  said,  answering  her  own 
remark  in  the  same  breath.     "  You  think  so,  of  course  Y9 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Miss  Smokey  gave  a  short,  dry  cough, 
slightly  shrugging  her  sharp  shoulders,  and  just  raising  her  strongly- 
marked  eyebrows.  It  was  plain  that  Miss  Smokey  was  not  altogether 
of  my  opinion. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  continued,  looking  stedfastly  at  her  plate  while  she 
talked,  "  you  have  heard  all  about  the  trials  and  struggles  and  super- 
human efforts  of  '  ma-husband/  and  no  end  to  heroic  sacrifices  in  another 
quarter!" 

"  Something  of  both,"  I  answered,  "In  a  general  kind  of  way." 

"  Ah,  that's  it  ;  you're  not  likely  to  get  at  tbe  particulars  from  her. 
Though  I  didn't  listen  I  know  every  word  she  said.  It's  stereotyped,  she 
puts  everybody  in  her  confidence,  you're  the  last  victim.  If  you  choose 
I'll  give  you  another  version  of  '  the  family-history.' " 

I  bowed  to  Miss  Smokey,  who  at  once  started  off,  at  score. 

"  l  Old  Welcome,' "  she  said,  u  that's  the  name  we  give  him  here," 
indicating  Mr.  Bolter  by  a  jerk  of  her  head,  "  has  been  at  all  in  the 
ring,  as  our  parson,  there,  says.  He  began  life,  they  tell  me — mind,  I 
only  speak  from  general  report — a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  failed  ; 
went  on  the  stage,  and  foiled  there  too  ;  turned  mesmeric  lecturer,  and 
met  with  something  more  than  failure :  got  horsewhipped,  if  all's  true 
that's  told  of  him  ;  then  he  was  a  director  of  everything  :  of  a  railway 
company  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus,  to  save  two  miles  jolting  on  don- 
keys ;  of  a  balloon-light  company  to  illuminate  all  London  ;  of  an  anti- 
east-wind  and  fog  company,  to  annihilate  consumption  in  England,  and 
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I  don't  know  what  beside.  Then  came  a  blank  in  his  history,  and  what 
he  was  for  some  years  nobody  can  tell,  I  believe  he  hardly  knows  himself. 
He  then  did  something  on  the  Stock-exchange ;  perhaps  you  know  what 
it  is,  I  don't,  when  people  don't  make  their  own  as  other  folks'  fortunes  ? 
Oh,  *  lame  duck,'  very  well,  he  was  one.  After  that  he  was  an  auc- 
tioneer, they  say,  and,  when  that  failed,  he  had,  of  course,  only  one  re- 
source left. 

"  What  was  that  ?'  I  asked. 

"  To  turn  wine-merchant.  Most  occupations  of  a  commercial  nature 
require  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  the  sale  of  wine  any 
one  may  undertake  without  the  slightest  misgiving.  The  jargon  of  the 
trade,  hke  eonnoisseurship  in  genera],  is  soon  caught,  and  '  vintages ' — 
(111  be  bound  he  has  the  word  on  his  tongue  now,  while  he's  helping 
Mrs.  Vermeil  and  himself  to  your  champagne)—'  vintages,'  I  say,  are 
nine  timet  out  often  not  such  as  please  Heaven,  but  the  wine-merchant's 
own  invention.  You  stared  when  I  said  'your  champagne ;'  you'll  find 
out  what  that  means  by-and-by." 

"  Then  did  the  wine  speculation  answer  ?"  I  inquired,  not  understand- 
ing her  allueion, 

"like  the  rest,"  returned  Miss  Smokey ;  "it  has  been  whispered 
after  all,  that  the  wine-business  was  only  another  name  for  bill-discount- 
ing. However,  Old  Welcome  rot  into  the  Gazette  and  out  of  England, 
leaving  Ins  creditors  they  say — for  I  really  know  nothing  about  it  myself 
— to  strike  dockets  against  imaginary  effects,  and  after  trying  Boulogne, 
which  didn't  answer,  found  his  way  to  Brussels,  where,  as  you  see,  he 
flourishes" 

For  a  person  who  knew  nothing  herself,  Miss  Smokey  appeared  to  have 
a  considerable  share  of  information.  She  was  in  the  vein,  and  went  on. 
u  Am  to  our  languishing  friend,  there,  I  needn't  mention  names — don't 
look  that  way  while  I'm  speaking — fix  your  eyes  on  that  little  Welsh 
woman,  or  on  Mrs.  Vermeil ;  you  can't  see  the  cracks  in  her  face  at  this 
distance ;  as  to  our  languishing  friend,  people  say  she  has  tried  as  many 
professions  as  her  kusoand—-l  hope,  hem  !  he  is  her  husband,  poor 
thing — nursery-governess,  lady's  maid,  concert-singer,  I  have  heard,  an 
artist's  model,  though  that  does  not  strike  me  as  very  likely,  at  all  events 
it  must  have  been  a  long  while  ago ;  for,  unless  it's  an  African  Venus,  I 
don't  see  what  she  could  have  been  the  model  of,  for  the  last  thirty  years 
at  least.  But  I  don't  pretend  to  know  what  she  was  exactly,  very  likely 
it  was  all  very  respectable  but  whatever  it  may  have  been  she  hasn't  been 
left  altogether  friendless.  If  somebody — mind,  I  mention  no  names — the 
British  peerage  is  a  sealed  book  to  me — if  somebody  hadn't  come  forward 
about  two  years  ago— and  not  for  the  first  time — I  fancy  Old  Welcome 
would  have  been  in  the  Petiis  Cannes  instead  of  the  Chateau  de  Schaer- 
beck — fine  sounding  name,  isn't  it—and,  after  all,  it's  pleasanter  to  be 
your  own  master  than  pass  your  time  in  a  foreign  prison,  though  you 
mayn't  quite  like  the  sort  of  assistance  that  keeps  you  out  of  one." 

"  What  a  well-spring  of  benevolence   there  must  be  in  this  lady's 
bosom,"  thought  I,  as  Miss  Smoky  paused  for  a  moment,  not  to  collect 
her  ideas,  but  to  gather  breath  to  go  on. 
"  It  would  hardly  be  fair,"  she  resumed,  "  since  you  know  the  people's 
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names  here,  not  to  be  au  fait  of  something  more  belonging  to  them.  I 
like  folks  that  have  character,  it  makes  society  so  very  agreeable.  There's 
no  want  of  character  here,  at  any  rate.  Who  shall  1  begin  with  ?  Rank 
and  sex,  I  suppose,  must  have  the  pas!  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Vermeil — 
a  widow  bewitched,  if  not  bewitching;  her  husband,  was — some  say  he's 
dead,  some  only  in  Australia — the  eldest  son  of  an  Irish  viscount,  whose 
title  was  found  out  for  him  when  he  was  nothing  better  than  an  excise- 
man— that's  a  fact  all  the  world  know.  Well,  he  hadn't  much  money, 
as  you  may  suppose,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Vermeil's  expectations  were, 
what  might  have  been  called  by  him,  'a  considerable  thrifle  below 
nothing,'  when  he  fell  in  with  that  lady  whose  head— don't  you  think 
so  ?— looks  as  if  a  shower  of  fire-flies  had  just  fallen  on  it  She  was 
somebody's  daughter  who  made  a  fortune  by  hardbake,  I  believe — used 
to  supply  the  bon-bons  at  the  city  companies'  dinners;  this  Irishman 
married  her,  spent  her  money — she  helping— and  then  disappeared.  His 
hat  and  greatcoat,  card-case  and  empty  pocket-book  were  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Fulharo,  where  they  had  a  villa,  but  though 
the  river  was  dragged  the  body  never  was  found,  and  nobody  knows  any- 
thing more  about  aim,  or  if  they  do  they  keep  it  to  themselves.  He  was 
frightfully  in  debt  at  the  time— everything  was  sold — creditors  realised 
about  three-halfpence  in  the  pound — and  I  do  pity  the  poor  man  in  Bond- 
street  who  supplied  her  with  rouge  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  making 
her  a  beauty  in  spite  of  herself — his  bill  was  two  thousand  pounds  if  it 
was  a  penny.  What  she  has  to  go  on  with  now  comes  from  Old  Toffy, 
her  father,  though  she's  much  too  fine  a  lady  to  live  with  him. 

"  Our  chaplain,  who  sits  next  her — he  always  makes  a  point  of  saying 
grace — fine  fellow,  isn't  he?— eyes  rather  too  light  a  grey,  perhaps — 
something  sinister  in  the  look,  don't  it  strike  you  ? — and  his  mouth, 
handsome,  but  bad  expression  ?  He  if  a  clergyman,  oh  yes !  Married, 
too,  don't  deny  it,  though  he  lives  here  en  gar$on.  He  didn't  say  he  was 
married,  however,  till  I  found  it  out ;  he  might  have  added — if  he  wanted 
the  whole  truth  to  be  known — that  two  out  of  his  three  wives  are  still 
alive.  Some  counter-claims,  which  he  thought  might  have  been  settled 
to  his  prejudice  at  the  Old  Bailey,  sent  him  off  post  haste  to  Brus- 
sels. It  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  he  was  afraid  of,  not  his  moral 
position,  for,  in  his  view  of  the  case,  he  had  made  himself  safe.  Having 
married  his  second  wife  while  his  first  was  living,  and  his  third  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  first,  he  fancies  the  second  has  no  claim  upon 
him,  but  as  there  might  be  some  little  difficulty  about  dates,  he  thinks  the 
wisest  plan  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Very  fascinating  manners,  but 
dreadfully  bad  temper ;  drinks  hard,  plays  high,  and  quarrels  before  he 
pays.  Has  fought  quite  as  many  duels  as  Captain  Cushion,  the  little  man 
with  the  moustache  on  his  right  hand,  who  is  doing  the  agreeable  to  Miss 
Pryce  Jenkyns.  Captain  Cushion  ought  to  have  been  a  billiard-marker — 
I  have  heard  somebody  say— of  course  I  can't  be  expected  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  in  his  case — that  he  was  one — at  Cork,  or  Brighton, 
or  somewhere." 

"  Pleasant  companions  these,"  was  my  internal  observation,  feeling 
myeelf  an  inmate  for  a  month,  unless  I  was  willing  to  forfeit  three  hundred 
francs,  that  being  the  amount  for  the  term  specified.     Having,  however, 
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learnt  so  much,  I  felt  disposed  to  know  "  by  the  worst  means,  the  worst," 
and  suffered  Miss  Smokey  to  continue  her  scandalous  chronicle. 

"Miss  Pryce  Jenkyns  comes  next  Quite  a  genius— in  Wales  ;  an 
heiress — in  Belgium.  You  have  her  word  for  it,  and  her  maid's 
into  the  bargain  ;  I  hope  it's  considered  in  the  poor  thing's  wages. 
She  has  got  a  beautiful  '  seat' — a  six-roomed  cottage,  I  believe — and 
writes  *  Castle  Brymbo'  on  her  card,  as  if  it  was  *  Castle  Howard'  or 
c  Chat8worth.'  I  never  question  anybody's  veracity,  but  if  I  must  say 
what  I  think,  I  don't  believe  she  has  uttered  a  syllable  of  truth  the  whole 
six  weeks  she  has  been  in  the  chateau,  except,  you  know,  by  acci- 
dent. The  captain  will  have  a  great  catch  in  her — when  he  gets 
heir — or  the  major — if  he's  to  be  the  happy  man.  There's  no  mistake 
about  Major  McCurragh,  quite  a  gentleman,  if  he  only  was  on  full  pay, 
which  people  tell  me,  he  never  will  be.  You  mustnt  ask  me  why;  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  hocussing  racehorses  or  any  other  tricks  of  the 
turf.  Lady  South's  a  charming  creature — now,  really  I  Upon  my  word 
I'm  in  earnest.  Look  at  her  bright,  lovely  colour — cheeks,  ears,  forehead, 
nose,  not  a  bit  of  difference  anywhere,  when  Nature's  as  impartial  as 
she's  bountiful  nobody  can  find  fault.  You  may  fancy  her  voice  is  coarse, 
and  that  she  laughs  too  loud,  but  then  consider  "her  immense  animal 
spirits.  Quite  necessary  she  should  have  them  ;  her  husband  is  such  a 
long  way  off.  He's  a  West  India  proprietor,  and  her  health  is  too  deli- 
cate for  that  climate.  Dear  me,  I  hope  she  thinks  of  poor  Sir  William 
now  and  then.  I  dare  say  her  gaiety  is  all  put  on,  though  I  observe  she 
always  seems  to  enjoy  herself  most  when  she  sits  next  to  Colonel  Bag- 
well. The  colonel's  quite  a  man  of  the  world — not  at  all  worldly,  I  don't 
mean  that,  very  old  family — his  ancestors  came  over  with  the  Conqueror 
— will  have  a  splendid  estate — he  says — when  his  father  dies,  which  must 
be  soon,  for  he  was  ninety-seven  or  ninety-eight,  the  colonel  does  not 
exactly  remember  which,  last  birthday.  The  colonel  talks  about  '  Bag- 
well Park' — I  haven't  a  doubt  there  is  such  a  place — but  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  an  attorney,  lives  at  Bristol.  I  don't  know  that  the  colonel 
ever  was  in  the  Guards,  but  he  says  so,  and  nobody  contradicts  him,  he 
writes  '  Unattached'  after  his  name,  but  it  doesn't  look  it  at  present.  He 
runs  over  to  England  occasionally,  but  never  stays  there  very  lone,  nor  ever 

futs  up  twice,  they  tell  me,  at  the  same  hotel.  As  to  being  in  debt,  why, 
believe  he  can't  help  it.  It's  a  sort  of  disease  that  he  took  naturally,  like 
the  measles.  I  don't  know  how  he  manages  in  these  railroad  times,  but 
I  have  heard  that  in  the  old  coaching  days  he  has  been  known  to  run  up 
a  tailor  s  bill  in  a  country  town  while  they  were  changing  horses.  The 
gentleman  on  my  right  hand — he's  as  deaf  as  a  post — is  honest  John 
Mizzleweather ;  did  all  the  business  of  two  whole  counties  malgre  /to, 
people  would  employ  him  he  was  so  honest ; — failed  one  fine  day  and  let 
the  two  counties  in  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  each  ;  he  has  brought 
his  honesty  to  Brussels,  and  as  it  is  a  scarce  commodity  here,  he  thrives 
upon  it.  Thaf  s  Mr.  Flaw  who  divides  him  from  his  wife.  He's  a  virtuoso, 
deals  privately  in  objects  of  art ;  is  a  great  collector  of  W ardour-street 
antiques,  and  supplies* a  large  establishment  there  with  pictures  by  the 
first  masters ;  has  some  very  choice  specimens  of  the  Flemish  school ;  buys 
on  commission  ;  and  purchasers,  they  say,  find  his  accounts,  like  his  pic- 
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fares,  Flemish  ones.  Mrs.  Mizzleweather  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
so  you  needn't  to  expeet  to  hear  me  say  a  word  against  her.  Who  could  ? 
She  is  so  useful.  Never  refuses  any  kind  of  service  that's  asked  of  her. 
If  she  did,  I  don't  know  how  honest  John  and  she  could  make  both  ends 
meet.  But  they  do  contrive  it — somehow.  The  gentleman  who  wears 
that  decoration,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  or  a  pincushion  imitation  of  it,  I 
don't  know  which,  is  Count  Prosper  CoJibri — a  diplomatist,  I  hear,  though 
what  government  he  represents  he  keeps  to  iumseifj  being,  he  tells  us*  on 
a  secret  mission.  The  principal  sharer  of  his  secrets  at  present,  seems  to 
be  Miss  Stride,  that  bold-looking  person  with  the  large  black  eyes  at  the 
head  of  the  table — you  can  see  her  in  that  glass — who  pastes  three-parts 
of  the  day  on  horseback,  smokes,  Tm  told,  half  the  night  in  bed,  and 
always  speaks  her  mind.  There,  now  you  know  all  about  everybody 
and,  as  our  charming  hostess  has  done  helping  the  turkey— no  one  makes 
a  dish  go  so  far  as  she  can — I  shall  leave  you  once  more  to  her  amiable 

AMU*    •> 

care. 

Miss  Smokey  had,  indeed,  sketched  some  pleasant  portraits,  and,  if  the 
hkenesses  were  correct,  an  "inmacy"  at  the  Chateau  de  Schaerbeck  held 
out  no  very  agreeable  prospects  for  a  quiet  person  kke  myself  Bankrupts, 
swindlers,  demireps,  duellists — a  pretty  society  this !  I  must  get  out  of  it 
as  quickly  as  I  got  in,  and  how  to  accomplish  this  end,  without  fracas, 
became  the  subject  of  my  immediate  consideration. 

My  reverie  was  observed  by  Mrs.  Bolter,  who  had  not  been  so  entirely 
engrossed  by  her  i^sceet  occupation  as  to  have  fek  quite  on  velvet  during 
Miss  Smokey's  conversation,  as  I  saw  by  an  uneasy  glance  which  oc- 
casionally escaped  her.  With  an  air  of  extreme  solicitude  a  The  Dispenser" 
trusted  I  was  not  unwell — perhaps  the  room  was  too  warm — perhaps,  as 
I  had  been  an  invalid,  too  much  conversation,  particularly  if  it  was  not  of 
a  soothing  kind — fatigued  me. 

"  I  know  so  well,"  she  continued,  in  her  low  hut  iinpreesive  accents, 
"  how  to  feel  for  depression  of  spirits,  I  have  suffered  from  it  so  much 
myself — anything  exciting  jars  so  upon  the  mind.  Even  the  greatest 
cleverness  does  not  suffice  to  cheer  the  drooper; — persons  of  a  descriptive 
turn  are  so  apt  to  be  led  away  by  their  imaginations — so  prone  to  over- 
charge their  subjects — meaning  nothing  all  the  time — but  doing  an  in- 
calculable deal  of  injury  by  their  heedlessness.  I  sympathised  with  you 
most  emoerety  just  now,"  she  added,  in  her  most  subdued  tone,  a  for  I 
knew  that  you  would  be  the  victim  of  false  impressions.  It  was  only  an 
hour  before  dinner  that  I  discovered  the  real  character  of  that  individual 
— too  late  to  prevent  her  appearance  here  to-day,  but  I  have  already 
spoken  to  ma-husband,  and  his  decision  will  be  irrevocable.  She  quits 
mis  establishment  to-morrow.  Money,  under  such  circumstances,  is  no 
recompense." 

I  put  the  best  face  I  could  upon  the  matter,  assuring  the  lady  that  I 
was  not  in  the  least  out  of  spirits — a  passing  throb  of  headache,  nothing 
more,  might  have  affected  me— and,  to  dispel  her  amiable  anxiety,  turned 
the  discourse  to  general  subjects,  avoiding  any  more  tete-a-tete  communi- 
cations, on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Bolter,  as  I  have  observed,  upheld  all  English  customs,  "because," 
as  he  said,  "he  loved  the  old  country;"  and  on  this  account,  when  the 
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ladies  rose  to  leave  the  room,  the  gentlemen  returned  to  their  seats. 
With  the  clue  which  Miss  Smokey  had  given  me,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discover  that  Mr.  Bolter  found  it  his  interest  to  love  his  country  and  her 
customs,  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  shifted  his  place  to  occupy  that  which 
*  The  Dispenser"  had  jost  vacated,  he  superadded  the  metier  of  the  wine- 
merchant  to  the  hospitality  of  the  host.  He  was  reminded,  he  observed, 
addressing  himself  to  Colonel  Bagwell,  be  was  reminded — but  a  propos  of 
what  be  did  not  say — that  he  had  just  received  some  splendid  Bordeaux 
direct  from  his  own  grower,  of  which  he  could  let  htm  have  a  piece  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price,  considering  the  quality,  which  was  superb— and 
when  the  colonel  bad  at  once  agreed  to  take  the  offered  piece,  and  as  much 
more  as  be  liked — he  turned  to  apologise  for  "  the  little  transaction." 

"I  have  sucb  a  wretched  memory,"  he  said,  "that  if  I  badnt  men* 
tioned  tins  fact  art  once,  I  should  have  forgotten  it  altogether,  aadthen  I 
never  could  have  forgiven  myself,  for  I  had  promised  my  friend,  here,  the 
refusal  of  that  very  wine — and  a  promise  with  me,  Mr.  Wells,  is  a  fetter 
of  adamant.  And  now,  sir,  as  wine  is  on  the  tapis,  which  description  of 
wine  would  you  like  on  the  table?  Are  you  a  Chateau- Marraux  or  a 
Laffitte  man  ?  You  shall  decide  for  yourself  when  you  are  settled  down, 
but  to-day,  you  understand,  you  are  my  guest,  and  Chateau-Margaux,  or 
Laffitte,  one  or  the  other,  it  must  be." 

I  begged  bhn  not  to  think  of  it  on  my  account,  as  I  drank  more 
water  tban  wine,  but  his  proposition  received  such  strenuous  support 
from  the  -majority  of  the  inmates,  the  Reverend  SpankweH  Slug 
vociferating  for  Chambertin  into  the  bargain,  and  Colonel  Berkeley 
Bagwell  backing  him,  that  the  necessary  orders  were  given  to  Au- 
tome,  and  a  brisk  circulation  of  the  bottle  speedily  ensued.  The  con- 
versation that  accompanied  it  was  of  an  elevated  order;  in  its  relation,  I 
mean,  to  the  persons  spoken  of.  I  have  often  noticed  that  our  country- 
men abroad  are  always  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  the  highest  per- 
sonages— they  find  -Uhem  so  very  accessible.  The  gentlemen  at  the 
Chateau  de  Schaerbeck  were  very  much  favoured  in  this  respect.  They 
scarcely  knew  any  one — that  is  to  say,  intimately — under  the  rank  of  a 
Grand  Duke  or  Prime  Minister;  and  when  they  alluded  to  them,  it  was 
always  plain  "Nassau,"  or  "Baden,"  « Saxe- Weimar,"  or  "Gupdel- 
fingen."  Colonel  Berkeley  Bagwell  was  pre-eminent  for  his  distin- 
guished acquaintance,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  wondered  how  he  ever 
round  an  opportunity  of  dining  or  sleeping  out  of  a  royal  residence ; 
indeed,  as  he  said,  ^  If  he  hadn't  been  devilish  firm,  he  couldn't  have 
called  himself  bis  own  master  at  any  moment  while  he  was  on  the  Con- 
tinent." I  rather  fancied,  however,  from  what  Miss  Smokey  had  hinted, 
that  he  might  have  found  himself  in  just  the  same  predicament  in  his 
native  country,  rf  he  had  not  adopted  the  paving  his  flying  visits  to 
England  incognito.  Add  to  this  lofty  talk,  a  good  deal  about  couriers 
and  carriages  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  wonderful  sporting  remi- 
niscences, bonnes  fortune*  that  never  happened,  successes  at  play  that 
couldn't  have  occurred  no  slight  amount  of  local  scandal,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  conversation  may  be  easily  imagined,  if  this 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  u  intellectual  enjoyments"  of  the 
Chateau  de  Schaerbeck,  it  offered  few  temptations  to  induce  me  to  make 
a  halt  there ;  but  perchance  the  softer  attractions  of  ike  ladies  might 
make  all  the  difference.     I  determined  to  try  that  issue. 
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It  promised  rather  better,  for  as  I  ascended  the  staircase  strains  of 
music  greeted  mv  ears  from  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  Miss  Stride 
and  Count  Coliori — who  had  disappeared  with  the  ladies — warbling  a 
duet  together  at  the  piano  with  great  satisfaction — at  least  to  themselves. 
There  were  more  notes  in  preparation,  for  a  harp  stood  in  one  corner  of 
the  room — the  favourite  instrument  of  the  Heiress  of  Brymbo,  whose 
"skill  in  fingering,"  Mrs.  Bolter  remarked  to  me,  was  "something 
exquisite"  An  opportunity  to  exhibit  was  quickly  afforded  her,  and 
while  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Flaw,  Mrs.  Mizzleweather,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Vermeil  sat  down  to  a  rubber,  the  Cambrian  syren  fell  foul  of  the 
chords,  to  the  tune  of  "  Hob  f  Derry  Dando,"  which  is  believed — in 
Wales — to  be  the  air  that  Adam  sang  to  Eve  when  they  first  met  in 
Paradise.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  rapture  of  the  listeners  when  this 
melody  was  brought  to  a  close ;  but  whether  they  really  admired  it,  or 
were  glad  it  was  over,  I  could  not  quite  determine.  Colonel  Berkeley 
Bagwell,  however,  who  was  a  little  flustered,  I  thought,  by  the  Cham- 
bertin,  was  loud  in  his  applause,  and  paid  the  little  Welsh  heiress  so 
many  compliments  that  Lady  South  actually  changed  colour — the  most 
difficult  thing,  according  to  Miss  Smokey,  for  her  to  do — and  the  rival 
heroes,  Major  McCurragh  and  Captain  Cushion,  began  to  look  exceed- 
ingly grim.  But  Mr.  Bolter,  who  was  a  peacemaker  from  habit,  as  well 
as  policy,  interposed  with  a  dose  of  flattery  even  stronger  than  'that 
administered  by  the  colonel,  and  as  the  highest  bidder  was  always  the 
most  welcome  to  Miss  Pryce  Jenkyns — married  or  single,  it  mattered 
not — the  onUades  which  had  shone  on  the  descendant  of  the  conqueror, 
now  beamed  on  the  cheerful  visage  of  Mr.  Bolter,  and  the  colonel,  tiring 
probably  of  the  impromptu  demonstration,  withdrew  to  a  chaise  tongue 
to  renew  his  flirtation  with  Lady  South. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bolter  had  set  this  little  matter  to  rights,  he  busied 
himself  in  arranging  a  round  game  for  the  amusement  of  the  ladies,  a 
proposition  to  wnich  Miss  Smokey  acceded  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  a 
nibbling  desire  for  half-francs  being  manifest  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  collecting  the  pool  at  Vingt-un,  a  game 
at  which,  I  heard  Mrs.  Mizzleweather  observe,  her  "dear  friend"  was  always 
"so  lucky."  This  group  of  players  was  not,  however,  joined  by  Count 
Colibri  and  Miss  Stride :  they  preferred  Bellini's  music  to  the  card-table, 
which  made  Miss  Smokey  remark  to  Mrs.  Mizzleweather,  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  for  every  one  to  hear,  when  she  heard  Miss  Stride  burst  forth 
with  Amina's  fine  aria  in  the  second  act  of  the  Sonnambula,  that  she 
honed  the  illusion  of  the  scena  might  not  lead  her  to  mistake  the  count's 
bedchamber  for  her  own. 

Mrs.  Bolter  was  the  only  disengaged  person  of  the  party ;  she  had 
thrown  out  a  hint  that  she  should  be  happy  to  afford  me  "  any  informa- 
tion I  might  like  to  acquire,"  but  as  I  had  formed  my  own  plans  with 
regard  to  my  future  arrangements,  I  told  her  I  should  look  on  at  the 
round  game,  and,  with  a  sign,  she  submitted,  as  her  countenance  said  for 
her,  to  her  fate.  That  fate  consisted  in  the  useful  employment  of  her 
quick  eyes  as  she  circulated  through  the  salon,  observing  everything  that 
was  going  on,  and  occasionally  exchanging  a  significant  glance  with  her 
frank  and  cheerful  spouse,  who  welcomed  me  to  the  Chateau  de  Shaer- 
beck  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

As  far  as  my  own  opportunity  for  observation  went,  there  did  not 
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seem  a  much  greater  development  of  the  spirit  of  appropriativeness — so 
to  term  it — at  Mr.  Bolter's  round  game,  than  is  usually  apparent  where 
three  or  four  elderly  ladies  take  part  in  that  sort  of  amusement.  For 
that  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were  upon  pretty 
nearly  equal  terms  and  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  overreach  each 
other.  The  only  exceptions  were  Lady  South  and  Colonel  Bagwell ; 
she  had  willingly  acceded  to  his  gallant  offer  that  they  should  bank 
together,  and  as  he  took  all  the  disbursements  upon  himself  and  seemed 
to  care  very  little  how  often  they  were  made,  provided  his  whispered 
tete-a-tete  was  undisturbed,  Miss  Smokey  and  Mrs.  Mizzleweather  con- 
trived to  make  rather  a  good  thing  out  of  him.  Indeed,  even  the  heiress 
of  Brymbo  did  not  disdain  the  little  pickings  that  fell  to  the  share  she 
reaped  from  her  very  cautiously  considered  stakes,  for  I  noticed  that 
when  the  colonel  had  to  pay  she  always  put  in  her  claim  to  receive 
"  double." 

What  took  place  at  the  whist-table  I  could  only  guess  at,  as  I  now 
and  then  caught  an  angry  tone  from  Mr.  Spank  well  Slug,  which  shaped 
itself  into  something  that  sounded  very  like  an  oath,  at  the  "  cursed 
folly"— or  some  such  clerical  expression— of  his  partner  Mr.  Flaw.  When 
I  did  get  a  glimpse  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  features,  1  must  say 
I  felt  grateful  in  thinking  that  I  was  neither  his  partner  nor  even  one  of 
his  parishioners. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  trays  laden  with  refreshments,  amongst 
which  liqueurs  and  spirits  predominated,  were  brought  into  the  scuon 
and  handed  round  by  Antoine,  under  the  superintendence  of  "  The  Dis- 
penser," who,  to  do  her  justice,  appeared  desirous  of  meriting  the 
appellation. 

"  These  little  things,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  joyously, — "  these  little  things 
promote  cheerfulness.  That  is  the  grand  object  in  life."  And  a  firm 
believer  in  this  doctrine  was  Colonel  Berkeley  Bagwell,  whose  "  cheer- 
fulness*' as  the  hour  grew  later  owed  its  principal  stimulus  to  frequent 
glasses  of  hot  Geneva  and  water. 

At  length,  a  turn  of  the  game  having  favoured  Mrs.  Mizzleweather 
at  the  expense  of  Miss  Smokey,  the  latter  affected  a  horrified  surprise  at 
hearing  the  pendule  strike  twelve,  and  said  it  was  time  to  leave  off, 
because  "  it  was  Sunday  morning"  and  she  "  always  went  to  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  the  Place  de  la  Bibliotheque."  So  the  game  broke  up, 
and,  while  the  reckoning  was  being  made,  I  got  possession  of  a  chamber- 
candlestick  and  quietly  stole  to  my  lair  in  the  hunting-chamber. 
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ROSE— THE  DEATH  MARRIAGE. 

BY  CYKU9   RIDDING. 

It  was  in  November, 

The  time  I  well  remember, 
Allakme 
By  the  churchyard  stone 

I  trod  on  the  bending  grass  that  grows 

Oyer  the  grave  of  my  lovely  Rose, 
And  thought  on  the  silence  of  death's  dark  sleep, 
What  a  mystery  hangs  o'er  that  wavefem  deep j 

While  a  robin  trill'd  in  a  tree  hard  by 

His  winter  song  sweetly  and  mournfully. 

It  was  with  feelings  drear, 
My  heart  all  sad  and  sear, 
Looking  back 
On  times's  printless  track, 
Recalling  the  fair  indelible  traee 
Of  a  lost  but  long-loved— long-loved  face, 
When  it  seem'd  my  heart  a  spirit  addrest : 
"  She  is  gone  where  all  the  earth- weary  rest* 
Tet  nought  I  saw  but  the  tree  hard  by, 
Where  the  robin  still  sang  mournfully. 

Then  a  hollow  sounding 

Of  voices  self-confounding, 
From  inner  earth 
Seem'd  to  take  its  birth; 

And  under  my  footsteps  far  beneath 

Something  appeared  to  sigh  and  breathe, 
And  whisper  gently  up  through  the  flowers, 
"  There  fleets  no  time  in  this  world  of  ours.n 

Tet  nothing  I  saw  save  the  tree  hard  by, 

And  the  robin  singing  mournfully. 

Rose,  Rose,  the  slumbertess 
Are  the  living,  the  quick,  the-  fresh. 
Thou  sleepest  well, 
For  the  earthworms  tell, 
That  they  revel  and  batten  in  orbits  where 
There  were  eyes  like  blue  water  in  summer  air, 

That  envied  death  amid  day's  eclipse, 

Kisses  so  sweetly  thy  marble  lip* 
While  the  robin's  notes  in  the  tree  hard  by, 
Rung  louder  but  not  less  mournfully. 

Tell  me,  memory's  fairest, 
If  for  my  grief  thou  cares t? 
Methmks  an  answer  I  hear  from  below  : 
"  Who  treads  on  my  bosom,  a  friend  or  foe? 
Oh  leave  me  upon  tranquillity's  shore, 
They  who  dwell  with  the  dead  love  never  more!" 
The  robin  trill'd  his  notes  from  the  tree, 
And  they  sounded  still— how  mournfully! 

"  Thou  once  to  me  wert  dear, 
But  love  is  silent  here; 

I  am  immortal,  and  thou  art  free — 

Seek  a  new  bride  in  mortality; 
I  have  married  death,  I  am  no  more  thine, 
Take  back  thy  gifts  that  once  were  mine; 

From  my  cabinet  take  them,  let  them  be 

Plung'd  in  the  depths  of  the  fathomless  sea." 
The  robin  silent  flew  from  the  tree, 
Or  he  would  have  sung  more  mournfully. 
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YOUNG  TOM  HALL'S  HEART-ACHES  AND  HORSES. 
Chapter  XLVIIL 

Christmas !  Christmas !  that  period  to  which  some  look  forward  with 
such  pleasure,  others  with  such  dread.  Christmas !  that  period  when  our 
blunt,  out-spoken  country  friends  take  the  conceit  out  of  one  by  exclama- 
tions at  one's  increasing  age  and  altered  looks,  and  our  once  obsequious 
tradesmen  no  longer  "  any  time  that  suits  you,  sir,"  us,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  trouble  us  for  that  little  account  "  on  or  before."  Christmas, 
we  say  again,  drew  on  for  all  the  world  just  as  it  is  doing  now,  bringing 
in  its  tram  the  usual  concomitants. 

Among  other  parties  interested  in  the  period  was  our  old  friend  "  stria 
and  four,  whose  peace  of  mind  had  lately  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
inundation  of  Lord  Lavender's  cheques,  who  kept  Bring  away  on  the 
strength  of  having  given  Greasy  Tom  the  yeomanry  commission,  just  as 
if  he  had  a  balance  to  the  good  in  Hall's  hands.  Day  after  day  old  True- 
boy  came  dribbling  into  the  little  pen  of  a  sweating-room,  now  bearing 
a  cheque  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  a  horse,  now  of  ninety  for  a  mare ; 
now  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  for  a  grand  pianoforte,  and  anon  of  two 
hundred  and  eight  for  a  highly-finished  pony-chaise,  until  the  old  banker 
began  to  dread  the  result.  A  cold  shiver  came  over  him  as  the  cautious 
cashier  sidled  from  his  post  at  the  counter  for  the  sash-door,  outside  of 
which,  on  a  large  board  in  white  letters  on  a  black  ground,  hung  the  fol- 
lowing pithy  notice  : — "  Call  on  a  Business  man  in  Business  hours,  only 
on  Business.  Transact  your  Business,  and  go  about  your  Business,  in  order 
to  give  him  time  to  finish  his  Business." 

"  Sivin  and  four's  ehvin  and  twenty-nine  is  forty,  and  thirty-three  is 
shinty-three*  this  HI  niver  do !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  as  True- 
boy,  with  his  scratch-wig  all  awry,  and  perturbation  on  his  brow,  now 
came  in  with  one  for  three  hundred  and  eighty  in  favour  of  Sillery  and 
Fizzer,  the  accommodating  wine  merchants  of 

u  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  eighty  is  ninety-one,  and  ninety's  a  'under'd 
and  eighty-one,  the  man  *iH  break  the  bank  if  we  let  him  have  his  own 
way.  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  sixty  is  sivinty-one,  I'll  put  a  spoke  in 
his  wheel/' 

So  saying,  Hall  took  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  of  the  dimensions  that 
he  wrote  his  London  letters  of  advice  upon,  and  beginning  at  the  very  top 
of  the  page,  as  if  he  thought  he  should  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  in  aU 
he  had  to  say,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Hall  and  Co.  present  their  compliments  to  Lord  Lavender,  and  beg 
to  call  his  lordship's  attention  to  his  lordship's  account,  which  is  consider- 
ably out  of  cash. 

"  The  Bank,  Fleecyborough,  Dec ." 

And  having  riven  it  to  Trueboy  to  copy,  who  did  it  with  evident  satis- 
faction, old  Hall  folded  it  with  a  very  diminutive  double,  and  directing  it 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lavender,  sealed  it  with  a  large  butter- 
pat  sort  of  seal,  bearing  the  ominous,  awe-striking  words,  "  Hall  and 
Co.,"  in  good,  plain,  bold,  unmistakeable  letters — letters  that  had  struck 
terror  into  the  mind  of  many  a  recipient. 
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Chapter  XLIX. 

"  Rot  this  old  reprobate !"  exclaimed  Lord  Lavender,  as  the  banker's 
missive  reached  him — "rot  this  old  reprobate!"  repeated  he,  staring  at 
the  ill-written  omened  document ;  "  how  can  we  give  our  Christmas  fes- 
tivities if  this  old  usurer  won't  let  us  have  money.  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  !" 
continued  he,  dashing  his  hand  among  his  slightly  silvery-streaked  locks, 
"  what  the  deuce  are  these  sort  of  people  sent  into  the  world  for  but  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  the  great.  This,  too,  from  an  old  snob,  whose 
son  I  honoured  with  a  commission  in  our  regiment.  Ingratitude1  s  the 
worst  of  sins  /"  exclaimed  he,  crumpling  up  the  great  letter,  and  making 
a  mis-shot  with  it  at  the  fire. 

Lady  Lavender,  too,  was  shocked,  for  she  had  a  neat  little  file  of  the 
expiring  year's  bills,  that  she  had  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  presenting,  to  say  nothing  of  several  most "  enchanting"  shops  that 
she  wanted  to  do  business  with,  by  tantalising  the  keepers,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  a  little  ready  money. 

In  these  emergencies  the  steward  is  generally  the  first  person  applied 
to,  because  on  him  devolves  the*  onus  of  supplying  the  bank -hopper  with 
coin,  and  so  long  as  there  are  any  arrears  on  the  estate — no  matter  how 
small  the  amount — he  is  justly  liable  to  censure  for  not  getting  them  in, 
and  so  keeping  the  bank  account  square.  How  was  his  lordship  to  know 
that  Jacob  Browntops  hadn't  paid  his  rent,  or  that  Mr.  Shuffler  had  de- 
camped in  the  night  carrying  away  all  he  had  to  Australia. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Gillyflower,  his  lordship's  "  commissioner,"  as  they 
called  him,  was  sent  for,  who  having  made  himself  smart  enough  to  wait 
upon  her  Majesty  herself,  was  duly  ushered  into  the  presence,  with  a 
fine  bunch  of  geraniums  sticking  in  his  button-hole. 

Gillyflower  was  a  great  man  of  business — a  great  pen-and-ink  man  of 
business  at  least.  Nothing  was  done  on  the  estate  without  the  most  ela- 
borate surveys,  reports,  plans,  estimates,  specifications,  and  detail.  Not  a 
barn  was  built,  or  hovel  razed,  without  the  minutest  record  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  interminable  negotiations  relative  to  the  purchase  and 
disposal  of  the  material.  Everthing  was  done  through  Mr.  Gillyflower, 
who  issued  instructions  to  poor  Drearyman  and  his  other  subordinates  to 
inspect,  and  report,  and  suggest,  and  confer,  and  compare,  and  contract, 
so  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  season  for  doing  the  particular  act 
was  lost.  Still,  he  had  plenty  of  paper  to  vouch  for  his  assiduity,  and  if 
pens  and  ink  would  have  done  as  well  as  bricks  and  mortar,  his  lordship's 
would  have  been  the  best  managed  estate  in  the  county. 

For  all  this  unprofitable  labour,  and  for  smoothing  over  obdurate  un- 
reasonable creditors,  Gillyflower  had  a  thousand  a  year — a  thousand 
made  up  in  the  following  manner  : 

£ 
A  house  and  coals  found,  and  bed     .        .       700 

Keep  of  a  cow 100 

Cash         ....  .      200 

Total  ....     1000 
So  that  when  anything  went  wrong  his  lordship  blew  up  (behind  Gilly- 
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flower's  back  of  course)  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year,  expatiating  on 
the  absurdity  of  keeping  such  a  highly  salaried  gentleman  to  "do 
nothing,"  verily  believing  he  could  get  a  man  to  do  all  he  wanted  for 
half  the  money. 

The  reader  will  now  have  the  kindness  to  consider  this  elegant  extract 
ushered  into  the  library,  in  which  were  Lord  and  Lady  Lavender,  in  the 
high  state  of  indignation  peculiar  to  great  peeple  when  low-bred  ones 
presume  to  ask  for  their  money.  His  lordship  briefly  "opened  the 
pleadings,"  as  the  lawyers  say,  by  a  mincing  but  vehement  denunciation 
of  that  old  humbug  at  Fleecyborough,  a  definition  that  Gillyflower's 
ready  imagination  immediately  appropriated  to  old  Hall,  to  whom  he 
proposed  Gillyflower's  making  a  propitiatory  visit  and  see  if  he  couldn't 
get  him  to  look  benevolently  on  a  few  more  cheques,  which  he  had  pro* 
mised  certain  parties  to  draw  in  their  favour. 

Gillyflower  had  had  so  many  conferences  with  old  Hal),  and  knew  his 
firm  inflexible  mode  of  doing  business  so  well,  that  he  felt  it  would 
be  an  absolute  waste  of  time  going  near  him,  unless  he  had  money  to 
pay  in,  so  he  at  once  recommended  his  lordship  to  give  up  all  idea  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  unless  he  could  hit  upon  some  expedient  of  mollifying 
the  old  cormorant  apart  from  his  beloved  £  s.  d, 

"How  would  it  do  to  send  his  son  a  ticket  for  our  ball  ?"  asked  Lady 
Lavender,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  she  recollected  the  favourable 
influence  the  Yeomanry  Commission  had  had  on  Madame  Dentelle's 
bill 

His  dandified  lordship  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  raised  his  eyebrows, 
looking  as  if  he  thought  it  a  desperate  remedy — if  not  utterly  impos- 
sible. 

"Do  no  harm,"  rejoined  her  ladyship,  soothingly;  "do  no  harm — 
may  make  some  fun  for  the  Thisthlewaite,  the  Ventnor,  and  Runny- 
mede  girls." 

His  lordship  stood  thinking  the  thing  over,  considering  how  it  would 
do  to  have  our  Tom  as  a  butt  for  his  Christmas  party. 

"  What  sort  of  a  cub  is  he  ?"  at  length  asked  ne  of  Gillyflower. 

"  Oh,  the  young  man's  very  well — really,  very  well,"  replied  the  com- 
missioner, altitudinising ;  "  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  one,  who 
hasn't  an  idea  in  his  head  but  that  of  making  money  ;  the  young  one 
seems  to  have  a  turn  for  sporting — hunts  with  Lord  Heartycheer— -dines 
at  the  barracks — buys  horses — does  everything  that  a  young  man  ought 
to  do." 

"  Does  he  shoot  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  who  was  all  for  the  trigger  in 
opposition  to  the  chase. 

"  Shoot,"  replied  Gillyflower — "  shoot,"  repeated  he,  thoughtfully — 
"well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  shoots  or  not  I  should  think  he  did, 
though — most  men  do." 

"  Ah,  but  if  there's  any  doubt  about  it  it  wouldn't  do  to  have  him  at  a 
battue?  observed  Lord  Lavender,  recollecting  the  peppering  he  got  in 
the  legs  from  young  Mr.  S Wellington,  who  thought  he  did,  too. 

"  But  there'd  be  no  occasion  to  take  him  out  shooting,  my  dear,"  ob- 
served Lady  Lavender,  who,  the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  she 
was  inclined  to  have  our  Tom,  if  it  was  only  to  make  fun  for  the  girls — 
young  men  being  very  scarce  in  the  country,  as,  indeed,  they  are  in  most 
countries. 
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"  There  wouldn't,"  replied  his  lordship,  thinking  he  might  couple  him 
up  with  old  Mr.  Barley  meale,  and  send  him  on  an  agricultural  excursion. 

And  so,  after  a  little  more  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  ineffectual  sounding 
of  Gillyflower,  whether  he  couldn't  first  try  his  hand  on  the  obdurate  old 
banker,  it  was  arranged  that  a  card  should  be  enclosed  for  the  ball  in  a 
note  of  invitation  from  Lord  Lavender  to  our  Tom,  to  come  and  spend  a 
few  days  at  his  lordship's  seat,  Hyacinth  Hall.  And,  accordingly,  an 
enormous  piece  of  pasteboard,  second  only  in  site  to  those  of  a  lord  cham- 
berlain's bearing  her  Majesty's  commands,  surrounded  with  coronets  and 
heraldic  devices,  accompanied  by  a  most  diminutive  note,  was  put  into  a 
splendid,  highly-scented  envelope,  sealed  with  the  great  family  seal  of 
state,  and  sent  per  post  to  astonish  the  letter-carrier  and  the  natives  of 
Fleecyborough  generally. 

The  portentous  document  found  our  slippered,  dressing-gowned  Tom 
ensconced  in  a  luxuriously  cushioned  easy-chair  in  the  drawing-room, 
brooding  over  the  beauties  and  attractions  of  Laura  Guineafowle,  lament- 
ing his  llMuok  in  not  having  seen  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  before  Angelena'* 
-sea-green  ones,  and  wondering  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  off  his  en- 
gagement with  the  latter,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  offer  his  phtmp  self  to 
the  former.  Angelena,  he  thought,  had  stolen  a  march  upon  him — kid- 
napped him,  as  it  were — and  he  wouldn't  have  cared  at  all  for  throwing 
'her  over,  if  it  wasn't  his  fear  of  her  father,  who,  Major  FibB  frequently  as- 
sured htm,  was  one  of  the  best  pistol-shots  in  the  kingdom,  indeed, 
Tom's  dreams  of  the  lovely  Laura  were  constantly  interrupted  by  visions 
of  the  bulky  colonel  taking  his  stand  with  the  trifling  distance  of  twelve 
paces  measured  out  between  them.  Had  Tom  but  have  known  of  the  hunt 
and  Heartycheer  Castle  expedition,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
"  crying  off"  with  Angelena,  but,  as  usual,  everybody  knew  but  the  party 
most  interested.  And  so  Tom  grieved  and  fretted,  wishing  to  be  off  with 
the  old  love  before  he  was  on  with  the  new.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  no  one 
in  whom  to  confide ;  Mrs.  Hall,  in  her  heart,  not  favouring  Laura  a  bit 
more  than  Angelena.  She  only  looked  upon  Laura  as  useful  in  divert- 
ing Tom's  thoughts  from  Angelena ;  and  in  this  state  of  the  Oupid  mart 
-the  Lavender  missive  arrived.  Mrs.  Hall,  who  knew  of  the  banker's  letter, 
and  suspected  what  it  was,  took  it  up  to  her  son  herself,  and  found  in  the 
exultation  that  the  invitation  produced. 

"  Well,  now,  that  was  nice  !  that  was  delightful !  that  was  a  high  com- 

esnent !  such  a  one  as  had  never  been  paid  to  any  Fleecyborough  gent 
fore  ;"  and  in  her  prophetic  mind  she  heard  the  marriage-bells  ringing 
merrily  as  our  Tom  handed  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Hall  into  their  travel- 
ling carriage-and-four.  And  having  exhausted  every  species  of  panegyric, 
she  restored  the  card  and  note  to  the  cover,  and  passed  through  the  side 
door  into  old  Hall's  den  in  the  bank,  who  received  the  document  with  a 
"  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  twenty's  thirty-one,  I'd  ray-ther  he"d  paid 
some  money  to  account,"  a  wish  that  Mrs.  Hall  proceeded  to  combat 
with  all  the  energy  of  an  ambitious  woman. 

And  now,  leaving  the  old  people  to  discuss  and  settle  the  point,  we 
will  again  follow  our  Tom  to  the  hunting-field. 
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Chapter  L. 

Lord  Hbarttchskr,  who  had  a  large  property  in  Glenfordsnire, 
generally  availed  himself  of  the  period  of  the  Christmas  festivities  to  go 
and  have  a  little  shooting  there,  a  sport  that  he  pursued  in  the  most  re- 
fined slaughtering  manner,  leaving  Dicky  Dyke  to  amuse  himself  and  the 
country  by  rattling  the  large  covers  of  Spy  grove  Heath,  Fullerby  Woods, 
and  Oakhampton  Chase,  which  Dicky  did  in  the  usual  leisurely  way  of 
slack  huntsmen  when  "  master's  away."  Nevertheless,  it  was  rather  a 
favourite  time  with  the  country,  as  well  on  account  of  the  haughty  earl's 
absence  as  because  Billy  Brick  always  gave  them  a  run,  if  by  any  chance 
he  could  manage  it;  Billy,  somehow  or  other,  never  being  able  to  stop 
hounds,  let  him  be  ever  so  well  mounted,  eo  long  as  they  looked  like  run- 
ning. Many  and  curious  were  the  excuses  he  framed  for  Dioky,  impos- 
sible bottoms,  impenetrable  bullfinches,  impervious  raspers,  that  somehow 
or  other  never  intervened,  or  at  least  never  stopped  Billy  when  Dicky  was 
there  ;  but,  as  Dioky  could  claim  the  credit  of  the  feats  to  his  lordship, 
and,  moreover,  didn't  find  it  convenient  to  quarrel  with  Billy,  be  did  not 
inquire  too  minutely  into  the  facts.  So  Dicky,  and  Billy,  and  Sam, 
careered  and  capered  through  the  country  all  very  great  men  in  their  way. 

Shortly  after  his  lordship's  departure  the  plot  thickened  considerably. 
Among  other  indications  of  winter,  besides  oileagenous  holly-stuok  beef, 
seed-cake,  citron,  plums,  and  other  the  condiments  of  mince- pies  in  pro- 
fusion, was  the  sudden  irruption  of  no  end  of  rough  ponies,  and  little  folks 
to  ride  them.  All  the  roads  and  lanes  became  alive  with  little  scuttling, 
scrambling  things,  worked  by  energetic  terrier-coated,  worsted-comforted 
boys,  exciting  the  terror  of  their  mamma's  and  the  laughter  of  their 
papa's.  Oh,  Charles !  oh,  James !  oh,  Thomas  !  Do,  John  (to  the  foot- 
man), for  Heaven's  sake  run  and  stop  them !  rm  sure  there'll  betnisckief! 
rm  sure  they'll  be  hilled! 

And  the  cry  was  still  "they  come,  they  come,"  until  every  hall,  every 
house,  every  place  in  the  country  seemed  to  have  its  complement  of 
"  Master  Troublesomes"  home  for  the  holidays.  And  the  work  of  the 
ponies  increased ;  morning,  noon,  and  night,  they  were  at  their  powers  of 
endurance,  seeming  to  increase  with  each  fresh  demand,  until  they  put 
the  performance  of  the  pampered  hunter  quite  in  the  back  ground.  No 
sooner  was  one  set  of  youngsters  done,  than  another  set  were  ready  to  start, 
and  races  of  every  length  and  course  were  run  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
with  every  species  of  start  in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  equality.  A 
sudden  change  presently  took  place  for  hunting.  The  Meecyborough 
Independent  and  True  Blue  Champion  appeared  with  what  in  reality 
were  four  very  so-so  meets,  but  which  caused  great  commotion  among  the 
holiday  world,  and  great  borrowing  of  saddles,  bridles,  and  girths. 
Screws  of  all  sorts  rose  in  price,  and  plausible  stablemen  spoke  in  the 
handsomest  terms  of  animals  that  had  no  more  taste  for  hunting  than  the 
fiys  that  were  generally  tackled  to  their  tails.  The  little  ponies  were 
bottled  up,  and  wondered  what  had  happened  to  procure  them  so  much 
care  and  corn.  Great  was  the  bragging  and  boasting  among  the  young- 
sters how  they  would  take  the  shine  out  of  each  other,  and  how  five- 
barred  gates  and  brooks — nay,  rivers,  should  be  nothing  in  their  way. 

Oar  friends  at  the  barracks  partook  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and 
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long  and  serious  were  the  discussions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Pippin's 
brown  horse  Blazer,  Mattyfat's  Hero,  and  Captain  Spill's  Harkaway, 
which  it  was  thought  his  lordship's  absence  would  favour  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing, 

In  these  discussions  Jug,  who  always  became  an  ardent  sportsman  after 
dinner,  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  his  known  intimacy  with  Lord  Hearty- 
cheer  and  recent  visit  to  the  Castle,  giving  weight  to  what  he  said. 
Moreover  Jug  had  heretofore  managed  to  evade  the  exposure  of  his  in- 
competence across  country,  having  stoutly  maintained  throughout  the 
summer  that  he  was  a  regular  "  cut-em-down  and  hang-em-up  to-dry 
man,"  only  wanting  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  prowess.  He  got  over  his 
Heartycheer  Castle  day  by  saying  that  they  had  had  a  capital  run,  but  as 
he  didn't  know  the  country  he  couldn't  give  any  account  of  it.  Lies, 
however,  require  a  good  deal  of  management,  and  Angelena,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  did  not  assist  her  quondam  suitor  in  bis  endeavours.  Indeed,  she 
rather  went  the  other  way,  and  hinted  that  Tom  Hall  and  Jug  would 
make  a  very  good  match  of  it.  The  thing  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
respective  heroes,  Downeylipe,  her  new  suitor,  enlightening  Jug,  and 
Major  Fibs  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Tom  Hall.  Of  course 
they  both  went  a  good  deal  further  than  the  exact  truth,  adding  expres- 
sions of  defiance  and  contempt,  and  intimating  that  each  only  wanted 
opportunity  to  show  the  other  the  way.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
very  deadly  feud  was  engendered  between  gentlemen  who,  as  yet,  had 
scarcely  had  any  communication  with  each  other.  Major  Fibs  was  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Hall  was  a  very  respectable  performer,  while  the  Heavy- 
steeders  generally  patronised  Jug,  and  urged  him,  whatever  he  did,  to 
take  plenty  of  jumping  powder,  and  sarve  Tom  out  handsomely.  This 
Jug.  in  his  cups,  promised  faithfully  to  do,  though  the  morning's  reflec- 
tions sometimes  didn't  make  the  thing  look  quite  so  easy.  Indeed,  the 
more  they  patted  him  on  the  back,  the  greater  man  he  thought  Hall, 
until  he  became  quite  afraid  of  him,  and  he  wouldn't  have  been  at  all  sorry 
if  the  colonel  had  forbid  {lis  going  out  hunting  altogether ;  in  fact,  he 
would  have  been  very  grateful.  There  was  no  such  luck,  however,  and  on 
a  very  dark  December  morning,  our  shivering  cornet  was  shaking  himself 
into  his  misfitting  hunting  clothes,  by  the  light  of  a  very  meagre  mould 
candle.  They  were  all  hereditary  garments,  and  had  as  much  pretension 
to  fitting  as  such  apologies  ever  have.  The  leather  breeches  were  the 
greatest  failure,  as,  indeed,  second-hand  ones  generally  are,  having  been 
made  for  a  leg  half  as  big  again  as  the  cornet's,  consequently  there  was 
a  considerable  fold  at  the  knee,  which  our  friend  flattered  himself  would 
never  be  seen  when  he  had  his  boots  on.  Indeed,  he  much  questioned 
that  any  one  ever  looked  at  the  knees — just  as  thick-legged  ladies  always 
flatter  themselves  that  no  one  looks  at  their  feet.  The  boots  were  loose, 
dirty,  white-topped  ones,  with  a  sad  propensity  to  turning  round,  which 
they  did  in  a  most  independent,  careless  manner,  quite  regardless  of  each 
other,  so  that  the  back  seam  of  one  would  be  in  front,  while  the  other 
stood  as  it  ought  to  do.  The  coat,  as  coats  go — when  every  man  seems 
to  exert  his  skill  in  producing  something  uglier  and  more  outre  than  his 
neighbour — was  not  so  far  amiss,  being  a  roomy,  dressing-gowney,  old 
frock  of  the  last  century,  cut  down  into  one  of  the  queer  half-coats,  half- 
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jackets,  many -pocketed,  few-buttoned  things  of  the  present.  We 
question  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  so  many  hideous,  incongruous 
habiliments  were  to  be  seen  in  the  hunting  Held  as  there  are  now.  Nay, 
we  may  go  further,  and  say,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when 
so  little  care  or  taste  was  exhibited  in  dress  generally,  or  when  such  ugly, 
misfitting  garments  were  allowed  to  pass  as  coats.  What  would  have 
been  thought  in  the  dandy,  swallow- tailed  days  of  George  IV.,  when  coats 
were  made  to  fit  like  wax,  and  the  slightest  wrinkle  was  cut  out  and  fine- 
drawn, of  the  baggy,  sack-like  things  of  the  present  day,  with  sleeves 
that  look  like  trousers  put  in  by  mistake.     How  pleasant  it  must  be  to 

ride  or  drive  in  the  face  of  a  sleeting  rain,  with  the  wet drifting  up 

to  one's  elbows,  without  having  the  power  of  preventing  it  by  buttoning 
the  wrists.  But  there  is  no  absurdity  that  fashion  will  not  compass,  and 
even  reconcile  some  people  to. 

Our  Tom  was  better  got  up  than  Jug,  his  clothes  having  been  made 
for  him,  but  Tights  having  given  Captain  Dazzler*s  groom  a  guinea  (of 
Tom's  money,  of  course)  for  a  most  invaluable  recipe  for  brown  tops 
(another  of  the  hideous  inventions  or  revivals  of  the  day),  had  experienced 
a  "  failyar,"  the  tops  having  come  out  a  bright  red  instead  of  the  nut- 
brown  colour  Tights  expected.  Being,  however,  a  man  of  resources, 
Tights  persuaded  Tom  they  would  come  "  all  right"  as  he  proceeded  to 
cover,  and,  trusting  to  Tights's  word,  Tom  put  on  his  grey  terrier  coat, 
and  installed  himself  in  the  vacant  seat  of  Major  Fibs's  jingling  old  dog- 
cart, as  soon  as  that  worthy  drew  up  at  the  door  to  receive  him.  The 
major  thought  Tom  looked  rather  warm  about  the  legs,  but  not  being 
much  of  a  man  for  the  chase,  as  his  old  white  hat  and  mother-of-pearl 
buttoned,  short- waisted  scarlet — or,  rather,  purple— coat  testified,  he  kept 
his  opinion  to  himself,  and  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  the  ease  of  the 
vehicle,  and  the  merits  of  the  steed  as  they  drove  out  of  town.  When 
they  got  clear  of  the  stones,  the  major  began  to  divulge  the  real  ob- 
ject of  his  mission,  which  was  to  try  and  smooth  matters  over  between 
Tom  and  Angelena,  so  that  that  fair  lady  might  not  lose  the  second  string 
to  her  bow.  Though  Angelena  still  insisted  on  the  unabated  ardour  of 
Lord  Hearty  cheer,  and  maintained  that  he  had  over  and  over  again 
promised  to  marry  her,  both  the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Blunt  felt  there  were 
inconsistencies  in  the  way,  and  that  his  lordship  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  Moreover,  the  colonel  wanted  to  cash  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
cheque,  Christmas  operating  upon  his  pocket  much  as  it  does  upon  the 
pockets  of  other  people.  So  the  major  had  plenty  of  scope  for  his 
diplomacy,  a  quality  that  he  had  no  little  difficulty  in  exercising,  as  well 
from  the  peculiar  state  of  Tom's  mind  with  regard  to  Laura,  as  from  the 
interruptions  caused  by  passing,  or  being  overtaken  by  sportsmen  ou 
their  way  to  the  meet  Whenever  the  major  thought  he  was  drawing 
nicely  on  to  his  point,  and  would  compass  his  object,  up  cantered  some 
one  with  an  original  observation  about  the  weathe%  or  inquiring  if  they 
"weren't  early?"  or  "  weren't  late  ?"  or  if  " they'd  breakfasted ?"  or  if 
they  "  had  their  horses  on  ?"  just  as  if  anybody  ever  saw  two  men  hunt- 
ing one  horse,  and  that,  too,  taken  out  of  a  gig !  The  further  our  gigmen 
went,  however,  the  more  impossible  steady,  business-like  conversation 
became,  for  each  by-road  and  green  lane  contributed  its  quota  to  the 
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swelling  throng,  while  the  open  space  before  Wearyfield  Wood  was  dotted 
with  dark-clad  horsemen,  slightly  sprinkled  with  pink.  It  was  as  yet 
but  an  early  hour,  and  many  of  these  sombre  habiliments  would  be 
changed  into  livelier  colours,  when  the  sporting  masters  cantered  be- 
comingly up. 

The  pinks  that  were  there  were  most  likely  of  the  second  and  third 
class  order ;  men  who  perhaps  had  been  base  enough  to  ride  their  own 
horses  on,  or  who  wanted  to  nave  a  look  at  the  hounds  before  they  went 
into  cover,  proceedings  to  be  utterly  deprecated  by  all  stylish  sportsmen. 
However  there  was-  a  goodly  throng  of  one  sort  and  another,  including  a 
glorious  muster  of  restless  ponies,  whose  owners  kept  startling  the  high- 
bred hunters  by  rushing  in  among  them,  as  the  dismounted  grooms 
fistled  at  the.  girths,  the  stirrups,  or  the  mud  sparks*  Then  the  clamour 
and  clatter  on  the  road  drew  all  eyes  that  way,  and  a  charge  of  cantering 
swells  might  he  seen,  leaving  a  clear  streak  of  smoke  behind  them  like 
the  vapour  of  an  engine,  and  again  behind  them  a  second  detachment 
hove  in  sights  to  be  in  turn  succeeded  by  another. 

Wearyfield  Wood  was  a  fine  centrical  situation,  approached  by  good 
roads,  as  well  from  Fleecyborough  and  Rattlinghope  as  from  the  smaller 
towns  of  Torrington  and  Moffat 

Dicky  Dyke  of  course  was  late  with  the  hounds,  and  at  length  came 
pursing  his  mouth,  and  simpering  up  in  the  usual  great  man  style; 
Looking  over  the  heterogeneous,  blue-nosed,  mud-stuck  field,  he  only 
deigned  to  notice  those  whom  his  lordship  would  have  recognised,  or  who 
toadied  Dicky  on  hi9  private  account.  Johnny  Piper,  who  had  lately 
sent  him  a  basket  of  Kent  filberts ;  Tommy  Kingsmill,  who  had  marked 
the  season  with  a  turkey  ;  Andrew  Dawson,  whose  apples  were  unexcep- 
tionable ;  and  Arthur  FlintofF,  who  had  promised  him  a  sucking  pig.  He 
capped  Jug,  an  example  that  was  followed  by  the  whips,  greatly  to 
Jug's  enhancement.  He  looked  at  Hall,  Head-and-Shoulders  Brown, 
Beale,  Brassey,  Kyleycalfe,  and  a  whole  host  of  others,  as  if  he  had  seen 
them  before ;  while  he  glanced  at  the  variously-grown,  variously- 
mounted,  short-necked  young  Browns  with  a  shudder,  as  he  thought 
what  a  string  of  persecution  there  was  coming  on  for  some  unfortunate 
master  of  hounds. 

Having  looked  the  people  saucily  over,  and  given  himself  a*  many 
airs  as  he  could,  Dicky  looked  at  his  gold  watch,  and  seeing  it  only 
wanted  five-and*-twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  he  shut  it  against  his  cheek, 
and  drawing  on  his  red-lined  dogskin  gloves,  took  his  grey  horse  short  by 
the  head,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups-  proceeded  to  address  the  throng,  for 
field  we  can  hardly  call  it. 

"  Now,.  genTmen,"  said  he,  looking  around  him,  "  as  my  lord's  away, 
the  conduct  of  affairs  nattarally  devolves  upon  me,  and  I'll  take  it  as  a 
'tickler  favour  if  you'll  all  come  into  cover,  and  keep  there,  and  refrain 
from  holloaing.  It's*  been  well  observed,"  continued  he,  "  that  every 
man  sees  the  hunted  fox;  but  as  we  only  undertake  to  pursue  one  at  a 
time  with  our  hounds— which  I  may  observe  are  bred  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention,  containing  strains  of  almost  every  fashionable  blood 
— the  Belvoir,  the  Burton,  the  Beaufort,  the  Quom,  to  say  nothin'  of  a 
dash  of  the  old  Pytchley.  Furrier.     I  say,  as  we  only  undertake  to  pursue 
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one  fox  at  a  time,  you'll  pVaps  have  the  goodness  to  let  the  hounds 
select  their  own!  Stick  to  him,  and  if  they  divide,  my  men  here/9 
looking  at  Billy  Brick  (who  now  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek)  and  Sam, 
"  will  stop  'em,  and  maintain  to  my  holloa." 

So  saying,  Dick  sunk  in  his  saddle,  and  turning  his  horse  the  other 
way,,  at  a  alight  cheer  and  wave  of  his  hand  the  glad  pack  dashed  into 
the  thick,  moss-grown,  briary  underwood,  and  the  field  proceeded  to 
make  their  first  series  of  impressions  up  the  clay  of  the  deep-holding 
ride.  Blob,  blob,  blob,  squirt,  squirt,  squirt,  flounder,  flounder,  flounder, 
went  the  weary  horses,  while  the  minor  cavalry  scuttled  and  scrambled 
over  the  surface  and  through  the  boggy  places  in  a  way  that  must  have 
excited  their  bigger  brother's  envy.  Dicky,  of  course,  was  a  little  in 
advance,  with  Sam  in  the  rear  of  the  ill-assorted  field,  while  wide  of 
Dicky,  outside  the  cover  on  the  right*  Billy's  cheerful  holloa  was  heard, 
accompanied  by  an  occasional  crack  of  his  whip.  Billy  had  strict  orders 
to  head  back  the  foxes,  or  at  all  events  to  stop  the  hounds  the  instant 
they  appeared  outside. 

The  cover  was  some  three  hundred  acres  in  extent — perhaps  more,  for 
it  was  of  that  unprofitable  nature  that  no  one  we  should  think  would  be 
at  the  trouble  of  measuring  it.  It  was  a  wretched  water-logged  place, 
the  trees  not  having  grown  an  inch  in  the  memory  of  the  "  oldest  inha- 
bitant.'' Trees,  indeed,  they  could  hardly  be  called,  being  little  better 
than  poles ;  while  the  brushwood  had  ceased  to  be  profitable  since  the 
introduction  of  coal  into  the  country  by  the  Gobblegold  Railway.  The 
wood  was  therefore  left  to  itself  a  good  deal,  save  where  a  silvery  bircH 
or  clean-grown  hasel  tempted  a  passing  tramp  to  add  it  to  the  miscella- 
neous contents  of  his  cart. 

The  rough  and  tangled  nature  of  the  brake,  coupled  with  the  intention 
of  w^dcing  a  day  of  it  in  cover,  induced  Dicky  to  draw  very  carefully,  and 
any  one  unacquainted  with  him  would  have  said  what  a  nice,  patient, 
painstaking  old  huntsman  this  is !  how  anxious  he  is  not  to  miss  a  chance! 
while  Head-and-Shoulders  Brown,  Strutt,  Beal,  Black,  Brassey,  and 
others,  indulged  in  coarse  invectives  at  his  slow  pottering  dawdlings, 
wondering  at  his  not  pushing  on  briskly  for  the  dry  thick  lying  at  the 
top,  and  talking  as  if  they  would  dismiss  Dicky,  and  take  the  country 
away  from  his  lordship. 

Dicky,  who  sat  with  a  quick  ear,  cocked  back  to  hear  their  remarks, 
and  treasure  them  up  for  his  lordship,  with  such  additions  and  variations 
as  circumstances  might  require,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  at  all  put 
out  of  his  way  by  them,  but  went  blobbling,  and  hold-up-ping,  and  gentle- 
ing,  and  yoicking,  and  cheering,  and  cracking  his  whip  in  a  sort  of  way 
that  as  good  as  said,  I  don't  care  twopence  whether  I  find  a  fox  or  not. 

Meanwhile  Tom  Hall  and  Jug  were  taking  a  mental  measure  of  each 
other,  conjuring  up  a  good  deal  more  equestrian  prowess  than  either  had 
ever  invested  the  other  with  before.  Tom  thought  if  he  was  on  Jug's 
horse  he  would  cut  Jug  down  ;  and  Jug  thought  if  he  was  on  Tom's 
horse  he  would  cut  Tom  down.  So  it  is,  that  we  generally  fancy  our 
neighbour's  horse  in  preference  to  our  own,  just  as  we  often  fancy  our 
neighbour's  wine-glass  is  larger  than  our  own. 

Major  Fibs,  who  was  only  backing  Tom  for  an  ulterior  object,  not 
caring  bow  soon  he  drew  him  off  and  resumed  the  conversation  he  had 
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made  so  little  progress  with  in  coming,  now  advised  Tom,  seeing  how  he 
went  floundering  and  blundering  about,  to  "  get  his  orth  a  little  tighter 
by  the  'ead,"  observing  that  he  would  be  having  an  "over-reach"  if  he 
didn't  take  care ;  besides  which,  he  would  want  all  the  steam  he  could 
raise  against  he  got  out  of  cover. 

Jug's  backers,  Pippin,  Spill,  Dazzler,  Mattyfat,  and  others  of  the  Heavy- 
steeds,  stuck  to  our  now  half-drunken  Jug,  laughing  at  Hall's  lumbering, 
unsportsmanlike  figure,  and  wishing  that  his  still  bright  red  boots  mightn't 
take  fire.  They  also  commented ;  and  sundry  disparaging  observations 
they  said  Hall  had  made  on  the  cornet  and  his  horsemanship,  declaring 
they  "  wouldn't  put  up  with  it  if  they  were  him."  And  little  pig-eyes 
waxed  indignant  at  Tom,  wishing  that  his  horse  might  fall  so  that  he 
might  ride  over  him  at  once. 

Long-continued  yoickings,  and  crackings,  and  stir-him-up-ings,  and 
rout-him-out-ings,  will  tire  even  the  slackest  funkster,  ana  both  Tom 
Hall  and  Jug  had  begun  to  wish  for  something  more  enlivening  than 
Dicky's  repeated  exhortations,  and  the  blobbing  and  floundering  of  their 
respective  steeds  when  a  sudden  Jullien-concert-like  outburst  of  melody 
from  the  whole  pack,  proclaimed  that  the  varmint  had  started  in  view 
with  every  hound  at  his  brush. 

"Hoop — hoop — hoop!  Taliihof  t alii  ho  !  talliho  /"  screeched 
Dicky,  getting  his  horse  by  the  head,  and  ruing  in  his  stirrups  as  though 
he  were  going  to  ride  for  the  Derby.  He  then  went  hustling  and 
bustling  up  the  deep-holding  ride,  an  object  of  unbounded  admiration  to 
the  variously  aged,  variously  clad,  variously  mounted  youngsters  behind. 
What  a  scrimmage  ensued !  How  the  mud  flew,  and  how  the  half-blinded 
urchins  wiped  their  faces  with  their  jacket  sleeves — up  went  a  fresh  volley 
on  the  instant  On  they  hurried,  to  the  irresistible  impetus  of  the 
hounds,  Hall  and  Jug  elbowing  and  racing  with  the  best  of  them — each 
looking  as  though  he  would  eat  the  other. 

"Hold  hard!"  now  cried  Dicky,  pulling  up  short  across  the  ride, 
"  hold  hard !"  repeated  he,  holding  up  his  hand ;  "  don't  you  hear 
they're  comin'  ?"  asked  he,  casting  an  angry  glance  at  the  gallopers,  mut- 
tering, "  wonder  what  half  you  fellers  come  out  hunting  for  ?" 

"  Talliho !  Talliho !  Talliho !"  shrieked  and  screeched  a  multitude  of 
voices  in  every  variety  of  intonation,  as  a  fine  grey-backed  old  fellow, 
with  his  neat  ears  well  laid  back,  and  a  well-tagged  brush,  crossed  the 
ride  about  fifty  yards  higher  up,  at  an  easy,  listening  pace,  as  if  calculating 
the  amount  of  scent  he  was  leaving  behind,  and  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  continue  in  cover  or  try  his  luck  in  the  open,  either  for  Witherley 
Forest  or  the  main  earths  at  Clumbercliffe  Rocks.  The  concert  behind 
was  great,  but  the  ground  was  yet  unfoiled,  and  while  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  meuseing  through  the  tangled  thorns  and  copsewood  of  the 
cover,  he  knew  they  would  present  severe  obstacles  to  his  obstreperous 
pursuers,  whose  size  and  capabilities  he  had  had  peculiar  opportunities  of 
estimating;  so  he  determined  to  make  a  wide  swing  of  the  cover,  and 
consider  matters  further  after  he  had  done  that.  The  sight  of  the 
glorious  varmint  infused  fresh  joy  into  the  field,  and  even  Dicky,  though 
every  hound  was  throwing  his  tongue  on  the  line,  couldn't  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  a  "  blow,"  so  he  out  with  his  horn  and  joined  its  shrill  melody 
to  the  sweet  music  of  the  hounds.     All  hands  now  grasped  convulsively 
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at  the  bridles,  hats  were  stuck  firmer  on  the  head,  caps  re-adjusted,  and 
each  rider  screwed  himself  up  to  the  sticking  point,  as  though  the  success 
of  the  day  depended  on  his  individual  exertions. 

Having  seen  the  hounds  fairly  across,  Dicky  re-opened  the  ball,  by 
catching  his  horse  short  round  by  the  head,  and  sticking  spurs  into  his 
sides,  bustling  up  the  clayey,  water-logged  ride  as  hard  as  ever  he  could 
lay  legs  to  the  ground,  thinking  what  an  object  of  admiration  he  must  be 
to  the  rising  generation  behind. 

Scuttle,  scuttle,  splash,  splash,  splash,  blob,  blob,  blob,  the  field  went 
as  before,  varied  by  the  occasional  click,  click,  click  of  some  little  "  stuck 
mud."  Hall  and  Jug  spurred,  and  grinned,  and  rode  like  fools,  each  de- 
termined to  be  first,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  but  galloping. 

Up  the  long  quagmire  of  a  ride  they  all  tore  to  within  sight  of  the 
crazy  old  gate,  that  had  been  left  sticking  half  open  in  the  mud  ever 
since  the  hounds  were  there  cub-hunting;  then,  as  they  neared  it,  and  the 
forward  funksters  were  preparing  to  fall  back  ere  they  came  to  the  dread 
chances  of  the  stiff  vale  beyond,  a  short  turn  to  the  left,  followed  by  a 
slight  diminution  of  melody,  relieved  their  anxieties,  and  proclaimed  that 
the  fox  still  hugged  the  cover,  and  was  bearing  away  to  the  left,  giving 
our  friends  a  further  chance  of  riding  their  horses'  tails  off.  Then  the 
recent  funkers  came  to  the  front  again,  hustling  and  bustling  away,  as 
though  they  were  quite  unacquainted  with  fear. 

Round  the  wood  the  joyous  pack  raced,  now  showing  their  stern-lashed 
speckled  sides  as  they  crossed  some  recently  cleared  ground,  now  racing 
up  a  grassy  avenue  between  lines  of  feathering  spruce,  and  anon  diving 
into  the  impenetrable  thickets  of  the  wilderness. 

The  longer  they  went  the  calmer  the  field  became,  until,  at  each  junc- 
tion of  the  rides  or  cross-roads,  knowing  sportsmen  began  pulling  up, 
mopping  their  brows,  and  speculating  on  the  fox's  future  course,  each  having 
some  excellent  reason  to  give  why  he  must  come  back  ;  why  he, couldn't 
go  this  way,  or  wouldn't  go  that ;  though,  if  the  reasons  had  been  sifted, 
they  would  have  been  found  to  originate  in  the  prophet's  convenience. 
Strutt  would  stay  at  the  big  oak  at  the  cross  rides,  at  the  high  end,  feel- 
ing confident,  with  the  "  wind  in  that  art,"  the  fox  would  make  for  the 
rocks,  while  Brassey,  who  rode  a  terrible  roarer,  planted  himself  beside 
a  clump  of  hollies  that  commanded  a  straight  road  to  the  forest. 

On,  on,  however,  Hall  and  Jug  went,  each  slackening  of  the  one  only 
seeming  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  other,  though  their  horses  by  no 
means  corresponded  in  their  exertions.  Tom's  horse,  at  all  times  a  soft 
one,  began  to  heave  and  labour  in  his  going,  but  Tom,  having  no  more 
feeling  or  sympathy  for  a  horse  than  he  had  for  a  steam-engine,  only 
spurred  him  the  more,  thinking  to  pay  him  off  for  his  misconduct  on  the 
Silverspring  Firs  day.  Jug,  too,  who  was  of  the  same  order,  spurred  and 
tugged  his  second  charger,  as  if  he  thought  his  mouth  was  made  of 
indua-rubber.  The  perspiration  began  to  pour  down  their  legs,  and  over 
their  hoofs.  The  hounds  still  careered  on,  round  and  round,  back,  and 
across — here,  there,  and  everywhere,  now  joined  by  this  lagging  group, 
now  deserted  by  that,  now  cheered  by  Dicky  Dyke,  now  holloaed  on  by 
Billy  Brick.  The  ground  was  all  foiled,  and  the  rides  dotted  with  hoof 
marks,  like  an  over-pricked  water  biscuit    Neither  Hall  or  Jug,  however, 
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ever  looked  at  that,  nor  do  we  believe  they  knew  they  were  not  going 
straight  Whenever  the  lulling  music  of  the  hounds  seemed  to  prelude  a 
stop,  a  view  of  the  varmint  set  all  ecstatic  again.  Many  who  had  looked* 
at  their  watches,  with  a  keen  eye  to  "pudding  time,"  were  thus  in- 
veigled again  and  again.  Even  "  Head-and -shoulders,"  and  the  jumpers 
who  despised  all  hunting  that  didn't  involve  good  leaping,  stayed  for  the 
chance  of  a  spin  at  the  end.  Dicky  too,  had  looked  at  his  ticker,  thinking 
he  had  done  enough,  and  more  than  enough  for  any  humbugging  holi- 
day field,  and  seeing  by  the  failing  scent  and  diminishing  pace  of  the 
pack,  that  they  had  no  chance  either  of  catching  the  fos  or  making  him 
flag,  so  wonderfully  endowed  is  the  varmint,  was  determining  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  stop,  by  halloaing  "  Fresh  fox  /"  at  the  next  view,  when  a  death, 
of  another  sort  ensued.  Our  Tom's  horse,  who  had  given  him  as  many 
hints  as  would  have  served  anything-  short  of  a  wooden  man,  at  length 
gave  a  series  of  convulsive  staggering  flounders,  and  fell,  bearing  Tom 
standing  like  a  second  Colossus  of  Rhodes  astride  him. 

"  Get  clear  of  himl"  cried  a  dozen  voices,  thinking  he  might  roll  and 
damage  our  fat  friend,  but  the  warning  was  vain— a  horse  will  never  hurt 
a  man  if  he  can  help  it — and  the  poor  glassy -eyed  brute  stretched  out 
its  lifeless  neck  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  a  cutting  reproof  to  his  stupid 
pig-headed,  mutton-fisted  master. 


AGATHA'S  HUSBAND  AND  B\SIL. 

Jbfpbbt,  when  persuading  Thomas  Moore  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  dwells  upon  the  prospective  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  working- 
out  certain  principles  of  criticism  into  their  practical  application.  But  the  novels 
of  the  present  day  bid  defiance  to  all  adopted  principles.  We  acknowledge  to  ours 
being  of  a  very  simple  kind — a  firm,  inflexible  belief  that  nature  alone  is  truth — 
that  all  art  should  be  more  or  less  subject  to  this  primary  consideration — and 
that  the  novel,  busying  itself  with  *'  human"  nature,  can  attain  excellence  only  in 
proportion  to  the  truth  as  well  as  the  vividness  of  its  portraiture.  Robert  Bell 
has  said  something  of  the  kind  when  he  intimates  "  that  a  novel  is  a  picture  of 
real  life,  and  the  test  of  its  merit  is  tile  fidelity  of  its  likeness."  But  when  we 
assign  the  whole  field  of  nature  to  art,  making  human  nature  the  mainspring-  in 
the  movement  of  fiction,  we  give  a  far  greater  scope  to  the  re-active  powers  than 
as  they  are  limited  by  our  tasteful  contemporary.  Writers  of  the  German,  or  so- 
called  ^Esthetic  school,  are  better  prepared  than  either  of  us  to  meet  all  kinds  of 
monstrous  productions — for  they  have  a  pseudo-philosophical  and  very  elastic 
theory  of  the  beautiful;  the  great  fault  of  which  is,  that  every  critic  twists  and 
tortures  it  into  his  own  way  of  thinking,  or  to  suit  his  own  prejudices.  So  long 
as  a  critic  can  give  even  a  single  quotation  or  philosophical  proof;  by  illustration, 
of  the  truth  of  his  statements  that  shall  be  evident  even  to  the  superficial 
reader,  such  a  criticism  cannot  but  be  founded  on  truth;  and  the  novel,  to  have 
deserved  such,  must  have  violated  the  simplicity  of  nature.  This  is  what  the 
first  class  of  critics  can  do — the  second  very  seldom;  for  they  are  always  so  in- 
volved in  the  machinery  of  their  criticism,  that  they  never  let  the  moving  power 
be  apparent ;  and  the  reader  has  neither  sympathy  nor  confidence  in  their  elaborate 
and  confused  lucubrations. 

In  the  midst  of  these  existing  differences  of  opinion  on  the  elements  of  criticism, 
the  novel  itself  is  manifestly  undergoing  a  great— a  very  marked  change.    It 
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m  unee  a  picture  of  life— historical,  fashionable,  domestic :  no  matter  what — 
still,  it  was  a  narrative  illustrative  of  character,  more  or  less  fruitful  in  incident, 
and  more  or  less  adorned  by  the  graces  of  description.  The  novel  now— and  we 
have  this  month  two  striking  examples  before  us,  "  Agatha's  Husband "  *  and 
"Basil" — aims  at  something  higher  than  this  in  art.  It  gathers  its  strength,  like 
the  folds  of  a  mantle,  round  one,  or  at  most  two,  figures  :  it  limits  character  and 
incident  to  one  or  two  great  traits,  and  it  works  at  these,  and  moulds  them,  and 
reproduces  them  under  various  phases,  till,  having  fairly  agonised  the  reader  with 
suspense,  it  condescends  to  relieve  him  by  a  conclusion  anticipated  from  the  very 
commencement.  Such  a  work  is,  to  the  ordinary  novel,  what "  Manfred"  or  "  Werner" 
would  be  in  prose,  or  a  Michael  Angelo  or  Salvator  Rosa  to  a  Wilkie.  "  Basil "  has, 
for  example,  only  one  theme — that  theme  is  a  repulsive  one — but  the  love,  and  the 
ruin,  and  desolation  of  heart  that  attends  upon  that-  misplaced  affection,  is  a  great 
picture,  well  worthy  of  a  master-hand.  "  Agatha's  Husband"  presents  two  themes. 
One,  the  jealousy  of  the  husband  ;  the  second,  a  pecuniary  mystery.  Agatha  is 
a  rich  and  fair  girl,  who  weds  Nathanael  Harper,  the  younger  brother  of  her  guar*- 
dian,  Major  Frederick  Harper.  She  does  this  without  loving  him,  and  the  manner 
in  which  love — true,  earnest  love,  buds  and  blooms  in  that  strangely  perverse 
bosom,  is  one  of  the  descriptive  features  of  the  work.  Alas  !  there  are  mysteries 
in  human  nature  that  even  the  novelist  dare  not  approach,  and  there  is  a  want 
of  judgment  shown  in  venturing  upon  such  themes.  Female  authors  will,  how- 
ever, invariably  step  boldly  where  men  fear  to  trespass*  Nathanael  is  no  sooner 
married  than  he  learns  that  his  brother  has  lost  all  his  ward's  money  by  an  invest- 
ment in  a  Cornwall  mine,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  he  is  led  by  some  foolish 
words,  dropped  by  a  foolish  woman,  to  believe  that  his  "wife"  is  secretly  attached 
to  his  gay  and  profligate  brother.  From  these  two  quiproquos  arise  all  the  details 
of  the  drama.  Nathanael,  mainly  out  of  regard  to  his  brother's  honour,  does  not 
divulge  to  his  wife  her  penniless  condition,  and  hence  she  cannot  understand  any 
act  of  life,  why  she  cannot  be  charitable,  why  they  live*  in  a  cottage,  why  Na- 
tbanael  has  to  work  for  his  bread.  Agatha's  husband  is  still  more  tenaciously 
secret  concerning  the  deep-seated  jealousy  that,  like  a  vulture,  is  perpetually 
gnawing  at  his  heart.  We  feel  that  only  one  word  is  necessary,  but  that  word  is 
never  spoken.  If  Agatha  only  inquires  after  Frederick's  health,  Nathanael  covers 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  groans  inwardly.  Then*  again,  not  knowing  how  offen- 
sive the  allusion  is  to  her  husband,  she  is  perpetually  throwing  it  at  him,  with  the 
practised  skill  of  a  Picador  at  a  bull-fight.  The  simplicity  of  innocence  is  indeed 
carried  so  far,  as  at  times  to  verge  upon  the  ridiculous.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
what  between  dear  Aunt  Valery  and  good  Uncle  Brian,  a  villanous  lawyer,  and 
other  subordinates,  troth  is  made  manifest,  and  poetic  justice  is  supposed  to  be 
done  to  all  parties*  But  we  do  not  coincide  with  its  allotments.  Major  Harper 
did  not  deserve  the  inheritance  of  Kingcombe  Holm,  and  had  Agatha  lost  her  hus- 
band by  the  burning  of  the  Ardente,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  she  deserved; 
and  wo  venture  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  readers  of  "  Agatha" — a  picture 
of  a  woman  penned  by  a  woman — will  agree  with  us  in  this  judgment  Still,  as 
a  work  of  art— of  feeling  and  passion — wrought  up  from  small  beginnings  to  a 
great  and  powerful  climax,  "  Agatha's  Husband  "  stands  incomparably  first  of  the 
novels  that  will  usher  in  the  new  year  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  desemtuye. 

The  author  of  "Antonina"  has  abandoned  in  his  last  workf  the  classical 
for  the  real;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  has  the  credit  of  having  gone  into  his  subject 
with  a  scalpel  rather  than  a  pen.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  dilettante 
novelists  who  profess  to  picture  forth  real  life,  and  who  nevertheless  give  to  their 
characters  all  that  false  glare  of  purity  and  heroism  which  is  nowhere  found  but 
in  fiction.  Every-day  life  is  a  very  commonplace  tiling — yet,  as  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
has  justly  and  poetically  remarked,  "  Fancy  and  Imagination,  Grace  and  Beauty, 
all  those  qualities  which  are  to  the  work  of  art  what  scent  and  colour  are  to  the 
flower,  can  only  grow  towards  Heaven  by  taking  root  in  Earth."  It  might  be  a 
question  whether  more  agreeable,  more  homely  pictures  of  real  life  would  not  afford 

*  Agatha's  Husband.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Olive,"  "  The  Head  of  the 
Family,"  &c    3  vols.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

f  Basil:  A  Story  of  Modern  Life.  By  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  "  Antonina," 
"Rambles  beyond  Railways,"  &c.    3  vols.    Richard  Bentley. 
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as  much  of  that  noblest  poetry  of  prose  fiction  which  is  the  poetry  of  every-day 
life,  as  snch  on  extreme  case  as  the  relations  of  Basil,  Margaret,  and  Mannion; 
but  this  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  argue  here:  the  author  has  chosen  his  theme,  and 
selected  an  orthodox  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  with  that,  therefore,  we  have  now 
to  do. 

Basil  is  the  second  son  of  a  wealthy  commoner,  whose  foible  lies  in  attaching  a 
most  exaggerated  importance  to  family  descent  and  family  connexions.  His  elder 
brother,  Ralph,  is  a  profligate  of  the  French  school;  his  sister  Clara,  just  such  a  girl 
as  all  young  and  educated  English  ladies  should  aim  to  be.  Young,  rich,  and 
trammelled  by  bis  father's  invincible  prejudices,  Basil  is  foolish  enough  to  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  a  young  woman  he  meets  for  the  first  time  iu  an  omnibus, 
and  who  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  linendraper!  And,  as  if  this  were  not 
sufficient  madness,  he  makes  up  to  the  young  woman  in  the  streets,  declares  his 
love,  calls  upon  the  astute  vulgar  shopkeeper,  and  actually  agrees  to  marry  the 
fair,  vain,  and  heartless  Margaret  secretly,  and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that  he  shall  not  meet  his  wife,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  for  a 
whole  year.  All  this  is  told  almost  as  quickly  as  we  tell  it.  Mr.  Collins  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  having  placed  the  love-meeting  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  book  in  an  omnibus,  the  last  place,  and  under  the  very  last 
circumstances,  which  the  artifices  of  sentimental  writing  would  sanction.  But  it 
is  this  very  violation  of  the  conventionalities  of  sentimental  fiction  that  delights 
us.  They  met  where,  in  real  life,  hundreds  of  other  lovers  have  first  seen  each 
other,  and  nowhere  would  such  a  foolish,  reckless  career,  so  nearly  allied  to  mad- 
ness, be  so  hastily  and  so  thoughtlessly  entered  upon,  as  follows  upon  this  first  in- 
terview with  the  fascinating  draperess,  except  in  real  life.  Fiction  does  not  in- 
vent in  these  matters  anything  half  so  absurd,  so  utterly  incomprehensible,  as 
occurs  in  daily  life.  The  more  virtuous  and  unsophisticated  the  youth,  just  as  in 
Basil's  case,  the  more  is  the  first  outburst  to  be  apprehended. 

All  have  witnessed  the  pride  which  the  innocent  novel  reader  takes  in  detect- 
ing the  character  and  fate  of  the  different  personages  from  hints  purposely 
dropped  by  the  artist  in  the  course  of  his  narrative;  but  the  uninitiated  little  know 
the  skill  required  to  arouse  the  sense  of  danger  round  a  person,  and  yet  not  be- 
tray, at  once,  the  whole  extent  of  his  villanous  propensities.  It  is  for  the  reader's 
own  sake  necessary  that  the  mind  should  be  gradually  prepared  for  evil,  for  the 
worst  of  all  effects  would  be  produced  were  any  writer  to  be  so  extremely  ambi- 
tious of  novelty  as  to  make  his  good  personages  turn  out  villains,  and  his  repro- 
bates virtuous  and  happy.  Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the  novel  than 
such  an  attempt.  Mr.  Collins  has  introduced  his  bite  noire  Mannion  with  ela- 
borate skill  and  great  judgment ;  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  but  he  cannot  divine  what — albeit  he  may  have  a  previous  suspicion 
of  an  anterior  attachment  between  the  pale-faced  confidential  clerk  and  the  pretty 
shopkeeper's  daughter.  If  there  is  a  blemish,  it  is  the  Byronic  painting  of  the 
man — his  ** unreal"  firmness  and  immobility — his  Satanic  depth  of  resolve,  and 
his  Mephistophelian  proportions  in  execution.  Suffice  it  that  Mannion  has  for 
excuse  that  he  had  by  the  persecution  of  his  father  (to  the  extent  of  hanging),  by 
Basil's  haughty  parent,  inherited  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  the  enemy  of 
every  member  of  Basil's  house. 

The  conclusion  is  not  the  strong  part  of  Basil — that  is  interwoven  into  the 
events  of  one  marked  year— a  year  in  which  fancy,  feeling,  passion,  and  retri- 
bution enough  for  a  whole  life  are  concentrated — a  year  worthy  of  description  by 
a  clever  and  ambitious  writer.  We  only  wish  the  same  writer  could  also  be 
induced  to  try  his  pinions  in  regions  not  quite  so  gloomy— not  quite  so  forbidding. 
There  are  love  and  fancy,  and  poetry,  too,  in  the  more  pleasing  aspects  of  reality, 
and  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
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Enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  poetry  and  his  homage  to  woman,  it 
most  have  been  with  delight  that  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  once  heard  him- 
self thus  addressed  by  a  living  poetess : 

Master  of  feeling  and  of  thought ! 

Poet,  who  still  hast  truly  wrought ! 

Rich  in  the  power  our  hearts  to  move 

With  sudden  touch  of  Nature's  love ; 

With  thrill  of  passionate  distress, 

Or  gush  of  gentlest  tenderness, 

Or  burst  of  free  unconquer'd  scorn, 

Or  pride  of  noble  instinct  born  — 

Who,  of  this  present  age,  shall  claim, 

In  Shakspeare's  art,  an  equal  name  ? 

None  !     Thine  should  be  a  double  wreath — 

Success  in  life— fame  after  death.* 

Those  there  are,  or  have  been,  to  whose  sanguine  judgment  "  Vir- 
giuius"  and  the  "  Hunchback"  promised  a  revival  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  in  its  richness,  fulness,  and  popularity.  Mr.  Knowles  pleased 
rather  than  discouraged  them  by  his  direct  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan 
style— or  rather,  perhaps,  the  style  of  Massinger  and  his  contemporaries. 
This  imitation  was  unfortunately  suggestive  of  uncomplimentary  com- 
parisons among  critics  of  a  school  clearer  to  discern  and  harder  to  please.! 
Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  those  modern  playwrights  who 
mould  their  style  on  that  of  the  old  Titans  in  question.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  write  a  successful  tragedy,  or  poetical 
melodrama,  that  is  not  so  moulded.  "It  is  hard,"  says  an  eloquent 
writer,  "not  to  chime  with  the  voice  of  our  Eldern  Stage  poets  ever 
sounding  in  our  ears;  to  them,  as  to  divinities,  we  feel  the  origin  of 
dramatic  language  is  due,  and  none  save  the  inexperienced  or  the  vain 
will  think  discovery  of  another  possible.  .  .  .  Each  new  play  adds  a 
proof  that  there  is  one  style  of  our  mother-tongue  peculiar  to  dramatic 
composition,  and  that  every  other  is  unsuitable  ;  if  the  author  has 
adopted  the  modern  style,  his  play  infallibly  turns  out  feeble  and  com- 
monplace; if  it  evince  any  dramatic  power,  its  style  will  as  surely  be  arti- 
ficial and  antiquated."  And  the  critic  points  to  Mr.  Knowles's  tragedies 
as  furnishing  most  conclusive  examples  of  this  doctrine — they  being  the 
nearest  approaches  to  legitimate  drama  this  age  can  vaunt,  and  their 
style  declaring  itself  manifestly — mimic  Elizabethan.  Right  or  wrong, 
Mr.  Knowles  managed  to  win  the  public  to  his  side.  He  had  but  to 
address  them  with  his  vos  plaudite,  and  the  plaudits  made  the  welkin 
ring — if  with  an  evanescent,  yet  with  a  hearty  uproar.  "  Few  men," 
says  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne,  "ever  had  the  sympathy  of  the  public  more 
completely  in  their  power  than  Sheridan  Knowles.  Scarcely  any  impru- 
dence or  deficiency  that  he  could  be  guilty  of,  in  a  new  play,  would  cause 

♦  Mrs.  Norton. 

f  Mr.  Carlyie,  for  instance,  had  a  passing  rap  at  our  author,  where  he  said,  in 
contrasting  (more  sud)  our  own  times  with  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  "  the 
people  were  then  governed,  not  by  a  Castlereagh,  but  by  a  Burleigh;  they  had 
their  Shakspeare  and  Philip  Sidney,  where  we  have  our  Sheridan  Knowles  and 
Beau  Brummel." — Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1829. 
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the  audience  to  damn  it,  though  they  might  not  go  again  to  see  it."* 
Imprudences  and  deficiencies  are  certainly  not  lacking  in  his  theatrical 
writings  ;  hut  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  superior  and  saving  tact  in 
the  construction  of  his  works,  and  in  their  practical  adaptation  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  stage — a  quality  wherein  so  many  dramatists  are  wholly 
wanting.  It  was  well  for  his  renown  as  an  author  that  he  took  to  the 
boards  as  an  actor ;  so  becoming  versed  in  the  a  whole  duty  of  man  " 
behind  the  green  baize  and  proscenium,  and,  like  Moliere,  turning  his 
talents  to  purposes  of  utilitarian  gain  as  well  as  glory. t  In  one  sense, 
therefore,  it  is  flattering,  though  in  another,  and  surely  a  higher  sense, 
it  is  the  reverse,  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  writer  of  closet  plays. 

To  effect  even  a  steeple-chase  of  the  most  harum-scarum  kind  through 
his  dramatic  territory,  in  its  integrity,  being  quite  impracticable,  we  pro- 
pose to  take  direct  notice,  in  the  present  instance,  only  of  his  later 
dramas,  beginning  with  the  "  Maid  of  Mariendorpt" — selecting  this  sec- 
tion of  his  plays  partly  as  comprising  those  with  which  the  public  are 
least  familiar,  and  partly  as  the  ripest  if  not  the  worthiest  productions  of 
his  genius. 

First,  however,  to  enumerate  his  earlier  theatrical  essayings.  In  his 
twentieth  year,  the  ardent  Milesian  perpetrated  on  paper  a  tragedy 
yclept  "  The  Spanish  Story,"  and  four  or  five  years  afterwards  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  a  play  called  "  Hersilia :"  both  are  closet  plays — by 
which  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are  for  reading,  but  simply  that  they 
are  not  for  acting.  A  little  later  he  wrote  "  Leo ;  or,  the  Gipsy,"  which, 
with  Kean  for  its  chef,  or  bright  particular  star,  met  with  decided  suc- 
cess on  the  Waterford  boards.  This  was  followed  by  "  Brian  Boroihme" 
(revived  in  London  in  1837),  "Caius  Gracchus,"  and  "  Virginius  " — of 
which  the  last  elicited  from  Charles  Lamb  the  flattering  eloge, 

....     With  wonder  I 
Hear  my  old  friend  (turned  Shakspeare)  read  a  scene 
Only  to  his  inferior  in  the  clean 
Passes  of  pathos,  with  such  fence-like  art, 
Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  His  in  our  heart. 

Then  came  "  William  Tell,"  "  The  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,"  "  Alfred 
the  Great,"  and  the  "  Hunchback."  "The  Wife  ;  a  Tale  of  Mantua," 
and  "  The  Wrecker's  Daughter,"  came  next ;  aud  then  "  The  Love 
Chase,"  and  "  Woman's  Wit ;  or,  Love's  Disguises."  He  acted  loyally 
on  the  principle,  "Be  the  theme  still  dear  woman !"J — her  charms,  her 
caprices,  her  constancy,  her  passion,  her  devotion,  her  purity,  her  un- 
selfishness— the  varying  aspects  of  her  whole  nature,  from  the  mood  of 
"  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please,"  to  that  of  "  ministering  angel." 
The  poetry  in  which  he  conveys  his  sentiment,  though  not  sparkling,  as 

*  "New  Spirit  of  the  Age," 

t  "  Ce  fut  alors  que  Poquelin,  sentant  son  genie,  se  resolut  de  s'y  livrer  tout 
entier,  d'etre  a  la  fois  comeclien  et  auteur,  et  de  tirer  de  ses  talents  de  Futility  et 
de  la  gloire." — Yoltaire:  Vie  de  Moli&re. 

X  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  (Oct,  1652)  remarks  that  in  por- 
traying female  characters,  Mr.  Knowlee'a  excellence  is  universally  admitted— «o 
truthful,  exquisitely  delicate,  and  tender  is  the  genius  displayed  in  his  pictures  of 
the  purity  of  woman's  heart  The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic.  "  I  wish," 
said  a  lady  to  him  on  one  occasion,  "I  could  speak  on  behalf  of  mysex,  and  thank 
you  as  you  deserve,  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  drawn  us."  "What  else  could 
I  have  done,  my  dear  madam ?"  said  Knowles,  in  his  own  hearty  way;  "  God  bless 
you,  I  painted  them  as  I  found  them." 
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an  Edinburgh  reviewer  Bays,  with  dagzKng  lustre,  nor  with  a  gorgeous- 
ness  that  engrosses  our  attention,  has  at  least  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of 
seldom  impeding  with  useless  glitter  the  progress  and  development  of 
incident  and  character,  "but  mingling  itself  with  them,  and  raising 
them  pleasantly  above  the  prosaic  level  of  common  life/** 

The  plot  of  the  "  Maid  of  Mariendorpt"  is  taken,  with  such  alterations 
and  omissions  as  stage-craft  required,  from  one  of  Miss  Porter's  novels. 
It  concerns  the  devotion  of  a  daughter,  Meeta,  in  behalf  of  her  imperilled 
father,  Muhldenau,  who,  while  in  quest  of  another  daughter,  lost  during 
the  siege  of  Magdeburgh  many  years  before,  and  of  whose  existence  he 
cherishes  an  irrepressible  conviction,  is  seized  in  Prague  as  a  spy,  im- 
prisoned, and  sentenced  to  speedy  death.  Meeta  quits  home,  and  braves 
all  hazards  to  see  her  sire  once  more,  and  to  outpour  her  very  soul  in 
intercession  for  his  pardon.  In  the  supposed  daughter  of  the  Governor 
of  Prague  she  secures  an  earnest  mediator,  and  discovers  her  long-lost 
sister.  The  express  orders  of  the  emperor  require  the  execution  of  the 
death  decree  on  the  aged  prisoner ;  but  the  governor  is  delivered  from 
the  dilemma  caused  by  conflicting  duty  and  feeling,  by  an  attack  on  the 
town  conducted  by  Meeta's  betrothed,  the  result  of  which  is  an  exeunt 
-entries  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  in  exemplary  and  universal  charity. 
The  stout-hearted  and  eke  tender-hearted  maiden  is  of  course  the  cyno- 
sure of  admiring  eyes  ;  and  several  pretty  things  she  says,  as  well  as 
does,  in  the  course  of  her  enterprise ;  but  there  is  no  very  striking  evi- 
dence of  art  or  of  passion,  no  remarkable  felicity  of  portraiture,  or  poetical 
sentiment.  Her  ardent,  self-forgetting  resolve  to  face  any  and  all  perils, 
that  she  may  save  her  father,  is  expressed  in  a  scene  that  recals,  to  its 
own  disadvantage,  the  similar  undertaking  of  Thekla  in  Schiller's  noble 
play.  Joseph,  the  Bohemian  Jew,  by  whose  agency  the  redeeming 
denouement  is  brought  about,  is  a  less  philosophic  version  of  Lessing  s 
Nathan  the  Wise — one  whose  faith  and  works  are  essentially  Christian, 
and  who,  if  he  is  a  little  prosy,  yet  puts  a  Christianly  restraint  upon  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  his  speeches.  The  good-natured,  fussy,  old 
governor,  is  another  gentleman  of  excellent  heart,  whom  the  gods  have 
not  made  poetical,  though  they  seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  consider- 
able powers  of  loquacity.  Adolpha,  his  adopted  child,  and  the  sister  of 
the  heroine,  is  a  graceful,  winning  damsel,  whose  changing  moods,  from 
gravest  to  most  light,  and  all  in  like  extreme,  are  ever  sure  of  sympathy 
— whether  her  mirth  defies  all  other  wing,  or  her  sadness  dives  a  depth 
where  none  can  follow  her.  We  like,  too,  the  sketch  of  Muhldenau ;  it 
is  quiet,  but  pointed  and  affecting : 

An  old  man 
With  a  pale  brow,  sweet  face,  and  silver  hair, 
That  would  not  hurt  a  fly !  and  he  must  perish, 
And  no  one  to  console  him,  and  his  daughter 
Within  the  wall's  breadth  of  him. 
fie  is  just  the  sort  of  father  to  save  whom  a  high-minded  child  would 
not  give  up,  or  retreat,  or  compromise,  "  while  there  is  chance  the  sub- 
stance of  a  thread — a  film."  /  Well  he  warrants  Meeta's  stanch  determi- 

•  Altho'  a  thousand  emperors 

Had  sworn  against  the  life  of  his  grey  hairs, 

While  it  is  in  them,  I  will  try  and  save  them  1 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  1833. 
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Joseph.  Thou  lookest  faint. .  Some  wine  will  hearten  thee. 

Meeta.  I'll  have  no  wine  but  such  as  I  draw  hence, 
From  my  heart !     There's  not  such  wine  in  all  thy  house 
To  strengthen  me  !    There's  plenty,  and  to  spare. 
What  time  is  he  to  die? 

Joseph.  Tell  her.     No  use 

Withhold  it  from  her.     Her  spirit  is  the  arch 
•      Which  gaineth  strength  by  that  which  burdens  it 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  but  a  stinted  outlay  of  pathos  in  this 
drama,  notwithstanding  the  opening  it  affords  for  the  pathetic  ;  vigorous 
passages  and  ebullitions  of  fancy  are  few  and  far  between  ;  and  as  for  the 
comic  business,  it  is  entrusted  to  a  "  fat,  fair,  and  forty"  housekeeper 
and  an  uncouth  man-of-all-work,  in  whose  hands  its  breadth  is  gained 
at  the  price  of  depth  ;  unction  there  is  none  in  so  diluted  a  preparation  ; 
the  wit  is  out  at  elbows,  and  how  can  humour  be  sprightly  in  such  com- 
pany ?  When  Esther  and  Hans  g\gg\e,  we  hear  no  chest-notes  in  their 
laughter,  nor  in  that  (if  any)  which  they  provoke  in  others. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Knowles  produced  a  play  that  gave  the  town  some  talk, 
and  did  the  theatrical  state  some  service  ;  its  title  that  multum  in  parvo 
monosyllable  "  Love."  Although  seldom  repeated  since  that  period,  it 
had  a  marked  success,  and  with  the  aids  and  appliances  of  clever  acting  and 
an  elaborate  mise  en  scene,  it  made  what  is  technically  called  a  sensation. 
It  was  written  under  pleasant  and,  to  one  of  the  author's  temperament, 
highly  favourable  conditions— on  the  borders  of  Loch  Ard,  under  the 
roof  of  Mr.  Robert  Dick,  who,  with  his  family,  seems  to  have  taken  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  piece.  "  Never  shall  I  forget,"  says 
Mr.  Knowles,  "  the  anxious,  warm-hearted  host,  who  one  day  laughingly 
snatched  my  fishing-rod  from  my  hand  when  I  was  going  to  play  truant; 
and,  admonishing  me  that  school -hours  were  not  over  yet — for  it  was 
noon,  and  I  had  limited  myself  to  the  evening  for  indulgence  in  the 
angle— set  me  to  my  book  and  pencil ;  ou  which  occasion  the  fruit  of 
my  compelled  industry  was  one  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  play.*  Obliga- 
tions of  a  literary  and  critical  nature  are  also  expressed  towards  Mr. 
John  Forster  and  Mr.  Planche ;  and  altogether  the  play  was  evidently  a 
source  of  more  than  wonted  satisfaction  to  its  enterprising  author.  The 
plot  is  neither  very  novel  nor  very  ingenious  ;  the  action  is  sparsely 
doled  out;  the  poetry  is  rather  fluent  and  graceful  than  affecting  or 
grand.  But  there  is  at  least  an  absence  of  those  stage  solecisms  which 
have  swamped  dramas  of  loftier  pretensions;  and  we  find  throughout 
traces  of  no  'prentice  hand  in  the  creation  of  tableaux  vivans,  and  the 
weaving  of  agreeable  verse.  A  countess  loves  her  secretary,  a  serf,  but  has 
never  told  her  love.  Her  anxiety  for  his  safety  during  a  thunderstorm* 
is  her  involuntary  witness.  The  duke,  her  father,  commands  Huon — 
who  returns  in  secret  the  unrevealed  passion  of  his  mistress — to  wed 
another,  one  Catherine,  a  wealthy  enfranchised  serf.  Huon  refuses, 
but  at  the  countess's  behest,  and  deceived  by  her  mode  of  putting-  it, 
obeys  the  summons.  A  hasty  private  marriage  is  got  up,  at  which 
Huon  believes  himself  "  sold "  to  the  Catherine  of  low  degree ; 
whereas,  by  a  ruse  of  the  noble  lady,  whose  name  also  is  Catherine, 
he  is  booked  for  a  coupe  with  herself  in  a  first-class  train.  Bat  alas  and 
well-a-day!  the  poor  dog  knows  not  that;  and  incontinently  he  gives 

*  Elaborately  burlesqued  by  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  in  his  "  Quizziology  of  the 
British  Drama." 
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them  all  the  slip,  with  as  much  harry  as  though  dunned  by  a  posse 
comitates  of  his  bride's  creditors,  each  armed  with  a  "  little  account," 
and  vigorously  plyiug  a  steam  leg  a-piece.  He  goes  to  court,  and  be- 
comes the  observed  of  all  observers — the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould 
of  form — and  but  for  the  rooted  memory  of  that  mesalliance  with  Kate 
the  cursed,  would  be  a  happy  as  he  is  a  prosperous  gentleman.  Rumour 
says,  the  empress,  having  enfranchised  him,  and  laden  him  with  many 
honours,  is  about  to  make  him  conclusively  and  in  toto  her  own.  The 
poor  countess  is  hereupon  in  "  a  state  ;"  a  crisis  is  hastened  by  the  advent 
of  the  empress  to  attend  a  tournament,  the  victor  at  which,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  now  deceased  duke,  is  to  have  Lady  Catherine  for 
better,  for  worse :  but  the  crisis  has  a  happy  turn ;  the  fever  of  the 
patients  abates  by  the  seasonable  "  exhibition"  (as  doctors  phrase  it)  of 
a  plenary  eclaircissement>  and  when  the  green  baize  descends,  it  is  amid 
a  shower  of  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,  upon  a  set  of  worthy 
people  who  have  just  learned  by  heart  that  all's  well  that  ends  well. 
The  countess  is  certainly  portrayed  with  delicacy  and  vigour ;  the  de- 
lineation and  development  of  her  character  testify  notably  to  our 
author's  study  of  the  human  heart,  and  insight  into  its  highways  and 
by-ways.  Her  struggle  is  the  old  one  between  love  and  pride,  and  ends  — 
as  all  such  struggles  do— -on  the  boards.  Pride  of  herself,  intolerance  of 
all  equality,  makes  her  a  proverb  among  her  peel's,  who  mark  with  an 
evil  eye  how  she 

Treads  stately — throws  her  spurning  glances  round — 
And  talks  as  mighty  things  as  though  the  earth 
Were  made  for  her  alone. 

How  can  such  as  she,  they  argue,  stoop  to  one  of  low  degree,  to  one  de- 
spised alike  in  hall  and  hamlet,  a  social  pariah,  an  outcast  of  the  people  ? 
More  loftily  the  stateliest  of  all  her  ancestors  ne'er  wore  his  rank,  than 
she.  The  serf — what  is  he  but  a  creature  made  for  her  pride  to  vent  its 
mood  upon,  that  insufferable  pride,  which  alone  seems  fruit  of  her 
capricious  womanhood !  Be  the  problem  hard  of  solution  as  it  may,  to 
the  chopping  logic  of  good  society,  it  is  forthwith  solved  by  the  title  of 
the  play  ;  for,  as  Ulrick  has  it, 

Never  did  achievement  rival  Love's 

For  daring  enterprise  and  execution. 

It  will  do  miracles ;  attempt  such  things 

As  make  ambition,  fiery  as  it  is, 

Dull,  plodding  tameness,  in  comparison. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Rnowles  failed  to  avail  himself  of  several  highly  effective 
situations  in  the  conduct  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  conjugation  of  this  verb 
amare.  Such  is  the  scene  of  the  thunderstorm,  when  Huon  is  struck  by 
lightning,  and  Catherine's  pent-up  affection  overpasses  every  boundary, 
oblivious  of  all  artificial  restraint,  and  blind  to  the  presence  of  others — a 
faithful  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  by  fits  and  starts  rather  than  by 
habits  is  the  heart  revealed — habits  being  put  on,  and  subject  to  a 
science  of  calculation,  whereas  sudden  outbreaks  "so  take  the  judg- 
ment off  its  guard,  that  inmost  thoughts  are  shown" — hence,  when  the 
serf  lay  stricken  beneath  the  forest  trees, 

With  care  for  him 

She  all  forgot  herself.     Had  doubt  remain'd, 

It  had  vanish 'd  when  assurance  of  his  safety 

Restored  collectedness, 
Jan. — vol.  xevn.  no.  ccclxxxv.  f 
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and  embarrassed  her  with  quest  of  apologies — how  she  had  a  horror  of 
lightuing  ;  how  it  took  away  her  wits ;  how  she  was  appalled  by  a  vision 
of  sudden  death ;  and  so  forth.  So,  again,  the  scene  with  Huon,  when 
she  secures  his  promise  to  sign  the  marriage  articles  with  another ;  and 
when  he  returns  from  the  wars,  ihepreux  chevalier  of  the  empire  and 
favourite  of  the  empress ;  and,  once  more,  the  interview  between  coun- 
tess and  empress  in  the  last  act.  In  depicting  this  mental  strife,  Mr. 
Knowles  was  treading  on  ground  well  worn  by  himself  as  well  as  brother 
playwrights;  but  he  acquitted  himself  once  more  with  emphasis  and 
discretion.  Huon,  too,  is  ably  drawn — a  man  "  to  envy,  though  a  serf" 
— one  who  reads  with  a  music  as  a  lute  did  talk,  and  writes  like  a  graver, 
and  translates  dark  languages,  and  is  wise  in  rare  philosophy,  and  is  a 
master  of  the  hautboy,  viol,  lute — why  not  also  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 
and  all  kinds  of  instruments  ?  We  could  have  relished  a  little  more  of 
savage  grandeur  in  his  composition,  and  somewhat  less  of  the  drawing- 
room  hero  :  but  passing  that,  he  is  a  leal-hearted  and  deserving  fellow, 
whom  we  like  well  enough  to  hope  that  he  had  no  occasion,  in  after 
times,  to  enact  private  rehearsals  of  "  Taming  the  Shrew" — a  too  pos- 
sible hypothesis  when  a  strong-minded  female  like  the  countess,  with  all 
her  attractions,  makes  up  the  better  half  of  a  man's  domestic  felicity. 
The  other  Catherine  is  one  of  Mr.  Knowles's  stock  characters  ;  modelled 
after  the  type  of  her  vivacious  but  heart-whole  namesake  in  Scott's 
"  Abbot,"  from  whose  history,  moreover,  a  parallel  may  be  found  for  the 
mystification  of  sex,  which  so  nearly  involves  Sir  Rupert  in  an  unseemly 
battle  o'  the  breeks.  Ulrick,  the  sage,  shrewd  counsellor,  is  carefully 
painted,  and  gives  utterance  to  some  of  the  best  poetry  and  best  sense 
in  the  play. 

Next  year  Mr.  Knowles  was  ready  with  another,  of  less  mark  and 
likelihood — "John  of  Procida;  or,  the  Bridals  of  Messina" — written, 
like  the  last,  "  in  the  sweet  solitudes  of  Loch  Ard,"  and,  like  it,  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  the  then  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mathews.  It  is  a  tragedy,  and  in  parts  an  impressive  one ;  fertile  in 
dramatic  effects,  full  of  glowing  rhetoric,  and  not  deficient  in  instances 
of  strong  passion.  But  it  is  unequally  written ;  the  energy  is  often 
strained  and  spasmodic ;  the  versification  is  rather  eloquent  than  poetical. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  noble  sentiment  finely  phrased, 
and  situations  ably  contrived.  The  story  turns  upon  the  efforts  of  John 
of  Procida  to  rid  his  beloved  Sicily  of  the  presence  of  the  usurping  and 
insolent  Gaul.  When  Charle3  of  Anjou  seized  the  crown  of  Manfred,  the 
latter  was  succeeded  in  his  "  struggle  with  the  arch-felon"  by  Conradine, 
and  he  was  beheaded  by  the  royal  victor,  meeting  the  scaffold  in  his  own 
kingdom, 

Like  a  host  that's  butchered 

In  his  own  house,  by  thieves.  .  .  Beside  the  block, 

Within  the  axe  s  glare,  yet  would  not  he 

Give  up  his  righteous  cause,  but  from  his  hand 

His  gauntlet  drew  and  flung  into  the  space 

'Twixt  him  and  those  who  came  to  see  him  die  ; 

beseeching  some  kinsman  to  take  it  up,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Sicilian 
cause :  he  that  picked  up  the  gage,  and  so  espoused  the  "  rightful 
quarrel,"  with  all  its  possible  train  of  calamities,  and  evil  report  and 
good  report,  was  John  of  Procida.  Stanch  and  steadfast  was  he  to  re- 
deem the  pledge.     With  this   empty  glove,  and  no  other  seconding, 
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lories,  munitions,  allies,  or  subsidies,  he  went  from  Sicily,  and  returned 
"  with  monarchs  and  their  kingdoms  at  his  back,  the  sworn  abettors" 
of  his  patriotic  though  seemingly  desperate  intent.  A  proof  how 
Right, 

Although,  at  setting  out,  a  dwarf  in  thews, 
By  holding  on  will  gather  sinew,  till 
It  moves  that  giant  Might. 
A  stern  oath  has  that  unquailing  veteran  sworn—- even  death  to  the 
Gaol  whoe'er  he  be,  that  now  has  footing  in  the  land.     This  oath  he  im- 
poses on  his  newly-discovered  son,  Fernando,  the  favourite  and  son-in-law 
of  the  French  governor — and  upon  the  imbroglio  of  crossing  interests, 
emotions,  and  duties,  in  which  the  young  Sicilian  and  his  French  bride 
are  involved,  depends  the  tragic  power  of  the  drama.     The  interview 
whereat  Procida  acquaints  Fernando  with  their  ties  of  blood,  after  exact- 
ing his  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  fatherland,  and  his  fiery  indignation  at 
the  oppression  of  strangers,  is  managed  with  masterly  art,  and  excites 
real  emotion.     The  appeal — 

Were  thy  mother — she 
That  bore  thee  in  the  womb — in  fetters,  how 
Wouldst  deal  with  those  that  put  them  on  ?     Wouldst  talk 
And  laugh  with  them — shake  hands  with  them — embrace  them  ? 
"Thou  wouldst  not?"    But  I  tell  thee,  slave,  thou  wouldst. 
For  what's  thy  country,  be  she  not  thy  mother, 
And  like  a  mother  loved  by  thee  ?—  " 

this  appeal,  we  say,  suggests  a  parallel  passage,  of  much  greater  inten- 
sity of  passion  and  force  of  colouring,  in  the  splendid  opening  of  "  The 
Roman,*'  by  Sydney  Yendys,  where  Rome  is  presented  under  the  same 
maternal  aspect.*  Very  striking,  too,  is  the  elaboration  of  the  patriot 
father's  struggle  between  patriotism  and  fatherhood — between  the  in- 
exorable claims  of  his  ideal  and  the  budding  sympathies  of  a  new-born 
relationship.  The  woes  of  the  catastrophe  are  nighly  wrought — Isoline's 
agony  during  the  massacre,  arising  from  apprehension  for  her  father's 
fate,  and  devotion  to  her  panic-stricken  husband,  is  touching  in  its  vehe- 
ment nature,  and  verges  on  the  sublime  in  its  impulsive  outbursts.  With 
all  its  defects,  this  tragedy  is  starred  with  clustering  beauties,  and  has  a 

•  We  left  her.    I  and  all  ~~ 

The  brothers  that  her  milk  had  fed.    We  left  her— 
And  strange  dark  robbers,  with  unwonted  names, 
Abused  her,  bound  her,  pillaged  her,  profaned  her! 
Bound  her  clasped  hands,  and  gagg'd  the  trembling  lips 
That  pray'd  for  her  lost  children.    And  we  stood, 
And  she  knelt  to  us,  and  we  saw  her  kneel, 
And  look'd  upon  her  coldly  and  denied  her! 
Denied  her  in  her  agony — and  counted 
Before  her  sanguine  eyes  the  gold  that  bought 

Her  pangs. 

The  robbers  wearied,  and  they  bade  us  hold  her, 
Lest  her  death-struggles  should  get  free.    She  look'd 
Upon  me  with  the  face  that  lit  my  childhood, 
She  call'd  me  with  the  voices  of  old  times, 
She  blest  me  in  her  madness.    But  they  show'd  us 
Gold,  and  we  seized  upou  her,  held  her,  bound  her, 
Smote  her.    She  murmur'd  kind  words,  and  I  gave  her 
Blows.  ...  ....  And  my  mother  was 

Yours.    And  each  man  among  you  day  by  day 
Takes,  bowing,  the  same  price  that  sold  my  mother, 
And  does  not  blush.    Her  name  is  Rome.—"  The  Roman,"  pp.  4—6. 
f2 
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romantic  interest  that  sometimes  enthrals  the  mind,  testifying  the  reality, 
if  also  the  fluctuations,  of  the  author's  dramatic  power. 

Another  year  (1841)  and  another  play.  This  time  it  is  a  comedy, 
"  Old  Maids" — illustrating  the  heart- experiences  of  Ladies  Blanche  and 
Anne,  a  vivacious  couplet,  by  themselves  consecrated  to  single  blessed- 
ness, and  by  circumstances  and  emotions  "over  which  they  have  no 
control,"  enwreathed,  vastly  to  their  satisfaction,  in  chains  of  wedlock ; 
so  that  in  the  epilogue  they  make  a  grace  of  their  defection,  and  pray 
to  be  applauded  as  comfortable  martyrs  in  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
contended  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge— hugging  their  chains,  and 
turning 

With  loving  faith  the  links  to  flowers, 

Of  which  the  poorest  beggars  liberty. 

Sir  Philip  Brilliant  is  neatly  finished  off— the  not  unnatural  and  un- 
exampled amalgam  of  a  butterfly  in  the  drawing-room,  and  a  man  in  the 
field :  his  nature  is  of  the  true  stuff ;  he  is  a  blade  of  proof  in  a  dainty 
scabbard — you  may  laugh  at  the  scabbard,  but  you  won't  at  the  blade. 
A  living  philosopher  has  remarked  that  many  instances,  during  the  last 
war,  showed  us  that  in  the  frivolous  dandy  might  often  look  the  most 
fiery  and  accomplished  of  aides-de-camp ;  and  these  cases  show,  that  men, 
in  whom  the  world  sees  only  elegant  roues,  sometimes  from  carelessness, 
sometimes  from  want  of  opening  for  display,  conceal  qualities  of  penetrating 
sagacity,  and  a  learned  spirit  of  observation,  such  as  may  be  looked  for 
vainly  in  persons  of  more  solemn  and  academic  pretension.  Such  a  social 
paradox  is  Sir  Philip,  who,  before  he  has  done,  contrives  to  amaze  his 
familiars  that  a  man  "  so  slight  to  contemplate"  should  realise  a  "  gene- 
rous manhood  so  robust  in  healthy  comeliness,"  and  to  impel  a  compas- 
sionate lady  to  argue  thus  with  herself : 

That  man  has  got  a  heart  and  does  not  know  it. 

Nought  of  himself,  save  what  his  mirror  shows  him, 

He  sees.     His  eyes  are  shut  to  what  he  is 

Within,  where  lie  his  nobler  properties  ; 

I'll  open  them,  and  make  a  man  of  him  ! 

The  comedy  is  light  and  heavy  by  turns — somewhat  flighty  and  extra- 
vagant in  incident — and  at  the  same  time  hackneyed  in  treatment.  The 
wit  has  a  fade  lustre,  nor  does  the  humour  gush  with  the  fresh  bubbling 
effervescence  of  a  newly  unsealed  spring.  Wit  and  humour  there  are, 
notwithstanding ;  and  of  a  kind  more  fresh  and  sparkling  than  might  be 
looked  for  from  one  who  had  already  taxed  his  brain  so  many  a  time  and 
oft.  The  high-life  below  stairs,  we  must  add,  connected  with  the  epi- 
sode of  dolt-headed  John  Blount,  is  but  indifferent  fooling;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  John  himself  is  simply  absurd.  Harley  might  squeeze  a  laugh 
out  of  it ;  but  in  the  closet  the  part  suggests  but  dreary  mirth. 

The  comedy  was  followed  (1842)  by  a  play  of  the  "poetical  melo- 
drama" species — "  The  Rose  of  Arragon :"  which  tells  how  Olivia,  a 
peasant  wedded  to  a  prince,  saves  the  realm  from  sedition  and  anarchy, 
returning  good  for  evil  to  the  king  and  court  which  had  despised  and 
wronged  her.  Olivia  is  a  bright  and  noble  being,  conceived  and  realised 
in  her  author's  most  genial  mood ;  and  worthy  of  her  sisterly  love  is  the 
magnanimous  villager,  Alasco — the  mouthpiece  of  some  of  Mr.  Knowles's 
most  stirring  eloquence,  and  a  quite  inexhaustible  source  of  lofty  senti- 
ment.    His  treacherous  friend,  Almagro — the  foiled  suitor  of  Olivia,  and 
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the  temporary  Regent  of  Saragossa— is  also  vigorously  depicted,  with 
subtle  traits  which  bespeak  study  and  penetration.  He  is  arrogant,  over- 
bearing to  the  weak,  ungrateful,  and  treacherous. 

Of  all  pernicious  things,  the  very  worst 

Is  large  ambition  with  a  narrow'  soul, 

Because  it  strives  for  power  which,  when  obtain'd, 

'Tis  certain  to  abuse. 

Such  is  the  ambition  of  Almagro,  coupled  with  a  vanity  voracious  as 
the  hunger  that's  disease,  which,  though  'tis  gorged  full  to  the  throat, 
cannot  stop  craving  on.  u  For  his  own  ends  he  heaps  up  discontents 
'gainst  all  above  him,  to  crush  them  with  the  weight — not  for  the  hatred 
he  bears  oppression,  but  for  envy  of  it — blaming  the  grievance  he  himself 
inflicts  not."  One  or  two  of  the  dialogues  between  him  and  Alasco  are 
excellent;  that  in  the  dungeon  of  torture,  notwithstanding  its  " little 
more  than  kin"  to  German  horrors  and  the  trap-door  accessories  of  our 
transpontine  theatres,  is  conducted  with  the  ease  of  a  stage  tactician. 
Villain  as  Almagro  is,  one  hardly  likes  to  see  him  sitting  on  the  rack- 
that  couch  of  groans,  of  sweat-drops,  wrung  by  dint  of  agony,  of  death- 
pangs,  thick  and  sharp,  though  lingering.  "  Decline  you  the  fair  seat  ?" 
asketh  Alasco.  Why,  as  Alasco  had  appropriated  the  only  other  "  fair 
seat" — to  wit,  the  block — there  was  almost  too  pungent  an  irony  in  this 
grim  version  of  Hobson's  choice.  But  Alasco  makes  more  than  amends 
when  he  begs  off  this  rascal  who  can  so  cleverly  smile,  and  smile,  and 
smile,  and  be  a  villain,  from  the  plenipotentiary  embrace  of  the  rack,  to 
which  the  restored  king  had  given  him  letters  of  advice.  We  admire 
the  warm-hearted  burst: 

Spare  him !     O  God !  sir,  we  were  boys  together. 
Howe'er  it  changes  with  us  on  life's  road, 
'Jhe  sunny  start  all  intervals  breaks  through, 
And  warms  us  with  the  olden  mood  again ! 
The  hearty  laugh  of  youth  is  in  mine  ear, 
And  there  stands  he  who  shared  it  with  me,  now 
A  woeful  bankrupt. 
There  are  many  such  tid-bits  in  the  "  Rose  of  Arragon." 

The  Drury  Laue  managemeut  (1843)  of  Mr.  Macready  gave  another 
opening  for  a  play  by  Sheridan  Knowles.  Again  a  novel  provided  him 
with  a  plot.  The  prolific  dramatist  borrowed  a  story  from  the  prolific 
romancist,  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James.  "The  Secretary"  is  an  adaptation  of 
"The  King's  Highway."  It  presents  the  author's  favourite  subject  of  a 
lady  stooping  to  woo  one  whom  conventional  restraints  forbid  to  take  the 
initiative.  Such  a  presentment  requires  great  skill  in  o'erstepping  not 
the  modesty  of  nature,  and  in  keeping  up  our  respect  for  the  lady  while 
touched  by  her  ardour.  This  skill  Mr.  Knowles  eminently  possesses ; 
and  though  the  situation  has  no  "  infinite  variety"  such  as  time  cannot 
stale,  he  contrives  to  invest  each  successive  enactment  of  it  with  an  indi- 
vidual interest.  Wilton  Brown,  the  "  Secretary,"  is  the  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  or  the  Huon,  in  this  reverse  system  of  popping  the  question ;  a 
man  with  a  coat  not  respondent  to  his  head  and  heart ;  low  in  circum- 
stance and  lofty  by  nature,  for 

A  man  that  owns 
A  noble  soul  is  not  an  humble  man, 
In  the  poor  se.nse  wherein  the  sapient  world 
Mouths  out  the  trite  and  questionable  phrase* 
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Lady  Lama  if  as  generous  and  impetuous  as  her  predecessors ;  but  not  sx> 
true  to  reality,  or  to  art,  in  the  elaboration  of  her  passion.  She  holds  ft 
virtue  higher  than  a  grace,  and  therefore  prefers  honesty  to  bashfulneso. 
Let  the  pillars  of  society  quiver  and  quake  as  they  list  at  her  masculine 
procedure — she  exults  with  masculine  philosophy  in  her  mens  conscia 
recti — let  them  exclaim, 

O,  doubtful  pass 
To  come  to!— for  a  maiden  unenforced 
To  tell  her  love !    What  can  be  urged  for  her  ? 
What  can  she  urge  herself? 

She  is  not  a  whit  dumbfoundered  by  the  cross-examination,  but  replies : 

Why  this, — that  heaven 
Inform'd  her ;  so  she  knew  its  handiwork, 
And  worshipp'd  heaven  in  it ! 

An  unanswerable  position  to  take  up,  in  behalf  of 

A  man  to  love  whom  is  to  boast  one's  self. 
The  world  may  utter  its  "  critique  of  pure  reason"  as  it  will,  and  draw 
up  as  many  systems  of  courtship,  and  text-books  of  etiquette,  and  logics 
of  matrimony,  as  it  pleases :  Lady  Laura,  meanwhile,  refuses  to  admit 
logic  as  a  guide,  or  authority  as  a  law,  and  resolutely  abides  by  her  own 
intuitions,  as  indeed  most  young  ladies  do  in  such  matters,  albeit  not 
with  the  same  practical  determination.  She  erects  her  intuitions  into  a 
science,  and  puts  the  science  into  practice.  Colonel  Green  is  the  only 
other  character  of  note ;  a  man  who  has  endured  the  buffets  of  the 
battle  of  life  in  sturdy  self-reliance,  and  is  sound  and  hale  within.  The 
Bad  man  of  the  play  (what  an  indispensable  personage  is  that!  and  one 
that  deserves  a  service  of  gold  plate  as  much  as  other  indifferent  cha- 
racters in  actual  life),  Lord  Byerdale,  is  a  rather  commonplace  villain, 
whom  one  is  not  at  the  trouble  to  hate  so  much  as  might  be  desirable ; 
and  the  Mercutio,  his  son,  talks  an  inBnite  deal  of  nothing  not  quite  so 
cleverly  as  Gratiano  did  on  the  quays  of  Venice. 

With  "The  Secretary "  terminated  the  cours  drama tique  of  Mr. 
Knowles.  Be  it  true  or  not  that  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  its  men 
and  women  merely  players,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  he,  in 
his  time,  has  played  many  parts— off  as  well  as  on  the  boards.  Now  a 
song- writer ;  now  a  professor  of  rhetoric ;  now  an  opera  librettist ;  now 
a  schoolmaster*  at  Belfast;  now  a  dramatist;  now  an  actor;  now  a 
theological  controversialist ;  now  a  lecturer ;  now  a  novelist ;  and  now — 
emphatically  now — if  the  newspapers  fib  not,  a  chartered  professor  of 
elocution  at  a  Baptist  college — himself  a  professed  and  duly  matriculated 
Baptist.  There  is  something  amusing,  and  withal  serious,  in  the  incom- 
patibility of  this,  his  final  vocation,  with  the  report  of  a  monthly  con- 
temporary, that  Mr.  Knowles  is  now  enjoying  the  curatorship  of  Shak- 
speare's  house  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

*  In  which  capacity  one  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Napier,  speaks  of 
him  with  fervent  eulogy : — **  No  man  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  habit*  were  altogether  those  of  a  child  of 
genius — hence  his  discipline  was  irregular;  he  was  neither  our  schoolmaster  nor 
our  schoolfellow— he  was  both,  and  sometimes  more  than  both;  but  we  loved  him, 
and  he  taught  us.  .  .  .  I  delight/'  adds  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  "  in  the 
simplest  tribute  to  my  dear  old  master,  whom  I  love  as  heartily  as  when  I  hid  his 
cane,  or  put  his  hat  up  the  chimney."— Dublin  U.  Mag-,  ccxzxviii. 
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(    69    ) 
CREOSOTING    TIMBER. 

BY  FREDERICK  MARSHALL. 

Everybody  has  had  the  toothache  ;  consequently,  everybody  knows 
what  creosote  is.  Very  few  people  are,  however,  aware  that  the  clear, 
watery-looking  spirit  with  which  they  have  vainly  scorched  and  blistered 
their  gums  is,  though  in  a  different  form,  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  which 
wood  is  heir  to. 

From  the  days  of  Pliny  downwards,  all  manner  of  ideas  have  been 
suggested,  and  all  manner  of  efforts  made  to  prolong  the  natural  dura- 
tion of  timber,  by  enduing  it  with  an  artificial  power  of  resistance  to  its 
foes.  Lime,  salt,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  countless  other  chemical 
agents  have  been  infructuously  tried ;  their  use  did  not  appear  to  add 
one  single  year  to  the  evanescent  lives  of  poles  and  rafters.  Dry  rot  and 
wet  rot,  ants  and  worms,  were  as  destructive  as  ever,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  prospect  of  bestowing  on  timber  the  immortality  so  much  desired 
for  it. 

In  1839,  a  patent  was  obtained,  by  Mr.  John  Bethell,  for  preserving 
wood,  by  injecting  into  it  oil  of  tar,  commonly  known  as  oil  of  creosote, 
from  the  quantity  of  that  spirit  which  it  contains :  the  experience  of 
thirteen  years  appears  to  prove  that  the  long-sought  discovery  has  at  last 
been  made.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  last  year,  attested  average  speci- 
mens of  creosoted  timber  were  shown,  which  positively  were,  after  ten  or 
twelve  years*  constant  use,  as  sound  and  solid  as  when  they  were  first  put 
down ;  while  in  immediate  and  most  suggestive  comparison  with  them 
were  pieces  of  undoctored  wood  which,  after  one-third  of  the  saem  sort 
of  service  as  their  pickled  neighbours  had  performed,  presented  the 
external  similitude  of  pulverised  hay,  or  shrivelled  honeycomb.  Mr. 
Betheli's  invention  was  mentioned,  with  strong  commendation,  in  the 
Jurors'  reports,  and  a  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  it. 

The  so-called  "  creosote,"  employed  in  this  process  of  embalming 
wood,  is  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  distillation  from  common  coal 
tar.  It  is  a  thick,  dark  brown  oil,  rather  heavier  than  water,  with  which, 
of  course,  it  will  not  mix.  It  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  stuff  which  one 
would  like  to  put  into  one's  mouth,  even  in  the  delusive  hope  of  curing 
pain.  The  spirit  which  the  chemists  sell  by  the  same  name  is  distilled, 
with  much  more  care  and  elaboration,  from  a  different  material. 

Mr.  Betheli's  principal  works  near  London  are  at  East  Greenwich. 
They  have  a  wharf  frontage  to  the  river,  for  the  reception  of  the  raw  tim- 
ber, which  is  brought  alongside  in  barges,  and  is  landed  and  piled  into 
stacks  until  its  turn  comes  for  undergoing  the  treatment  which  is  to  be- 
stow upon  it  everlasting  youth.  The  timber  consists  of  railway  sleepers, 
piles,  telegraph  posts,  and  other  articles  for  use  in  the  open  air.  Palings, 
pit-props,  and  hop-poles,  are  often  sent  to  be  preserved,  and  the  process 
hes  even  been  tried  upon  waste  hsh,  for  use  as  manure. 

In  the  middle  of  the  works  stand,  or  rather  lie  conspicuous,  side  by 
side,  two  immense  wrought- iron  cylinders,  each  seventy  feet  long,  and 
six  feet  in  diameter  inside ;  with  doors  at  one  end,  and  a  tramway  run- 
ning from  the  river  side  right  into  each.  Next  to  them  is  a  brick  "  dry- 
ing house,"  with  ovens  and  flues  for  drying  and  smoking  the  wood. 
Some  large,  open,  iron  tanks,  a  steam-engine,  and  a  saw-mill,  complete 
the  machinery  of  the  establishment. 
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Several  thousand  "blocks,"  or  double  sleepers,  lie  piled  about  the 
ground.  Each  block  is  nine  feet  long  and  ten  inches  square,  so  as  to 
make,  when  sawn  down  the  middle,  two  sleepers  of  the  usual  English 
narrow-guage  size  of  nine  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide,  and  five  inches 
thick.  Semicircular  sleepers,  of  the  same  proportions,  are  also  some- 
times used  ;  but  they  are  more  common  abroad  than  in  England. 

The  cutting  of  the  blocks  is  the  first  process  which  they  undergo.  The 
sleepers  which  they  form  are  carried  from  the  saw-mill  to  the  drying- 
house,  where  they  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dense  smoke,  at  a  temperature  of  180  degrees ;  the  effect  produced  upon 
them  is  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  "  curing "  of  herrings  or  bacon. 
The  whole  of  the  inherent  moisture  of  the  wood  being  thus  expelled,  and 
the  albumen  in  the  sap- vessels  being  coagulated  by  the  heat,  the  sleepers 
are  placed  on  trucks,  and  are  run  along  the  tramway  right  into  the  cylin- 
der. As  many  truck  loads  as  it  will  hold  are  pushed  into  it  one  after  the 
other,  and  when  it  is  packed  full,  or,  in  creosoting  language,  "  charged," 
the  doors  are  closed  and  made  air  tight.  A  steam  exhausting  pump  is 
then  applied  to  the  cylinder  ;  all  the  atmospheric  air  in  it  is  sucked  out, 
and  a  vacuum  is  created  in  it,  and  in  the  wood  which  it  contains.  The 
creosote  oil  is  then  thrown,  by  an  hydrostatic  force-pump,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring reservoir,  into  the  cylinder,  at  a  continuous  pressure  of  1801bs.  to 
the  inch,  and  it  naturally  and  necessarily  rushes  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood  to  replace  the  air  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  them.  The 
foice-pump  is  kept  at  work  Tor  ten  or  twelve  hours,  by  which  time  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oil  (usually  two-thirds  of  a  gallon,  or  71bs.  weight, 
to  a  cubic  foot  of  pine  timber)  has  been  injected.  The  doors  are  then 
opened,  the  pickled  wood  is  drawn  out  again  in  the  trucks,  and  a  fresh 
" charge"  is  introduced  in  its  place.  The  finished  wood  is  reloaded 
into  barges,  and  is  carried  off  to  its  thenceforth  eternal  duties. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  considered  essential  to  so  thoroughly  imbue 
the  wood  with  the  preservative  oil,  it  is  simply  thrown,  after  having  been 
smoke-dried,  into  an  open  tank  full  of  hot  creosote,  and  is  allowed  to 
soak  there  for  forty-eight  hours.  This  less  expensive  process  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  applied  to  short  lengths  of  timber ;  long  pieces  must  be 
submitted  to  pressure  in  the  exhausting  cylinder  ;  for  as  the  oil  enters  at 
the  ends,  and  not  at  the  sides,  force  is  necessary  to  send  it  up  to  any 
distance  beyond  four  or  five  feet. 

•  As  the  men  at  the  Greenwich  establishment  are  paid  by  piece-work, 
they  will  sometimes  dispense  with  the  trucks  and  tramway,  and  will,  in 
order  to  get  a  larger  charge  at  once,  pack  the  wood  into  the  cylinder 
with  their  own  hands ;  and  as  they  must  also,  in  that  case,  withdraw  it 
themselves,  they  are  obliged  to  go  right  into  the  oil-dripping  cylinder  to 
perform  their  duties,  and  have  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  tar  which, 
though  it  almost  bliuds  them,  from  its  effect  upon  the  eyes,  yet  gives 
them  an  amount  of  appetite  which  no  other  known  stimulant  can  impart. 
Perhaps  the  chef  of  some  illustrious  gourmet  will  act  upon  this  informa- 
tion, and  will  invent,  as  a  substitute  for  hunger-inspiring  oysters,  a  "  vol- 
au-vent  k  l'huile  de  goudron." 

The  action  of  creosote  upon  wood  is  to  completely  fill  up  the  pores, 
and  to  coat  the  fibres  ;  so  that  it  almost  loses  the  character  of  wood,  and 
acquires  the  consistency  of  pitch.  It  is,  when  thus  prepared,  utterly  in- 
sensible to  the  action  of  air  or  water  ;  its  natural  tendency  to  fermeuta- 
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tion  is  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  produce  it ;  and  we 
all  I  now  that,  without  previous  fermentation,  decay  cannot  occur.  It  is 
so  pre-eminently  nasty  to  the  taste  (in  spite  of  its  appetising  effects)  that 
even  the  voracious  teredo  will  not  touch  it,  but  abandons  it  for  the  more 
luxurious  feeding  which  he  finds  in  uncreosoted  timber. 

One  of  the  most  observable  points  of  this  process  is  that  it  bestows  its 
gift  of  longevity  mainly  on  the  poorer  and  more  despised  sorts  of  wood, 
and  comparatively  refuses  it  to  the  aristocrats  of  timber.  Pine,  fir,  and 
all  soft  porous  woods,  obtain  from  it  an  apparently  endless  grant  of  life  ; 
while  oak  and  beech,  and  all  the  harder  trees,  are  prevented,  by  their  own 
superior  close  grain,  from  an  equal  participation  in  its  benefits.  The  oil 
cannot  get  into  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  fill  all  their 
pores. 

It  was  imagined,  some  few  years  ago,  that  all  the  effects  which  we  have 
described  as  consequent  upon  the  application  of  creosote,  could  be  pro- 
duced with  equal  certainty  by  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter  preserva- 
tive has,  however,  failed  completely,  especially  in  cases  where  wood  im- 
bued with  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  excavating  propensities  of  sea- 
worms.  They  have  eaten  the  sublimate  (poison  though  it  is)  and  the 
wood  together ;  and  they  in  no  way  risked  their  valuable  lives  when  par- 
taking of  such  deleterious  food,  for  corrosive  sublimate,  when  mixed  with 
white  of  egg,  or  any  form  of  albumen,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  sap 
of  timber,  is  as  harmless  as  the  most  tender-hearted  entomologist  could 
desire. 

The  application  of  creosote  to  railway  sleepers  appears  to  be  becoming 
almost  universal  in  England,  and  it  is  also  very  extensively  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  abroad.  If  it  continue  to  faithfully  discharge  its  duties, 
and  to  watch  with  the  unfailing  care  it  has  hitherto  exhibited  over  the 
wooden  interests  committed  to  its  charge,  shielding  them  from  all  enemies, 
however  powerful  or  cunning,  we  may  expect  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
forests  will  begin  to  grow  all  over  the  world  again,  because  there  will  be 
no  use  for  them  when  cut  down.  When  that  happens,  what  will  become 
of  the  timber  merchants  ?  But  perhaps  the  end  of  the  world  may  arrive 
in  the  interval,  so  that  the  question  will  not  have  to  be  asked. 


LISETTE'S  CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

from  the  danish  of  h.  p.  1iolst. 

By  Mrs.  Bushby. 

I  have  always  considered  a  garret  as  one  of  the  most  poetical  abodes 
on  earth.  Ye  happy  beings  who,  from  that  lofty  altitude,  can  look  down 
upon  the  paltry  bustle  of  the  world,  do  ye  not  also  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages which  ye  possess  ?  Envy  not  those  whose  cradles  were  rocked  in 
palaces  or  gilded  saloons,  for  their  good  fortune  cannot  be  compared  to 
yours.  In  these  airy  regions  peace  and  freedom  reign.  Ye  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  purest  atmosphere— ye  have  but  to  throw  open  your 
elevated  casements  to  inhale  the  clear,  fresh  air,  whilst  the  rich  beueath 
you,  in  their  close  chambers,  seek  eagerly  for  one  breath  of  it  to  refresh 
them,  and  assist  their  stifled  respiration.     No  prying  opposite  neighbour 
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watches  you,  or  disturbs  your  peace  ;  there  is  nothing  except  the  swallow 
which  builds  its  nest  upon  the  roof,  or  the  linnet  that  flutters  before  your 
window,  and  greets  you  with  its  song.  Ye  are  raised  far  above  all  human 
misery,  for  none  of  it  is  apparent  to  your  eye  ;  the  manifold  sounds  of  the 
busy  street — the  itinerant  vendor's  varied  cries — the  rumbling  of  car- 
riages and  carts,  scarcely  reach  your  ears.  Ah,  happy  tenants  of  those 
lofty  regions !  how  frequently,  and  with  what  magnetic  power,  do  ye  not 
draw  my  glances  upwards  towards  you ! 

Far  up  yonder — high — high — mounting  towards  the  clouds — where 
the  rosebush  and  the  white  curtains  adorn  the  window,  lives  a  little  milli- 
ner girl,  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Courteous  reader,  if  you  are  not 
shocked  at. the  idea  of  ascending  that  steep  staircase,  and  these  innume- 
rable steps,  we  will  visit  her  together.  Be  not  afraid  !  Your  reputation 
shall  not  suffer — I  will  cast  Peter  Schlemil's  cap  over  you — you  shall  see 
all,  and  be  yourself  unseen.  You  will !  Then  follow  me,  but  be  silent 
and  discreet ;  it  is  a  charming  girl  whom  we  are  going  to  see. 

We  enter — hush !  Make  no  noise,  for  Heaven's  sake  ;  Lisette  is  oc- 
cupied. At  this  moment  she  is  busy  trying  on,  before  the  mirror,  a  bon- 
net of  the  newest  fashion,  which  she  has  just  finished  making.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  a  milliner's  life.  It  is  to  her  of  as 
much  consequence  as  his  pieces  are  to  a  dramatic  writer ;  with  every  new 
bonnet  which  she  has  constructed — with  every  new  play  which  he  has 
composed — comes  the  deep  anxiety,  whether  the  work  shall  add  another 
blossom  to  the  garland  of  their  fame,  or  shall  despoil  them  of  their 
renommee.  Let  us  not  disturb  her,  but  rather  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the 
little  apartment  which  contains  all  her  treasures. 

If  your  eye  be  accustomed  to  rest  on  silken  tapestry,  rich  carpets,  ele- 
gant toilet,  and  costly  work-tables,  these  principal  embellishments  of  a 
young  lady's  boudoir,  I  would  advise  you  somewhat  to  lower  your  ideas, 
for  Lisette  possesses  none  of  these,  nor  does  she  feel  the  want  of  them. 
All  that  belongs  to  her  is  simple  and  frugal,  but  scrupulously  clean  and 
neat  The  ceiling  and  the  walls  rival  in  whiteness  the  snowy  coverlet 
which  is  spread  over  her  couch.  Near  this  stands  a  wardrobe,  in  which 
hang  two  dresses  and  a  shawl ;  and  on  a  chair  close  by  lie  a  couple  of 
caps  and  a  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  gay  ribbons.  These  form  her  little 
stock  of  habiliments.  A  large  oaken  table  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  it  is  covered  with  pieces  of  crepe,  silk,  satin,  artificial  flowers, 
plaits  of  straw,  patterns,  a  knife,  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  These  are  all  her 
store,  and  all  her  apparatus.  On  a  plain  chiffonier  lie  a  Psalm-book,  a 
well-worn  romance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  some  songs,  and  a  little  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  The  Ladies'  Magic  and  Dream  Book."  These  comprise 
her  whole  library.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  most  valuable  article 
among  her  furniture — yon  old  lounging-chair,  covered  with  morocco  lea- 
ther ;  I  call  it  the  most  valuable,  for  it  was  her  only  heirloom  from  her 
forefathers.  A  mirror  is  suspended  over  the  chiffonier,  before  which 
Lisette  is  standing,  fully  engaged  in  taking  a  survey  of  herself.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  smile  that  is  playing  around  her  lips-^the  light  that 
is  beaming  from  her  eyes.  The  critical  examination  has  been  satisfac- 
tory, and  she  is  pleased  with  her  own  handiwork.  And  well  may  she  be 
so ;  for  the  tasteful  white  silk  bonnet  casts  a  soft  shade  over  her  brow  of 
ivory,  and  the  rose-coloured  crepe  with  which  it  is  trimmed  seems  pale 
when  compared  to  her  blooming  cheek.     I  could  venture  to  wager  a 
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thousand  to  one  that  Lisette's  face  is  a  hundred  times  prettier  than  that 
of  the  fair  dame  or  damsel  for  whom  this  bonnet  is  intended.  Doubtless 
this  idea  has  struck  her  also ;  see,  she  hastens  to  her  wardrobe,  and  takes 
from  it  her  light  green  shawl.  She  throws  it  around  her  shoulders,  ar- 
ranges it  in  graceful  folds  over  her  slender  throat  and  fairy  form,  turns 
to  the  glass  and  contemplates  herself,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other, 
and  laughs  in  the  glee  of  her  heart. 

Brava,  Lisette — brava  !     Hark!  she  sings — 

"  For  a  country  girl  I  surely  may 

Look  on  myself  with  some  small  pride  ; 
Alonzo — yes !  all  the  world  will  say, 
Thou  hast  chosen  a  nice  little  bride." 

At  that  moment  she  fancies  she  hears  some  one  knock  at  her  door.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  everything  is  put  in  due  order ;  the  shawl  is  hung 
on  the  peg  in  its  proper  place,  the  bonnet  laid  conspicuously  on  the  table, 
and  "  Come  m  "  is  answered  to  the  summons.  "  Come  in,  Ludvig," 
she  repeats  in  a  clearer  voice ;  but  Lisette  must  surely  have  been  mis- 
taken, for  no  one  enters  at  her  bidding.  She  goes  towards  the  door  and 
listens,  she  peeps  through  the  keyhole,  and  finally  opens  the  door  and 
looks  out,  but  no  mortal  is  there. 

The  foregoing  scene  is  resumed :  the  shawl  is  taken  again  from  its 
sanctum,  the  bonnet  is  replaced  on  her  rich  glossy  brown  hair  ;  again 
her  dark  eyes  shine,  and  again  she  smiles  in  the  most  captivating  manner. 
Happy  little  Lisette  !  How  unpretending  must  be  her  claims  to  the  joys 
of  life  !  A  bonnet  is  sufficient  to  minister  to  her  happiness.  She  pa- 
rades up  and  down  the  room.  How  proudly  she  carries  her  little  head  ; 
what  fascination  in  her  air  and  figure !  She  has  that  grace  which  is  nei- 
ther acquired  nor  affected ;  that  untaught  grace  which  nature,  in  its  ca- 
price, sometimes  bestows  on  a  milliner's  girl,  and  denies  to  a  lady  of  the 
court,  or  to  a  princess  ! 

At  that  moment  her  glance  falls  on  the  forgotten  common  straw  hat 
with  its  pink  ribbons,  and  the  sight  of  it  instantly  dispels  all  her  gaiety. 
Who  now  wears  such  a  bonnet  ?  It  is  quite,  quite  out  of  fashion,  unfor- 
tunate Lisette !  You — you  alone  are  born  to  hide  your  lovely  countenance 
under  such  a  hideous  shade  ;  and  not  one  single  male  being  may  behold 
how  charmingly  the  modern  little  silk  bonnet  becomes  you.  Another  is 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your  labour,  to  sport  the  work  of  your  hands,  and  the 
production  of  your  taste  and  skill !  Poor  girl !  It  is  hard,  it  is  unjust, 
your  sad  fate  is  really  to  be  pitied. 

With  the  slightest  look  in  the  world  of  chagrin  she  has  cast  herself  into 
the  leather  arm-chair  to  take  some  rest  after  her  fatigues.  The  clock  has 
6truck  half-past  seven,  and  she  has  been  working  since  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  can  hardly  repress  her  impatience.  "  What  can  have  become 
of  Ludvig  I"  she  exclaims  to  herself.  "  Everything  seems  to  conspire 
against  me  to-day  ;  surely  he  cannot  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  visit 
me  in  the  forenoon,  when  he  knows  that  this  is  my  leisure  time  ?  Why 
does  he  not  come  ?  For  though  he  plagues  me  sometimes,  and  he  is 
often  vexed  with  me,  he  knows  very  well  how  glad  I  am  to  see  him." 

Lisette  becomes  thoughtful,  and  begins  to  meditate  upon  the  future. 
Her  position  is  trying  enough.  What  signifies  it  to  her  that  her  embroi- 
dery, her  flounces,  her  caps,  are  always  beautiful ;  that  her  bonnets  look 
quite  as  fashionable  as  those  of  the  court  milliners  ?     She  barely  makes  a 
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maintenance,  and  she  has  an  invalid  mother  to  support.  What  prospect 
is  there  of  any  change  in  her  circumstances  ?  What  good  fortune  has  she 
to  hope  for  in  the  future  ?  She  throws  herself  back  in  the  lounging-chair, 
closes  her  eyes,  and  begins — to  dream. 

Ah  !  who  does  not  know  what  happy  miracles  take  place  in  dreams  ? 
Real  joys  are  seldom  the  growth  of  this  world,  and  are  only  found  by  a 
few  ;  but  to  compensate  for  their  absence,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
a  reflection  of  them  is  permitted  to  all  mankind  ;  tor  fancy  may,  for  an 
instant,  bestow  that  happiness  which  never  can  be  realised.  The  plea- 
sures of  imagination  are  open  to  all ;  in  dreams  we  may  taste  of  felicity, 
and  surely  none  are  so  wretched  as  never  in  fancy  to  have  known  a  mo- 
ment of  consolation  and  comfort. 

Lisette  is  smiling ;  she  is  not  asleep,  but  she  has  closed  her  eves,  the 
better  to  enjoy  her  little  world  of  phantasies  and  dreams.  Her  situation 
in  life  is  altered.  She  is  no  longer  the  poor  Lisette  who  must  toil  from 
day  to  day  to  supply  her  urgent  wants,  and  whose  wardrobe  consists  only 
of  two  or  three  dresses,  a  shawl,  and  a  coarse  straw  hat  Oh,  no  ;  it  is 
far  different !  She  need  no  longer  exert  herself  so  much,  and  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  rise  with  the  swallow,  whose  nest  is  near  her  window. 
She  has  bought  silk  dresses,  a  pretty  bonnet,  and  a  fashionable  shawl. 
She  has  been  to  Charlottenlund  ;  has  heard  the  band  at  Frederiksberg  ; 
and  wandered  in  the  woods  with  her  young  friends.  What  magic  has 
suddenly  wrought  this  change  in  her  destiny  ?  She  dreams  it ;  and  who 
would  recal  her  from  the  harmless  enjoyment  of  her  vivid  waking 
visions  ?  Lisette  delights  in  the  theatre ;  she  has  been  there  twice  in  her 
life,  and  has  seen  the  "  Elverhoi "  and  "  King  Solomon ;"  but  she 
knows  all  the  opera  and  vaudeville  airs  by  heart,  and  sings  them  like  an 
angel.  She  has  just  settled  that  she  will  take  a  box  for  the  season,  when 
she  hears  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  Come  in !"  she  exclaims,  languidly ; 
and  this  time  it  is  no  false  alarm,  for  a  waiting-maid  walks  in  with  a  par- 
cel and  a  bandbox.  Lisette  is  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  interruption  ; 
however,  she  rises  and  asks  what  is  wanted.  The  maid  brings  an  old  bon- 
net to  be  re-trimmed  for  her  mistress,  and  orders  a  new  one  for  herself, 
which  she  desires  may  be  ready  by  the  next  Sunday,  when  she  is  going 
out,  and  will  call  for  it.  She  dares  not  let  her  mistress  see  it ;  but  her 
lover,  the  mate  of  a  ship  trading  to  China,  insists  on  her  being  nicely 
dressed.  He  has  presented  her  with  a  china-crape  shawl,  which  she  begs 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Lisette's  until  the  important  Sunday. 

As  she  is  leaving  the  room  the  clock  strikes  eight,  and  Lisette  sud- 
denly remembers  that  she  has  not  watered  the  rosebush,  which  was  given 
her  by  Ludvig.  What  shameful  carelessness !  She  hastens  to  perform 
the  pleasing  task  :  that  in  doin^  this  her  glauce  falls  upon  the  pavement 
below,  and  that  at  the  same  moment  the  handsome  hussar  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant W ,  is  passing  by— surely  must  be  the  work  of  chance.     He 

bows — it  must  be  to  the  family  of  the  Councillor  of  State  in  the  lower 
story,  not  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  poor  garret  up  at  the  roof  of  the 
house.  He  casts  a  look  up  towards  heaven,  and  sees  a  heaven  in  Lisette's 
beautiful  eyes.  Perhaps  he  was  watching  the  clouds,  and  thinking  of 
the  weather ;  but  his  eyes  sparkled  like  the  beam  of  the  noonday  sun,  or 
like  two  very  bright  stars.  He  lifts  his  hand  to  his  military  cap — how 
elegant  are  his  movements !  What  a  pretty  compliment  to  pass  unno- 
ticed!    Unnoticed?    If  so,  what  means  that  deep  blush  on  Lisette's 
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cheek  ?  Is  it  the  blush  of  triumphant  beauty,  or  is  it  merely  a  passing 
tint*  cast  by  the  roses  over  which  she  is  bending  ? 

Lisette  busies  herself  with  the  plant,  and  trains  its  branches  with  more 
than  usual  assiduity.  It  would  seem  that  she  redoubled  her  care  of  the 
rosebush,  by  way  of  making  up  to  its  donor  for  her  momentary  faithless- 
ness. "  I  will  never  see  him  more,"  said  Lisette  to  herself;  "  I  will 
never  come  near  the  window  again  at  eight  o'clock.  To-day  I  have  done 
so  for  the  last  time.  But  why  so?  I  am  guilty  of  nothing — I  have 
never  once  spoken  to  him ;  all  I  know  is,  that  he  always  passes  this  way 
precisely  at  eight  o'clock ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  think  that  it  is  on  my 
account.  Perhaps  it  is  not  good  for  my  rosebush  to  be  watered  so  late  ; 
and  Ludvig  is  so  jealous— oh,  so  jealous !  I  can't  imagine  why ;  I  am 
sure  he  has  no  cause  for  jealousy.  It  is  too  bad.  Ah — these  men ! 
these  men !  They  expect  from  us  one  sacrifice  after  another,  but  not  the 
slightest  pleasure  will  they  allow  to  us." 

During  this  monologue  her  eye  had  fallen  on  the  parcel  left  by  the 
waiting-maid.  Her  curiosity  becomes  excited  to  see  what  is  in  it,  and 
especially  what  sort  of  a  shawl  the  mate  had  bestowed  upon  "  that  stupid 
Lena."  She  stands  for  some  time  debating  with  herself,  her  eye  riveted 
on  the  parcel ;  at  length  she  determines  to  open  it.  What  a  beauty  it  is ! 
No  countess  could  have  a  handsomer  shawl.  Lisette  wraps  it  round  her, 
and  betakes  herself  again  to  the  glass,  where  she  gazes  at  it  with  the 
utmost  admiration,  slightly  tinctured  perhaps  with  a  little  dash  of  envy. 
Taking  it  off,  and  laying  it  on  her  table,  she  places  herself  a  second  time 
in  the  old  leather  arm-chair,  and  sinks  back  into  the  world  of  dreams. 
But  it  is  no  lomger  the  box  at  the  theatre  that  occupies  her  imagination ; 
her  head  is  full  of  the  charming  shawl.  She  fancies  that  she  has  one  as 
pretty ;  that  her  plain  dress  is  exchanged  for  another  of  splendid  mate- 
rials ;  that  she  is  surrounded  by  admirers,  and — little  coquette  that  she 
is — that  she  gives  them  no  hope,  for  she  loves  only  Ludvig ;  but  still, 
she  does  not  quite  discard  them. 

But  where  is  Ludvig  himself  all  this  time?  Look  round,  and  you 
will  behold  him  now ! 

Do  you  see  that  young  man  with  an  intelligent  countenance,  with 
bright  speaking  eyes,  and  dark  curly  hair,  who  at  this  moment  has  en- 
tered the  room  ?  That  is  Ludvig.  His  open  colla  rexhibiting  his  throat, 
and  the  rest  of  his  somewhat  fantastic  costume,  at  once  evince  that  he 
is  an  artist;  but  we  must  add,  that  he  is  an  artist  of  no  ordinary 
talent,  and  that  as  a  portrait-painter  he  is  admired  and  sought 
after.  He  has  closed  the  door  softly,  and  stealing  forward  on  tiptoe, 
he  approaches  Lisette,  who,  lost  in  her  magic  world  of  dreams,  is 
not  at  all  aware  of  his  presence.  She  is  leaning  gracefully  back 
in  the  large  easy-chair,  her  eyes  closed,  their  long  dark  lashes  re- 
posing on  her  fair  soft  cheeks,  and  an  enchanting  smile,  caused  by  the 
drama  of  her  imagination,  playing  around  her  rosy  lips.  He  bends  over 
her  as  if  he  would  fain,  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  read  her 
unspoken  thoughts.  What  a  study  for  a  painter  !  What  an  exquisite 
pleasure  for  an  ardent  lover  !  Ludvig  can  no  longer  merely  look — he 
snatches  up  her  hands,  and  covers  them  with  kisses. 

Lisette  opens  her  eyes.  At  that  very  moment  she  had  been  dreaming 
of  him ;  she  had  refused  all  her  other  suitors  for  his  sake ;  she  had  for- 
gotten the  caprice,  the  jealousy,  the  absurdities  of  which  she  had  often 
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accused  1dm,  and  only  remembered  how  happy  she  was  to  be  belored  by 
him.  Ludvig  could  not  have  arrived  more  opportunely.  She  reproaches 
him  playfully  for  being  so  late,  scolds  him  for  keeping  her  waiting  so  long, 
but  soon  allows  herself  to  be  appeased.  She  tells  him  how  industrious 
she  has  been,  shows  him  the  newly-finished  bonnet,  and  does  not  omit  to 
try  it  on  before  him — for  she  must  have  his  opinion  to  confirm  her  own. 
Perhaps  all  this  may  be  called  coquetry :  well,  allowing  it  to  be  coquetry, 
there  is  no  guile  or  deceit  in  it.  Poor  Ludvig  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
love,  therefore  he  is  charmed  with  Lisette,  with  the  bonnet,  with  every- 
thing. His  warm  feelings  find  expression  in  compliments  such  as  Lisette 
is  not  accustomed  to  hear  from  him,  and  she  naturally  thinks  him  more 
than  usually  agreeable.  They  chat  about  their  first  acquaintance,  the 
simple  incidents  of  their  love-history,  and  "  Do  you  remember  when  Ty — 
"  Do  you  recollect  that  timet"  these  phrases,  so  often  introduced  into 
the  colloquies  of  lovers,  pass  and  repass  from  their  lips ;  they  dwell,  not 
only  on  their  past  reminiscences,  but  on  their  future  hopes,  and  above 
all,  on  their  mutual  affection,  that  theme  which  never  seems  to  become 
wearisome,  and  the  variations  to  which  appear  to  be  endless.  Lisette 
then  relates  her  day-dreams,  and  her  castles  in  the  air — at  least  a  part 
of  them,  as  much  as  she  thinks  Ludvig  can  bear  to  hear,  but  even  that 
part  seems  to  displease  him,  for  an  ominous  shake  of  his  head,  as  he  listens 
to  her,  does  not  escape  her  observation. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  she  exclaims,  "  how  have  I  sinned  now  ?  *What 
does  that  grave  look  portend  ?  It  is  really  very  tiresome.  Two  minutes 
ago  you  were  so  lively  and  so  good-humoured.  Is  there  any  harm  in  my 
building  castles  in  the  air  to  amuse  my  leisure  moments,  aad  laying  plans 
in  fancy  which  I  know  can  never  come  to  pass  ?" 

"  And  how  can  you  be  so  hasty,  and  seem  so  vexed  about  nothing  ?  I 
am  not  at  all  displeased,  my  dear  girl.  I  do  not  deny  that  these  dreams  of 
yours  are  quite  innocent ;  but  I  do  say  this,  that  if  your  head  be  filled 
with  all  these  romantic  schemes  and  ideas,  and  you  encourage  yourself  in 
cherishing  them,  by-and-by  you  will  be  so  led  away  by  the  vagaries  of 
your  own  imagination,  that  you  will  be  discontented  with  the  humble  lot 
which,  alas !  I  have  but  the  means  of  offering  you." 

"  Oh  !  you  have  no  need  to  entertain  such  a  fear.  Am  I  not  happy 
in  the  thought  that  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  share  each  other's 
destiny  ?  or  have  I  ever  regretted  that  my  fate  is  to  be  united  to  yours  ? 
What  care  I  for  wealth,  or  for  all  those  fictions  which  it  pleases  the  world 
to  call  good  fortuue  ?  It  is  your  affection  alone  which  can  make  me  rich ; 
without  that — I  should  value  nothing." 

Who  could  withstand  such  words  from  the  beautiful  mouth  of  a  charm- 
ing young  girl  ?  Ludvig  has  already  in  his  own  mind  owned  he  was 
wrong,  and  now  he  hastens  to  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  He  presses  her 
to  his  heart,  and  is  about  to  assure  her  of  his  entire  confidence  in  her — 
when— he  suddenly  perceives  the  costly  shawl  that  is  lying,  half  folded, 
on  the  table,  and  the  words  die  away  upon  his  lips.  Suspicion  has 
darted  across  his  mind.  "  Where  could  that  expensive  shawl  have  come 
from  ?"  he  asks  himself.  "  She  could  not  afford  to  buy  it.  Does  she 
receive  presents  from  any  one  but  me  ?  Can  she  be  faithless — false  ?" 
His  easily  aroused  jealousy  speedily  got  the  better  of  him,  and  her  guilt 
was  no  longer  to  be  doubted. 

Lisette  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  observed  this  sudden  change ; 
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she  permitted  her  head  to  rest  affectionately  on  his  shoulder — hat  he 
quickly  disengaged  himself,  and  pushed  her  coldly  from  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ludvig  ?"  she  asked,  in  much  surprise.  "  Are 
you  out  of  humour  again  ?  What  is  wrong  now?" 

"  Oh  !  nothing,  nothing  !  at  least  nothing  of  consequence  enough  for 
you  to  care  about." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  Am  I  not  privileged  to  share  your  sorrows 
and  annoyances,  whether  they  are  great  or  small  ?  You  know  you  are 
sure  of  my  sympathy ;  why,  then,  should  you  conceal  anything  from  me  ? 
But  you  have  no  longer  any  confidence  in  me  ;  you  love  me  no  longer  as 
you  used  to  do,  or  you  would  not  treat  me  thus." 

"  These  reproaches  come  well  from  your  lips  indeed,  Miss  Lisette. 
Certainly  you  have  much  to  complain  of/' 

Lisette  became  angry,  for  she  knew  that  she  was  innocent  of  all  evil. 
Had  she  not,  a  few  minutes  before,  vowed  not  to  go  so  often  to  the  win- 
dow, when  the  handsome  hussar  officer  passed  ?  And  had  she  not  re- 
cently, in  fancy,  discarded  all  her  suitors,  determining  to  admit  and  to 
listen  only  to  Ludvig  ?  And  now  to  be  treated  so  by  him  !  Was  her  fide- 
lity to  be  thus  rewarded  ?  '*  Fie, %  Ludvig  f '  she  exclaimed,  with  some 
vehemence.  "  You  are  too  tyrannical ;  you  have  often  been  hasty,  irri- 
table, nay,  unkind  to  me  ;  but  I  have  borne  it  all  patiently,  for  I  knew 
your  unreasonable  jealousy  ;  but  you  are  too  sharp  with  me — too  cruelly 
sharp— .-I  have  not  deserved  this  from  you,  and  I  will  not  put  up  with  it." 

"  Well  said !  You  speak  out,  at  any  rate.  You  won't  'put  up  ivith  it,9 
Lisette  ?  Of  course  you  have  no  need  to  put  up  with  me  any  longer. 
There  are  plenty,  I  know,  who  will  flatter  you,  and  make  a  fool  of  you ; 
but  you  will  not  find  one  who  loves  you  as  sincerely  as  I  do." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?     Perhaps  I  may  though.' ' 

"  What  do  you  say,  Lisette  ?  Ah  !  now  I  see  I  have  been  mistaken 
in  you.  Farewell !  You  shall  never  behold  me  more.  I  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  good  fortune.  My  presence  shall  never  again  irritate 
you  for  a  moment.     Farewell !" 

He  rushed  from  the  room,  and  Lisette  had  already  the  handle  of  the 
door  in  her  hand,  intending  to  run  after  him  and  call  him  back ;  but  she 
stopped  a  moment  to  reflect.  "  No  !"  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  "  I  will 
not  afford  him  such  a  triumph.  Let  him  go  !  Is  he  not  clearly  in  the 
wrong ;  and  must  I  invariably  give  in  ?  No  ;  this  time  he  shall  wait 
awhile." 

Lisette  is  very  angry ;  she  paces  up  and  down  her  room,  without  so 
much  as  casting  one  look  down  towards  the  street  to  see  where  he  is 
going.  "  It  is  quite  unbearable,"  she  cries.  "  He  teazes  me  out  of  my 
life  with  his  ridiculous  jealousy.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  love,  he  says  .... 
Ah,  dear!  I  am  sure  I  would  much  rather  dispense  with  such  love- 
tokens."  Lisette  throws  herself  into  the  easy-chair,  and  commences 
humming  an  ojfera  air.  Then  she  begins  to  rack  her  brains  to  discover 
what  on  earth  could  have  caused  Ludvig's  sudden  transition  from  good- 
humour  to  anger  and  jealousy  ;  but  she  vainly  tries  to  find  a  reason  for 
his  strange  conduct.  "  I  will  think  no  more  about  him !  He  does  not 
deserve  the  affection  I  waste  upon  him,  nor  that  I  should  take  his  folly 
so  much  to  heart.  Is  this  love  ?  Not  the  slightest  indulgence  will  he 
permit  to  me  ;  he  cannot  endure  that  I  should  be  happy  even  in  dreams ! 
It  is  my  only,  only  comfort,  and  he  shall  not  deprive  me  of  it."     So  say- 
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ing,  she  lets  herself  fall  back  in  her  lounging-chair  ;  at  that  moment  she 
feel 3  a  kind  of  perverse  satisfaction  in  doing  what  Ludvig  disapproved  of. 

The  force  of  habit  is  strong,  and  she  soon  falls  into  her  day-dreams 
again.  She  fancies  she  has  dismissed  all  her  admirers,  and  now  stands 
alone  in  the  world.  She  invests  herself  with  astonishing  talents ;  no 
longer  wastes  her  energies  in  making  bonnets  and  taking  in  sewing. 
She  has  had  first-rate  masters  for  every  accomplishment  under  heaven, 
and  every  possible  branch  of  education,  from  moral  philosophy  down  to 
— hair-dressing.  She  dances  like  Vestris — sings  like  Catalani  —  and  plays 
like  Moschelles.  With  youth,  beauty,  and  shining  talents,  she  is  received 
into  the  highest  society,  and  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  her  early 
days  but  adds  a  piquancy  to  the  charm  of  her  numerous  fascinations ;  for 
the  great  world,  so  monotonous  in  itself,  loves  the  excitement  of  curiosity. 
She  soon  becomes  the  cynosure  of  fashion,  adored  by  all  the  gentlemen 
— envied  by  all  the  ladies.  Still  she  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  drawing- 
room  admiration.  She  will  go  upon  the  stage.  She  comes  out  in  an 
opera  of  Scribe,  composed  by  Auber,  and  arranged  by  Heiberg.  The 
theatre  rings  with  applause  ;  bouquets  are  showered  at  her  feet ;  the 
bright  stars  of  Copenhagen — Madame  H.,  and  Mademoiselle  W. — have, 
at  length,  found  a  rival,  and  to  this  rival  a  large  salary  is  offered  by  the 
manager  of  the  theatre.  She  has  scarcely  finished  reading  his  highly 
complimentary  letter  when  another  is  brought  to  her.  In  haste  she  opens 
it,  and,  casting  her  eye  on  the  signature,  she  sees  "  Sigismond  Frederick, 
Count  of  R."  She  starts  with  surprise  ;  the  young,  the  rich,  the  distin- 
guished count,  assuring  her  that  he  cannot  live  without  her,  offers  her 
his  heart,  his  fortune,  and  his  hand!  But,  just  then,  amidst  the  glow  of 
her  gratified  vanity  and  ambition,  a  small  voice  whispers  the  name  of — 
Ludvig.  He  has  been  rough  and  rude  to  her  ;  he  left  her  in  anger  ;  he 
deserves  no  remembrance  from  her;  yet — her  heart  yearns  towards  him 
— she  feels  that  she  can  forgive  and  forget ;  that  she  can  repay  good  for 
evil,  and  can  sacrifice  everything  for  him  she  loves. 

Poor  Lisette  passes  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  between  the  phan- 
tasms of  her  imagination  and  the  real  feelings  of  her  soul ;  she  actually 
rises  to  answer  the  visionary  letter,  and  she  writes  as  follows : 

"  Noble  Count, — I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  highly  value 
the  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  in  condescending  to  make 
me  the  offer  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  claim  to  expect.  I  will  not 
repay  your  goodness  by  any  want  of  candour,  and  am,  therefore,  obliged 
to  confess  to  you  that  that  heart  for  which  you  ask  is  no  longer  free  ; 
and  that  love  with  which  you  would  honour  me  I  am  unable  to  return 
as  it  deserves.  From  my  earliest  youth  I  have  been  attached  to  a  poor 
artist ;  he  was  my  first  love,  and  will  be  my  last  I  will  venture  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  you  will  receive  this  open  admission  as  a  proof  of  my 
sincere  regard  and  high  esteem  for  you,  which  forbid  me  to  accept  the 
happy  fortune  that  destiny,  doubtless,  reserves  for  one  mere  worthy  of  it 
than  myself." 

Lisette  was  mightily  pleased  with  this  billet,  which  she  considered  a 
chefcTauvre  of  the  romantico-literary  style.  She  had  conned  it  over 
several  times,  and  was  about  to  fold  and  seal  it,  when  the  striking  of  a 
neighbouring  clock  awoke  her  to  the  realities  of  life,  reminded  her  that 
she  had  some  work  to  finish,  and  at  once  demolished  all  her  castles  in 
the  air. 
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The  horn  ink-stand  is  put  away,  the  letter  is  left  lying  forgotten 
amidst  the  shreds  of  silk  ;  and  the  scissors  and  the  needles  are  once  more 
in  fall  activity.  In  the  meantime  Ludvig  has  returned,  and  stands  by 
Lisette'8  side,  in  a  repentant  mood.  He  has  come  back  to  try  to  obtain 
some  explanation  about  the  unfortunate  shawl,  and  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  beg  her  forgiveness  that  he  had  again  offended  her  by  his 
suspicions.  But  Lisette  is  angry,  and  she  will  scarcely  take  the  least  no- 
tice of  him.  She  does  not,  however,  hold  out  long,  her  naturally  kind 
heart  soon  becomes  softened,  she  sets  his  mind  at  ease  by  enlightening 
him  on  the  affair  of  the  shawl ;  but,  very  properly,  takes  him  well  to  task. 
Ludvig  is  in  the  seventh  heavens.  He  blames  himself  severely,  calls 
Lisette  by  all  the  tender  names  that  language  can  suggest ;  he  swears 
never  more  to  torment  her  by  his  suspicions  and  jealousy,  and  seizes  her 
hands  to  kiss  them,  in  ratification  of  his  vow,  but,  at  that  moment,  he 
espies  some  stains  of  ink  on  her  delicate  fingers.  "You  have  been 
writing  !  To  whom  were  you  writing  ?"  he  abruptly  asks,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  while  his  countenance  gradually  darkens.  Lisette  colours,  and 
looks  perplexed.  She  is  unwilling  to  confess  that  she  has  again  been 
building  castles  in  the  air,  knowing,  as  she  does,  that  he  has  an  objec- 
tion to  them ;  she  stammers,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

Her  embarrassment  adds  fuel  to  the  flames  ;  the  demon  of  jealousy  is 
again  at  work  in  Ludvig's  mind,  he  utters  not  a  syllable,  but  darting  at 
her  a  glance  that,  if  looks  could  kill,  would  have  annihilated  her  on  the 
spot,  he  seizes  his  hat,  and  is  about  to  leave  her.  Lisette  is  in  the  great- 
est consternation.     She  tries  to  detain  him.     "  Ludvig — dear  Ludvig! 

— I  have— can  you  forgive ?" 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  What  am  I  called  on  to  forgive  ?  you  false, 
deceitful  one !"  he  cries,  passionately  interrupting  her,  while  he  endea- 
vours to  break  away  from  her. 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  so  violent,  Ludvig !  I  have  been  amusing  myself 
with  my  dreams  again.  I  have  again  been  building  castles  in  the  air. 
Forgive  me  this  once  more !      There  is  what  I  have  been  writing." 

She  hands  him  the  letter,  and,  as  he  reads  it,  his  stormy  brow  clears, 
and  his  features  relax.  "  From  my  earliest  youth  I  have  been  attached 
to  a  poor  artist,  he  was  my  first  love,  and  will  be  my  last,"  These  words, 
which  he  reads,  and  re-reads  several  times,  quickly  appease  his  wrath. 
"  And  this  is  what  you  were  writing !"  he  exclaims,  in  a  tone  of  joy.  "  Oh ! 
I  am  so  happy !  Now  I  cast  suspicion  to  the  winds  ;  from  this  time, 
henceforth,  I  bid  adieu  to  all  jealousy."  In  the  delight  of  the  moment 
he  communicates  to  Lisette  what  had  before  been  hovering  on  his  lip,, 
the  unexpected  good  fortune  which  had  fallen  to  his  share.  An  uncle, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  had  bequeathed  him  a  little  fortune,  which  was 
large  enough  to  place  them  in  easy  circumstances,  Lisette  is  in  raptures, 
and,  mingling  their  joy,  they  lay  plans  together  for  their  future  life.  It 
is  not  Lisette  alone  who  now  builds  castles  in  the  air,  for  Ludvig  joins 
her  in  this  pleasing  occupation  with  all  his  might ;  and  yon  humble  gar- 
ret becomes,  at  that  moment,  a  heaven  of  love  and  happiness. 


Jan.— vol.  xcvii.  no.  ccclxxxv. 
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NEW  YORK— ITS   HOTELS,*  WATERWORKS,  AND  THINGS 
IN  GENERAL. 

BY   J.   W.   HBNG18TON,   S8Q, 

New  York  has  been  so  often  described  as  to  its  general  features  that 
one  is  afraid  to  say  another  word  about  the  matter;  but  descriptions 
never  do  convey  any  positive  idea ;  for  instance,  its  bay,  its  two  great 
rivers — the  lowland  each  aide,  itself  the  peninsula  between,  with  its 
forests  of  ships,  masts,  and  steam  funnels  on  either  side — writers  have 
compared  the  whole  to  the  Bay  of  Naples !  others  to  Liverpool — "  Very 
like  a  whale !" — no,  it  is  like  nothing  on  earth  but  itself.  While  in  the 
city  itself  immense  changes  have  taken  place  these  last  twenty  years — 
and  go  on  changing.  But  we  are  hauling  into  the  slip  of  the  mail- 
steamers  (our  Cunard  line  are  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to  lay  over 
at  Jersey  City  wharves,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river). 

Our  joy  at  arriving  is  already  damped  by  the  rain ;  by  the  confusion 
and  crowd  we  form,  with  our  trunks  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  knocked 
about  and  "  not  cared  for"  by  either  captain,  mates,  or  crew,  who  are 
"  yo-voing"  at  hawsers  and  ropes  lugging  her  alongside  the  slip  or  planked 
wharf — which,  on  each  side  of  the  city,  run  in  hundreds  out  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb— (each  two  hundred  yards  long  and  forty  or  fifty  broad). 
On  this  slip  appears,  to  our  further  dismay,  an  immense  crowd  of  eager 
people  ready  to  board  us,  perhaps  divide  the  spoils  of  luggage ! — just 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  Custom-house  officials — who  I  find  not  at 
all  "  mild" — but  more  minute,  troublesome,  and  vexatious,  than  at  our 
own  Custom-houses — they  even  broke  open  some  of  the  small  packages 
and  boxes  which  could  not  be  opened  by  key,  or  by  the  owner  quick 
enough,  and  insisted  on  looking  into  our  writing-desks  and  port- 
folios.    My  fellow  "  cal-lated"  that  he  "  liked  to  see  all,"  as  he  tumbled 

all  my  things  about — in  the  rain !  Oh,  Captain  F ,  why  did  not  you 

warn  us  ?  Why  vouch  for  the  urbanities  of  Custom-house  sharks  ?  Well, 
they  took  nothing — for  there  was  nothing  to  take,  except  one's  patience! 
and  I  was  going  to  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the  tug  and  ferry 
steamers — the  forests  of  masts  and  steamers'  funnels— or  the  coasting 
and  river  sloops  and  schooners  laden  with  all  kinds  of  notions,  including' 
hay,  oysters,  pumpkins,  and  staves — on  the  numbers  of  ships  clearing  out 
and  in — on  the  whole  waters  in  face  of  the  city  being  alive  with  white 
sails,  and  steam-boats  rushing  in  all  directions— on  the  low  Jersey  shores  to 
the  left  as  we  advanced — and  the  gentle  rise  of  the  long  island  side  to 
the  right — with  its  suburb  city  of  Brooklyn  of  1 10,000  citizens — of  the 
Battery  Point  and  green,  and  its  trees,  which  divides  the  East  and  Hud- 
son river  forests  of  masts  aforesaid — forming  the  mighty  stir  of  this  New 
World !  But  no,  I  must  attend  to  more  pressing  concerns,  and  get  on 
shore  out  of  this  pelting  rain  as  fast  as  I  can — and  not  a  bit  glad  or  over- 
joyed at  having  got  across  the  Atlantic  in  twelve  days  and  a  half— twice 
before  now  has  h  kept  me  a  whole  month — but  nobody  is  ever  grateful 
for  anything !  The  rain  and  the  Custom-house  jack-in-office  had  quite 
upset  my  equanimity ;  and  now  we  are  fast — the  gang-board  and  the 
deck  invaded  by  the  crowd ;  the  confusion  becomes  unspeakable ;  trunks, 
packages,  ropes,  ladies  and  their  husbands,  children,  nurses,  officers,  por- 
tsrs,  touters,  searchers,  all  mix  up  in  an  uproar  enough  to  confound  and 
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upset  any  common  stoic.  All  this  is  made  still  worse  by  the  friends  of 
those  on  board,  and  eren  unwashed  mob  coming  on  the  deck,  many  out 
of  idle  curiosity,  some  to  look  for  friends  expected,  others  for  luggage, 
and  many  dispatched  to  tout  from  their  hotels. 

Happily,  "  time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  hottest  day."  Fighting 
my  way  over  the  gang-board,  I  land,  loaded  with  part  of  my  traps,  fear- 
ful of'  their  less,  and  rush  into  one  of  the  Astor  House  coaches,  waiting 
with  others  near,  and  we  drove  off,  oyer  a  sea  of  black  mud  and  rocks, 
through  a  crowd  of  'busses,  carts,  drays,  and  other  vehicles,  in  number 
equal  to  those  of  our  own  London,  swarming  in  Fleet-street  or  Cornhill. 
Several  times  we  were  brought  to  a  stand-still  before  we  arrived  at  this 
establishment  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  or  three  hundred  rooms,  built 
of  a  bluish  stone,  resembling  granite ;  indeed,  called  here  Quincy  granite. 
It  forms  an  immense  pile,  five  or  six  stories  high,  situated  in  the  Broad- 
way-street, at  the  south  end  of  the  "  Park,"  an  open  space  of  about  ten 
acres,  planted  with  trees,  where  stands  the  Town -hall. 

The  presiding  priest  (the  office-clerk)  of  this  crowded  temple,  pre- 
sented me  on  my  entrance  with  a  book  in  which  to  insert  my  name.  I 
was  then  ushered  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  and  through  long  corridors, 
to  No.  240,  where  the  windows  are  simply  oval  apertures  between  the 
carved  ornaments  of  the  cornice  in  front  of  the  house.  From  this  hole, 
getting  half  my  body  through,  I  looked  down  on  the  south  end  of  the 
Park  and  Broadway-street.  I  saw  interminable  lines  of  omnibuses 
coming  up  and  down.  Their  number,  running  into  all  the  avenues 
above,  seemed  truly  astonishing ;  the  noise,  night  and  day,  was  incessant ; 
Piccadilly  has  hardly  a  more  incessant  clatter. 

In  honest  truth,  I  cannot  like  these  great  caravanseries.  The  only 
feeling  in  them  is  that  of  discomfort,  inseparable  from  such  vast  numbers 
being  thrown  together.  The  dining-room  is  very  large  and  fine.  It 
contains  two  long  tables,  at  which  a  parcel  of  careless,  sleepy,  Paddy- 
botheration  waiters  go  through  the  listless,  never-ending  employment  of 
feeding  all  the  strange  biped  animals  that  present  themselves,  from 
"  morn  till  dusky  eve."  How  very  tired  they  must  needs  be  of  their 
labour,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  never-ending,  still-beginning  pro- 
cess! Our  philosophical  citizen  feeders  are  all  Irish ;  indeed,  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  white  Americans  thus  employed.  As  to  the  native-born, 
the  difference  of  manners  here  is  sufficiently  marked.  I  already  fancy  I 
detect  myself  in  twanging  off  emphatic  words,  by  way  of  clinchers  to  my 
sentences,  or  modulating  my  voice  into  the  invariable  sing-song  cadence 
heard  on  all  sides.  However  the  native  American  resembles  an  English- 
man, there  is  a  certain  expression,  and  peculiarity  of  dress  and  carriage, 
about  the  "  young  country  sarpent,"  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Perhaps, 
as  just  observed,  the  Americans  affect  the  French  fashions  most  at  tne 
present  moment.  They  appear  "  bearded  like  the  pard."  They  shave 
the  upper  lip  in  general,  and  a  little  of  the  cheek  above  the  jaw-bone, 
leaving  a  straight  line  right  across  the  face;  or  else  the  beard  only 
garnishes  the  tip  of  the  chin,  surmounted  by  an  imperial 

Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  "  human  face,  not  rendered  more 
"  divine"  by  these  tasteless  arts,  which  presents  itself  to  the  stranger 
newly-landed.  The  prevalent  dress  is  much  like  our  own,  with  a  smack 
of  the  last  Parisian  novelty.    The  hotel  swells  dress  in  the  gayest  colours. 
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I  looked  in  vain  into  the  shop-windows  for  a  black  cravat :  anything 
rather  than  quiet  colours  or  simplicity  of  costume  seems  the  current 
taste. 

To  say  anything  absolutely  novel  of  New  York  might  well  make  a 
stranger  despair.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  objects  which  strike 
those  who  arrive  from  England.  Peculiarities  of  language,  dress,  and 
manners  here,  have  been  dwelt  upon  until  they  have  become  trite  and 
even  tedious.  The  fashions  follow  London  and  Paris.  Every  man  has 
his  watch  in  his  waistcoat -pocket,  and  his  guard-chain,  seals,  and  key, 
hooked  to  his  button-hole.  I  may  add  to  what  has  been  said,  that  if 
America  copies  Young  France  a  little  as  to  the  cut  of  the  beard,  the 
older  and  best-bred  persons  shave  as  we  do,  or  almost  as  closely.  They 
do  not  take  as  much  pains  at  the  toilet,  perhaps.  Still,  all  are  known  to 
be  American  at  a  glance,  by  a  certain  je  ne  sgai  quoi — I  do  not  refer 
to  their  tone  of  voice,  phraseology,  twang,  or  emphasis  particularly,  but 
there  is  a  total  difference  in  ideas  and  mode  of  thinking. 

Still  raining,  — I  walked  up  the  Broadway  as  far  as  a  new  stone-built 
church,  a  mile  from  the  Park,  but  still  the  Broadway,  which  runs  north 
for  miles,  a  leading  avenue,  crossed  by  the  numbered  streets  up  to 
oOth-street  or  150th-street,  but  as  yet  in  only  building  lots,  ready  for 
the  go-a-head  expansion.  The  omnibuses  were  so  thick,  at  their  charge 
of  six  cents,  or  threepence,  that  a  continued  chain  of  them  was  going 
and  returning  from  all  the  avenues  and  northern  body  of  the  town,  into 
the  extreme  suburbs  some  four  miles  off.  There  is  a  street-railroad 
opposite  the  Astor,  and  1  observed  two  monster-cars  upon  it,  each  drawn 
by  four  horses.  They  are  a  sort  of  long  saloon  upon  wheels,  and  were 
starting  I  knew  not  where,  but  I  must  needs  get  in  and  be  conveyed  up 
Centre-street  to  Cannal-street.  They  skirt  the  street  upon  this  rail  be- 
tween the  footway  and  the  centre.  The  most  remarkable  "  go-ahead" ' 
things  I  observed  besides  were  the  galvanic  telegraph  wires,  running  up 
the  streets  on  high  poles,  over  the  passengers'  heads,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  it.  In  one  place  the  pole,  too  slender,  on  which  the  four  wires 
are  suspended,  leans  over  the  street  at  an  awkward  angle.  It  will  some 
day  come  down,  and  entangle  a  dozen  omnibuses. 

Generally,  the  shops,  like  their  houses,  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  ours. 
Their  extent  is  remarkable.  So  is  the  great  size  of  the  timbers  and 
beams  used  in  their  construction.  It  is  true  wood  is  in  plenty  here. 
Thickness  and  strength  not  being  economised  as  with  us.  There  is  a 
sort  of  bold  novelty  in  everything  the  Americans  do  ;  a  usefulness  con- 
nected with  durability — impossible  not  to  admire.  In  their  newest  build- 
ings they  beat  our  houses  out  and  out  Trinity  Church  is  a  most  noble 
pile,  semi-Gothic ;  and,  within,  very  like  a  cathedral.  It  has  rich  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  the  whole  speaks  an  almost  Greek  solidity  of  construc- 
tion. The  spire  is  exceedingly  handsome,  as  are  all  the  spires,  remark- 
ably so.  Several  of  these  rise  to  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  places  of  religious 
worship  of  all  denominations  and  sects. 

I  walked  into  Trinity  Church,  the  door  being  open,  and  no  dean  and 
chapter  extorting  fees.  I  felt  no  small  degree  of  admiration  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  interior,  and  its  fine  effect  as  a  whole  ;  but  it  struck  me 
as  too  sombre ;  indeed,  as  positively  dark — but  the  Americans  are  fond  of 
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this  sort  of  darkness-visible — in  their  hotels  and  private  houses  you  can 
hardly  see  to  read  and  write,  or  eat  your  dinner  !  keeping  their  outer 
green  shutters  (Jalousies)  closed.  To  the  left,  on  entering  the  church- 
yard, which  is  embellished  with  flowering  shrubs  and  weeping  willows, 
my  attention  was  fixed  for  a  moment  on  the  tomb  of  Captain  Lawrence, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  monument  and  inscription  are 
both  in  good  taste ;  indeed,  particularly  so.  There  is  nothing  turgid  nor 
overdone  ;  a  fault  sometimes  noticeable  here.  He  was  really  a  noble 
fellow !  Some  few  other  public  buildings  have  fine  facades  of  solid  gra- 
nite ;  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Exchange  in  Wall-street,  of  stately 
effect,  and  the  Tomb's  prison,  in  Centre-street,  is  built  entirely  of 
granite,  with  great  solidity,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  the  massive  gloomi- 
ness of  which  is  not  inappropriate  to  a  receptacle  for  evil  doers. 

How  much  earlier  a  people  our  cousins,  the  Americans,  are  than  our- 
selves !  At  six  in  the  morning,  the  din  of  activity  was  already  heard 
on  all  sides.  In  truth,  it  seemed  scarcely  to  have  ceased  all  night. 
While  we,  in  London,  are  only  opening  our  shop  windows  at  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  our  omnibuses  hardly  harnessed,  and  very  little  stir  seen, 
even  the  streets  scanty  of  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  three 
good  hours  before  us.  At  seven  o'clock,  in  the  great  room  of  the  Irving 
and  Astor  hotels,  we  see  a  good  many  people  at  breakfast.  This  is 
continued  until  eleven  or  twelve,  if  you  choose  to  breakfast  so  late.  But 
as  the  whole  world  here,  beau  monde  and  all,  are  mercantile,  all  meals 
are  earlier.  At  half-past  three  o'clock,  the  general  dinner,  at  six  tea, 
and  from  nine  till  eleven  those  take  supper  who  may  be  inclined  to  do  so. 
A  variety  of  good  things  are  to  be  had,  but  there  is  nothing  allowed  to 
drink,  except  water,  without  extra  payment,  at  exorbitant  prices.  Thus, 
but  for  the  busy  bar,  one  would  fancy  all  the  polite  world  teetotalers ; 
on  these  long  tables,  of  hundreds  in  rows,  nothing  is  seen  but  water  and 
ice  ;  or,  at  rare  intervals,  a  dashing  individual  ventures  on  wine.  Sherry, 
port,  madeira,  or  champagne,  all  alike  at  eight  shillings  and  ten  shillings 
the  bottle  (two  and  two-and-a-half  dollars)  !  Brandy,  rum,  and  all 
liquors,  equally  extravagant ;  even  the  common  New  England  rum  and 
whiskey.  Beer  in  the  same  way  ;  our  porter  and  ale  at  two  shillings  the 
bottle.  Hotel  people  are  thus  teetotalers  per  force  ;  the  ladies,  if  any, 
all  together  at  one  end  of  the  table,  rarely  touch  anything  but  water. 

So  that  the  bare  living,  compared  with  our  hotels,  is  not  at  all  more 
moderate,  even  on  water  only.  My  week's  bill  came  to  eighteen  dollars, 
or  3/.  1 28.,  without  a  single  comfort.  But  the  bachelor  mob  of  American 
hotels  care  nothing  about  comfort  of  any  sort.  The  hall  and  bar  always 
filled  by  spitters,  chewers,  and  smokers.  There  is  a  small  sitting-room 
here  for  the  use  of  150  men  !  it  might  hold  thirty  standing;  a  smaller 
room,  and  a  small  round  table,  small  inkstand,  and  no  pens  or  paper,  is 
for  writing  in — if  you  can.  Another  sort  of  office  has  the  dozens  of 
United  States  papers  fast  to  desks,  which  run  round,  to  be  read  standing  ; 
the  one  directory  is  chained  to  the  clerk's  office ;  you  are  poked  four  in 
one  bed-room — quadruple  bedded — with  men  you  know  nothing  of,  and 
who  change,  it  may  be,  in  various  relays  during  your  pleasant  sejour  ;  a 
writing  on  the  door  warns  you  to  be  wary,  and  lock  your  door  !  which  is 
simply  impossible.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  the  most  remote  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gents  who  snored  round  me  at  night ;  all  fashionable,  if  I 
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could  judge  by  their  immense  brass-bound,  nail-studded  trunks.     Still, 
the  warning  was  not  pleasant. 

The  fast  young  Americans  at  these  hotels,  all  over  the  Union,  glory  in 
all  Borts  of  silly  show  and  expense,  and  much  resemble  our  gents.,  only 
that  they  have  more  unaffected  assurance,  and  take  the  lead  in  every- 
thing— theatres,  concerts,  balls,  and  parties,  The  old  folks  are  voted 
slow  when  they  happen  to  have  a  "  governor  "  somewhere. 

Miss  Catherine  Hayes  is  here,  and,  the  papers  say,  exchanges  visits 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fillmore  at  the  Irving-house.  She  gives  concerts 
at  Tripler's  Hall,  at  one  and  two  dollars  the  seat ;  is  obstreperously  ap- 
plauded, and  has  bushels  of  bouquets  (made  up  in  French  fashion,  and 
sold  in  Broadway)  thrown  at  her  every  evening  by  all  the  moat  enthusi- 
astic gents.  This  fashion  has  almost  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
absurdity. 

I  am  sick  of  this  great  granite  Astor,  with  its  columns,  and  inter- 
minable stairs  and  corridors.  The  vestibule,  always  lumbered  by  trunks 
going  and  coming,  and  their  owners  spitting  in  all  directions — a  row  of 
them  sit  and  enfilade  the  street,  with  smoking  skirmishers  drawn  up, 
three  deep,  on  the  steps  of  the  doors,  staring  at  the  Broadway  belles,  who 
run  the  gauntlet  of  their  cigar  and  eye  fire  with  a  pleased  confidence. 

The  girls  look,  to  my  English  eyes,  as  thin  as  thread  papers,  but  I 
must  wait  and  see  more  of  them.  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
French  and  Germans  mixed  up  with  the  pure  grit  Americans.  The  va- 
riety is  increased  by  the  niggers  and  yellow  ones  of  all  shades  ;  but  I 
must  put  on  my  American  spectacles,  and  not  be  too  hasty  in  conclusions. 
This  granite  hotel  is  one  of  the  great  guns  of  New  York.  It  is  carried 
on  by  a  company,  like  a  rail-road,  in  shares,  as  most  of  these  giant  feeding 
places  are  in  the  United  States  ;  a  clerk  or  two  presides  in  an  entrance- 
office,  and  a  head  man  over  the  waiters,  who  marshals  them,  like  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  when  all  the  bipeds  are  jammed  together  expectant  at 
table. 

A  bell  sounds — in  they  march,  two  and  two,  bearing  covered  dishes  ; 
another  tinkle  of  bell — halt— each  sets  down  his  dish  and  cover,  at  very 
remote  distances,  of  vegetables  or  something  nobody  is  likely  to  touch, 
hors  d'ceuvres;  another  tinkle — uncover.  Each  waiter  divides  his  squad 
of  hungry  cattle  off  into  the  sixes  or  eights  he  has  to  feed.  Those  who 
fee  him  get  first  asked,  one  after  another,  what  they'll  have  ?  for  nothing 
eatable  is  in  sight.  The  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  is  cut  up  and  served  out  in 
another  room,  or  at  the  extreme  end  of  these  great  darkness-visible  halls. 
You  wait,  in  vain  you  turn  your  head,  or  try  to  catch  a  stray  imp  to  get 
you  something — anything.  No  ;  I  guess  not ;  you're  in  .a  fix.  At  last, 
when  some  of  the  first-served  have  nearly  dined — they  only  take  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes — your  particular  feeder  comes  in  a  great  hurry  and 
asks  you,  insinuatingly,  what  you'd  like  ?  The  bill  of  fare  has  lots  of 
good  things ;  but,  one  after  another,  he  tells  you,  after  another  absence, 
"  there's  none  left !"  well,  in  despair,  you  cram  anything  you  can  get 
down ;  what  enjoyment !  I  forgot,  that  first  they  bring  round  a  vile  soup 
of  some  kind — mere  hot  water. 

You  are  slow  at  feeding,  still,  don't  trifle ;  you  see  the  tarts  and  pud- 
diugs  vanishing ;  they  are  put  on  now,  but  the  ruck  are  backing  out. 
The  dessert  has  been  on  from  the  first,  to  make  a  show  along  the  middle 
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of  the  tables — the  most  common  miserable  fruit  to  be  found  in  the  market 
—you  may  munch  an  apple  ;  no,  the  whole  feed  has  ended ;  all  cleared 
out.  You  are  the  last  man,  and  are,  evidently,  a  nuisance  to  the  waiters, 
so,  be  off.     This  they  call  dining. 

But,  at  these  places,  to  talk  of  comfort  of  any  kind  is  laughable  ;  it  is 
no  more  known,  or  cared  for,  than  in  Paris.  They  affect,  now-a-days,  to 
follow  this  French  fashion,  of  having  nothing  to  help  yourself  from  at 
their  tables  d'hote,  till  cold,  and  cut  up,  and  brought  you  to  eat,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  But  even  this  is  more  tolerable  in  France  for  twenty 
or  thirty  people  at  table,  than  for  the  two  hundreds  at  the  American  ho- 
tels. I  give  up  dining,  but  I  am  not  even  fed ;  it  is  worse  than  poor 
S&ncho  in  the  island  of  Barataria.  Leisure,  converse,  wine  at  dessert — 
pooh! 

Twenty  years  ago,  all  the  tavern  and  hotel-tables  in  the  States  were 
twenty  times  more  liberal,  served  in  the  good  old  English  way.  Brandy 
was  even  put  on  the  table  to  help  yourself,  till  the  dessert  came  on  ;  and 
the  servants  were  not  so  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  you.  Delica- 
cies were  not  rare  nor  stinted  as  now ;  lobsters,  terrapins,  peaches,  oys- 
ters, plums,  melons,  Ac.,  were  in  profusion,  now  you  rarely  see  them. 
The  tables  affect  show  and  finery,  and  are  more  mean  ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
shareholders  would  divide  a  less  dividend.  From  whatever  cause,  they 
have  sadly  fallen  off,  in  proportion  as  they  have  gone  on  building  their 
great  hotels  bigger  and  bigger. 

This,  in  a  rich,  cheap  country.  The  markets  are  admirable ;  every 
conceivable  good  thing,  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  in  astonishing  pro- 
fusion. I  was  quite  lost  in  the  heaps  and  loads  of  things  at  the  great 
markets — Washington,  Fulton,  Broad-street,  and  others  I  forget  the 
names  of — Coven  t-garden,  or  Leaden  hall,  are  nothing  to  them  in  extent 
or  the  luxuriance,  not  that  they  can  be  compared  to  them,  but  we  have 
neither  so  many  nor  such  a  variety,  even  in  London,  and  everything  as 
dear  again — I  ean  only  except  the  rarest  fruit  and  flowers  with  us,  but 
always  at  extravagant  prices.  But  throughout  America,  their  storekeep- 
ers, artists,  and  others,  board  by  the  year  at  these  hotels,  at  half,  or  less, 
than  is  charged  to  travellers  ;  thence  it  is  that  the  tables  are  bad,  to  suit 
their  smaller  payments,  as  they  form  the  great  body  always  seated  at 
them. 

The  breakfasts  are  a  shade  better,  always  excepting  the  tea  and  coffee, 
made  in  great  tin  cans,  weak  as  water,  and  as  to  taste,  very  much  alike 
indeed  ;  a  decent  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  not  to  be  had,  unless  in  private 
apartments  up-stairs. 

I  leave  the  table  in  disgust,  and  up  interminable  flights  of  stairs  and 
dark  corridors  regain  my  corner  of  No.  240  ehamber.  What  a  tread- 
mill !  I  see  leather  hoses  are  kept  coiled  up  ready  along  the  corridor  in 
case  of  fire.  By  crawling  out  at  my  window,  or  hole  in  the  cornice, 
under  the  roof,  about  four  feet  deep,  I  can  manage  in  this  horizontal 
position  to  see  what's  going  on  in  the  Broadway  below,  in  the  "  Park," 
and  Bowery-street  beyond.  I  see  various  volunteer  corps,  and  hose  and 
engine  corps,  with  colours  flying,  and  bands  at  their  head  are  marching 
shout  through  the  streets.  These  brigades  of  firemen  and  volunteers 
are  some  of  them  on  a  visit  from  the  Jerseys  or  Philadelphia ;  travelling 
by   rail   in  companies  to  show   themselves  in  their  smart  uniforms; 
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they  are  received  and  feted  by  the  New  York  companies.  Tamaney 
Hall  is  a  favourite  resort  after  their  marchings  about  all  day.  On  grand 
occasions  these  young  firemen  (always  the  dare-devil  set  in  each  city) 
gather  bouquets  and  wreaths,  as  they  march  along,  from  the  hands  of 
their  fair  friends !  and  parade  them  from  one  city  to  another ;  for  they 
don't  mind  either  time  or  expense,  and  "  don't  go  home  till  morning;" 
the  whole  day  passed  in  treating  each  other  at  certain  stands  or  favourite 
hotel  bars. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hair-dresser  s  shop — all  are  "  Barbers' 
shops,"  which  are  always  full  of  beaux,  getting  some  small  part  of  their 
cheeks  shaved ;  and  the  charges  are  very  high,  for  this  luxury  of  being 
stuck  in  the  barber's  chair.  Every  hotel  has  its  barber's  shop  attached 
to  it  near  the  bar ;  and  a  bowling-saloon  in  the  basement  too.  There 
are,  I  find,  some  few  restaurants,  as  they  call  them ;  but  the  favourite 
places  for  dining  or  supping  are  the  oyster-cellars ;  some  of  them  fitted 
out  very  fino  and  expensively;  each  table  in  a  recess  with  curtains  in 
front  looped  up  like  window  curtains.  They  charged  high  for  some 
oyster-soup  I  called  for — poor  stuff,  very — and  yet  the  profusion  of 
oysters  caught  down  the  bay,  and  along  Staten  Island,  as  far  as  Perth- 
amboy,  in  the  Jerseys,  is  quite  marvellous,  quite  "  a  caution,"  as  they 
have  it.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  God  sending  us  good  things,  and  the 
devil  cooks ;  it  never  was  more  true  of  any  country  surely  than  America, 
from  Niagara  to  New  Orleans !  Or  is  it  only  a  matter  of  taste  ?  but, 
alas !  in  a  great  bowl  of  oyster- water,  I  only  caught  four  oysters,  after 
much  fishing.  I  saw  it  was  expected  I'd  make  a  call  at  the  bar  for  a 
dram  as  I  made  my  exit :  I'm  sure  they  saw*  I  was  an  Old  Country 
sarpent !  The  gas  in  these  close  cellars  is  horrid ;  and  gas  is  every- 
where. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  crowds  of  vehicles  in  Broadway,  and  the 
crowds  of  people,  quite  equal  to  ours  in  London,  in  Piccadilly,  or  the 
Strand ;  all  the  carriages  totally  different  from  ours ;  the  'busses  odd- 
looking  things,  but  more  roomy  and  comfortable  than  ours,  not  so 
packed,  and  none  outside  ;  the  horses  not  so  cruelly  overworked  as  ours 
(to  the  disgrace  of  our  licensers !)  and  no  outsiders.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  things  in  the  streets  is  to  see  the  little  use  made  of  the  whip, 
and  the  spirit  and  sagacity  of  the  horses  as  they  are  cared  for,  spoken 
kindly  to,  and  not  at  all  overworked  in  their  waggons,  drays,  hack- 
carriages — 'tis  alike  remarkable.  Their  'busses  are  painted  in  flaring 
colours,  on  white  and  yellow  grounds,  with  landscapes  and  figures;  some 
very  well  done — the  bad  taste  is  nothing ;  one  forgets  it  in  the  com- 
fort inside.  The  contrivance  to  have  no  conductors,  and  each  to  pay 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof,  is  "  first-rate !" 

Out  of  the  lofty  window  of  the  western  corridor  I  can  see  the  silvery 
Hudson  running  north,  till  lost  at  the  Palisades,  covered  by  shipping; 
steamers,  sloops,  schooners,  coming  down  or  going  up  with  the  tide  to 
the  upper  parts  of  this  vast  State,  of  which  it  is  the  great  artery.  Be- 
yond the  sparkling  waters  lies  Jersey  City,  and  Hoboken,  two  miles 
above  it  on  the  Jersey  shore  ;  ferry-boats  cross  to  both  towns  every  few 
minutes.  The  latter  place,  the  only  one  the  New  Yorkers  have  for  any- 
thing like  a  romantic  or  rural  walk  of  a  Sunday.  The  state  of  Jersey, 
by  the  way,  has  no  large  city,  is  very  poor  and  primitive  to  this  day, 
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and  seems  to  exist  only  as  a  level  flat,  convenient  for  the  great  New 
Yorkers  and  Philadeiphians  to  whfrl  across  on  the  two  rival  railroads ! 
a  quiet,  religious  state ;  the  worn-out  land  of  the  lower  part  raises  rye, 
Iudian  corn,  pumpkins,  and  lumber,  and  is  famous  for  its  camp-meetings. 
The  Jersey  waggons  are  excellent ;  so  are  their  cows  and  dairies ;  but 
certain  it  is,  the  State  (college  at  Princetown  and  all)  is  swamped  be- 
tween these  two  awful  go-ahead  neighbours,  and  is  of  "  no  account, 
I  guess  P 

In  all  American  cities,  as  here,  one  meets  with  the  same  every-day 
character  of  town  things,  arrangements,  and  ways,  as  among  ourselves, 
only  with  a  go-ahead  contrivance  or  modification,  sometimes  better, 
sometimes  worse  than  our  own.  But  the  one  thing  here,  and  at  all  their 
sea-board  cities,  which  claims  our  unqualified  admiration,  are  their  ships 
and  floating  vessels  of  every  possible  variety — all  equally  beautiful  and 
perfect  in  tneir  way !     Their  build,  their 


>ir  masts,  their  sails,  their  speed, 
their  everything. 

The  waters  are  covered  by  their  small  ferry  steamers,  running  in  all 
directions — over  to  Jersey  on  one  side,  or  over  to  Long  Island  on  the  other 
— while  the  larger  ones  up  the  Hudson,  or  East  River,  dash  through 
the  water  like  floating  palaces,  and  at  a  speed  beyond  all  others  in  the 
world ;  while  to  and  from  the  Atlantic,  the  great  ocean  steamers,  along 
their  own  shores  or  to  Europe,  join  all  the  best  qualities  of  sea-going 
ships  to  increased  size  and  beauty  of  form ;  but  it  is  their  numbers  which 
are  still  more  astonishing.  The  waters  and  the  wharves  are  alive  with 
them ;  and  the  stir,  the  crowds,  the  cargoes,  and  loads,  and  stacks 
of  merchandise  for  ever  piled  on  the  slips,  loading  and  unloading  by 
thousands  of  carts  and  drays,  which  are  darting  in  every  direction,  which 
gives  one  so  overwhelming  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce 
and  riches  of  the  States — even  our  city,  and  our  wharves,  and  our  docks, 
are  sleepy  and  idle  in  the  comparison.  This  swarming  scene  borders  the 
city,  on  both  sides,  for  two  miles ;  on  the  East  River  side  lie  all  the  fine 
sailing  ships  by  hundreds ;  on  the  Hudson  side  the  steamers  most ;  but 
both  sides  are  crammed  and  jammed  in  by  both  sorts  at  every  slip,  so 
hill,  that  the  schooners,  sloops,  smacks,  fishing-boats,  &c.,  can  often  hardly 
find  room  to  poke  their  noses  in.  The  slips  on  both  sides,  towards  the 
Battery,  are  reserved  for  passage  steamers,  and  ferry  ditto,  canal  boats, 
and  coasting  craft.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  tug-steamers  start  up  the 
Hudson  with  a  flock  of  canal -boats  fast  to  her,  like  a  hen  and  chickens, 
for  Albany,  where  they  take  the  Erie  canal. 

Yes,  the  United  States  afloat  is  certainly  ahead  of  all  the  world — would 
that  I  could  say,  except  England.  In  their  floating  things  one  sees  every 
species  of  capacity  and  excellence  ;  nor  is  New  York  alone  in  this — it 
applies  to  all  her  sea-board  cities,  nay,  to  every  village  along  her  coast  of 
two  thousand  miles,  and  her  rivers  of  ten  thousand  miles !  But  of  this 
immensity  hereafter. 

Another  great  object  of  pride  to  the  New  Yorkers  is  their  Croton  Wa- 
terworks— a  stupendous  undertaking! — brought  into  the  city  from  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  north,  over  valleys  and  rivers,  and  giving  a  supply 
far  beyond  their  present  wants  of  the  purest  spring  water,  and  command- 
ing a  level  higher  than  their  most  lofty  buildings ;  we  have  nothing  as  a 
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single  work  to  compare  to  it,  either  in  magnitude  or  in  the  completeness 
of  its  excellence— one  can  but  envy,  and  admire. 

How  well  have  our  "  cousins"  treated  this  much  vexed  water  subject, 
and  so  much  better  and  wiser  they  act  than  we  do.  New  York  has  now 
eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  yet  the  supply  is  equal  to  four 
or  five  times  the  demand.  I  will  linger  a  moment  on  this  noble  public 
undertaking,  which  cost  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  called  the  Croton 
Waterworks,  as  it  commences  at  the  river  of  that  name,  with  an  aque- 
duct fjgtfn  the  reservoir  in  West  Chester  county,  five  miles  from  the 
Hudson  river.  The  bank  of  the  reservoir  dam  is  seventy  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  seven  at  the  top,  and  forty  high,  built  solidly  of  stone  and 
cement.  This  dam  collects  a  piece  of  water  Bie  miles  long,  covering 
four  hundred  acres,  and  calculated  to  contain  five  hundred  millions  of 
gallons  of  very  pure  water.  The  aqueduct  is  continued  by  tunnelling 
through  rocks,  and  carrying  it  on  by  embankments  over  vallies,  to  the 
Harlem  river,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  New  York,  and  thirty -three 
miles  from  the  grand  reservoir  above  mentioned.  The  Harlem  river  is 
crossed  by  a  noble  aqueduct-bridge  of  stone,  larger  than  either  of  the 
London  bridges,  or  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  having  fifteen  arches 
of  eighty  and  fifty  feet  span,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  Before  the  bridge  was  erected  the  water  was  conducted  across 
the  river  in  a  curved  iron  pipe,  concave  upwards.  The  aqueduct  is  built 
of  stone,  brick,  and  cement,  arched  over  and  under,  eight  feet  five  inches 
high,  six  feet  nine  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  feet  five  inches  at  the  top. 
It  has  a  descent  of  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  per  mile.  The  home 
reservoir  at  New  York  is  just  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  grand  receiver, 
and  covers  thirty-five  acres.  It  will  hold  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
gallons.  From  hence  it  is  conveyed  to  a  third  or  distributing  reservoir, 
covering  four  acres,  by  means  of  iron  pipes.  This  holds  twenty  millions 
of  gallons,  is  constructed  of  stone  and  cement,  and  is  forty-three  feet 
high.  This  distribution  is  by  iron  pipes  laid  too  deep  in  the  ground  to 
he  affected  by  frosts  ;  when  the  plugs  are  drawn  the  water  shoots  out 
with  prodigious  force.  This  I  observed  from  a  crack  or  joint  in  an  iron 
pipe  on  one  of  the  slips  or  broad  jetties,  which  branch  straight  out  on  both 
bides  of  the  city,  two  hundred  yards  into  the  water,  and  are  forty  wide, 
at  both  sides  of  which  tiers  of  ships  are  lashed,  as  I  have  said. 

How  many  things  I  see  to  muse  over  and  admire  as  I  walk  the  streets  ; 
their  breed  of  mules  is  very  fine,  and  much  prised ;  so,  too,  their  horses, 
all  thrive  and  assume  their  best  shapes  and  good  condition  under  the 
considerate  and  gentle  treatment,  so  new  to  any  man  coming  frvm  that 
purgatory  to  our  poor  dumb  brutes  of  every  species — London  ;  where 
our  poor  horses  are  brutally  tormented  in  our  omnibuses  and  killed,  and 
our  breed  of  asses  dwindled  disgracefully  under  the  never-ceasing  lash  and 
goad  of  our  lower  orders.  Even  our  cab-horses  and  government  post- 
office  hacks  are  a  disgrace  to  us — to  humanity.  The  efforts  of  our  Hu- 
mane Society  do  very  little  to  check  the  universal  brutality  of  our  people. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  no  legal  check,  there  seems  a  uni- 
versal good  feeling  to  feed  well,  and  work  their  cattle  moderately  ;  and 
they  are  repaid  by  the  increased  activity  and  docility  of  the  poor  beasts ; 
some  of  this  strange  paradox  is  unravelled  by  the  fact  that  the  great  body 
of  the  drivers  here  are  the  owners  of  their  cattle.     Another  pleasing 
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thing  is  the  good  regulations  here,  which  prevent  oxen  or  sheep  being 
driven  through  the  streets,  and  goaded  into  a  fever,  poor  things,  as  with 
os,  before  they  reach  our  infamous  cellars  and  slaughter-houses. 

I  lounge  about  the  slips  at  the  water-side  sometimes,  and  observe  the 
riches  floating  about  the  wharves,  in  the  shape  of  large  pine-chips,  logs, 
pieces  of  wood,  empty  barrels,  none  so  poor  as  to  fish  for  them.  The 
man  who  sweeps  the  leaves  up  in  the  Battery-green,  now  fast  falling, 
throws  his  heaps  into  the  water,  as  not  worth  keeping  for  manure.  Yet 
New  York  is  not  without  its  poor  ;  and  its  scavengers,  poorly-dressed  and 
in  rags,  from  their  own  mult — dram-drinking,  perhaps,  yet  they  fly  at 
higher  game— are  never  hungry.  There  is  a  tone  of  saucy  carelessness 
about  them,  a  breadth  in  their  ways  and  means,  which  sets  one  to 
thinking  on  the  overflowing  of  the  supply  of  creature  comforts  in  this 
new  land. 

'Two  hundred  years  ago  these  shores  yielded  comparatively  nothing. 
What  signified  all  the  Red  Indians  could  produce  from  the  land  or  sea, 
their  precarious  chase  in  their  dense  forests — a  few  fish — a  scanty  supply 
either  from  the  sea  or  river. 

Behold  the  astounding  change  by  the  advent  of  the  English  race  ;  the 
riches  worked  out  of,  till  then  grand,  savage,  sterile  woods  and  wilds ;  the 
awful  ocean  and  solemn  silent  rivers,  sweeping  onward  and  unknown, 
sterile  to  the  seas.  All  this,  be  it,  too,  remembered,  in  its  enchantment, 
mainly  brought  about  by  a  wise  freedom  of  action,  inspiriting  each  indi- 
vidual of  a  great  community ;  unshackled  by  the  childish  prejudices, 
laws,  abuses,  and  ignorances  of  feudal  Europe.  Even  now,  with  all  our 
increased  knowledge,  and  greater  freedom  from  old  absurdities,  we  do  not 
march  on  with  the  intelligent  steps  of  our  cousins  here ;  we  are  behind 
hand  in  a  hundred  essential  things.  We  have  a  better  taste,  a  higher 
luxury,  for  the  few ;  a  more  sensitive  and  refined  feeling,  a  higher  breed- 
ing ;  but  they  beat  us  far  in  broad,  grand  essentials  ;  we  are  hide- bound 
•till,  or  tied,  and  chained,  and  thwarted,  and  disgusted,  by  childish  laws, 
monopolies,  and  abuses  ;  we  all  know  it,  and  feel  it,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  nobody  mends  anything,  or  so  slowly,  'tis  imperceptible. 

But  I  must  keep  my  senses  wide  awake,  and  attend  to  things  as  they 
are  ;  from  the  Broadway,  which  may  be  said  to  divide  New  York  in  hal£ 
whether  you  walk  along  the  streets  eastward,  to  the  wharves,  or  slips,  on 
the  East  river — which  is  the  salt  water  strait  formed  for  120  miles  by 
Long  Island-— or  where  I  stand,  on  these  magnificent  slips  of  the  Hud- 
son, or  west  side,  including  the  strands  or  quays,  the  whole  town  is  most 
abominably  neglected  and  ill-paved ;  one  must  pick  one's  way  over  mud 
and  holes,  and  patches  of  loose  stones,  dug  up  by  the  hundreds  of  one- 
horse  cars  and  carts,  which  swarm  along  the  quays  and  slips,  tearing  in 
all  directions  in  the  one  incessant  work  of  loading  and  unloading  ;  once 
on  these  noble  slips,  with  the  ranges  of  steamers  and  ships  lying  in  tiers, 
and  everything  is  admirable.  The  north,  or  Hudson  river  steamers  lie 
above  the  sea-going  ones.  They  are  immense  mansions  afloat ;  their 
exquisite  build,  their  vast  size  and  capacity,  their  internal  fittings  and 
arrangements,  are  quite  inconceivable  to  a  European;  but  what  one 
equally  admires,  are  the  bold  and  scientific  contrivances  to  strengthen 
these  enormous  fabrics.  Here  lies  the  Isaac  Newton,  her  cabins  fitted 
regardless  of  expense,  the  gilding  most  profuse  and  extravagant— of  her 
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more  anon;  but  near  her  lies  the  New  World,  a  still  larger  boat,  the  very 
last  turned  out  from  their  prolific  builders'  yards ; — she  is  366  feet  long, 
and  wide  in  proportion  ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  steam-boats  so  nar- 
row as  we,  persist  in  building  them  ;  their  swiftness  and  safety  lies  in 
their  less  draught  of  water,  and  greater  buoyancy. 

They  were  washing  her  decks  with  a  hose  led  to  one  of  the  numerous 
pipes  (of  the  Croton  Waterworks)  along  the  quays  as  well  as  the  streets, 
the  water  rushing  with  the  force  of  a  steam-pipe ;  at  any  rate,  giving  one  the 
idea  of  bursting  its  solid  leather  hose  every  instant ;  out  of  each  joint  of 
which  it  spirted  showers  in  the  air.  I  could  not  go  on  board,  as  I  am 
not  partial  to  wet  feet ;  but  her  great  saloons — 200  feet — are  said  to  be 
as  magnificent  as  the  Newton's.  These  two  are  but  at  the  head  of  scores 
of  such  floating  castles  which  run  to  Albany,  and  on  the  East  river  to  Pro- 
vidence and  the  north  coast,  starting,  morning  and  evening,  full  of  pas- 
sengers, and  light  deck  cargo  forward.  Their  swiftness  is  extraordinary, 
far  beyond  the  sea  steamers,  ranging,  I  believe,  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  the  hour.  The  jet,  which  1  have  watched  from  the  impetus  of  the 
cutwater  at  the  bows,  forming  a  most  beautiful  fountain-like  cascade,  as 
it  is  sent  flying  on  either  side.  I  will  quit  them,  for  the  moment,  to  step 
on  board  one  of  the  numerous  fast  ferry-boats,  equally  admirable  for 
their  purpose,  which  fly  across  the  Hudson  to  the  Jersey  side,  with  horses, 
carriages,  and  passengers,  and  all  sorts  of  loads,  every  fifteen  minutes ; 
the  river  here  is  about  three  miles  across.  To  Hoboken,  nearly  opposite 
the  centre  of  New  York,  a  rural  village,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  chief 
ferry,  since  transferred  to  Jersey  City,  two  miles  lower,  a  newer  and  larger 
town,  but  still  not  much  like  a  city; — but  it  is  "growing  like  Indian 
corn,"  being  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  Jersey  railways  to  Philadelphia. 

Hoboken,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  only  comeatable  spot  for  a  rural  stroll 
out  of  New  York,  such  has  been  the  rage  for  cutting  up  the  whole  of 
their  flat  peninsula,  to  the  Harlem  river,  in  avenues  and  crossing  streets, 
up  to  No.  150 ;  though  indeed,  as  yet,  they  have  only  built  houses  up  to 
38th  street,  where  the  muddy  roads  end  in  lots,  ana  the  embryo  streets 
in  ruts  knee  deep  ;  but  no  reserve  park  or  green;  a  few  squares,  here  and 
there,  indeed ;  but  it  is  lamentable,  not  a  garden,  not  a  spot,  left  in  re- 
serve, it  is  to  be  all  covered  with  hard  brick  ;  may  the  owners  change 
their  minds  while  yet  not  too  late  !  Well,  we  cross  in  twelve  minutes, 
we  land  at  a  primitive  jetty  ;  nothing  looks  neat,  or  taken  care  of ;  but 
there  is  a  range  of  fine  houses  (watering-place  looking)  racing  the  water ; 
passing  a  pretty  temple -like  office,  the  footway  leads  along  planks  laid 
down  along  the  whole  front — the  smaller  houses  of  the  town  behind — the 
road  leading  along  the  waterside  to  a  rising  ground  and  charming  wood 
in  the  north  suburbs.  They  were  cutting  away  this  pretty  hill  in  the  line 
of  the  houses  ;  what  a  rage  the  Americans  have  for  levelling — quite  un- 
necessary here — and  spoiling  all ;  but  the  stone  got  out  is  of  use,  being  a 
hard  freestone,  much  like  granite,  on  the  surface  and  below  all  in  holders, 
rolled  round  and  smooth  by  the  ocean  countless  ages  past 

Turning  along  a  path  towards  the  waterside  I  entered  this  charming 
wood  ;  it  has  two  walks  along  its  length,  the  lower  one  is  its  road  close 
to  the  waves  ;  this  I  followed,  musing,  as  far  as  a  flag-staff  and  kind  of 
coffee-house,  where  strollers,  doubtless,  get  refreshment— sherry-cobblers 
and  mint-juleps — and  sit  and  admire  the  noble  river  upwards  to  the  Pali- 
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sades,  and  down  to  Staten  Island,  covered,  night  and  day,  by  countless 
vessels — a  perpetual  motion. 

The  setting  sun  had  gilded  all  the  western  face  of  New  York,  then  the 
darkening  twilight  showed  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  houses  in  a  row, 
while  others,  moving,  showed  departing  steamers  up  or  down  ;  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  wood  round  me,  where  I  found  myself  quite  alone,  gave  me 
fall  scope  for  thinking — indeed,  the  vastness  aud  beauty  of  the  river,  and 
of  the  spot— for  admiration  ;  but  I  began  to  feel  I  was  a  little  too  much 
and  too  far  alone  in  this  river-side  wood  ;  I  might  melt  with  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer, in  the  shape  of  a  Rowdie  or  a  Patlander  out  of  work— though 
robbery,  with  violence,  is  rarely  ever  heard  of — so  I  turned  and  quickened 
my  pace  back  by  the  lower  road,  where  I  observed  a  fine  large  steamer 
building.  The  skirts  of  the  village  has  its  cottages,  and  villas,  and  gar- 
dens, though  neglected.  Otto  Cottage  faced  Hoboken  Cottage,  equally 
pretty  and  tasty ;  but  even  here  no  gardener,  nobody  keeps  up  that 
exquisite  neatness  about  any  place  so  indispensable  with  us  ;  as  to  a 
lawn,  or  close-shorn  grass  plots,  there  is  no  such  thing  ;  flowers  very  few 
indeed,  but  it  is  now  autumn,  still  1  see  none  even  of  the  season,  nobody 
cares,  or  thinks  of  them,  and  yet  the  rich  live  here;  this  is  a  fa- 
vourite spot,  not  of  staid  Jersey  folks  or  farmers,  but  tonish  New-York- 
ers, bankers,  merchants ;  all  the  flowers  are  in  the  Broadway,  made  up 
into  precise  bouquets,  French  fashion,  to  be  flung  at  every  new  singer 
and  lioness  who  lands  at  the  Empire  City  ! 

The  sweet  spot  I  had  left  behind  me,  this  precious  waterside  wood,  juts 
out  into  the  stream  a  little,  giving  it  a  range  of  view  up  and  down  the 
river;  they  call  it,  I  hear,  the  Elysian  Fields ;  well,  the  fine  name  doesn't 
hurt  it  much,  at  any  rate. 

Another  day  I  range  down  Pearl-street — the  pavement  lumbered  with 
bales,  boxes,  casks,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  put  out  at  the  store  doors  for 
want  of  room,  or  loading  and  unloading — till  1  get  to  the  East  River 
slips ;  or  going  down  Broadway,  and  crossing  the  Battery-grove  and 
green,  I  get  into  one  of  the  many  ferry-steamers  to  Brooklyn  City  or 
Long  Island,  the  distance  across  to  this  seeming  suburb  of  New  York 
may  be  a  mile,  at  this  the  narrowest  part.  The  fare  to  the  Jerseys  is 
six  cents,  1  think,  here  it  is  two  cents ;  indeed,  some  boats  run  at  one 
cent  (a  halfpenny),  and  the  Long  Island  railroad  ones  take  you  across 
gratis,  the  terminus  passing  under  a  long  tunnel  under  the  town,  coming 
out  near  the  wharf. 

This  Long  Island  town  may  well  be  called  a  city — it  counts  this  year 
(1852)  120,000  souls!  and  spreads  upwards  along  the  shore,  opposite 
New  York,  exactly  as  fast  as  the  latter  spreads  upwards — first,  to  the 
Navy-yard,  which  is  on  this  Long  Island  side,  and  to  the  city  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, which  disdains  to  be  any  longer  an  immense  waterside  village, 
so  that  this  East  River  is  crowded  by  passage  and  ferry-steamers, 
and  coasters  and  shipping,  so  thick,  that  it  requires  all  their  clever  ad- 
dress to  keep  clear  of  each  other.  The  streets  of  Brooklyn  go  up-hill 
at  once,  lots  of  omnibuses  ply  to  take  you  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
like  their  brothers  in  Broadway.  I  got  in  one,  going  two  or  three 
miles,  by  the  Navy-yard  and  seaman's  asylum,  &c.,  to  Williamsburg ; 
which,  as  I  have  said,  faces  the  extreme  north  suburbs  and  slips,  and 
shipping  on  the  East  River  wharves  of  New  York.     Here,  too,  the  mer- 
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chants,  have  their  country  houses,  and  less  rich  citizens  lire  here,  as 
house-rent  is  not  so  stunning  as  in  the  city  itself.  Taxes  are  light, 
hut  rents  are  quite  beyond  our  ideas  of  extravagance  in  all  the  great 
leading  streets  of  New  York — they  are  a  caution  ! 

The  Navy-yard  (where  I  saw  a  frigate  and  line-of-battle  ship  moored) 
is  painted  yellow,  its  walls,  sheds,  storehouses,  &c.,  the  effect  not  good. 
It  lies  in  a  cove  of  shallow  waters,  parcelled  out  by  long  ranges  of  via- 
ducts, timber  jetties,  basins,  &c.,  as  far  as  Williamsburg ;  the  yard  alone 
covers  forty  acres.  As  we  rode  along  we  got  at  a  little  bit  of  primitive 
America  ;  bad  roads  and  board-houses,  painted  white,  at  some  of  which 
some  of  our  smartly  dressed  young  ladies  got  out — they  had  been  over 
to  the  Empire  City  shopping,  or  paying  visits  ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
visiting  of  a  morning  (eleven  and  twelve  o'clock)  among  American 
ladies.  The  gentlemen  are  all  too  busy  at  their  stores,  or  on  'Change,  or 
at  their  ships. 

We  pass  the  Naval  Asylum,  a  noble  building,  and  standing  high — 
this  shore  is  everywhere  greatly  elevated,  rising  at  once  from  the  water's 
edge.  Williamsburg  is  quite  a  new  creation,  and  going  ahead  beyond 
all  precedent,  even  here !  I  got  down  at  a  tavern  stand,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  beyond  a  long,  straggling,  badly  macadamised  street  to  see 
(some  of  the  houses  very  good),  I  started  back  from  the  next  steam 
wharf,  by  way  of  looking  downwards  on  this  crowded  scene  of  floating 
activity,  even  our  Thames  sinks  in  the  comparison,  if  one  excepts  the 
packing  of  our  colliers  and  barges  in  the  Pool.  I  forgot  the  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  on  Long  Island,  of  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  to  accommo- 
date the  great  Empire  City  opposite,  as  well  as  themselves ;  indeed,  all 
these  cities  on  this  south  end  of  Long  Island,  are  created  by  the  wealth 
and  overflowing  population  of  New  York,  for  Long  Island  itself  has  no- 
thing but  a  few  villages  and  its  farming  people  ; — indeed,  for  a  long 
track  of  its  centre  it  is  still  a  wilderness,  only  now  getting  chalked  out 
in  lots,  and  selling  in  twenty-five  dollar  shares  by  sections ;  tickets 
are  in  the  market  like  railway  shares. 

Though  newspapers  are  quite  a  drug,  and  by  rooms  full,  from  every 
town  in  the  Union,  yet  is  it  very  essential  to  buy  your  own  paper  of  a 
morning — all  the  hotels  have  their  little  barefooted  Pats  iu  rags,  with 
bundles  of  the  Herald,  and  one  or  two  cent  papers  for  sale.  They  are, 
in  fact,  part  of  the  lobby  or  entrance  establishment  of  all  the  hotels — 
and  funny  imps  they  are,  in  a  transition  state,  casting  their  tadpole  tails, 
of  sleepy,  stupid  ignorance,  imported  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  running 
like  fun  on  their  newly-acquired  go-ahead  legs !  Their  wits  extra-sharp- 
ened, and  fast  losing  their  brogue* 

**  Fait,  it's  little  mudder  or  daddy  cares  what  I  does,  it's  not  the  likes 
ov  them  as  will  mind  me.  Here's  for  a  cent — here's  for  two— which'll 
yer  have?  Mind  that  chap,  sir ;  he'd  steal  the  teeth  out  o'  your  bead, 
he,  he,  he !" — This,  as  they  rush  to  you  if  you  make  a  sign  to  buy. 
They  work  in  gangs,  and  beset  the  publishers  on  their  own  account,  as 
our  boys  do  our  offices  on  their  master's  account.  Thus  are  they  early 
cast  on  their  own  resources,  and  are  as  'cute  as  'possums. 

Meantime  their  relations,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  are  for  a  long  time 
worse  off  than  at  home ;  the  town  is  filled  by  dirty  ragged  objects  from 
the  mother  country,  as  miserable,  as  wretched-looking  as  they  ever  were, 
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but  not,  maybe,  so  hungry,  and  they  can  get  whisky  for  a  few  cents. 
Thus  they  go  on,  in  drunken  idleness,  and  rags  and  dirt,  in  all  the  back 
slums  and  alleys,  just  as  in  Liverpool  or  London.  As  to  going  to  the 
backwoods  or  farming !  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  dreams  of  such  a 
thing  ;  besides,  they  generally  land  without  a  dollar.  After  years,  they 
get  absorbed  in]  the  general  demand  for  labour— even  idle  or  half-done 
work — for  nobody  will  work,  except  for  themselves,  with  any  sort  of 
activity. 

The  servants  of  all  work  in  all  the  great  houses  are  Irish  and  German — 
one  may  imagine  the  mess  they  make  of  it !  and  as  soon  as  a  little  trained 
and  decent,  they're  off  with  the  few  dollars  they  get  to  a  new  place,  or 
to  get  married,  and  start  on  their  own  account ;  this  order  of  things  is 
invariable.  No  wonder  the  Americans  adopt  the  boarding  system,  such 
expensive  plagues  are  all  sorts  of  servants.  As  to  style,  few  attempt  it, 
even  in  the  first  houses  ;  some  few  have  niggers,  or  mulatto  footmen,  who 
drive  die  carriage,  wait  at  table,  clean  knives,  are  their  masters'  valets, 
and  do  all  other  jobs,  any  how.  Often  at  fine  town  houses  (the  scale  of 
their  houses  is  larger  than  ours,  if  I  except  some  of  our  West-end  in 
London)  you  ring,  an  Irish  Judy  comes  to  the  door,  dirty  as  a  scullion ; 
you  ask  for  her  master  or  mistress.  "  Oh,  then  they'll  be  in  ;  here,  go 
in  there  and  sit  down,  I'll  tell  Mrs.  Jones  you'll  be  wanting  her."  She 
opens  the  parlour-door,  and  you  walk  into  a  large  darkness-visible  apart- 
ment, finely  furnished.  All  the  still  life  appointments  are  good  and 
handsome. 

From  all  that  I  can  see  and  gather,  in  print  and  in  conversation,  the 
Americans  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  humour,  nor  of  wit,  in  a  refined 
sense.  They  are  good  reasoners,  when  not  run  away  with  by  excitement 
and  pique ;  but  the  chief  articles  of  their  journals  and  periodicals  is  all 
supplied  by  England ;  of  their  ten  thousand  papers  all  are  mere  copies  of 
each  other,  and  store  advertisements  ;  some  of  which  are  certainly  original 
enough.  Everything  is  "  first  rate  "  and  splendid,  like  our  own  puffing, 
but  they  even  go-ahead  of  us.  In  their  print-shops  I  see  a  wretched 
attempt  to  quizz  John  Bull,  who,  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  last 
century,  is  weeping  at  the  success  of  the  clipper  America.  But  one  sees 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  engraving  or  the  fine  arts,  except  English  and 
French  known  pictures  and  lithographs.  The  one  thing  they  excel  in  is 
their  daguerreotype  miniatures  ;  they  are  capital,  and  are  seen  in  every 
shop-window.  The  whole  race  are  daguerreotyped ;  the  cheap  ones,  at 
a  dollar  or  two,  are,  however,  poor  things. 

New  York  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  French ;  their  fashions  and  their 
jewellery  bear  away  the  palm.  There  are  a  great  many  Germans,  too ; 
one  hears  it  spoken  a  good  deal;  but,  except  in  an  indefatigable  smoking, 
they  are  not  much  imitated. 

There  are  not  a  great  many  negroes  about ;  one  sees  more  mulattoes, 
men  and  women,  but  seldom  better  off  or  better  dressed  than  the  slaves 
in  the  south  ;  indeed,  nothing  but  the  lowest  menial  occupations  are  left 
open  to  them,  except  shop-keeping,  in  which  they  never  rise  higher  than 
hucksters,  greengrocers,  oyster-sellers,  and  shoeblacks.  Sometimes  they 
drive  a  cart  or  a  carriage,  but  tliey  make  bad  masters  of  horses,  or  of  any 
of  the  poor  dumb  creation — partly  from  cruelty,  partly  from  laziness. 

As  yet,  I  have  only  been  to  one  of  the  theatres — Burton's,  behind  the 
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State  House  ;  where  I  saw  "  As  You  Like  It "  better  played  than  at  any 
theatre  in  London.  To  be  sure,  all  the  actors  in  America  are  English, 
with  very  few  exceptions  ;  but  all  ours  come  here  first  or  last ;  either  to 
star  it,  or  to  change  their  fortunes.  The  Park  Theatre,  the  Bowery, 
Niblo's,  and  Barnum's  Museum,  opposite  the  Astor,  together  with  various 
halls  and  concert-rooms,  form  the  great  points  of  the  evenings'  amuse- 
ments.    They  talk  of  building  an  immense  opera-house. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  larger  scale  of  their  houses  and  shops  compared 
with  ours ;  but  some  of  the  stores  and  buildings  are  gigantic — seven  and 
eight  stories  high,  with  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  windows  on  a  side. 
Stewart's  marble  store  on  the  Broadway  is  most  magnificent ;  it  is  the 
Howell  and  James's  of  New  York,  but  is  infinitely  finer  and  larger,  the 
whole  exterior  of  marble.  Indeed,  everywhere,  as  to  marble  and  granite 
facings,  pillars,  pilasters,  cornices,  jambs,  sills,  door-posts,  steps,  there  is 
an  amazing  richness  in  all  the  principal  streets,  and  the  brickwork  of 
their  houses  of  an  inimitable  neatness  and  strength,  far  beyond  our  build- 
ings of  late  years  in  London.  We  have  nothing  to  compare  to  it,  except 
some  of  our  old  houses,  such  as  Lord ,  in  the  corner  of  Hanover- 
square,  and  a  few  others  we  point  to  now  as  curiosities  in  brickwork. 


THE    EVE    OF    ALL-SOULS. 

By  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal. 
V. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  VIA  DELLA  MORTE. 

I  WENT  forth  in  the  livid  light, 
Beneath  the  spectre-peopled  night ; 
I  stood,  a  breathing  soul  alone, 
Beside  the  cross  of  old  grey  stone, 
Time-stained  by  lichens  overgrown. 
Each  phantom  turned  its  passing  face 
To  look  upon  the  sign  of  grace ; 
And  some  came  forth  and  stood  aside, 
To  tell  me  how  they  lived  and  died. 
One  stayed  behind,  exceeding  fair, 
The  queen  of  shadowy  beauty  there. 
I  saw  the  moonbeam  glance  and  shine 
Through  the  light  hand  she  laid  in  mine; 
Love's  accents  on  the  graveyard  broke, 
In  soft  Italian  tongue  she  spoke: 
"  Twice  sang  for  me  the  funeral  choir — 

Two  deaths,  two  graves,  I  knew ; 
The  mourners  watched  me  twice  expire, 

The  shroud  twice  round  me  drew. 
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I  slowly  sank  in  feinting  sleep — 

The  pulses  paused,  the  breath 
Stole  from  me— long  that  trance  and  deep 

Sleep  wore  the  face  of  death. 
They  culled  for  me  the  whitest  flowers, 

'Mid  summer  leares  that  bloom ; 
Through  Florence,  in  the  evening  hours, 

They  bore  me  to  my  tomb. 
I  woke,  beneath  a  chequered  beam 

Of  moonlight  cold  and  dim ; 
The  silence  of  my  waking  dream 

Was  haunted  by  a  hymn. 
Faint  straying  notes  of  solemn  sound, 

Prayers  chanted  far  away  -, 
Awhile  they  came,  and  hovered  round, 

As  breathing  faint  I  lay. 
On  my  damp  brow,  and  braided  hair, 

White  lilies,  stained  and  dead, 
Lay  flaccid,  lank,  no  longer  fair, 

A  chill  weight  on  my  nead. 
I  dare  not  break  thejolemn  lull, 

That  quiet's  deatlBreign ; 
My  voice  seemed  muffled,  strangely  dull, 

It  came  back  on  my  brain. 
An  icy  dew  burst  o'er  my  face, 

The  dread  truth  on  me  shone ; 
Within  that  cavern  burial-place 

I  lived— I  lived— alone. 
Hope  died  before  that  studded  door, 

Those  strong  bolts'  iron  teeth ; 
The  low-groined  roof,  the  rocky  floor, 

That  dankly  lay  beneath. 
The  skeletons  were  ranged  along 

Against  the  cavern  side, 
Lake  sentinels  of  death — among 

The  bones  of  those  who  died. 
The  gleamy  track  of  many  a  snail 

Was  on  the  weltering  wall, 
I  heard  the  reptile's  rustling  trail, 

The  rats  raced  down  the  halL 
I  burst,  for  horror  gave  me  strength, 

From  off  that  ghastly  bed ; 
I  tottered  in  my  shroud's  white  length, 

I  raised  my  dizzy  head  ; 
I  felt  the  night-wind  rushing  through 

My  prison's  iron  bars, 
Up,  up  to  them  my  face  I  drew, 

And  blessed  the  distant  stars. 
I  prayed,  I  strove  with  frantic  might, 

The  stanchion's  base  lay  bare ; 
My  God !  thy  mercy  heard  that  night 

Mine  agony  of  prayer ! 
Jan. — vol.  xcyii.  no.  ccclxxxv.  h 
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Wild  exaltation  filled  each  thought, 

Before  those  gates  I  part, 
Where  every  wonder  Jesu  wrought 

In  deathless  bronie  is  cast. 
The  moonlit  street  I  fluttered  through, 

In  floating  grave-clothes  clad, 
As  near  my  beauteous  home  I  drew, 

I  trembled,  strangely  sad ! 
I  kissed  each  step,  I  wept,  and  cried, 

I  smote  the  well-barred  gate, 
'  My  lord,  again  a  white-robed  bride 

Thy  loving  will  I  wait.' 
My  husband  made  the  sign  of  grace — 

*  Thy  masses  shall  be  said ; 
Back,  blest  soul !  to  the  burial-place, 

Back,'  cried  he,  '  to  the  dead/ 
And  strongly  barred  the  gate  he  kept, 

I  prayed  and  wept  in  rain, 
Then  to  my  father's  house  I  crept, 

My  childhood's  home  again. 
'  Thou  evil  tmja^'  my  father  cried, 

' 1  felt  the  W  retreat, 
From  the  dear  heart  of  her  who  died 

I  told  each  faltering  beat ; 
A  vaunt !  her  mother  closed  her  eye 

And  smoothed  each  trace  of  pain ; 
And  not  till  time  itself  shall  die, 

May  she  come  back  again.9 
One,  one  I'd  loved  in  joyous  boon, 

The  April  days  of  life  ; 
I'd  hoped  amid  my  birds  and  flowers, 

I'd  prayed  to  be  his  wife. 
Since  then  in  crowds  we'd  often  met, 

In  glare  of  festal  light, 
His  gaze  of  silent,  stern  regret 

Fell  on  me  Hke  a  blight. 
Oh,  often  through  the  kindling  eye 

His  heart  had  called  to  mine, 
I  trembled  lest  too  soft  reply 

Through  all  my  face  should  shine. 
A  few  brief  faltering  words  we  said, 

With  crimsoning  cheek  and  pale, 
And  each  the  other's  secret  read, 

And  heard  the  unuttered  wail. 
The  ground  was  white  with  fallen  flowers 

Beneath  the  orange-tree ; 
He  wandered  in  the  garden  bowers, 

He  watched  to  weep  for  me.     ■ 
Through  the  dark  glittering  leaves  I  past, 

Through  roses  bowed  with  Moom, 
Myself  before  his  feet  I  cast 

in  garments  of  the  tomb. 
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In  broken  sobs  his  name  I  called ; 

By  happy  days  gone  by, 
I  prayed  him  not  to  shrink  appalled, 

Besought  him  not  to  fly  ; 
But  for  the  old  deep  faith  in  him 

Yet  living  in  my  breast, 
My  son],  m  stupor  vague  and  dim, 

Had  ebbed  away  to  rest. 
'  Art  thou  a  phantom?'  then  he  cried, 

'  Oh  !  haunt  my  path  for  aye  I 
Spirit  or  woman,  from  my  side 

Oh !  ne'er  depart,  I  pray ! 
Be  what  thou  mayst,  beloved  one, 

Thk  heart,  this  breast  is  thine, 
And  I  will  yield  thee  back  to  none — 

Living  or  dead  thou'rt  mine  !' 
He  bore  me  to  his  mother's  bed, 

I  lay  while  death  and  life 
For  me,  around  their  boundary  dread, 

Strove  in  delirious  strife. 
His  spirit  held  mine  fluttering  low 

Upon  the  fatal  brink; 
I  watched  him  passing  to  and  fro, 

Too  weak  to  speak  or  think ; 
Oh,  cure  not  wrought  by  gums  or  balm 

That  flow  where  tropics  shine, 
Not  borrowed  from  the  dreamy  calm 

Of  drug  or  anodyne  ; 
It  came  upon  those  summer  hours, 

When  through  each  languid  vein, 
And  thrilling  nerve,  the  flagging  powers 

Of  life  flowed  back  again  ; 
When  his  voice  pleading  in  mine  ear 

Reclaimed  me  from  the  dead, 
His  love  made  life's  return  so  dear, 

And  death,  ah !  doubly  dread* 
The  people  rose,  the  nobles  cried — 

Fen  stern  law  set  me  free, 
They  cast  sweet  blossoms  o'er  the  bride, 

They  blessed  my  love  and  me— 
For  death  had  loosed  the  marriage  chain, 

And  I  need  feign  no  more, 


And  I  might  Hve  and  love  again 
Him  loved  so  long  before." 
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ANNIE    LIVINGSTONE. 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  "  ANNIE  LEE." 


Reader,  what  is  religion  ?  It  would  be  a  curious  pastime,  not  per- 
haps unmixed  with  matter  for  grave  reflection,  to  hear  the  definition  of 
the  word  religion  given  by  half  a  score  of  men  of  the  world,  chosen  at 
random.  Not  two  would  agree.  A  well-known  talented  woman  was 
recently  accused  by  an  acquaintance  of  possessing  no  religion.  "  No 
religion !"  she  cried,  indignantly ;  "I  go  to  church  every  Sunday 
morning."  And  to  "go  to  church "  on  a  Sunday  morning  makes  up  the 
sum  total  of  the  ideas  of  religion  possessed  by  too  many  of  us  in  this 
world.  But  there  is  another  class  who  have  too  much  religion— of  a 
certain  sort,  who  spend  all  their  Sundays  inside  a  sacred  edifice,  and 
edify  themselves  four  or  five  times  in  the  week  at  prayer-meetings  besides  : 
and  yet  they  know  nothing  of  true  religion,  save  what  lies  in  its  name. 
They  are  the  Pharisees  of  this  world — let  us  hope  the  others  are  the 
Publicans. 

Of  this  Pharisee-class  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone,  and  a  most 
religious  couple  they  were ;  all  the  world  said  so.  He  a  man  of  wonderful 
attainments  (especially  in  his  own  conceit),  as  an  instructor  of  youth 
ought  to  be ;  most  regular  in  his  attendance  at  divine  worship  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  a  great  holder-forth  at  prayer-meetings ;  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  public  charities,  when  he  made  sure  the  donors'  names  would 
be  published  forth,  and  as  repelling  and  austere  in  manner  as  could  be 
desired.  She  was  a  wife  meet  for  such  a  man.  Her  faith  was  different 
from  his,  but  she  was  quite  as  eager  in  fulfilling  all  its  outward  ceremo- 
nies and  forms :  she  was  a  careful  housewife,  and  a  strict,  unforgiving 
mistress.  Yet,  if  theirs  was  true  religion,  the  religion  taught  by  our 
Saviour,  it  somehow  did  not,  to  the  general  eye,  wear  so  attractive  an 
aspect  as  it  ought ;  certainly  it  was  not  such  that  we  would  be  inclined  to 
go  to  the  stake  for,  and  become  a  martyr.  He  was  too  good  for  this 
world ;  he  verily  believed  so,  or  at  least  that  all  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants 
were  hundreds  of  degrees  below  him  in  sanctity.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
were  sensitively  alive  to  the  faults  of  others,  keen  in  their  reproaches, 
especially  where  the  culprits  were  in  an  inferior  class  of  life,  and  sure  to 
blazon  them  forth  to  the  world.  Yet  a  kind  word  seldom  dropped  from 
their  lips,  nor  was  a  shilling  ever  bestowed  in  private  charity;  with 
them  every  sinner  deserved  punishment,  and  none  forgiveness.  A  most 
"  respectable"  man  was  Mr.  Livingstone,  cited  far  and  near  as  a  pattern 
to  all.  He  was  a  churchwarden,  a  poor-law  guardian,  a  tract-distribu- 
tion-society treasurer,  an  able  stirrer-up  of  the  pockets  of  his  native 
town  in  aid  of  the  "Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  with  various  other 
honorary  offices;  and  in  his  staid,  stern  wife,  owning  to  some  thirty 
years,  who  would  have  recognised  the  once  lovely,  once  gay  and  careless 
Annie  Lee? 

Yet  so  it  was.  And  it  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  to  all  his  friends  and 
admirers  when  the  little  tolerant  Mr.  Livingstone,  the  orthodox  church- 
man, chose  a  Catholic  lady  for  his  second  wife,  and  brought  her  home 
and  installed  her  as  the  mother  of  his  two  boys.     Little  was  known  of 
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herself  or  her  connexions,  for  she  was  from  a  far-distant  town,  and  Mr. 
Livingstone  had  only  made  her  acquaintance  when  superintending  the 
embarkation  of  a  party  of  missionaries,  whom  he  had  ostentatiouly 
accompanied  to  the  coast,  and  who  were  bound  for  the  North  Pole,  there 
to  beat  about  and  look  out  for  cannibals  to  convert,  there  being  none  of 
that  sort  of  work  to  be  found  at  home.  A  fair,  handsome-looking 
woman  she  was,  but  sad  and  silent  as  the  grave.  It  may  be  that  her 
stern  manners  pleased  the  religious  man,  who  thought  all  mirth  a  sin ;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  reputation  of  her  fortune  attracted  him.  The  latter 
is  the  more  likely  supposition,  for  these  ostentatiously  pious  men  have  a 
great  eye  for  wealth :  look  through  the  world,  and  vou  will  find  it  so. 
She  had  inherited  about  1500/.  from  her  father,  and  rather  more  than 
that  from  her  aunt,  besides  plate  and  furniture. 

Annie's  disgrace  had  never  transpired,  owing  to  the  extreme  caution 
and  management  displayed  by  Mrs.  Henniker ;  and  the  two  ladies,  Annie 
and  her  aunt,  had  lived  on  together,  the  former  grave,  silent,  and  grow- 
ing year  by  year  more  careworn,  by  far  too  much  so  for  one  so  young. 
More  than  one  offer  of  marriage  had  been  made  to  Annie,  but  she  had 

auietly  rejected  them,  assigning  no  reason.  People  asked  her  jokingly  if 
tie  had  made  up  her  mind  to  die  an  old  maid.  And  whether  it  was  that 
Annie  began  to  think  she  should  not  like  the  epithet  to  attach  to  her — 
for  there  are  few  women  who  have  the  moral  courage  to  embrace  by 
choice  a  single  life— certain  it  is,  that  when,  soon  after  her  aunt's  death, 
she  met  with  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  received  from  him  an  offer  of  marriage, 
she  accepted  it  without  hesitation.  That  was  at  Christmas,  and  Mr. 
Livingstone,  having  little  time  to  spare  for  travelling,  was  for  being 
married  off-hand,  but  Annie  said  no ;  wait  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

Mr.  Livingstone's  school  bore  a  high  reputation,  as  how  could  it  do 
otherwise" with  so  good  a  man  at  its  head ;  and  it  was  in  general  well 
filled.  The  boys  had  re-assembled  after  Easter  when  the  master  and  his 
new  wife  came  home,  and  Annie  was  made  known  to  the  large  household 
she  was  henceforth  to  rule,  so  far  as  domestic  duties  went.  She  had 
grown  wonderfully  like  her  sisters,  Joan  and  Judith ;  not  in  person,  but 
in  management.  Thrifty,  close,  exact,  the  household  of  the  schoolmaster 
found  a  wide  difference  from  the  somewhat  lax  rule  which  had  un- 
guardedly crept  in  during  that  gentleman's  widowhood.  She  was  be- 
coming what  is  popularly  called  a  "stingy"  woman:  partly  perhaps 
through  the  preaching  and  example  of  her  husband,  partly  through 
natural  inclination,  though  in  childhood  and  youth  it  had  lain  dormant 
It  may  be  doubted  if  he  could  have  found  a  wife  more  suited  to  him. 
They  both  lived  for  two  objects ;  the  one,  that  of  accumulating  money, 
the  other,  that  of  doing  right  in  the  eves  of  the  world.  They  never 
spent  an  unnecessary  farthing,  except  in  charities ;  and  that  was  essential, 
for  the  sake  of  public  praise.  Annie  had  borne  a  lesson  in  her  youth : 
she  had  been  on  the  brink  of  forfeiting  the  world's  good  opinion  then, 
and  ever  since  it  had  seemed  to  her  doubly  precious.  Yet  she  fell  into 
the  very  common  error  of  mistaking  the  sound  of  its  hollow  praise  for 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  meriting  it 

The  family  dining-room,  not  that  used  by  the  scholars,  overlooked  the 
playground,  and  one  day,  several  months  after  Mrs.  Livingstone's  mar- 
riage, she  stood  at  one  of  its  windows.  What  was  she  musing  of,  her 
forehead  pressed  there  against  the  glass?     Was  it  of  the  dark  error 
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which  had  overshadowed  her  early  life?  Was  it  of  her  married  < 
that  its  social  happiness  had  scarcely  realised  her  expectations  ?  Her  bos- 
band  was  by  no  means  a  loveaMe  man ;  far  from  it— certainly  not  cm 
likely  to  make  an  earthly  paradise  of  his  home.  His  two  children  were 
uncouth,  OTerbearing  boys,  and  they  occasionally  treated  their  step- 
mother with  somewhat  scant  ceremony.  Annie's  married  life  seemed  to 
rive  no  promise  that  it  would  be  blest  with  children ;  she  was  naturally 
fond  of  them,  and  there  was  at  times  a  strange  feeling  of  vacuum  in  her 
breast :  when  she  saw  a  beautiful  boy  her  heart  yearned  to  it  with  a  tu- 
multuous irrepressible  yearning,  and  she  would  think,  u  If  my  child  had 
lived  it  might  have  been  like  mm." 

However,  Mrs.  Livingstone  continued  leaning  against  die  panes,  appa- 
rently watching  the  games  of  the  boys.  It  was  half  holiday,  and  there 
they  were,  shouting,  straggling,  laughing,  playing,  and  fighting :  all, 
save  one  poor  child,  who  sat  away  in  the  sun,  his  head  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and  his  eyes  following  the  movements  of  his  companions.  Mm. 
Livingstone  remembered  to  have  seen  this  same  child  before,  sitting  apart 
as  he  was  doing  now,  but  she  did  not  know  his  name,  lor  he  was  only  a 
day  scholar. 

"  I  wonder  now  whether  he  is  sullen/'  she  thought  to  herself — she  was 
getting  to  "  think,"  just  like  her  husband :  "  because,  if  so,  it  should  be 
whipped  out  of  him.     I  think  I  will  go  and  see." 

It  was  a  fine  day  for  the  beginning  of  December,  warm  and  pleasant ; 
and  Mrs.  Livingstone  stepped  out  into  the  playground.  The  boys 
stopped  their  noisy  mirth  at  her  unusual  appearance  there,  but  she  passed 
them  without  speaking,  and  most  of  them  resumed  it  again. 

"  Why  is  it  that  you  are  not  at  play  with  the  others  ?"  she  inquired, 
reaching  the  object  of  her  curiosity. 

A  bright,  transparent  colour  came  into  the  child's  face,  at  finding  him- 
self addressed  by  the  lady.  He  rose  from  his  position,  it  would  seem 
painfully,  and  stood  with  one  leg  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  his  cap  in 
his  thin  hand. 

"  Are  you  lame  ?*'  she  continued,  seeing  that  he  did  not  answer. 

A  brighter  flush  still  in  his  cheek,  and  a  gesture,  rather  than  words, 
spoke  in  the  affirmative. 

"  What  caused  your  lameness  7*  repeated  Mrs.  Livingstone,  a  gentler 
tone  taking  possession  of  her  former  one,  as  she  remarked  the  lad's  in- 
firmity, and  the  look  of  most  sensitive  timidity  which  characterised  his 
gentle  features.  His  countenanoe  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  if  the  bodily 
powers  were  weak,  those  of  the  mind  were  evidently  pre-eminent.  It  is 
usually  the  case,  the  one  counterbalancing  the  other.  "  From  what 
cause  did  your  lameness  arise  ?"  she  continued ;  "  it  seems  to  be  a  per- 
manent affliction." 

The  lad's  face  had  been  flushed  before,  but  what  was  that  emotion 
compared  with  the  deep  crimson  whieh  now  dyed  his  countenance  brow 
and  neck  were  one  glowing  red  ;  but  he  did  not  answer  the  question. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  Mrs.  Livingstone  what  it  was  that  made  you 
lame  ?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  Livingstones,  who,  with  five  or  six 
more  boys,  had  gathered  round :  "  at  least  what  it  was,  as  the  story  goes 
here,  /don't  know." 

Mrs.  Livingstone  turned  to  her  step-son  for  explanation. 

"His father  kicked  him,  ma'am,"  proceeded  young  Livingstone;  "they 
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say  that  he  hates  the  sight  of  him ;  always  did  hate  it ;  and  when  he 
wee  about  two  years  old  he  gave  him  a  kick,  and  it  lamed  him  for 
life." 

"Holy  mother!"  uttered  Mrs.  Livingstone,  involuntarily,  "is  this 
true?" 

The  glowing  colour  was  paling  on  the  child's  face,  and  he  burst  into 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping  as  he  sank  down  upon  the  ground  again 
and  let  his  cheek  rest  against  the  wall. 

"  What  is  his  name  T  inquired  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

u  William  Grainger — they  are  Roman  Catholics — the  only  Catholics 
we  have  in  the  school,"  continued  Master  Livingstone,  turning  up  his 
none  eonteniptaously,  and  then  turning  it  down  again  when  he  remem- 
bered to  whom  he  was  speaking. 

"  Has  he  brothers  and  sisters  ?"  continued  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

"  One  brother,  ma'am :  there  be  is,  at  the  gymnastics,  that  tall  boy. 
He  is  fifteen." 

«  And  how  old  is  this  one  ?" 

"  About  thirteen,  I  think.     Bill  Grainger,  how  old  are  you  ?" 

"  He  scarcely  looks  ten/'  said  Mrs.  Livingstone  ;  "  but  his  health  may 
cause  that     Who  is  he  in  mourning  for  ?" 

"  His  mother.     She  died  lately." 

"  Don't  sob  so,  my  poor  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Livingstone.  "Dry  your  tears 
up,  and  go  and  play.  Does  he  never  play  with  you  ?"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  other  boys. 

"  Oh,  ah,  we  should  like  to  catch  him  at  that,  "  roared  young  Living- 
stone. "  Why,  he  tried  one  day,  and  he  was  buffeted  about  and  kicked 
Hke  a  football :  he  could  not  move  quick  enough.     So  he  watches  us  now." 

"  Is  he  clever  at  his  studies  ?*' 

*  First-rate  for  that.  There  is  not  one  in  the  school  can  compete  with 
him.  Why,  he  beats  his  brother  hollow.  He  is  in  the  first  class,  baby 
as  he  looks." 

"  Will  you  not  try  and  play  with  your  companions  2"  said  Mrs. 
Livingstone  to  him,  soothingly. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  sobbed,  suppressing  the  violence  of  his 
emotion ;  "I  am  better  by  myself  and  it  is  sunny  here.  I  am  always 
cold." 

Mrs.  Livingstone  turned  to  go  in-doors,  the  group  of  young  rebels  ran 
shouting  off  to  their  playmates,  and  the  neglected  boy  sat  wearily  on  alone. 

He  rose  up  presently,  aud  limped  away  to  his  dreaded  home.  His 
father  was  a  brutal,  unfeeling  man,  who  treated  him  with  disgraceful 
harshness,  though  he  was  tolerably  indulgent  to  his  elder  boy.  William 
entered  the  house  silently,  dreading  to  meet  his  father,  and  creeping  up 
to  his  chamber,  he  sat  there  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest,  his  trembling 
hands  pressed  upon  his  temples  pushing  back  his  fair  curls,  and  his  ach- 
ing heart  breaking  with  the  wish  that  he  was  as  other  boys  are,  in  health 
and  strength,  and  had  a  happy  home  as  they  had. 

IL 
Tbm  winter  half-year  passed  away,  and  the  Midsummer-holidays  came 
round  again.     When  the  boys  re-assembled,  they  round  but  few  altera- 
tions had  taken  place  with  regard  to  their  companions.     Some  fresh  ones 
had  come,  and  two  or  three  had  left.     James  Grainger,  the  elder  of  the 
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two  brothers  previously  mentioned,  had  been  removed  to  London,  to  a 
house  of  business,  and  William,  the  little  lame  lad,  had  come  as  boarder. 
The  rather  of  these  boys,  Mr.  Grainger,  had  broken  up  his  cottage- 
household,  and  had  left  for  London  with  his  eldest  son.  He  was  in  no 
business,  but  a  small  income  had  enabled  him  to  live  without  it  He 
stated  to  Mr.  Livingstone  that  the  loneliness  of  his  home,  now  his  wife 
was  dead,  induced  him  to  take  this  step,  and  he  left  with  him  his  address 
in  town. 

"  You  are  aware,"  Mr.  Livingstone  had  observed  to  him  in  the  closing 
interview,  "  that  when  your  son  William  enters  my  establishment  as  an 
inmate,  he  must  conform  to  its  religious  observances  :  so  far  as  joining 
the  scholars  in  prayers  night  and  morning,  and  accompanying  them  to 
church  on  Sundays.  I  cannot  permit  a  boarder  of  mine  to  attend  a 
Roman  Catholic  plaice  of  worship." 

The  man  thought  to  himself  that  there  could  be  little  more  harm  in  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Livingstone's  attending  a  Catholic  chapel  than  in  his  wire's 
attending  one ;  but  he  answered,  "  that  he  eared  nothing  for  religious  forms 
himself,  and  did  not  see  that  they  mattered  for  his  boys ;  it  was  not  form, 
he  believed,  that  took  people  to  Heaven.  His  boys  had  been  reared  to 
care  little  whether  they  went  to  church  or  chapel,  or  to  neither ;  so 
William  might  go  to  church,  and  welcome,  if  the  master  liked." 

"Profane  sinner!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Livingstone,  inwardly.  And  he 
would  have  said  it  openly,  had  the  party  been  taking  away  a  pupil 
instead  of  placing  one. 

The  schooolmaster's  habits  were  methodical,  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
send  in  his  accounts  quarterly.  When  Michaelmas  came  round,  amongst 
those  forwarded  was  the  one  for  William  Grainger.  It  was  sent  to  the 
given  address  in  London,  but  some  weeks  passed,  and  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. So  Mr.  Livingstone  wrote  a  polite  note  of  reminder,  and  in  due 
time  this  came  back  to  him  from  the  Post-office,  bearing  the  unsatisfactory 
words,  "  Gone  away." 

The  master  was  at  breakfast  when  this  was  delivered  to  him.  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  his  two  sons,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  head  usher,  were  also  at 
the  table.  He  felt  indignant,  highly  so.  He  did  not  exactly  fear  that 
he  should  lose  his  money ;  but  that  this  trouble  should  be  given  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Grainger  should  have  presumed  to  change  his  address  without 
giving  him  notice,  aroused  all  his  indignation. 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  he  said,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  step  to  the 
school-room,  and  order  Grainger  hither." 

Mr.  Smith  rose  instantly.  He  was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  mind 
and  manners,  though  condemned  to  the  ill-requited,  hard  life  of  an 
usher.  It  would  have  occurred  to  some  people  that  Mr.  Livingstone 
might  have  sent  one  of  his  boys  on  the  errand ;  but  no,  his  sons  were 
part  of  himself,  and  Mr.  Livingstone's  pomposity  reflected  itself  on 
them. 

The  lad  came  in  at  the  door  timidly,  followed  by  the  usher,  who 
pushed  him  towards  the  breakfast-table.  His  features  looked  painfully 
wan  and  transparent,  and  a  cough,  which  sounded  hollow  enough, 
shook  occasionally  his  frame.  Mr.  Livingstone  addressed  him  without 
preparation  or  preface : 

"  Pray  where  is  your  father  ?" 
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Sensitive  as  ever,  the  bright  colour  flashed  across  William  Grainger's 
pale  face  as  he  answered  that  his  father  was  in  London. 

"  London  is  a  large  place,"  remarked  the  schoolmaster ;  "  what  part 
of  it?" 

William  replied,  giving  the  address  previously  left  with  Mr.  living- 
stone. 

"  That  is  a  false  direction,"  asserted  the  schoolmaster.  "  He  is  not 
there.     When  did  you  last  hear  from  him  ?". 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  him  at  all,"  faltered  William,  shocked  at  the 
master's  words. 

"  The  post  brought  you  a  letter  some  weeks  ago,"  continued  Mr. 
Livingstone. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  William,  "  it  was  from  my  brother." 

"  And  what  was  said  in  it  of  your  father  ?" 

"Not  anything,  sir;  James  did  not  once  mention  him.  It  was  a 
short  letter,  chiefly  telling  me  about  his  new  mode  of  life,  and  the  busi- 
ness he  is  learning." 

"  Have  you  the  letter  still  ?  I  suppose  your  brother's  address  is  in  it  ? 
Bring  it  to  me." 

William  put  his  hand  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  brought 
forth  a  well-worn  letter.  Poor  lad !  he  was  isolated  from  all  who  could 
be  supposed  to  love  him,  and  that  solitary  letter,  the  only  one  he  had 
ever  in  his  life  received,  was  read  over  continually;  night  and  morning, 
at  play-hours,  in  the  dusky  twilight,  the  letter  was  drawn  forth.  He 
knew  it  by  heart,  but  he  read  it  still. 

"  Return  to  the  school-room,"  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  haughtily,  gingerly 
taking"  the  not  very  clean  epistle  between  his  thumb  and  finger ;  and 
poor  William  limped  away,  his  hand  to  his  side,  and  coughing  violently. 

"  How  he  coughs,"  cried  Mrs.  Livingstone  to  the  usher,  in  an  under- 
tone, not  wishing  to  disturb  her  husband,  who  had  retired  to  the  win- 
dow to  peruse  the  said  letter. 

"  He  wants  care,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  rapidly  finish- 
ing his  breakfast 

44  How,  *  care  1'  "  inquired  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

"  He  is  not  the  boy  to  be  out  at  school,"  returned  the  young  man. 
"  He  requires  comforts,  and  nourishment,  and " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Livingstone,  "  that  the 
young  gentlemen  are  not  nourished  here  V 

"  Dear  madam,  do  not  mistake  me,"  returned  the  usher.  "  1  know 
that  the  lads  here  have  everything  they  want.  But  Grainger  requires 
a  different  sort  of  nourishment ;  what  no  boarding-school  in  England 
would  furnish." 

"  What  we  should  call  '  coddling  ?' "  returned  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
eoldly. 

"  What  some  people  might  call  coddling,"  assented  the  usher.  "  It 
is  a  pity  his  mother  died ;  for  if  ever  a  boy  wanted  a  mother's  kindness 
and  care,  he  does." 

"  What  disease  do  you  consider  he  has,  besides  the  cough  ?" 

"  Nothing  else,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  and  that  is  only  the  effects 
of  a  recent  cold.  I  think  if  the  boy  had  a  happy  home,  and  were  well 
taken  care  of  in  it,  he  would  soon  grow  strong  and  hearty.     But  with 
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his  delicate  frame  and  sensitive  mind,  disease  is  almost  sore  to  attack 
him,  unless  he  can  be  guarded  from  it  by  watchful  tenderness. " 

Mr.  Smith  left  the  breakfast-room,  wondering  if  Mrs.  Livingstone 
would  take  the  hint,  and  bestow  upon  the  forlorn  boy  a  tithe  of  the  care 
that  would  be  lavished  upon  the  young  Livingstones  if  they  were  ifl. 

The  schoolmaster  wrote  to  James  Grainger,  demanding  the  address  of 
his  father.  The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Grainger  had  left 
London  some  weeks  since,  the'  boy  believed,  upon  a  .journey ;  he  did  not 
know  for  what  part,  but  supposed  he  would  be  returning  soon. 

"  It  wears  a  strange  appearance  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Livingstone  to  his 
wife,  "  wonderfully,  as  if  I  should  never  get  paid.  The  bui  will  not  be 
far  short  of  twenty  pounds  by  Christmas." 

"  Twenty  pounds  !"  reiterated  Mrs.  Livingstone,  holding  up  her  hands ; 
"  and  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it !" 

Mrs.  Livingstone's  words  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant, 
who  said  that  a  person  had  called  to  solicit  charity. 

"  How  dare  you  bring  such  messages  here  ?"  demanded  the  school- 
master, his  brow  reddening.  "  No  one  begs  but  idle,  gocwUfbr-nothing 
people." 

The  servant  explained,  observing  that  she  had  told  the  applicant  it  was 
nearly  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth  to  take  in  the  application.  It 
was  Martha  Davis,  she  said,  the  widow  of  their  late  gardener.  She 
wanted  but  the  loan  of  a  trifle  ;  it  would  prevent  her  goods  being  seised, 
and  keep  a  house  over  her  head,  and  she  would  punctually  pay  it  back 
again  within  a  given  time. 

"  She  wishes  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  you  herself  sir,"  concluded  the 
maid.  * 

"  I  have  all  my  life  made  it  a  rule,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  sternly  and 
pompously,  "to  give  nothing  in  private  charity,  and  I  never  will  do  so  ; 
it  encourages  the  poor  in  indolence.  Tell  Martha  Davis  that  next  board- 
day — it  will  be  on  Friday — she  may  apply  at  the  house,  and  I  can  no 
doubt  get  her  admitted.  While  there  is  so  blessed  an  asylum  provided 
for  the  poor,  they  need  not  trouble  us  about  distress." 

"  What  could  have  induced  that  Mrs.  Davis  to  apply  here  ?"  wondered 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  as  the  maid  withdrew. 

"  My  high  character,"  replied  the  pedagogue,  consequentially.  "  Be- 
tween one  thing  or  other,  Mrs.  Livingstone,  I  am  quite  at  the  top  of 
the  tree." 

"  They  were  saying  the  other  night  at  the  missionary  meeting  that 
you  would  most  likely  have  a  piece  of  plate  publicly  presented  to  you — 
your  general  character  for  sanctity,  and  all  that,  is  estimated  so  highly," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

"  Ahem  !*'  said  the  schoolmaster,  drawing  his  back  in,  and  compla- 
cently settling  the  folds  of  his  white  cravat  "  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, have  you  bargained  for  the  making  of  my  new  shirts  ?*' 

"  Ah,  a  deal  of  trouble  I  have  had  about  them,"  returned  the  lady. 
"  They  wanted  half-a-crown  a  shirt." 

"  Half-a-crown  a  shirt,  madam !"  uttered  die  startled  pedagogue. 
"  I  limited  you  to  a  shilling." 

"  No  one  will  undertake  them  at  that  price." 
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"  Why,  they  are  made  in  London  for  threepence  and  fburpence  per 
shirt  !w 

4i  For  the  common  coloured  ones,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Livingstone ;  not  for 
such  as  yours,  which  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  require  the  best  work." 

"To  give  more  than  a  shilling  will  be  a  dead  robbery,  madam,"  he 
growled,  "  and  I  will  never  countenance  such  extortion.  What  is  that  ?* 
continued  the  schoolmaster,  abruptly  breaking  off  his  sentence,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  door, 

His  wife  advanced,  and  opened  it.  She  stood  for  a  moment  silently 
contemplating  something  outside,  and  then  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

u  What  in  the  world  brings  you  here?  Mr.  Livingstone,  it  it 
Grainger!" 

"  What  ?"  said  the  master,  sternly  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  pale, 
afflicted  boy,  who  stood  there  trembling. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  uttered,  "it  was  not  my  fault  for  intrud- 
ing here ;  Mr.  Smith  seat  me." 

u  Sent  you  hereT' 

"  I  am  very  ill,  sir,"  continued  William,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I  fell 
down  just  now  in  the  school-room ;  I  was  giddy  and  sick,  and  my  head 
burnt,  and,  when  I  got  better,  Mr.  Smith  said  I  must  come  to  yon. 
He  said,  perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  see  a  doctor,  lest  it  should  be  a 
fever  or  any  infectious  illness  coming  on  that  the  school  might  catch." 
*  "  Have  you  the  money  in  your  pocket  to  fee  a  doctor  ?*'  sneered  Mr. 
Livingstone,  "or  do  you  think  I  shall  add  that  to  the  bill?  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  a  burden  upon  my  charity  now,  and  have  been  ever 
sinee  Midsummer?" 

They  were  cruel  words,  doubly  cruel  to  one  of  his  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, and  he  drew  away,  and  felt  as  if  his  heart  were  breaking. 

u  Is  anything  to  be  done  about  Grainger  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
after  a  pause.  "  I  really  think  we  should  not  be  justified  in  going  to  the 
expense  of  a  medical  man  for  him  ?" 

"  Come,  Mrs.  Livingstone,  don't  talk  such  nonsense,"  was  the  school- 
master's reply.  "  When  boys,  such  as  he,  get  ill,  they  must  get  well 
again.* 

The  child  crept  to  his  bed,  sent  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  lay  there  many 
days.  But  there  was  no  tender  mother  to  soothe  his  pains,  no  attentive 
nurse  to  wait  upon  him.  It  seemed  but  an  illustration  of  the  words  of 
Mr.  Livingstone — when  boys  got  ill,  they  must  get  well  again.  Mrs. 
Livingstone  paid  him  two  hurried  visits  during  the  time,  and  ordered  the 
servants  to  make  him  some  barley-water,  and  she  sent  him  up  a  dose  or 
two  of  the  school  medicine — a  delectable  mixture  of  salts  and  senna.  But 
whether  the  servants  did  make  the  barley-water  she  never  inquired,  and 
never  knew.  After  a  time  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  school ;  but  his 
illness  had  left  upon  him  so  great  a  degree  of  debility  that  it  was  a  most 
improper  place  for  him.  Cough,  cough,  cough !  it  was  never  ending. 
There  he  would  stand,  pressing  his  thin  hands  upon  his  side,  his  white 
face  becoming  almost  purple  with  the  exertion,  while  his  more  fortunate 
schoolmates  would  rail  and  swear  at  him,  and  not  unfrequently  kick 
him,  telling  him  to  go  further  off,  and  not  disturb  them.    He  would  then 
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glide  away,  and  stand  in  the  open  air,  no  matter  how  inclement  the  wea- 
ther, and  give  full  vent  to  his  distressing  malady. 

In  this  manner  things  went  on  until  the  breaking-up  week,  when  a 
letter  arrived  for  William  from  his  brother,  James  Grainger.  It  stated 
that  he  had  received  news  of  their  father ;  that  he  was  in  America,  and 
that  he,  James,  did  not  think  he  seemed  likely  to  be  coming  home 
speedily.     No  instructions  had  been  received  from  him  about  William. 

To  represent  the  passion — if  the  anger  of  so  religious  a  man  may  be 
described  by  that  appellation — of  Mr.  Livingstone  would  be  difficult.  It 
was  one  of  his  highly -prized  "  board-days,"  when  he  sat  in  state,  laying 
down  the  law,  displaying  his  own  dignity,  and  disposing  of  paupers  by 
dozens.  "I'll  send  him  to  the  workhouse!"  he  declared  to  himself, 
taking- a  sudden  resolution;  *'  as  true  as  that  this  shameful  imposition  has 
been  practised  upon  me,  I'll  consign  him  to  the  workhouse !" 

Yet  never  did  the  schoolmaster  wear  a  more  bland  appearance  than  on 
that  day,  when  he  joined  his  fellow  guardians ;  and  as  he  listened  to  the 
hum  of  approbation  that  greeted  his  approach,  his  self-satisfied  smile  was 
the  very  essence  of  everything  good  and  genuine.  Before  entering  upon 
the  general  business,  he  introduced  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  representing 
them  in  pitiable  colours,  and  obscurely  intimating — at  least,  such  might 
be  gathered  from  his  words — that  the  workhouse  ought  to  relieve  him  of 
William  Grainger  forthwith. 

The  guardians  were  rather  startled,  and  a  discussion  ensued.  Some 
suggested  that  the  boy  might  be  apprenticed  out,  but  others  hinted  an 
objection  to  saddling  the  parish  with  an  unlooked-for  expense.  One,  who 
happened  to  know  Grainger,  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  boy's  being 
able  to  work  at  all,  and  the  board  determined  to  send  for  the  lad,  and 
see  him.  They,  therefore,  despatched  an  emissary,  who  returned  with 
the  astonished  boy. 

He  came  in,  coughing  violently,  the  effects  of  his  walk.  The  board 
looked  on,  some  through  their  glasses,  some  over  them,  and  some  without 
any  glasses  at  all,  an  expression  of  surprise  being  discernible  on  their 
countenances. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,"  exclaimed  a  portly  gentlemen,  "  the  boy's  a 
cripple  I" 

" It  is  a  child,  not  a  boy,"  remarked  another;  "  it  is  not  an  appren- 
ticing boy  at  all,  Mr.  Livingstone.  I  thought  you  said  he  was  fourteen. 
Might  be  in  petticoats  for  all  the  good  he  is  likely  to  do  out  of  them." 

"  Draw  nearer,"  cried  Mr.  Livingstone,  authoritatively,  "  and  stop  that 
coughing." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  demanded  one. 

"Fourteen,  sir. ' 

"  Is  there  no  mistake  ?     You  do  not  look  more  than  ten." 

"  I  am  fourteen,"  William  answered.  "  He  remembered,"  he  added, 
"many  circumstances  that  happened  ten  years  ago." 

"  Tolerable  evidence  that !     Were  you  born  lame  ?9 

"No,  sir." 

"  What  caused  it,  then  ?" 

"  An — accident — when — I  was  a  little  child,"  stammered  William, 
the  soft  bright  colour  spreading  itself,  as  usual,  over  his  delicate  features. 
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*  So  your  father  is  gone  to  America  it  seems,  and  has  left  you  here  a 
burden  upon  Mr.  Livingstone." 

William  shivered,  and  could  only  falter  forth  a  hope  that  his  father's 
return  would  be  speedy,  so  that  all  obligations  on  his  account  might  be 
discharged. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  work?"  was  the  next  inquiry. 

"  Not  yet,"  William  answered.  Perhaps  when  he  was  more  recovered 
from  his  late  illness  he  might  be  able  to  do  a  little — not  much. 

"  It  is  a  perplexing  case,"  observed  one  of  the  guardians  to  the  rest, 
after  dismissing  William.  "  I  declare  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  boy.  Tou  see,  Mr.  Livingstone,  the  father,  who  has  always  paid  his 
way  well  hitherto,  may  be  speedily  back,  as  the  lad  observes ;  and  the 
workhouse  is  scarcely  a  fit  place  for  him." 

The  schoolmaster  saw  what  was  expected  of  him.  His  character  for 
humane  charity  was  certainly  at  stake  ;  so  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and  announced,  in  a  flowery  speech,  his  intention  of  continuing  to  shelter 
the  boy  himself,  at  any  rate  for  the  present  And  he  was  rewarded — re- 
warded in  the  adulation  that  came  pouring  in  upon  him. 

"  This  laudable  act  of  yours,  sir,  will  go  forth  far  and  wide." 

III. 

"  Mb.  Livingstons,  what  is  this  that  I  hear  about  Grainger?"  ex- 
claimed his  wife,  her  fretful  tone  betraying  how  greatly  the  subject  an- 
noyed her. 

"There  was  no  help  for  it,"  answered  the  schoolmaster,  testily.  He 
knew  well  enough  to  what  she  alluded. 

"  No  help  for  it !  It  is  not  a  light  matter,  Mr.  Livingstone,  to  have  a 
boy  saddled  upon  us  for  the  holidays.  When  the  boys  are  all  here  the 
difference  he  makes  would  not  be  felt  so  very  much,  but " 

a  I  tell  yon  there  was  no  help  for  it,  madam,"  interrupted  the  master, 
ra  a  stern  tone.  "  And  who  is  going  to  suffer  him  to  make  a  difference  ? 
Not  I,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  He  must  eat  and  drink,"  persisted  Mrs.  Livingstone,  giving  way  to 
her  ill-humour.  "  An  additional  mouth  to  feed  makes  a  difference,  1  be- 
lieve, in  a  small  household." 

"  Let  him  fast,"  growled  the  master.  "  It  is  enjoined  in  your  reli- 
gion as  a  penance,  is  it  not  ?  and  his  sins  are  weighty  enough. 

"  Were  he  to  fast  from  now  for  twelvemonths,  he  could  not  expiate 
the  anxiety  and  annoyance  he  gives  us,"  resumed  the  lady. 

"  Madam,  is  fasting  enjoined  in  your  faith  as  a  penance  for  wickedness, 
or  is  it  not  ?"  questioned  the  master. 

"  It  is  enjoined,"  replied  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

"  And  accepted  as  an  expiation  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  to  make  him  do  so  will  be  the  kindest  course  that  could  be  pur- 
sued towards  him.  And  my  orders  are  that  the  boy  shall  fast.  Let  no 
more  food  be  given  him  than  is  absolutely  requisite  to  sustain  life,  and 
let  him  be  subjected  to  discomfort.  You  wUl  let  the  household  know, 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  that  it  is  a  course  of  expiation  for  his  sins." 

"  It  is  a  pious  resolution,"  she  assented.  "  By  what  right  has  this  boy 
to  thrust  himself  upon  us  to  be  sustained  and  fed  ?    He  is  a  disagreeable 
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boy ;  a  wicked  boy ;  and  unless  he  make  atonement,  his  soul  must  suffer. 
But  the  penance  will  avail  little  unless  his  hard  heart  can  be  brought  to 
accept  it  gratefully. n 

Ok,  the  crimes  that  are  committed  under  the  name  of  religion !  Here  was 
the  staunch  Protestant  man,  the  zealous  Catholic  woman,  dooming  an  inno- 
cent child  to  a  bitter  existence,  than  which,  in  his  suffering  state,  death 
would  be  preferable,  and  justifying  their  conduct  under  the  plea  of  religion ! 
when  they  both  knew  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  they  were  hypocrites 
— ay,  they  did ;  more  especially  he.  There  was  a  little  voice  whisper- 
ing, though  they  drove  it  back,  that  if  the  child  had  possessed  money  to 
pay  tktmy  they  would  never  have  thought  of  his  sins  or  their  expiation. 
He  was  costing  them  money,  and  hence  they  punished  him.  It  may 
never  have  occurred  to  the  master  to  imagine  one  of  his  own  boys  placed 
in  a  like  situation,  or  to  her,  had  she  been  blessed  with  a  child ;  ether- 
wise  it  might  have  caused  their  treatment  to  be  less  harsh  towards 
William  Grainger.  She  had  called  him  a  disagreeable  boy  ;  she  did  not 
really  think  him  so ;  she  had  been  attracted  to  him  at  first  by  his  gentle 
manners  and  fair  features  ;  but,  since  then,  he  had  been  thrown  upon 
them  for  bed  and  board,  so  she  resolutely  steeled  her  heart  against  him. 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  dreary  ones  to  him  ;  he  would  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  find  his  way  to  the  school-room  ;  the  weather  was  bit- 
terly cold,  but  the  grate  was  bare,  bare  day  after  day  :  it  was  part  of  the 
"  expiation."  Mrs.  Livingstone  would  pass  by  the  school-room  windows, 
and  see  the  child  sitting  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  fell  there  for  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  his  feverish  hands  supporting  his  aching  head,  or 
pressing  his  side  as  he  coughed — that  sad  cough,  which  nobody  tried  to 
soothe  or  cure — while  his  wan,  mild  face,  grew  day  by  day  thinner,  and 
his  blue  eyes  larger.  For  days  together  would  no  human  being,  save  a 
servant,  exchange  a  word  with  that  helpless  boy.  And  the  servants — 
what  words  did  be  hear  from  them  ?  Those  of  anger  and  insult,  that  he 
should  be  the  cause  of  one  moment's  unnecessary  trouble  to  them.  He  would 
watch  his  master's  sons  go  out  for  their  walks  and  rambles,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  companions  ;  and  he  would  sit  waiting  for  their  return, 
and  envy  their  light  steps  and  glowing  faces.  He  could  hear  them  tear 
off  their  superfluous  coverings  as  they  rushed  into  the  parlour  to  the 
cheerful  fire,  and  to  their  savoury  and  substantial  meals.  He  knew  they 
had  a  large  fire  in  the  parlour,  for  he  saw  it  every  night  and  morning 
when  he  went  in  to  prayers :  and  he  thought  a  great  deal  about  that  fire, 
more,  probably,  than  other  boys  would  ;  but  his  ill  health  and  lameness 
caused  him  to  be  most  sensitive  to  cold. 

He  watched  the  preparations  for  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  his  heart 
beat  hopefully  as  the  thought  would  intrude,  that  surely  they  would 
invite  him  in  to  dinner  on  that  day.  He  had  heard  the  two  boys  talk 
about  the  plum-pudding,  and  he  had  seen  a  large  turkey  brought  to  the 
house.  Oh,  surely  they  meant  to  ask  him,  and  Christmas-day  seemed 
very  long  in  coming. 

But  it  came  at  last,  and  William  went  in,  as  customary,  to  prayers. 
He  bad  been  thinking  all  the  while  he  dressed  himself  what  he  should 
say  when  he  wished  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  a  hampy  Christmas.  He 
stood  a  moment  in  timid  hesitation  as  he  entered  the  dining-room  :  if 
there  had  been  one  kind  word  or  look  directed  towards  htm,  he  would 
have  taken  courage  and  spoken ;  but  there  was  not     Mrs.  Livingstone 
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looked  cold  and  cross  at  him,  as  usual,  and  tho  schoolmaster  commanded 
him  to  draw  farther  away  into  the  distant  comer  behind  the  servants,  for 
his  cough  was  not  heard  so  annoyingly  there.  So  the  boy  felt  that  he 
dared  not  wish  them  a  happy  Christmas,  and  nobody  wished  him  one. 

Prayers  were  orer,  and  William,  taking  a  last  look  at  the  biasing  fire 
and  the  comfortable  breakfast- table,  went  to  the  school-room,  where  he 
shivered  away  nearly  an  hour.  Then  he  heard  the  breakfast  things 
removed,  and,  limping  to  the  kitchen  door,  stood  just  inside  it,  whilst 
the  cook  poured  out  a  cup  of  what  had  been  tea,  and  handed  him  a  dry 
slice  of  bread.  She  scraped  a  bit  of  salt  butter  over  it,  but  that  was 
against  orders.  He  took  his  breakfast  in  his  hand,  and  limped  back  again 
to  the  dreary  school-room. 

He  was  very  thirsty — the  constant  fever  made  him  so  ;  and  before  he 
tasted  the  bread,  he  had  finished  the  cap  of  tea.  He  then  bit  a  piece, 
but,  poor  child  !  in  his  weak  state  of  health,  and  with  his  delicate  appe- 
tite, it  was  unfit  food  for  him.  He  could  not  swallow  H,  and  for  many, 
many  mornings,  it  had  been  the  same.  He  had  such  a  dryness  in  the 
throat,  he  said  to  the  servants,  when  they  railed  against  him  for  being 
nice.  His  mouth  felt  as  parched  as  it  did  before  he  drank  this  precious 
tea,  and  he  thought  he  might  dare  to  ask  for  another  cup  of  it :  he  knew 
it  could  not  cost  much,  for  it  had  neither  milk  nor  sugar.  So,  cup  in 
hand,  he  was  entering  the  kitchen,  when  Mrs.  Livingstone,  carrying  the 
key  of  the  wine-cellar,  came  behind  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
there. 

His  answer  was  confused,  but  she  gathered  its  purport,  as  did  the 
cook,  who  stood  by. 

"  Is  not  that  cup  enough  for  you  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

" 1  was  very  thirsty,  ma'am,    he  whispered.     "  I  always  am  so." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Mrs.  Livingstone.  "  When  you  experience 
the  thirst  you  can  reflect  upon  all  your  wickedness,  and  enjoy  the  painful 
feeling.     There  is  no  more  tea  I  believe,  cook  V 

"  Not  a  drain  in  the  pot,  ma'am,"  replied  the  cook,  "  and  I  have  just 
filled  up  the  kettle.  If  his  thirst's  bad,  as  he  says,  he  can  go  to  the 
pump  and  quench  it." 

Wilfiam  stepped  silently  away,  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  proceeded  to  the 
wine-cellar  to  put  out  the  wine  for  dinner. 

He  watched  them  out  that  morning,  Mrs.  Livingstone  to  chapel,  and 
the  family  to  church — he  had  not  gone  since  his  illness — and  he  watched 
them  in  again.  Soon  afterwards  the  cook  called  him,  and  gave  him  his 
dinner,  the  bread  he  had  left  at  breakfast,  and  a  bit  of  cheese.  If  he 
wanted  anything  to  drink,  why,  as  the  cook  had  said,  there  was  plenty 
of  cold  water  in  the  pump.  Whilst  he  was  trying  to  eat  it,  for  he  was 
very  hungry,  the  youngest  of  the  two  Livingstones  looked  in. 

"What's  that  you're  eating?" 

"  Bread  and  cheese,"  answered  William. 

"  Oh;  your  dinner,  isn't  h?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  William,  his  heart  tlirobbing  painfully  as  he 
thought  of  the  invitation  he  expected. 

"You  don't  know!  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  beggar?  Do 
yon  think  that  because  it's  Christmas-day  you  are  going  to  dine  with  us? 
Do  you  hear  what  this  fellow  expects,  ma'am?"  he  called  out  to  Mrs. 
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Livingstone,  who  was  arranging  the  dessert  in  her  store  closet  close  by; 
"  he  Slinks  he's  going  to  he  asked  to  dine  with  us  because  it  is  Christ- 
mas-day." 

<(  Your  heart  must  be  grievously  sinful  to  allow  itself  to  give  way  to 
such  thoughts,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Livingstone,  coming  forward,  her  stern 
countenance  bending  angrily  upon  him.  "  Have  you  forgotten  that  this 
is  your  season  of  expiation  ? 

William  did  not  know  how  to  answer.  He  had  never  quite  understood 
what  there  was  to  expiate ;  so  he  looked  meekly  down  at  the  bread  and 
cheese  in  his  hand,  and  was  silent. 

"  How  can  you  for  shame  think  that  you  are  fit  to  make  one  in  a 
festal  meeting  ?"  continued  the  lady.  "  That  food  which  you  are  eating 
is  infinitely  more  than  you  deserve ;  and  you  would  not  have  that  but  for 
the  humane  compassion  of  myself  and  Mr.  Livingstone.  I  see  that  you 
add  ingratitude  to  your  other  offences.  You  will  do  well  to  pass  the 
afternoon  reflecting  upon  all  you  owe  us ;  upon  your  deeply  sinful  nature, 
which  shines  out  more  and  more  continually ;  and  in  praying  for  repent- 
ance." 

It  was  about  half-past  four  when  the  visitors  began  to  arrive,  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a  whole  bevy  of  gleeful  boys  and  girls ;  for 
Mr.  Livingstone  always  kept  up  Christmas ;  his  father  had  done  so 
before  him. 

Such  a  delicious  dinner  William  had  never  smelt  before.  Roast-bee^ 
turkey,  ham,  sauces,  mince-pies,  plum-pudding:  to  one  who,  like  him, 
tasted  the  bitter  pangs  of  long-continued  hunger,  the  desire  to  partake 
of  it  must  have  been  almost  irrepressible.  And  even  up  to  the  last 
moment,  in  spite  of  the  chilling  words  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  he  had  still 
thought  that  perhaps  they  might  remember  his  loneliness,  and  invite  him 
in,  in  pity — so  strong  is  hope  in  the  human  heart.  But  when  all  was 
taken  in,  and  the  dinner  begun,  when  no  shadow  on  which  to  build  hope 
remained,  he  crossed  his  arms  together  on  one  of  the  desks,  and  leaning 
his  face  upon  them,  sobbed  aloud. 

The  time  wore  slowly  on,  and  it  struck  seven.  No  one  had  brought 
him  any  refreshment,  or  come  near  him ;  the  servants  were  by  far  too 
much  occupied  to  think  of  him.  He  heard  them  bustling  in  and  out  of 
the  dining-room,  whence  came  a  sound  of  mirth  and  laughter,  chiefly 
that  of  young  people.  He  wished  he  might  go  to  bed,  but  did  not  dare 
to  do  so  without  permission.  Could  he  see  one  of  the  young  Livingstones, 
he  would  get  them  to  ask  for  him — he  might  get  warm  in  bed,  and  per- 
haps go  to  sleep.  Knowing  there  was  no  chance  of  their  coming  near 
him,  and  not  daring  to  go  to  the  part  of  the  house  they  occupied, 
he  stole  into  the  play-yard,  for  one  of  the  dining-room  doors  opened  to 
it,  and  he  thought  he  might,  by  good  luck,  encounter  them. 

There  was  a  little  opening  in  the  crimson  curtains,  and  he  pressed  his 
face  silently  against  the  window.  What  an  elysium  that  room  seemed 
to  him !  The  glow  of  light  shedding  its  brilliancy  over  the  scene,  the 
plentiful  dessert,  cake,  biscuits,  oranges,  almonds  and  raisins,  nuts,  sweet- 
meats, intermingled  with  the  glittering  of  glass  upon  the  table,  and  the 
rich,  luscious  wine  !  How  he  longed  for  a  glass  of  it :  not  for  the  wine 
in  itself,  but  that  it  might  assuage  his  burning  thirst.  And  the  large, 
bright  fire,  throwing  its  heat  around :  the  cold  that  William  was  shiver- 
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ing  in  seemed  doubly  piercing  from  the  comparison.  He  did  not  envy 
the  gambols  of  the  children,  joyous  as  they  were,  for  his  weakened  spirits 
and  health  caused  each  things  to  be  of  little  moment  to  him  now.  Had 
they  given  him  a  stool  in  the  chimney-corner,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  fire 
might  have  warmed  his  shivering  limbs,  it  had  been  all-sufficient. 

He  lingered  at  that  attractive  scene  longer  than  he  should  have  done  ; 
the  night  air  was  intensely  cold,  and,  when  he  at  length  went  in,  he  shook 
in  every  limb  as  if  he  had  the  ague.  And  he  began  to  think — or  per- 
haps to  hope — that  if  the  servants  knew  how  cold  and  ill  he  was,  they 
would  suffer  him  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  kitchen  fire.  He 
took  a  desperate  resolution — that  he  would  go  and  ask  them. 

The  kitchen  looked  very  comfortable,  and  the  servants  too— they  were 
making  themselves  so.  A  black  bottle  on  the  table,  a  strong  smell  of  gin, 
and  two  or  three  smoking  tumblers,  with  slices  of  lemon  swimming  in 
them,  told  what  their  pastime  was. 

"  I  think  111  take  some  more,  cook,"  cried  one  of  the  damsels,  finish- 
ing the  contents  of  her  tumbler.  "  These  cakes  and  nuts  make  one  feel 
dry." 

u  Hoist  the  kettle  here,  then,"  answered  the  corpulent  personage  ad- 
dressed, as  she  drew  the  glass  towards  her. 

The  girl  was  in  the  act  of  taking  up  the  kettle,  when  a  slight  move- 
ment by  the  door  caused  her  to  turn  her  head  that  way.  Letting  the 
kettle  fall  back  suddenly,  she  seized  the  black  bottle,  and,  quick  as 
lightning,  smuggled  it  under  the  cook's  ample  petticoats. 

"  You  confounded  little  scamp  !"  was  her  exclamation,  when  the  form 
of  William  Grainger  became  distinctly  visible,  "what  on  earth  brings 
you  here  ?     Be  off." 

The  cook,  startled  beyond  measure  by  the  extraordinary  movements  of 
her  fellow-servant,  snatched  a  brass  ladle  that  happened  to  lie  near,  and 
hurled  it  at  the  intruder's  head.  It  missed  its  mark,  struck  the  wall 
opposite,  and  clattered  down  upon  the  brick  floor,  whilst  William  shrank 
away  again,  as  quickly  as  his  crippled  limb  would  permit. 

"  May  I  pass  this  night  a  watchin'  in  the  churchyard,"  uttered  the 
relieved  housemaid,  "  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  one  of  them  prying  articles 
from  the  parlour !  A  precious  mess  we  should  have  been  in,  if  they  had 
gone  and  told  missis  or  their  pa." 

Secluded  from  the  parlour,  driven  from  the  kitchen,  William  Grainger 
returned  to  the  school-room,  and  taking  the  ink-stained  old  green-baize 
cloth  from  Mr.  Smith's  table,  to  wrap  round  him,  he  sat  down  upon  a  low 
deal  box.  He  hid  his  thin  hands  in  the  cloth's  folds,  and  laying  his 
aching  head  against  the  wall,  thought  over  all  his  misery.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  candle,  the  remains  of  one  given  him  the  previous  night ; 
it  had  been  happy  for  him  could  his  heart  have  broken  there  and  then. 
He  had  heard  other  boys  speak  of  loving  parents,  and  happy  homes ;  he 
had  never  known  either.  His  remotest  recollections  could  not  call  up 
one  kind  word  or  beaming  look  addressed  to  him  ;  his  harsh,  cruel  father, 
his  overbearing  brother,  even  his  mother,  was  always  cold  to  him.  Buf- 
feted, ill-used,  and  trampled  upon,  he  bad  lived:  mind  and  body  had 
known  but  pain.  He  was  not  well  acquainted  with  his  Bible,  for  none 
had  taught  and  encouraged  him  to  read  it ;  but  he  knew  that  that  same 
Jesus,  whose  feast  the  world  was  then  celebrating,  was  full  of  love  and 
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mercy,  and  he  dared  to  hope  that. He  would  look  down  upon  his  many 
trials,  and  take  him  from  them  to  a  home  in  Heaven. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  that  Mrs.  Livingstone,  passing  by  the  school- 
room, thought  she  perceived  a  smell  of  burning,  so  she  opened  the  doer 
and  went  in.  The  candle  had  burnt  down  to  the  socket,  and  had  set  fire 
to  the  brown  paper  placed  there  to  make  it  fit  in.  She  blew  it  out,  and 
then,  by  the  light  of  her  own  candle,  looked  at  Grainger. 

He  had  fallen  asleep.  His  ailing  leg  stretched  out  to  the  full  extent,  its 
most  easy  position,  was  about  the  only  part  of  him  risible,  except  the 
face,  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  old  green  table-cover.  His  lips  were 
partly  open,  and  his  eyebrows  drawn  together,  imparting  the  idea  that  he 
went  to  sleep  in  pain.  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  about  to  arouse  him,  when  a 
sudden  idea  flashed  upon  her,  that  she  had  somewhere  seen  a  face  very 
Kke  his.  She  stood  and  looked  at  him,  and  the  more  she  looked,  the 
firmer  became  her  conviction  that  it  was  no  ideal  resemblance,  but  that 
she  had  some  time  been  familiar  with  some  one  very  like  him.  She  tried 
to  think  when  and  where,  but  it  seemed  useless,  and,  beginning  to  find 
the  cold  atmosphere  anything  but  agreeable,  she  pushed  him  with  her 
foot,  and  called  to  him. 

He  awoke  on  the  instant,  like  most  invalids,  and,  starting  up,  heard 
the  harsh  tones  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  demanding,  with  unnecessary  words 
of  anger,  if  he  had  gone  to  sleep  on  purpose  to  set  the  house  on  fire. 

He  was  sorry  for  nis  carelessness,  he  answered,  meekly  :  sleep  took 
him  unawares.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Livingstone  would  kindly  permit  him  to 
go  to  bed,  for  he  felt  very  ill — indeed  he  did. 

"  Oh,  the  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  I"  uttered  Mrs.  Livingstone* 
"  Had  I  not  heard  your  request  with  my  own  ears,  I  never  had  believed 
you  could  wish  to  go  to  rest  on  this  night,  before  joining  in  family 
prayers ;  your  sleep  must  have  caused  you  to  forget  that  they  are  not  over. 

William  looked  up,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  He  would  say  his  prayers 
by  his  bed-side,'*  he  said,  "  he  would  be  sure  to  do  so." 

"  I  hope  you  will,*  was  her  reply.  "  Ask  God  to  forgive  you  the 
many  offences  you  are  guilty  of,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  these  pro- 
fane requests.  Prayers  will  be  later  than  usual  to-night — in  about  an 
hour's  time  from  this,  and  you  can  go  to  bed  when  they  are  over." 

Mrs.  Livingstone  hurried  back  to  her  guests  and  her  warm  room.  She 
was  not  a  rigid  Catholic,  and  she  joined,  outwardly  at  least,  in  the  family 
prayers.  And  when  she  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  her  husband  that 
night,  surrounded  by  her  visitors  and  servants,  and  heard  the  long,  com- 
placent, self-satisfying  extempore  prayers  offered  up  by  Mr.  Livingstone, 
she  frowned  at  the  sinful,  pale  boy,  far  away  in  the  corner,  and  probably 
thought  that  herself  and  the  partner  of  her  goodness  were  worthy  to  be 
named  of  the  very  elect 

IV. 

Again  the  school  re-assembled  after  Christmas,  and,  almost  close  upon 
it,  an  unpleasant  surprise  awaited  Mr.  Livingstone.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  news  of  Grainger's  father,  and  to  the  effect  that  he  had  sailed  from 
America  for  California,  hoping  to  pick  up  gold,  like  so  many  others.  He 
sent  no  money  for,  and  no  instructions  about  William;  and  he  was  not 
u  obligated"  to  do  so,  he  intimated,  for  the  boy  was  none  of  his. 
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"  This  is  disgraceful !"  uttered  the  schoolmaster,  pacing  the  room  with 
indignant  strides ;  "  the  hoy  must  he  illegitimate." 

"Disgraceful  indeed!"  reiterated  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

"And  to  think— to  think,'*  he  stammered,  the  drops  of  perspiration 
breaking  out  upon  his  brow,  "  to  think  that  he  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  my  sons !     Mrs.  Livingstone,  this  is  indeed  a  blow." 

a  And  all  hopes  of  the  money  gone  /"  bewailed  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

"  Gone — gone !"  he  lamented  in  unison,  the  indignant  drops  extending 
themselves  over  his  neck  and  arms.  "  We  have  been  keepmg  him  for 
nothing  all  this  while — nourishing  hhn  at  our  expense !" 

"  He  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  workhouse  when  the  measure  was  first 
proposed,'9  she  answered,  sulkily.  She  had  never  quite  forgiven  the 
schoolmaster  for  having  been  so  "yielding"  on  that  day. 

"  True,  true ;  but  he  shall  go  now/'  was  the  reply.  "  This  very  day 
shall  witness  his  departure." 

Mr.  Livingstone  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Before  the  afternoon  had 
well  begun,  an  order  came  for  William  Grainger's  admittance  to  the 
workhouse.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the  school.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  boys  was  excessive,  but  it  speedily  gave  way  to  ill-feeling ; 
and  they  asked  by  what  right  had  they  been  made  to  associate  all  this 
time  with  one  who  was  a  parish  pauper.  But  they  would  have  a  bit  of 
revenge. 

With  one  universal  yell  of  execration  and  insult,  they  set  upon  the 
ill-fated  boy,  shouting,  bricking,  and  driving  him  before  them,  the  two 
young  scions  of  the  house  of  Livingstone  foremost  of  the  mob.  Mrs. 
Livingstone  was  sitting  in  the  oft-mentioned  dining-room,  and,  upon 
hearing  the  noise,  she  opened  the  door  communicating  with  the  play- 
ground, to  see  what  could  be  the  matter.  Panting,  breathless,  and 
terrified  out  of  his  senses,  William  Grainger  slipped  past  her  for  refuge. 
The  rest  drew  back  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Livingstone, 

"I  cannot  permit  this  disturbance,"  she  said;  "what  are  you  all 
about  ?  If  you  pursue  these  outrageously  noisy  games,  it  must  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  house.     Go  further  off,  now." 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  advanced  into  the  dining-room. 
He  had  sunk  down  on  the  ground,  by  the  sofa,  and  was  curled  up  some- 
thing like  a  ball ;  but  he  rose  up  when  she  accosted  him,  though  he 
trembled  violently. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  uproar,  Grainger  ?  And  how  dare  you 
come  into  the  house  ?" 

He  threw  himself  before  her,  and  clasped  her  knees ;  he  passed  by  her 
questions  as  though  he  heard  them  not :  all  his  senses,  all  his  prayers, 
were  but  directed  to  one  point — that  she  would  not  send  him  into  the 
workhouse  to  die. 

She  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  for  the  moment  did  not  answer. 

"  I  know  that  death  must  soon  come  to  me,"  he  sobbed ;  "  I  have 
known  it  long.  But  if  you  send  me  to  that  dreadful  place  I  feel  that  I 
shall  not  live  even  my  allotted  time." 

"  You  sometimes  say  that  you  suffer  much,"  was  her  answer ;  "  deatlr 
may  relieve  you  of  the  ills  you  have  experienced  in  life." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  wish  to  live,"  reiterated  William,  forgetting 
all  his  habitual  timidity  in  the  excess  of  his  emotion,  and  utterly  inca- 
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pable  of  weighing  his  words;    "it  is  that  perhaps  I  may  find  my 
mother." 

"  You  are  losing  your  senses,"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  Your  mother 
died  before  I  was — before  I  came  here." 

44  Mrs.  Grainger  died,"  he  answered;  "but  she  was  not  my  mother. 
She  told  me  so  upon  her  death-bed." 

"  Then  who  is  your  mother  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Livingstone,  aroused  to 
curiosity. 

"  She  did  not  tell  me,"  he  replied ;  "  she  said  she  did  not  know.  Oh 
that  I  could  find  her,  and  tell  her  how  I  have  yearned  for  her.  It  is  the 
thought  of  her  that  has  borne  me  up  through  my  wretched  life ;  it  is  this 
secret  that  has  caused  me  to  work  and  toil,  and  render  myself,  in  learning 
at  least,  worthy  to  be  her  son.  I  know  I  am  but  a  poor  cripple,  yet 
when  she  shall  find  how  good  I  wish  to  be,  how  I  strive  to  do  every  right 
thing  for  her  sake,  perhaps  she  will  forget  that  I  am  not  strong  fike 
other  boys,  and  love  even  me.  I  think  sometimes — but  it  may  be  it  is 
only  a  wild  dream— that  if  I  were  to  find  my  mother  my  happiness 
would  be  so  great,  1  should  not  die.  Oh,  madam ! — Mrs.  Livingstone ! 
shorten  not  the  little  span  of  life  that  seems  to  be  left  me,  for  it  may  be 
in  that  time  I  shall  find  her." 

"  I  cannot  help  you,"  she  answered,  coldly ;  "  and  I  believe  the  mes- 
senger has  even  now  arrived  to  convey  you  thither.,, 

She  could  have  helped  him — she  knew  it  then,  and  she  will  remember 
it  all  through  her  after-life.  Had  she  chosen  to  exert  her  influence  with 
Mr.  Livingstone  she  could  have  helped  him;  but  she  did  not,  and 
William  Grainger  was  consigned  to  the  workhouse  to  die. 

It  was  a  very  little  time  after — not  a  fortnight — Mr.  Livingstone  was 
sailing  majestically  forth  to  take  the  lead  in  some  meeting,  with  a  pious 
name  at  its  head,  when  one  of  the  union  officials  came  up  to  him,  touching 
his  hat.  It  was  a  person  who  occasionally  discharged  the  duties  of  master 
of  the  workhouse  during  the  governor's  absence. 

"  That  'ere  boy's  gone,  sir,"  he  began ;  "  died  this  morning." 
"  What  boy?"  inquired  Mr.  Livingstone,  for  his  thoughts  were  running 
on  other  matters. 

"  Him  as  came  from  your  house,  sir ;  the  little  impostor,  as  we've 
called  him.  I  suppose  he  had  been  reared  with  other  notions,  or  per- 
haps it  was  his  learning,  but  he  never  held  up  his  head  from  the  hour  he 
came  in ;  and  as  to  eating,  I'm  blest  if  I  think  he  swallowed  a  crumb  all 
the  time.  The  doctor  did  for  him  what  he  could,  and  he  was  put  into 
the  infirmary-ward ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  they  said  his  heart  seemed 
broken." 

"  What  a  lesson  this  should  be  to  us  S"  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster, 
turning  up  his  eyes  till  nothing  of  them  was  seen  but  the  whites ;  "  what 
a  lesson  not  to  impose  upon  our  fellow  men !  That  boy  swindled  me  out 
of  a  shameful  sum  of  money,  and — you  see  what  his  reward  is.  Good 
day,  my  friend." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Livingstone  sat  at  home  alone.  But  not  long  had  her 
husband  departed  when  a  servant  came  to  say  that  a  gentleman  waited 
in  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  do  not  expect  Mr.  Livingstone  home  these  two  hours,"  she  an- 
swered.    "  You  nad  better  say  so." 
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The  servant  went,  and  returned  again.  The  gentleman  sent  in  his 
card  and  his  compliments,  with  a  request  that,  as  her  husband  was  out, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Livingstone.  He  had  just 
arrived  by  the  train  from  London,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  return  that 
night. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  rose  to  comply,  and  glanced  at  the  card.  "  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sir  Thomas  Stanley/'  What  etrange  emotion  wrung  her 
bosom  as  she  read  it,  causing  her  to  sink  back  in  her  chair  again,  and 
her  features  to  assume  the  hue  of  the  grave. 

"  It  may  not  be,"  she  uttered,  after  awhile,  composing  herself  as  she 
best  might.     "  Yet  his  name  was  Thomas  too." 

She  took  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and  saw  who  it  was  at  the 
first  glance.  Face  to  face  they  stood,  gaze  was  riveted  upon  gaze,  and 
for  the  firet  time  since  they  had  parted  in  youth,  Captain  Stanley  and 
Annie  Lee  met.  He  knew  her  instantly.  Though  entirely  unprepared 
to  find  her  there,  and  though  the  once- winning  face  wore  a  look  of  sour- 
ness, and  the  shining  ringlets  he  formerly  thought  so  lovely  were  soberly 
braided  under  a  close  cap,  yet  still  he  knew  her.  For  himself,  he  was 
greatly  altered.  His  figure  was  much  spread,  his  fair  complexion  had 
turned  copper-coloured,  and  his  hair  was  grey.  All  that  remained  of  him 
were  his  handsome  features  and  his  fascinating  voice. 

It  was  a  most  painful  meeting — the  more  so  from  its  want  of  prepara- 
tion. But  the  deep  emotion  which  shook  them  both  was  suppressed  as 
speedily  as  it  might  be,  for  they  felt  that  from  henceforth  they  must  be 
to  each  other  as  strangers. 

"  I  had  no  conception,"  he  said,  speaking  with  acquired  calmness, 
"  that  I  should  find  you  in  the  wife  of  Mr.  Livingstone.     But,  as  it  is  so, 
you  doubtless  guess  the  object  which  has  brought  me  hither." 
She  looked  at  him  for  explanation. 

"  I  came  to  see  the  child,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  to  make 
arrangements  about  him  for  the  future." 

"  What  child  ?"  she  asked,  her  face  flushing  crimson. 
"  The  child,"  he  whispered,  "  your — our  child." 
"  The  child  died  at  his  birth,"  she  answered,  faintly,  for  this  recurrence 
to  former  events  brought  a  sudden  sickness  over  her. 

"  Annie,"  he  rejoined,  unconsciously  calling  her  by  her  Christian  name 
as  of  old  ;  "  is  it  possible  you  are  still  ignorant  that  the  child  did  not 
die — and  you  the  wife  of  Mr.  Livingstone  ?" 
"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  faltered. 

"  A  short  time  before  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Henniker,  died,"  proceeded 
Captain  Stanley,  or  rather  Sir  Thomas,  for  he  bore  that  title  now  ;  "  she 
wrote  to  me  in  India,  stating  the  child  lived,  but  that  you  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  it.  She  said  she  had  hitherto  paid  for  the  support 
of  the  child,  and  that  he  had  been  brought  up  respectably.  But,  antici- 
pating her  speedy  death,  she  consigned  him  to  me  for  the  future,  giving 
me  at  the  same  time  all  necessary  information  and  references.  It  was  a 
charge,  Annie,"  contiuued  Sir  Thomas,  with  some  emotion,  "  that  I  was 
ready  and  willing  to  undertake.  I  am  married,  but  Providence  has 
given  me  no  offspring ;  and  though  I  cannot  act  the  part  of  a  father  to 
him  openly,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so  in  secret.  I  have  thought 
over  my  plans ;  I  had  ample  time  to  do  so  in  coming  from  India,  whence 
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we  have  bat  just  arrived,  and  the  boy  will  be  represented  to  the  world  as 
the  legitimate  son  of  a  deceased  and  valued  friend.    Do  you  not  approve 

"  Your  words  bewilder  me,"  she  gasped  forth,  confused  with  the 
puzzling  thoughts  that  pressed  upon  her  brain.  "  How  came  you  here 
to  look  for  him  ?  My  aunt  told  you  truth  when  she  said  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  child." 

"  Annie,"  he  said,  seating  himself  on  the  sola,  by  her  side,  and  taking 
kindly  her  hand,  "  I  ask  you  again  if  it  is  possible  you  are  still  ignorant 
of  his  being  your  child  ?  He  is  under  this  same  roof  with  you— he  has 
been  placed  with  Mr.  Livingstone." 

A  wild,  horrible  idea  rushed  to  her  mind  ;  a  ghastly  vision  of  a  mild, 
unresisting  child,  trampled  upon  and  starved,  rose  before  her  as  if  in  a 
sea  of  flame  :  she  drew  her  hands  from  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  wrung 
them  in  agony. 

"  His  name,  his  name  ? — they  have  not  called  him  by  mine." 

"  I  have  had  some  little  trouble  to  find  him,"  continued  Sir  Thomas,  not 
understanding  the  cause  of  her  strong  emotion,  and  proceeding  to  explain 
deliberately.  When  Mrs.  Henniker's  letter  reached  India,  I  was  up  the 
country,  as  we  call  it,  and  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  so  that 
there  was  a  delay  of  months  in  its  reaching  me.  When  at  length  it 
did  so,  I  knew  that  I  should  soon  be  leaving  lor  England,  and  I  did  not 
write  to  the  boy's  guardian :  I  thought  it  better  to  let  the  matter  rest 
until  I  should  be  over  myself.  But  again  a  delay  took  place  :  our  pas- 
sage home  was  engaged,  and  all  arrangements  were  completed,  when  my 
wife  was  seized  with  a  long  and  dangerous  illness :  so  that  some  twelve- 
months have  been,  as  it  were,  lost  Upon  my  arrival  in  England  I  found 
that  the  man  who  passed  for  his  father  had  sailed  for  some  distant  port; 
but  I  saw  his  son  in  London,  and  learnt  that " 

"  His  name  ?  his  name  ?"  reiterated  Mrs.  Livingstone,  unable  to  bear 
the  protracted  explanation. 

"  He  was  christened  William  Lee,  I  find,  but  has  always  gone  by  the 
name  of  his  reputed  parents — William  Grainger." 

A  low  wail,  as  of  pain,  burst  from  Annie.  If  ever  the  pangs  of  retri- 
bution were  felt  by  a  human  being,  they  were  felt  by  her  then.  A 
thousand  remembered  coincidences  rushed  to  her  mind  in  the  lapse  of  a 
moment,  carrying  conviction  with  them.  Every  cruel  word,  every  in- 
human action,  every  insulting  neglect  inflicted  upon  that  child  by  her, 
rose  to  her  remembrance,  one  by  one,  and  remained  there,  graven  in 
letters  of  fire.  Her  own,  own  child — the  child  whose  death  she  had 
deplored — the  child  her  heart  had  secretly  pined  after,  even  vnto  that 
hour,  and  who  had  whispered  to  her  that  his  only  hope  and  aim  in  life 
was  to  find  his  mother,  and  tell  of  his  deep  love — how  had  she  requited 
him? 

Mrs.  Livingstone  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  burning  temples,  and 
endeavoured  to  collect  her  thoughts.  How  she  explained  matters  to  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  she  never  quite  knew.  He  asked  few  questions ;  he 
comprehended  the  case  in  a  glance  ;  that  the  unfortunate  boy  had  been 
looked  upon  by  the  schoolmaster  as  a  pauper,  and  so  was  consigned  to 
the  parish  workhouse.  But  he  did  not  know,  and  perhaps  never  tottf, 
the  harsh  treatment  his  ill-fated  child  had  been  subjected  to. 
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"  I  will  go  thither  at  once,"  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone.  "  I  feel  my 
anxiety  now  to  see  him  stronger  than  that  1  have  hitherto  experienced. 
This  workhouse,  is  it  far  off?" 

"  Not  fire  minutes'  walk,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
He  was  going  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  turned  again,  and  spoke. 
"  Annie,  will  you  accompany  me  ?" 

"Yes — no — no— yes — yes — no— yes,"  palpitated  her  heart;  but 
nature  was  strong  within  her,  and  prevailed.  She  yearned  to  clasp  him 
to  her  bosom,  to  cover  his  poor  wan  cheek  with  kisses,  and  to  whisper 
that  if  he  could  forgive  the  past  she  would  henceforth  be  a  loving 
mother  to  him,  though  the  precious  secret  must  be  confined  to  their  own 
two  breasts. 

She  left  the#  house  with  Sir  Thomas  Stanley.  Scarcely  a  word  was 
spoken  on  their  way ;  only,  as  they  drew  near  the  gates  of  the  union- 
house,  Sir  Thomas  observed  that  he  should  withdraw  the  child  at  once. 

"  He  can  come  back  to  us,"  was  her  eager  rejoinder.  "  Your  de- 
claring yourself  to  be  a  friend  of  his  father  8  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Livingstone." 

"  Then  be  it  so,  Annie.     I  will  amply  discharge  all  obligations. " 
"  We  wish  to  see  the  child,  William  Grainger,"  said  Mrs.  Livingstone 
to  the  officiating  master,  upon  that  person  coming  forward. 
"  See  him,  ma'am  ?"  hesitated  the  man. 
"  To  see  him,  and  alone,"  added  Sir  Thomas,  in  an  authoritative  tone. 

"  But  you  are  aware,  ma'am " 

"  We  are  aware  of  all,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Livingstone,  imperiously, 
wishing  to  prevent  any  details  the  man  might  be  about  to  enter  upon ; 
"  and  we  would  see  him  at  once.  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  his  late 
mther's." 

The  man  bowed,  and  turned  away ;  the  visitors  followed :  they  were 
both  agitated,  Annie  in  particular,  and  paid  no  attention  to  what  their 
conductor  was  saying ;  it  was  something  about  a  "  shed,"  and  its  being 
the  "  custom  of  the  house." 

It  was  indeed  a  shed  to  which  he  guided  them,  though  it  was  closed 
in ;  and,  opening  gently  the  door,  he  waited  till  they  had  entered,  and 
then  retired,  remembering  their  request  to  be  left  alone. 

Nothing  was  in  the  room,  nothing,  save  some  trestles  and  a  coffin, 
and  the  dead  body  of  William  Grainger,  his  white  face  worn  to  a 
skeleton,  and  his  fair  hair  dishevelled. 

Mrs.  Livingstone's  nerves  had  been  fearfully  tried,  and  this  shock 
completely  overcame  her.  The  retiring  master  was  called  back  by  a 
shrieking  as  of  one  in  agony,  and  opening  quickly  the  door,  he  found 
Mrs.  Livingstone  was  in  strong  hysterics,  the  gentleman  supporting  her. 
"  How  could  you  dare  to  usher  us  in  here  without  a  word  of  prepa- 
ration ?"  exclaimed  the  latter  to  the  dismayed  official ;  "  don't  you  see 
the  effect  it  has  had  upon  this  lady?" 

Ay,  and  on  him,  too ;  for  his  lips  were  white  as  ashes  whilst  he  spoke. 
"  The  lady  stopped  me  when  I  was  going  to  tell  her,  sir,"  was  the 
man's  deprecating  answer ;  "  she  said  she  knew  all ;  and  I  surely  thought 
she  did,  for  I  told  it  myself  to  Mr.  Livingstone  an  hour  ago,  and  I  sup- 
posed you  came  here  from  him." 
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Annie  returned  to  her  desolate  home,  and  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  the  crucifix  in  her  chamber,  but  with  a  stinging  conscious- 
ness that  prayer,  just  then  from  her,  was  little  less  than  a  mockery. 
Yet  she  did  pray,  earnestly  and  imploringly,  in  her  agony.  What  was 
she  praying  for  ?  That  God  would  forgive  her  early  sin  ?  Ah !  no ; 
she  was  praying  for  that  most  rare  of  all  gifts,  a  charitable  heart ;  she 
was  imploring  forgiveness  for  the  deep  guilt  of  her  conduct  in  these 
years  lately  passed  :  she,  the  religious  woman,  who  palmed  herself  upon 
her  freedom  from  sin — but  it  had  come  terribly  home  to  her  now. 

Never  was  retribution  felt  more  keenly.  How  she  had  deplored  her 
child's  imagined  death— how  clung  towards  it,  even  when  she  thought 
it  had  been  gone  for  ever  !  She  recalled,  with  a  shudder,  the  tales  she 
had  heard  of  William  Grainger's  unhappy  childhood,  and  she  had  pitied 
him  as  she  listened,  yet  when  he  became  an  inmate. of  her  house  she 
had  increased  his  misery  fourfold.  The  tears  of  unavailing  repentance 
streamed  from  her  eyes  as  she  recalled  the  day  he  had  prayed  her  not  to 
send  him  into  the  workhouse  to  die,  but  to  suffer  him  to  stay  with  her 
a  little  longer  that  he  might  find  his  dear  mother.  How  could  she  have 
failed  to  discover  that  it  was  herself  he  was  like,  when  his  resemblance 
to  some  one  struck  her  on  that  ever- to-be- remembered  Christmas  night  ? 
— the  night  she  was  making  merry  with  her  friends,  whilst  he  who  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all,  had  she  known  who  he  was,  was  left  alone,  ne- 
glected and  famishing,  with  no  companion,  save  the  fear  of  her  cruelty, 
and  the  illness  she  had  never  sought  to  alleviate.  She  knew  now  that 
with  common  care  and  kindness  she  might  have  saved  his  life,  and  he 
would  have  lived  on  for  years  to  bless  her.  But  she  had  chosen  a  dif- 
ferent part,  and  urged  on  her  husband  ;  they  had  stopped  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  his  nourishment ;  how  much  it  would  take  from  the  riches 
they  were  daily  laying  by :  and  oh,  deep,  deep  sin !  they  had  cloaked 
their  inhumanity  under  the  name  of  religion.  She  felt  now  that  she 
could  never  make  atonement ;  she  felt  that  these  remembrances  could 
never  be  blotted  out,  never,  never — from  that  day  for  henceforth,  day 
and  night,  would  that  wan  face  be  present  to  her  as  she  saw  it  in  its 
pauper's  coffin. 

Header,  may  this  history  read  no  lesson  to  you  ?  Not  a  word  of  it  is 
fiction.  Be  assured  that  cold-hearted  selfishness  is  a  sin  more  prevalent 
in  the  world  than  the  unobservant  would  suspect.  Should  the  opportunity 
be  given  you  of  hesitating  between  petty  selfishness  and  genial  kindness, 
take  to  your  bosom  the  latter ;  hug  it  closely,  and  never  permit  it  to  quit 
you,  lest  its  persevering  rival  usurp  its  place.  Begrudge  not  the  bit  and 
the  sup  to  those  who  want  it :  though  it  is  a  sin  that  abounds,  yet  be  not 
you  guilty  of  it.  It  may  take  a  trifle  from  your  stores  of  gold,  yet  re- 
member that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  for  you,  for  us  all,  when  this 
same  gold  shall  take  to  itself  wings  and  flee  away. 
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BY  SIB  NATHAK1RL. 

No.  IV. — William  Sidney  Walker. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Derweot  Coleridge's  memoir  of  his  brother  Hartley, 
found  in  the  following  passage  something  to  "  give  them  pause,"  and  set 
them  speculating  on  die  possible  subject  of  it :  "  I  have  myself  known  a 
man  ...  of  the  very  largest  natural  capacity,  whose  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  had  been  dwarfed  and  distorted  by  the  treatment  which 
he  had  met  with  at  school.  His  genius,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
quench,  kept  smouldering  on,  till  life  and  it  went  out  together.*'  We 
know  how  poor  Hartley's  school-experiences  embittered  his  thoughts — 
how  he  suffered  from  an  H  instinctive  horror  of  big  boys — perhaps  de- 
rived from  the  persecution  which  I  suffered  from  them  when  a  little  one" 
— a  horror  so  stern  and  predominant  that  we  find  him  declaring,  of  the 
aforesaid  "  big  boys,"  "They  are  always  at  me  in  my  dreams — hooting, 
pelting,  spitting  at  me — oppressing  me  with  indescribable  terrors."  His 
physical  peculiarities  disqualified  him  for  sharing  in  the  commonest  sports 
of  boyhood,  so  that  little  sympathy  could  he  have  with  Cowper's  lines  : 

We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days  ; 

The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 

That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 

The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 

Thevery»name  we  carv'd  subsisting  still ; 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed, 

Though  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd,  not  yet  destroy'd ; 

The  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot, 

Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 

As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 

The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw  ; 

To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 

Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext'rous  pat" 

to  say  nothing  of  the  big  boy's  profligate 

skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 

In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays,* 

What  shifts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape,  ^ 

How  he  was  flogg'd,  or  had  the  luck  t*  escape  ; 

What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  he  sold 

Watch,  seals,  and  alLf 

The  parallel,  or  analogous  instance,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Derwent  Cole- 
ridge, turns  out  to  be  that  interesting  and  ill-starred  scholar,  the  late 
William  Sidney  Walker,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whose  poetical 
remains  have  recently  been  edited,  with  a  touching  memoir  prefixed,  by 
his  friend  and  fellow  poet,    the  Rev.  J.  Moultrie,  of  Rugby 4     Like 

*  Hartley  had,  however,  a  passion  for  spouting,  which,  he  says,  '•  had  I  not  been 
conscious  of  a  diminutive  and  ungainly  exterior,  might  have  tempted  me  to  try 
my  fortune  on  the  boards." 

f  Tirocinium;  or,  a  Review  of  Schools.  -m. 

J  The  Poetical  Remains  of  William  8idney  Walker,  formerly  Fellow  of  Tnnity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Moultrie,  MJL    John  W.  Parker.    1852. 
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Hartley  Coleridge,  he  belongs  to  the  category  of  "  foiled  potentialities." 
Physically  and  intellectually,  there  was  much  in  common  between  them. 
As,  at  school,  Hartley  paid  "  the  usual  penalty  of  helpless  oddity ;"  so,  in 
the  Etonian  career  of  Walker,  "his  defective  eyesight,  the  awkwardness 
and  oddity  of  his  manners,  his  extreme  slovenliness  in  dress  and  person, 
were  peculiarities  such  as  are  certain  to  incur  ridicule,  and  the  last  of 
which  provokes  inevitable  persecution  at  the  hands  of  schoolboys."  But 
he  was  not  a  speechless  martyr,  nor  an  unprotesting  sufferer  ;  for  a  sar- 
castic humour,  and  a  dogged  temper,  and  an  even  aggressive  war  of 
words,  distinguished  him  among  his  fellows,  and  provoked  on  their  part  a 
system  of  chronic  persecution,  which  otherwise  might  have  taken  the  form 
of  acute  but  fitful  and  intermittent  bullying.  Nevertheless,  his  present 
biographer  declines  to  ratify  Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  radical  damage 
wrought  on  Walker's  whole  being  by  this  unrelenting  persecution,  and 
doubts  whether  he  sustained  lasting  injury,  either  morally  or  intellectu- 
ally, from  the  annoyances  in  question,  which  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
penetrated  much  more  than  skin  deep.  "  Certainly,  they  neither  crushed 
his  spirit,  nor  materially,  if  at  all,  retarded  or  distorted  the  development 
of  his  genius."  And  so  far  from  entertaining,  like  Hartley,  a  distressing 
revulsion  from  the  remembered  associations  of  his  school-days,  he  ever 
looked  back  upon  them  with  a  fondness  not  to  be  marred  by  their  darker 
shadows,  and  numbered  Eton  among  his  "  Goshen  spots,  aye  bright  with 
spiritual  sunshine,"  and  furnishing  only  pleasant  imagery  to  his  dreams, 
and  sweet  music  to  his  voices  of  the  night. 

Born  at  Pembroke,  in  1795,  William  Sidney  Walker  (so  named  after 
his  godfather,  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith),  too  soon  and  too  prominently  be- 
came notable  as  a  precocious  child.  At  eighteen  months  repeating  ore 
rotundo,  a  host  of  nursery  rhymes  ;  at  two  years  giving  a  semi-public 
reading  of  the  history  of  England  at  Liverpool ;  at  five,  a  veteran  adept 
at  history  in  general ;  at  six,  applying  to  his  tailor  for  the  exegesis  of  a 
hard  line  in  Milton,  and,  on  being  assured  by  the  perplexed  sartor  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  such  things,  making  rejoinder,  "  I  am  so  sorry 
you  do  not  know  about  such  books,  they  would  make  you  so  happy. 
Henceforth  the  petticoated  moralist  must  have  cordially  acquiesced  in  the 
philosophy  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  greeting,  as  the  legend  goes,  to  a  depu- 
tation of  eighteen  tailors  :  "  Good  morning  to  you,  gentlemen  both  /" 
But  seriously,  these  premature  fruits  of  the  child's  inner  life  have  only 
too  evident  a  relation  to  the  apples  of  Sodom  ;  and  could  he  have  then 
shared  in  his  tailor's  serene  opacity  of  vision  in  matters  critical,  he  might 
have  turned  out  a  more  robust  and  healthy  and  effective  thinker.  At 
ten  years  old,  Sidney  goes  about  with  exuberantly  stuffed  pockets,  which 
attract  attention  by  their  unseemly  plethora,  and  are  found  to  contain 
"  many  translations  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  and  very  ably  done."  In  a 
few  months  he  sets  to  work  at  an  epic  poem,  and  his  nerves  have  a  grand 
crash.  Anon  we  find  him  at  Eton,  carrying  off  prizes  and  scholarships, 
more  than  are  good  for  his  constitution.  Dr.  Keate  has  to  invent  a  new 
class  of  "  impositions,"  with  a  special  reference  to  this  lad,  who  knows 
every  line  of  Homer  by  rote  ;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ironically  pro- 
posing the  "  Court  Guide"  as  a  subject  for  Greek  verse,  is  taken  at  his 
word,  and  a  page  of  the  work  is  presented  in  unexceptionable  iambics  lor 
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immediate  inspection.*  At  seventeen,  he  publishes  by  subscription  the 
first  four  books  of  his  epic,  "  Gustavus  Vasa,"  with  select  translations  from 
Homer  and  KlopstoclL  Next  year  he  is  figuring  away  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  deep  in  the  classics,  in  Byron,  in  reviewing  for  the 
Quarterly,  and  in  penning  vers  de  society  odes,  epigrams,  and  what  not. 
Here,  too,  he  becomes  recognised  as  a  "  Sim/'  as  the  adherents  of  the  late 
Mr.  Simeon  are  called  at  Grants.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Simeon,  and  eke  of  Mr.  WUberforce,  and  of  other  members  of  what 
Sir  James  Stephen  styles  the  Clapham  Sect,  poor  Sidney  is  not  long  m 
becoming  a  confirmed  uadprononct  sceptic. 

Of  this  hereafter.  Meantime,  the  slender  narrative  of  his  subsequent 
life-history  claims  our  notice.  In  1819  he  took  his  B.A.  degree — nar- 
rowly escaping  plucking,  from  his  mathematical  deficiencies ;  although 
soon  after  vindicating  Ins  scholarship,  as  a  ripe  and  good  classic,  by  the 
brilliant  kclat  which  marked  his  triumphant  competition  for  a  Fellowship 
at  Trinity.  That  Fellowship  he  resigned,  when  compelled  to  "elect 
between  resignation  and  clerical  ordination.  While  he  held  it,  his  un- 
tmsmesa-like  habits  seem  to  have  made  it  of  little  benefit  to  him,  and  his 
yearnings  after  married  life  only  rendered  his  collegiate  seclusion  a  kind 
of  ebgnitas  sine  otto :  deep  and  reverential  was  his  sentiment  towards 
womankind  ;  but  how  to  evince  it,  how  to  turn  it  to  account,  was  past 
finding  out ;  for  his  u  diminutive  stature — his  very  perceptible  defects  of 
vision— his  awkward  gait — his  uncouth  address—his  eccentric  manners, 
conveying,  to  those  who  knew  him  not,  the  impression  of  insanity  or 
idiocy — his  slovenly  dress — his  neglected  person — presented  to  the  female 
eye  a  tout  ensemble,  to  overcome  the  effect  of  which,  required  an  appre- 
ciation of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  rarely  found,  except  in  the 
highest  order  of  female  minds.'*  And  even  his  intellectual  gifts  were 
disadvantageous^  exhibited,  or  rather  concealed ;  he  had  no  conversation 
whatever — his  gestures  were  awkward  and  uneasy — his  tones  hesitating 
and  tedious.  "  Incapable  of  choosing  a  profession,  or  of  engaging  in 
any  regular  and  systematic  course  of  study,  he  frittered  away  and  ex- 
hausted his  noble  powers,  for  years  together,  in  employments  utterly  un- 
worthy of  them  ;  in  minute  verbal  criticism  for  obscure  periodicals  ;  hi 
occasional  essays,  for  the  most  part  on  trifling  subjects ;  in  burlesque 
imitations  of,  and  parodies  upon,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  authors."  A 
tutor  of  his  college  predicted  that  he  would  live  all  his  life  a  bookseller's 
drudge,  and  at  last  be  run  over  and  killed  by  a  hackney-coach,  while 
passing  from  one  shop  to  another.  Among  his  more  important  occupa- 
tions were  his  superintendence  of  the  progress  of  Milton's  "  De  Cultu 
Dei"  through  the  University  press,  his  editorship  of  Knight's  "  Corpus 
Poetarum  Latinorum,"  and  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  still  in  MS.,  which 
are  very  copious,  and  for  the  publication  of  which,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 

*  Bven  had  young  Sidney  no  other  offensive  characteristics,  tki*  was  amply 
sufficient  to  make  him  an  object  of  profound  disgust  to  the  general  run  of  school- 
boys. We  remember  how  odious  to  our  class  was  the  very  name  of  the  English 
opium-eater,  because  our  Paedagogue  was  constantly  quoting  him  as  one  who  could, 
ere  he  had  nearly  reached  our  age,  translate  the  newspapers  into  Greek  as  he  went 
along :  it  even  became  a  source  of  savage  regret  to  us  that  Mr.  de  Quinoey  had  not 
gone  a  little  farther  and  fared  a  good  deal  worse  in  his  laudanum  doses.  It  was 
a  moot  point  that  we  should  tell  him  as  much,  with  our  compliments,  in  a  round 
robin. 
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W.  N.  Lettsom,  many  eager  expectants  are  on  the  alert.  Mr.  Moultrie 
tells  us  that  a  very  large  mass  of  Walker's  miscellaneous  criticism  is  still 
waiting  for  an  editor,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  his  friends  are 
justified  in  anticipating  in  his  behalf,  the  eventual  reputation  of  a  Hermann 
or  a  Porson  in  English  literature.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to 
resign  his  Fellowship,  on  conscientious  scruples,  a  dreary  lot  remained  ; 
his  pen  was  his  only  bread-winner,  and  its  swiftest,  strongest  service 
realised  hut  a  hard  crust  Mental  derangement  crippled  his  powers. 
His  high-hearted  friend,  W.  Mackworth  rraed,  generously  and  most 
delicately  redeemed  him  from  utter  destitution.  His  days  were  now 
passed  chiefly  in  London,  in  squalid  lodgings  ;  though  at  intervals  he 
re- visited  Cambridge,  Eton,  Rugby,  and  other  abodes  of  his  past  friend- 
*  ships  and  present  friends.  His  tormenting  consciousness  of  his  physical 
peculiarities  kept  him  within  doors  for  weeks  together,  and  hallucinations 
of  painful  intensity  and  variety  preyed  on  his  every-day  life.  Like 
Socrates,  he  had  his  demon,  but  one  of  more  baleful  presence.  A  dis- 
tressing bodily  malady  attacked  him,  and,  being  neglected,  made  irre- 
parable inroads  on  his  constitution.  His  days  grew  darker  and  darker 
unto  the  perfect  night.  Just  before  the  last  scene  of  all,  a  brief  though 
right  pleasant  solace  cheered  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  pecuniary 
donation,  designed  for  him  by  a  Mr.  Crawshay.  This  was  in  1846.  But 
before  the  whole  of  the  proposed  change  in  his  circumstances  could  be 
effected — a  principle  feature  in  which  was  his  removal  to  the  house  of  his 
benefactor — William  Sidney  Walker  was,  as  we  say,  no  more.  As  his 
life,  so  his  death  was  that  of  one  disquieted  and  unresting— of  one  tossed 
with  tempests,  and  not  comforted.  For  he  wasted  away,  and  died  in  the 
dank  cell  of  Doubting  Castle,  if  not  by  the  club  of  Giant  Despair 
himself. 

Scepticism  was  in  many  respects  the  bane  of  his  existence — the  head 
and  front  of  his  offending.  And  in  him  we  have  one  more  instance  of 
the  possibility,  by  many  still  doubted,  if  not  denied,  of  the  co-existence  of 
a  strong  sceptical  tendency  with  whatsoever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report 
in  the  moral  life — with  purity  of  heart,  and  even  a  pervading  presence  of 
devout  religious  principle.  His  biographer,  a  man  of  undisputed  ortho- 
doxy, observes  that  Walker,  "  like  some  of  the  most  distinguished  here- 
siarchs  of  the  present  day,  combined  with  a  highly  sensitive  conscience, 
and  with  deep  and  pure  religious  affections,  a  morbidly  sceptical  un- 
derstanding." Whatever  laxity  of  creed  may  have  been  his,  it  produced 
"  no  external  change  of  conduct."  His  morals  as  a  free-thinker  were 
not  in  any  wise  those  of  a  free-liver.  "Never  was  scepticism  more 
involuntary,**  and  never,  we  are  assured,  would  a  cordial  conviction  of 
the  orthodox  system  have  been  more  gratefully  welcomed  than  by  this 
outcast  from  its  pale.  Saith  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  There  are,  as  in 
philosophy  so  in  divinity,  sturdy  doubts,  and  boisterous  objections, 
wherewith  the  unhappiness  of  our  knowledge  too  nearly  acquainteth  us. 
More  of  these  hath  no  man  known  than  myself.  ...  It  is  impossible 
that,  either  in  the  discourse  of  man,  or  in  the  infallible  voice  of  God,  to 
the  weakness  of  our  apprehensions  there  should  not  appear  irregularities, 
contradictions,  and  antinomies  :  myself  could  show  a  catalogue  of  doubts, 
never  yet  imagined  nor  questioned,  as  I  know,  which  are  not  resolved  at 
the  first  hearing ;  not  fantastic  queries  or  objections  of  air  ;  for  I  cannot 
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hear  of  atoms  in  divinity."*  To  some  minds  this  array  of  antinomies 
presents  a  far  more  imposing  and  hostile  front  than  to  others  ;  the  cata- 
logue of  doubts  is  stereotyped  in  their  book  of  life  ;  and  this  in  spite  of 
an  incessant  longing  for  riddance  of  the  negative,  and  for  fall  assurance 
of  the  positive.  John  Stirling  and  William  Sidney  Walker  are  types 
of  this  class.  It  has  been  observedf  that  there  are  many,  especially 
men  whose  business  makes  them  much  conversant  with  the  world,  to 
whose  minds  a  scepticism  like  that  of  Voltaire  is  not  only  a  natural 
element,  but  one  in  which  they  feel  contented,  and  out  of  which  they 
seek  not  for  escape.  Not  to  this  order  belong  the  sceptics  of  whom  we 
speak — far  less  to  the  coarse  scoffing  ribalds  of  militant  infidelity,  the 
unclean  spirits  of  aggressive  materialism.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  con- 
founded with  such,  as  they  sometimes  are.  Charles  Lamb  remarked 
that  the  impediments  and  the  facilitations  to  a  sound  belief  are  various 
and  inscrutable  as  the  heart  of  man  ;  some  believe  upon  weak  principles, 
others  cannot  feel  the  efficacy  of  the  strongest.  How  does  Tennyson 
meet  the  sweeping  assumption  that  doubt  is  devil-born  ?  "I  know  not," 
he  replies — 

"  I  know  not :  one  indeed  I  knew 

In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 

Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true. 

u  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds ."{ 

A  thoughtful  writer  has  said,  that  while  there  is  a  temper  of  mind 
inventive  of  doubts,  the  cleverness  in  which  it  originates  being  as  dex- 
terity of  finger  without  wisdom  of  heart,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a 
scepticism  arising  inevitably  in  a  life  of  right  endeavour  and  desire,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  moral  indications,  though  to  pass  through  it 
be  one  of  the  most  painful  moral  processes. §  It  is  Mr.  Moultrie's  own 
remark,  that  a  mind  so  subtle  and  speculative  as  Walker's  could  hardly 
by  possibility  avoid,  during  the  course  of  its  development,  the  passage 
through  a  fiery  trial  of  doubt  or  unbelief;  "  few,  probably,  of  his  most 
intellectual  contemporaries  at  Cambridge — very  few  certainly  of  the 
academical  generation  immediately  succeeding  his— escaped  altogether 
from  the  same  ordeal/'  The  reasonings  of  some  of  these  dubitators 
were  such  as  Wordsworth  describes : 

Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,  maxims,  creeds, 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar  ;  calling  the  mind, 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plain  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honours.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  till,  demanding  formal  proof, 
And  seeking  it  in  everything!  they  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine, 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties, 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair. || 

They  were  nothing  if  not  critical ;  ill  at  ease  except  when  breaking 

*  "  Religio  Medici,"  §  xix.,  xxi.  t  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1850. 

t  u  In  Memoriam."  §  Lynch's  "Theophilus  Trinal."  (  "The  Prelude,"  book  xi. 
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up  their  own  doctrinal  system,  and  shattering  their  own  intellectual  cob* 
stitutioo.  Not  that  they  loved  to  see  the  desire  of  their  eyes  taken 
away  with  a  stroke,  and  that  the  stroke  of  their  own  restless  arm  ;  not 
that  they  exulted  in  the  ruins  of  a  conflagration  lit  by  their  own  torch ; 
for  these  dissolutions  of  creed  and  credit  cost  them  many  a  bitter  pang, 
and  out  of  these  divisions  came  great  searching*  and  sorrowings  of  heart. 
But  inquirers  of  Walker's  type  came  of  a  gentler  and  more  tender  sort, 
and  feh  more  keenly  the  penalties  of  a  sceptical  tendency,  and  struggled 
more  earnestly  against  its  withering  influence,  and  had  lets  disposition  to 
subject  every  suspected  tenet,  every  cuUUegomenon,  to  the  ordeal  of 
touch.  They  were  more  patient,  hopeful,  loving.  While  the  others 
passed  judgment  in  hot  haste  on  every  dogma  which  to  them  seemed 
barren,  demanding  that  it  should  be  cut  down,  and  no  longer  cumber 
the  ground — these,  at  least,  pleaded  for  a  respite,  for  farther  trial,  when, 
if  the  doomed  tree  should  bear  fruit — well ;  but  if  not,  then,  after  that, 
let  it  be  cut  down.  If  sceptics  they  must  be,  it  was  not  because  they 
loved  to  have  it  so  ;  and  to  them  there  was  anguish  in  the  self-communiiig 
cry,  "  What  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof !" 

* AtrtoT*  oirurro,  koukl,  tccuya  MpKOfMU. 
"Ertpa  d*  €<p  crtpZiv 

KOKO.  KOKQtV  KVpth* 

Designed,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  their  diffi- 
culties had  a  special  and  exigeant  penalty.  What  were  they  to  do  ? 
"  This  surely  was  a  miserable  man,"  says  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  of  a 
clergyman,  who,  yielding  to  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  age,  had 
gone  astray  from  the  firm  foundation  of  an  ancient  faith,  and  wandered 
into  a  cloud  region,  where  everything  was  misty  and  deceptive,  ever 
mocking  him  with  a  semblance  of  reality,  but  still  dissolving  when  he 
flung  himself  upon  it  for  support  and  rest  "  His  instinct  and  early 
training  demanded  something  steadfast ;  but,  looking  forward,  he  beheld 
vapours  piled  on  vapours,  and  behind  him  an  impassable  gulf  between 
the  man  of  yesterday  and  to-day  ;  on  the  borders  of  which  he  paced  to 
and  fro,  sometimes  wringing  his  hands  in  agony,  and  often  making  his 
own  woe  a  theme  of  scornful  merriment  "f  Could  such  a  prospect  be 
endurable  by  one  of  Sidney  Walker's  sensitive  conscientiousness?  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  common  prescription  by  grave  and  experienced 
doctors  of  the  Church,  as  the  panacea,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  only  medica- 
ment, in  such  abnormal  cases  was  this — to  take  orders  in  spite  of  scep- 
ticism, and  by  dint  of  active  parochial  duty  work  off  its  mischievous 
humours.  "  Why  stand  all  day  idle  in  the  market-place  ?  Why  not  go 
work  forthwith  in  the  vineyard  ?"  Surely  that  would  dispel  the  crotchets 
of  hours  of  idleness.  Such  was  the  advice  of  some  good  men  ;  and  by 
some  troubled  consciences  it  was  adopted.  John  Sterling  adopted  it — 
we  know  with  what  results.  H  Adreds  of  others  have  adopted  it — some- 
times with  seeming  success,  sometimes  with  notorious  failure.  Sidney 
Walker  did  not  adopt  it ;  and  he,  we  think,  was  wise  in  his  resolve. 
For,  although  there  are  situations  where  the  advice  is  unquestionably 
sound,  cases  of  "  embarrassed  thought"  when  the  only  cure  must  be 

*  Eurip.  Hecuba.  f  "  The  Christmas  Banquet" 
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sought  in  practical  duty,  not  in  closet  contemplation ;  yet,  as  a  living 
writer  has  put  it,  there  is  a  distinction  to  he  drawn  between  spiritual 
and  simply  historical  religion — between  doubts  arising  from  spiritual 
obtuseness,  and  those  which  are  due  to  want  of  historical  light.  Mr. 
Keble  recommended  Arnold  to  take  a  curacy  as  the  best  means  of  clear- 
ing up  Trinitarian  difficulties ;  but  whatever  sanction  this  particular  case 
might  appear  to  lend  to  the  counsel  of  that  truly  devout  poet  and  able 
divine,  there  is  only  too  real  a  truth  in  the  comment  of  heterodoxy,  that 
this  was  viewing  "  orders"  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  backboard,  which,  by 
dint  of  obliging  a  man  to  look  as  if  he  were  straight,  end  by  making 
him  so ;  and  however  the  scheme  may  answer  in  the  case  of  a  curved 
spine,  its  application  to  a  warped  faith  or  a  crooked  creed  involves  at  the 
best  a  species  of  self- dissimulation,  a  latent,  underlying  sham.  Hence 
our  conviction  that  in  the  casuistry  of  his  own  difficulty  as  to  ordination, 
Walker's  resolution  was  wise  as  a  judgment  as  well  as  honourable  as  a 
sacrifice ;  and  that  here  too,  whatever  expediency  might  suggest,  honesty 
was  the  best  policy. 

As  to  his  position  as  an  author,  the  future  rather  than  the  present  must 
pronounce.  Professedly,  his  writings  of  most  mark  and  likelihood  re- 
main to  be  published.  The  "  Poetical  Remains*'  comprise  many  agree- 
able and  tender  verses — some  quaint  and  humorous — recalling  now  the 
manner  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  now  of  R.  C.  Trench,  and  now  of  Moul- 
trie, or  Sterling,  or  Mimes,  but  ever  "  with  a  difference."  Nor  does  he 
probably  equal  any  of  the  minor  poets  just  mentioned  ;  certainly  not  the 
first  or  the  last  of  them.  It  is  rather  by  a  musical  interval,  an  isolated 
passage  here  and  there,  than  by  any  sustained  excellence  of  thought  or 
style,  that  he  wins  the  ear,  and  occasionally  whispers  to  the  heart.  He 
never  whispers  an  6* erf r aught  heart,  to  bid  it  break ;  never  stirs  it  with 
a  trumpet  note ;  never  startles  it  with  revelations  of  its  own  hidden 
mystery,  nor  thrills  it  with  echoes  of  its  secret  waitings,  nor  agitates  it 
with  a  dramatised  revival  of  its  dearest  ancient  memories,  nor  wrings  it 
with  electric  suggestion  of  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance,  too  deep  for 
tears.  It  is  a  left-handed  compliment  to  the  poet,  if  we  bid  the  reader 
construct  an  affirmative  out  of  these  negatives,  and  thus  gather  what  he 
is  from  learning  what  he  is  not.  Yet  the  poet  has  his  merits— pensive 
fancy,  mild  contemplativeness,  and  snatches  of  soothing  melody.  And 
his  verses  garner  at  least  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,  though  innocent 
of  the  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  To  append  specimens  of  sufficient 
longitude,  our  own  latitude  now  forbids.  And  it  may  seem  absurd,  or 
unjust,  to  wind  up  with  one  or  two  shreds  and  patches,  as  illustrative  of 
the  robes  whence  they  are  rudely  torn.  Yet,  at  this  risk,  and  with  this 
proviso,  we  annex  a  fragment  from  the  poem  headed  "  Wandering 
Thoughts,"  a  favourable  instance  of  his  serious  mood : 

O  Stella  1  golden  star  of  youth  and  love ! 
In  thy  soft  name  the  voice  of  other  years 

Seems  sounding ;  each  green  court,  and  archfed  grove, 
Where,  hand  in  hand,  we  walked,  again  appears, 
Called  by  the  spell :  the  very  clouds  and  tears 

O'er  which  thy  dawning  lamp  its  splendour  darted, 
Gleam  bright :  and  they  are  there,  my  youthful  peers, 

The  lofty-minded  and  the  gentle-hearted ; 

The  beauty  of  the  earth— the  light  of  days  departed, — 
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All,  all  return  ;  and  with  them  comes  a  throng 

Of  withered  hopes,  and  loves  made  desolate ; 
And  high  resolves,  cherish'd  in  silence  long, 

Yea,  struggling  still  beneath  the  incumbent  weight 

Of  spirit-duelling  Time,  and  adverse  fate. 
These  only  live ;  all  else  have  passed  away 

To  Memory's  spectre-land ;  and  She,  who  sate 
'Mid  that  bright  choir  so  bright,  is  now  as  they — 
A  morning  dream  of  life,  dissolving  with  the  Jay. 

The  following  Vindicue  Margaritarue  may  be  given  in  evidence  of 
Walker's  more  sportive  manner ;  the  lines  are  such  as  one  might  look 
for,  on  the  same  subject,  from  Elia,*  or  Leigh  Hunt,  or  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge ;  and  with  them,  and  with  reference  to  them,  we  utter  our  Vos 
piaudite  : 

Sweet  name !  that,  utter'd  or  remembered,  brings 

Before  the  thoughts  a  thousand  lovely  things  ; 

Bright  clustering  pearls,  and  flowers  of  rainbow  dyes,f 

And  dearer  visions  of  beloved  eyes  ; 

Charming  alike,  whatever  shape  thou  wear— 

Whether  thou  put  on  Peggy's  rustic  air, 

Or  8 mile  from  merry  Meg's  familiar  face, 

Or  glide  along  with  Marjory's  ancient  grace, 

Or  frisk  as  Madge,  wild,  mischievous,  and  sly. 

Or  tower  in  Margaret's  courtly  dignity ; 

Hail  to  thee  still !  and  may  the  wretch  profane, 

Who  blurs  thy  spotless  fame  with  ribald  stain,t 

Fall  prone  before  the  name  he  dares  despise, 

Unpitied  victim  of  some  Margaret's  eyes ; 

And  vainly  penitent,  with  suppliant  tongue 

Retract  bis  scorn,  and  mourn  his  slanderous  wrong ! 

*  Nor  do  we  forget  his  (Lamb's)  sweet  stanzas  to  Margaret  W ,  "  in  happy 

hour," 

Christened  from  that  humble  flower 

Which  we  a  daisy  caH 

5  The  China- Aster,  called  in  French,  La  Heine  Marguerite. 
Let  the  galled  jade  wince.    We  love  the  name  too  well  to  be  touched  by  the 
poet's  curse.    Nor  did  we  ever  hear  the  name  maligned  but  once,  and  that  was 
by  a  lady—a  fair  and  wise  one  too,  and  herself  a  Margaret,  "pearl  of  great 
price.*' 
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DONE  INTO  ENOLI8H  BY  JOHN  OXENFORD. 


THE  ROYAL  PAIS. 
They  lov'd  each  other  dearly, 

The  prince  and  princess  fair, 
But  ne  er  could  come  together, 

So  deep  the  waters  were. 
M  Oh,  canst  thou  swim,  my  dearest  ? 

Then  swim  across  to  me ; 
To  guide  thee  as  thou  comest 

111  kindle  tapers  three." 

A  wicked  nun  o'erhearing,' 
Who  soundly  seemed  to  sleep, 

Blew  out  the  burning  tapers— 
The  royal  youth  sank  deep. 

He  lay  beneath  the  waters, 

The  maiden's  grief  was  sore, 
And  straight  she  hasten'd  weeping 

Unto  her  mother's  door. 

"Oh,  mother,  dearest  mother ! 

So  sadly  aches  my  head. 
That  I  must  go  a-walking 

On  yon  sea-shore,"  she  said. 
"Oh,  daughter,  dearest  daughter ! 

Alone  thou  must  not  be; 
80  call  thy  youngest  brother, 

And  he  shall  go  with  thee." 
"Oh,  mother,  dearest  mother ! 

My  brother  is  a  child : 
The  birds  he's  always  shooting 

That  on  the  heath  run  wild?' 

"  Oh,  daughter,  dearest  daughter ! 

Alone  thou  must  not  be ; 
80  wake  thy  youngest  sister, 

And  she  shall  go  with  thee" 
M  Oh,  mother,  dearest  mother  I 

My  sister  is  a  child ; 
The  fiow*rs  she's  always  plucking 

That  on  the  heath  grow  wild/7 
To  church  then  went  the  mother. 

To  the  sea  the  royal  maid; 
And  till  she  came  to  a  fisherman, 

Along  the  shore  she  stray'd. 

M  Quick,  cast  thy  nets,  good  fisherman 

For  great  shall  be  thy  prise 
If  thou  the  prince  will  catch  me 

"Who  under  the  water  lies." 
He  casts  his  net  in  the  water, 

And  into  his  boat  she's  gone. 
And  they  fish,  and  they  fish  till  they  bring 
him 

To  sight— that  good  king's  son. 
Then  in  her  arms  she  clasp'd  him, 

And  his  pallid  lips  she  press'd : 

Dear  lips,  if  you  could  speak  now, 

what  joy  would  fill  my  breast.'* 
She  clasp'd  him  to  her  bosom. 

And  sprang  with  him  into  the  sea : 

Good  night,  dear  father  and  mother, 

No  more  you'll  ate  of  me." 

The  bells  were  heard  a-ringing, 
There  was  many  a  doleful  cry : 
A  royal  youth  and  maiden 
In  death  united  lie." 

Popular  Old  BaUad. 

.  THE  BEB 

Once  a  maiden  saw  a  bee 
Who  was  humming  merrily : 
As  it  hither,  thither  flew, 
Bweetuess  from  the  flowers  it  drew. 
"How  is.thisP'inquir'd  the  maid : 


••Deadly  poison  is  in  some. 
Yet  to  all  alike  you  come  f* 
•  Nay,"  the  busy  insect  said, 
"Sweetness  I  can  ever  find. 
But  the  poison  leave  behind." 


Glbim. 


THE  RECOGNITION. 
The  music  sounds,  the  youths  and  maids 

Dance  round  the  linden-tree, 
And  there's  a  couple  no  one  knows— 

They  seem  of  high  degree. 

They  move  their  feet  in  fashion  strange. 

As  up  and  down  they  go. 
Exchanging  smiles  and  nodding  heads ; 

The  lady  whispers  low  : 
"  My  gallant  youngster,  in  your  hat 

An  ocean-flow'r  I  see, 
Which  plainly  shows  you  are  not  one 

•*  A  water-sprite  you  are ;— to  win 

Some  village-belle  you  wish. 
I  knew  your  teeth  at  onoe— they're  like 

The  backbone  of  a  fish." 

They  move  about  in  fashion  strange, 
As  up  and  down  they  go, 

Exchanging  smiles  and  nodding  heads; 
The  youngster  whispers  low : 

"My  lady  fair,  pray  tell  me  how 
Tour  hand  so  cold  could  get, 

And  why  the  border  of  your  gown- 
Tour  snow-white  gown— is  wet  ? 

*  I  recognised  you  at  a  glance. 

With  all  your  sportive  tricks ; 
Like  me,  you  are  no  child  of  man, 

But  my  good  aunt,  the  Nix." 

Politely  they  exchange  adieus, 

The  dance  at  last  is  done, 
They  know  each  other  far  too  well, 

And  would  each  other  shun. 

Heine. 

A  PERUVIAN  HTMN  TO  THE  GODDESS  OP 
RAIN. 
Lovely  goddess !— heaven's  daughter, 
With  the  brimming  water-pitcher, 
Which  thy  brother  sometimes  shatters ; 
Then  come  forth  the  fearful  tempests, 
Lightning— thunder. 
Lovely  goddess !— royal  offspring, 
Sometimes,  too,  thougivest  showers, 
Softly  falling,  or  thou  strewest 
Airy  flakes  and  weighty  hailstones. 
Thus  ordain'd  the  Mighty  Spirit, 
Great  world- ruler,  Viratocha,* 
That  thou  shouldst  perform  thine  office. 

Herder. 

THE  BOHEMIAN  FEAST. 
Bohemia's  king  once  gave  a  feast. 

On  golden  tables  many  a  dish 
Was  plac'd,  and  tow*ring  o'er  the  rest 

A  huge  fool's  nett—*  giant  fish. 
The  monarch  carv'd  the  monster  gravely. 

When,  dress'd  in  ancient  Hebrew  style, 
Out  leap'd  a  little  fellow  bravely, 

And  said  that  he  was  Jonas ;  while 
He  kiss'd  the  hand  with  grateful  air 

Which  freed  him  from  such  sorry  durance ; 
So  apt  and  smart  his  answers  were. 

The  king  was  pleas'd  with  his  assurance. 
"  My  clever  little  man,"  said  he, 

"  I'm  very  glad  that  you  have  come ; 


*  The  supreme  deity  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.— J.  O. 
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What  sends  you  hither,  pray,  to  me  ? 

What  country  do  you  call  your  home?" 
*•  By  trade."  he  answer'd, u  Vm  a  fool, 

And  find  a  home  where'er  they  pay. 
With  you,  until  my  wit  grows  dull, 

I'll  stop,  and  then  I'll  walk  away. 
With  Herr  von  Limburg  long  I  Stopp'd ; 

Too  soft  was  he,  1  too  severe, 
So  his  acquaintance,  sire,  I  dropped, 

And  like  a  hero,  venturd  here." 
The  monarch  calls  the  fools  at  court 

To  try  this  little  forward  chap, 
And  thinks  it  will  be  famous  sport 

If  he  can  catch  him  in  a  trap. 
Two  ancient  blockheads  hobble  in. 

With  motley  coals  upon  their  backs, 
Who  with  their  heavy  tongues  begin 

Their  pointless,  spiritless  attacks. 
They  touch  him  not,  do  all  they  can ; 

They  hate  this  contest  of  their  wtts> 
While  the  unsparing  little  man 

With  ev*ry  answer  smartly  hits. 
The  dwarf  checkmates  the  clumsy  pair ; 

A  prophet  in  a  foreign  land. 
His  heart  is  light  and  free  from  care, 

He  does  not  know  how  matters  stand. 
The  dullards  cannot  speak  a  word ; 

The  king  takes  off  their  swords  of  wood. 
And  says, "  The  dwarf  has  gain'd  the  sword, 

You  ancient  fools  for  nought  are  good. 
You  may  retire:  the  man  in  red, 

Be  certain,  all  arrears  will  pay." 
They  both  depart  with  looks  of  dread; 

Their  spoils  the  joyous  dwarf  array. 
He  pelts  them  off  with  one  more  jest, 

Joke  begets  joke  of  Attic  savour; 
Never  so  long  endurM  the  feast, 

Ne'er  had  the  wine  so  fine  a  flavour. 
The  king  gives  all  to  understand 

That  such  delight  he  never  found. 
He  and  the  dwarf  seem  hand  in  hand  f 

How  apt  is  each  reply !  how  sound  1 
From  all  the  jester  drives  dull  care, 

Gives  sage  advice  to  statesmen  grave ; 
Quoth  he/'  I've  found  a  country,  where 

A  host  of  friends  I'm  sure  to  nave." 
At  last  he  sees  the  red  man  bring 

A  charger  closely  cover'd  over ; 
With  looks  of  spiteful  joy,  the  king 

Just  lifts,  and  then  puts  down  the  cover. 
The  dwarf,  grown  bold  beyond  compunction, 

Dares  through  the  opening  to  peep, 
Regardless  of  the  king's  injunction, 

And  then  begins  to  cry  and  weep. 
"  Two  human  heads  I  plainly  saw. 

With  broken  accents  thus  ne  spoke-* 
"  What  wretch,  whom  no  respect  could  awe, 

Has  dared  your  anger  to  provoke  r" 
••Nay"  was  the  monarch's  cool  reply, 

"  I  ow'd  that  couple  no  ill-will, 
They've  grown  too  old  for  me,  thought  I, 

And  are  not  fit  their  place  to  fill. 
Those  are  the  tools  whom  you  so  festly 

With  your  surpassing  wit  overthrew ; 
Thus  you  have  seal'd  their  fate  completely— 

What  with  such  blockheads  could  I  do  ? 
A  wise  man  who  has  lost  his  wit 

Serves  among  fools  to  waken  mirth ; 
But  silene'd  fools  can  ne'er  be  fit 

For  any  purpose  upon  earth." 
The  dwarf  feels  something  cold  as  snow 

Down  to  his  very  vitals  dart, 
And  then  his  cheeks  begin  to  glow. 

And  thus  he  speaks,  with  heavy  heart : 
"  The  fiend  may  here  be  fool  for  me ; 

If  e'er  my  life  I  meant  to  lose, 
A  hero,  not  a  fool  I'd  be, 

Great  folks  with  nonsense  to  amuse. 
So  I'll  return  into  my  fish, 

A  jester's  blood  all  spirit  cools ; 
The  patrons  who  for  young  fools  wish, 

Must  not  put  out  the  ancient  fools. 

A.  y.  Asm. 

*  Surely  the  shepherd  who  sung  this 
t  Probably  written  in  Paris.—/.  O. 


AUTUMN  SONG. 
Across  the  meadows  flew  the  bird, 
And  in  the  sun  his  notes  I  heard; 
They  spoke  tome  with  magic  tone: 
"  Adieu,  adieu— at  last  I'm  gone. 
Far,  far  away 
I  haste  to-day." 

Such  strange  emotions  then  I  had, 
I  felt  so  pleas'd,  and  yet  so  sad ; 
With  painful  joy,  with  joyouspain, 
My  bosom  rose  and  sank  again. 
Heart,  oh,— my  heart ! 
Breaking  with  pleasure  or  pain  thou  art. 

But  when  I  saw  the  leaves  fall  sere, 
I  said,  ••  The  autumn  now  is  here. 
Away  the  birds  of  summer  hie* 
Perhaps  like  them  all  love  may  fly, 
Far.  far  away. 
With  the  passing  day  " 

But  soon  returned  the  summer  sky ; 
Again  the  littlo  bird  was  nigh, 
And,  looking  on  my  bitter  tears, 
8ang,  "Never  love  the  winterfesa 
Never,  never— 
It  lives  as  the  light  of  spring  for  ever/' 

Ludwio  Trocx. 

SHEPHERD  SONG .• 
Go,  my  sheep,  to  pasture  go, 
Where  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow, 
There  you'll  find  a  banquet  rare, 
There  the  clearest  waters  are. 
There  the  brook  which  coolly  flows, 
Through  .the  sweetest  pasture  goes ; 
Cool  your  throats,  delay  it  not, 
For  the  noontide  sun  is  hot. 
Go,  my  sheep,  where'er  you  please, 
I  will  follow  at  my  < — 


Go,  you  cannot  be  a  prey 
To  the  savage  wolf  to-day. 
While  the  field*  yon  ramble  over 
You  may  crop  the  sweetest  clever. 
Phylaxis  a  guardian  sure, 
And  your  path  will  be  secure. 
When  you  see  bright  Hesper  rtae, 
Glitf  ring  in  the  evening  »**©»;,, 
When  more  deep  becomes  the  shade, 
Seek  the  place  your  shepherd  made. 
But  whene'er  you  hasten  home, 
Mind  with  choicest  milk  you  come. 
Roam  about  where'er  you  will. 
But  be  sure  my  pails  to  fill. 

Zachakjas  Luwd,  16S6. 

ANNO.ITOfr.t 
That  I  may  pour  my  lite  away, 

On  some  broad  plain,  oh  t  let  me  lie; 
Within  this  narrow,  trading  world 

Let  me  not  suffocated  die. 
They  eat  and  drink  with  appetite. 

They  love  th'  existence  of  the  mole; 
The  crevice  of  the  poor-box  lid 

Is  just  as  spacious  as  their  souL 
Their  breeches-pockets  held  their  hands, 

And  in  their  mouth  is  the  cigar. 
Though  their  digestion's  always  good 

Most  indigestible  they  are. 
Let  me  but  see  some  awful  crime. 

Some  mighty,  grand,  colossal  vice, 
But  not  this  flat  morality. 

This  virtue  which  has  got  its  price. 
Take  me  from  hence,  ye  clouds  above, 

Whither  ye  go  I  do  not  care- 
To  Lapland  or  to  Africa, 

To  Pomerania— any  where. 
Oh,  take  me  hence— they  do  notbesr. 

The  clouds  above  are  far  too  wise; 
Bach  flying  o'er  this  town  accurst  ^^^ 

Hurries  its  passage  through  the  ■«** 

was  made  of  porcelain.— J.  O. 
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MEMOIRS  OP  THOMAS  MOORE.' 

Tot  mat  memorial  of  England's  greatest  lyric  poet  comes  before  the 
world  under  unusually  advantageous  circumstances.  Instead  of  being 
ushered  in,  as  in  olden  times,  by  some  lowly  tribute  to  a  lordly  patron,  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  poet  is  himself  a  nobleman  and  a  statesman.  Thomas  Moore 
confided  to  Lord  John  Russell  (baring  obtained  his  kind  promise  to  under- 
take that  service  for  him)  the  task  of  forming  some  sort  of  publication 
out  o£  his  papers  and  journals  which  might  afford  the  means  of  making 
a  provision  for  his  wife  and  family.  Happily  the  intention  of  the  poet  is 
so  far  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Longman  at  once  offered  for  Mr. 
Moore's  papers  such  a  sum,  on  condition  of  Lord  John  Russell  under- 
taking to  be  the  editor,  as  with  the  small  pension  allowed  by  the  Crown, 
would  enable  Mrs.  Moore — the  sole  person  for  whom  death  left  provision 
to  be  made — to  enjoy  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  the  moderate  income 
which  had  latterly  been  the  extent  and  limit  of  the  yearly  family  expenses. 

And  most  gracefully  has  Lord  John  Russell  fulfilled  his  trust.  His 
pietare  of  the  poet,  of  his  gifts  and  genius,  and  of  his  bright  talents  and 
warm  heart,  is  a  tribute  alike  to  the  man,  to  the  poet,  and  to  human 
nature ;  to  that  nature,  to  understand  and  to  interpret  whom,  is  alike  en- 
nobling to  the  peasant  and  to  the  prince. 

The  papers  and  journals  left  behind  him  by  Thomas  Moore  comprise  a 
memoir  extending  to  when  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  old,  happily  con- 
tinued in  his  letters,  more  especially  to  his  mother,  and  finally  carried  out 
in  a  journal  which  begun  in  1818,  extends  to  the  years  1846-7.  Moore's 
life  is  thus,  as  his  noble  biographer  remarks,  represented  in  his  own  ac- 
count from  infancy  to  decay,  whether  in  the  shape  of  memoir,  letters,  or 
diary.  "There  will  be  seen  his  early  progress  as  a  schoolboy;  his  first 
success  as  an  author;  his  marriage ;  the  happiness  of  his  wedded  life;  the 
distress  arising  from  the  defalcation  of  his  deputy  at  Bermuda  ;  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris;  Us  popularity  as  a  poet;  and  lastly,  the  domestic  losses 
which  darkened  his  latter  days,  and  obscured  one  of  the  most  sparkling 
intellects  that  ever  shone  upon  the  world.  His  virtues  and  his  feelings, 
his  happiness  and  his  affections,  his  popularity  as  an  author,  his  success 
in  society,  his  attachment  as  a  friend,  his  love  as  a  son  and  a  husband, 
are  reflected  in  these  volumes." 

Thus  rendered  so  complete  and  yet  so  varied :  presenting  as  a  whole, 
a  continuous  narrative,  yet  a*  if  intentionally  and  for  purposes  of  art, 
thrown  into  the  various  moulds  of  memoir,  correspondence,  and  journal,  so 
as  to  present  the  poet  to  us  in  the  different  phases  of  daily  life,  of  domestic, 
confidential,  and  public  or  literary  correspondence,  and  of  a  more  calm  and 
serious  autobiography;  stilt,  ever  elegant,  scholarly,  imaginative,  and 
agreeable  ;  there  will  not  be,  perhaps,  a  more  valuable  biography, 
looked  upon  simply  as  such,  not  for  the  positive  importance  and 
merits  of  the  individual  portrayed,  so  much  as  for  the  completeness,  the 
literary  perfection,  the  subjugation  of  details  to  individual  portraiture, 
that  is*  thus  made  to  pervade  throughout,  and  to  work  in  unity  towards 
producing  one  great  result — in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature. 

•  Memoirs,  Journal,  aad  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by  the 
Bight  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.    London:  Longmau  and  Co. 
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"  The  most  enraging,"  remarks  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  prefatory  biographi- 
cal essay,  "  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  passions  of  Moore  were  his  domestic 
affections.  It  was  truly  and  sagaciously  observed  of  him  by  his  friend,  Miss 
Godfrey,  *  You  have  contrived,  God  knows  how !  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  to  preserve  all  your  home  fireside  affections  true  and  genuine  as  you 
brought  them  out  with  you  ;  and  this  is  a  trait  in  your  character  that  I  think 
beyond  all  praise ;  it  is  a  perfection  that  never  goes  alone ;  and  I  believe  you 
will  turn  out  a  saint  or  an  angel  after  all.' 

"  Twice  a  week  during  his  whole  life,  except  during  his  absence  in  America 
and  Bermuda,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother.  If  he  had  nothing  else  to  tell 
her,  these  letters  conveyed  the  repeated  assurance  of  his  devotion  and  attach- 
ment. His  expressions  of  tenderness,  however  simple,  and  however  reiterated, 
are,  in  my  estimation,  more  valuable  than  the  brightest  jewels  of  his  wit  They 
flow  from  a  heart  uncorrupted  by  fame,  unspoilt  by  the  world,  and  continue 
to  retain  to  his  old  age  the  accents  and  obedient  spirit  of  infancy.  In  the 
same  stream,  and  from  the  same  source,  flowed  the  waters  of  true,  deep,  touch- 
ing, unchanging  affection  for  his  wife.  From  1811,  the  year  of  his  marriage, 
to  1852,  that  of  his  death,  this  excellent  and  beautiful  person  received  from 
him  the  homage  of  a  lover,  enhanced  by  all  the  gratitude,  all  the  confidence, 
which  the  daily  and  hourly  happiuess  he  enjoyed  were  sure  to  inspire.  Thus, 
whatever  amusement  he  might  find  in  society,  whatever  sights  he  might  behold, 
whatever  literary  resources  he  might  seek  elsewhere,  he  always  returned  to  his 
home  with  a  fresh  feeling  of  delight.  The  time  he  had  been  absent  had  always 
been  a  time  of  exertion  and  of  exile ;  his  return  restored  him  to  tranquillity  and 
to  peace.  Keen  as  was  his  natural  sense  of  enjoyment,  he  never  balanced  be- 
tween pleasure  and  happiness.  His  letters  and  his  journal  bear  abundant 
evidence  of  these  natural  and  deep-seated  affections. 

"  His  affections  as  a  father  were  no  less  genuine,  but  were  not  equally  re- 
warded. The  deaths  of  some  of  his  children  at  an  early  period,  of  his  remaining 
daughter  and  of  his  sons  at  a  more  advanced  age,  together  with  some  other 
circumstances,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  which  was  never 
entirely  dispelled." 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  preface  without  quoting  Lord  John  Russell's 
estimate  of  the  rank  held  by  his  friends  among  poets. 

As  a  poet,  Moore  must  always  hold  a  high  place.  Of  English  lyrical  poets 
he  is  surely  the  first.  Beautiful  specimens  of  lyrical  poetry  may  indeed  be 
found  from  the  earliest  times  of  our  literature  to  the  days  of  Burns,  of  Camp- 
bell, and  of  Tennyson,  but  no  one  poet  can  equal  Moore  in  the  united  excel- 
lence and  abundance  of  his  productions.  Lord  Byron  writes,  upon  reading  one 
or  two  of  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  then  recently  published,  "  To 
me,  some  of  Moore's  last  Erin  sparks,  'As  a  Beam  o'er  the  Face  of  the  Waters,* 
'  When  He  who  adores  Thee,'  '  Oh !  blame  not,'  and  '  Oh  I  breathe  not  his 
Name,*  are  worth  all  the  epics  that  ever  were  composed.'' 

When  we  remember  that  to  these  early  Irish  Melodies  were  added  so  many  num- 
bers of  Irish  Melodies,  National  Melodies,  and  Sacred  Songs,  each  full  of  the  most 
exquisite  poetry,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  lost  in  admiration  at  the  fancy  and  the 
feeling  of  which  the  spring  was  so  abundant,  and  the  waters  so  clear,  the  chiare^ 
frescJie,  e  dolci  acque,  which  seemed  to  flow  perennially  from  an  inexhaustible 
fountain.  In  mentioning  fancy  and  feeling,  I  have  mentioned  what  appear  to 
me  the  two  qualities  in  which  Moore  was  most  rich.  His  was  a  delightful  fancy, 
not  a  sublime  imagination  ;  a  tender  and  touching  feeling,  not  a  rending  and 
overwhelming  passion.  The  other  quality  most  remarkable  is  the  sweetness  of 
the  versification,  arising  from  the  happy  choice  of  words,  and  the  delicacy  of  a 
correct  musical  ear.  Never  has  the  English  language,  except  in  some  few 
songs  of  the  old  poets,  been  made  to  render  such  melody ;  never  have 
the  most  refined  emotions  of  love,  and  the  most  ingenious  creations  of  fancy 
been  expressed  in  a  language  so  simple,  so  easy,  so  natural. 
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Thomas  Moore  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  the  comer  of  little 
Langford-street,  Dublin,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1779 ;  and  he  appears, 
like  many  others  who  have  risen  to  distinction,  to  have  had  his  abilities 
mainly  drawn  out  as  a  child,  and  his  mental  powers  moulded  and  culti- 
vated by  a  mother's  well-directed  sensibilities.  This  is  signally  attested 
in  the  M  Memoirs." 

Two  paramount  fancies  declared  themselves,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, when  very  young,  one  was  for  rhyming,  the  other  for  acting. 
The  commencement  of  his  career  in  rhyming  was  so  very  early  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  memory.  But  the  first  instance  he  could  recal 
of  an  attempt  at  regular  "  versicles  "  was  a  subject  which,  oddly  enough, 
enabled  him  to  give  the  date  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  the  theme  of  his 
muse  having  been  a  certain  toy  very  fashionable  about  the  year  1789  or 
1 790,  called  in  French  a  *c  bandalore,"  and  in  English  a  "  quiz."  To  such 
a  ridiculous  degree  did  the  fancy  for  this  toy  pervade  at  that  time  all 
ranks  and  ages,  that  as  his  own  very  young  doggrel  described  it, — 

The  ladies  too,  when  in  the  streets,  or  walking  in  the  Green, 
Went  quizzing  on,  to  show  their  shapes  and  graceful  mien. 

Mr.  Moore  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Plunket,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (then  Captain  Wellesley,  or  Wesley  ?)  was  playing  with  one 
of  these  toys  the  whole  time  of  the  sitting  of  a  committee. 

In  1795,  Thomas  Moore  became  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  although  this  gave  him  a  sort  of  status  in  life,  and  instead  of 
Master  Thomas  Moore,  as  he  had  been  designated  the  year  before  among 
the  "  Anthologian  "  subscribers,  he  now  read  himself  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  still  he  never  appears  to  have  entertained  that 
affection  or  regard  for  his  alma  mater  that  he  did  for  his  real  mother. 
In  a  letter  dated  June  9,  1800,  written  to  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  publishing  the  "  Anacreon,"  he  says  :  "  I  have  written  a  Greek  ode 
which  is  now  before  the  tribunal  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  if  he  approve  of  it, 
I  shall  have  it  prefixed  to  the  '  Anacreon.'  This,  I  hope,  will  astonish  the 
scoundrelly  monks  of  Trinity,  not  one  of  whom,  I  perceive,  except  the 
provost  and  my  tutor,  have  subscribed  to  the  work.  Heaven  knows  they 
ought  to  rejoice  at  anything  like  an  effort  of  literature  comiDg  out  of 
their  leaden  body  !  I  can  do  without  them  ;  but  tell  Phipps  that  I  will 
not  put  F.  T.  C.  D.  after  his  name,  as  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  world's 
observing  that  but  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  university  where  I  graduated 
gave  his  tribute  to  a  classical  undertaking  of  the  kind.  They  are  a  cursed 
corporation  of  boobies !  and  if  it  were  not  for  my  friend  the  provost,  the 
public  should  know  my  opinion  of  them." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Moore  was  not  taught  to  play  on  the  piano — an 
instrument  on  which  he  became  afterwards  so  proficient  as  to  electrify  his 
friends  when  accompanying  one  of  his  own  unrivalled  melodies — but  he 
took  a  fancy  voluntarily  to  the  task,  he  says,  and  began  to  learn  himself. 
His  career  of  college  honours  terminated  with  a  premium  and  a  certificate 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  ;  and  he  acknowledges  that,  after  some  un- 
availing efforts  (solely  to  please  his  anxious  mother)  and  some  memento  of 
mortification  in  finding  himself  vanquished  by  competitors  whom  he 
knew  to  be  dull  fellows,  he  resolved  in  the  second  year  of  his  course  to 
give  up  the  struggle  entirely,  and  to  confine  himself  to  such  parts  of  the 
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course  as  fell  within  bis  own  tastes  and  pursuits.  He  succeeded  better 
then,  and  got  a  copy  of  the  "  Travels  of  Anarchattis,"  the  first  gain  he 
mode  by  the  pen  destined  to  be  his  chief  support  through  life,  and  a  pre- 
mium.    " Propter  laudabilem  in  versibus  componendis progreuum" 

After  felling  as  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship,  and  getting  somewhat 
involved  with  the  United  Irish  Societies  at  that  time  in  vogue,  for  one  of 
young  Moore's  acquaintances  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Emmet,  the 
conspirator,  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  started  for  London 
to  keep  his  terms  as  student  at  the  Middle  Temple.  He  had,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  made  considerable  progress  in  his  translation  of  the  "  Odes  of 
Anacreon,"  previous  to  his  own  translation  to  the  goeat  metropolis — the 
scene  of  his  future  successes. 

From  the  period  of  leaving  his  mother  and  sisters,  always  so  dear  to 
him,  his  letters  are  far  more  lively  and  ingenuous  than  the  *'  Memoirs.3' 
His  journey  to  London  was  so  far  marked  by  adventure  that  he  met  with 
a  travelling  companion  in  the  stage-coach  whom  he  appears  to  have  had 
good  reason  to  believe  to  belong  to  the  swindling  fraternity.  The  story 
is  told  in  the  "  Memoirs,"  as  also  in  a  letter  to  his  beloved  parent :  we 
prefer  the  latter  version. 

I  will  tell  you  (he  says,  after  describing  his  lodgings,  which  were  at  44, 
George-street,  Portraan-square,  and  his  economical  mode  of  living)  one  or 
two  anecdotes  of  my  journey,  by  which  you  may  conjecture  how  a  novice  like 
me  was  annoyed,  and  which  will  acconnt  for  the  gloomy  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  you  from  Chester.  We  came  into  Holyhead  at  night,  after  a  most  tedious 
and  sickening  passage.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  a  place  in  the 
Chester  mail  of  next  morning.  The  mail  was  full,  but  a  gentleman  cold  me  that 
he  would  wish  to.resign  his  place,  and  that  if  I  chose  I  might  personate  him,  and 
■  answer  to  his  name.  I  accordingly  paid  him,  and  when  the  names  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  called  over,  answered  to  his.  Before  I  went  to  bed,  Mr.  Patrick- 
son  represented  to  me  strongly  the  danger  of  6uch  counterfeiting  in  times  like 
the  present,  which  you  may  be  sure  prevented  me  from  much  sleep  that  night, 
but  in  the  morning  I  contrived  to  nave  my  proper  name  inserted.  Well,  when 
I  was  at  Chester,  I  felt  myself  particularly  unpleasant.  Alone,  and  as  sooty 
as  a  sweep,  I  wandered  like  a  culprit  through  the  streets,  though  conscious 
that  nobody  knew  me.  While  I  was  at  breakfast  in  the  inn  (Tor  you  know  I 
stayed  there  a  day),  a  frantic  fellow  came  in,  who  had  just  ridden  post  from 
Warrington,  and  alter  chasing  the  maids  all  about  the  house,  and  beating  them, 
came  into  the  room  where  I  was,  sat  down  with  me,  told  me  that  he  had  just 
escaped  from  a  strait-waistcoat,  boasted  of  having  killed  a  womau  and  child  the 
night  before  in  the  theatre  of  Warrington,  and  finally,  as  he  had  never  been  in 
Chester  before,  he  would  wait  for  me,  and  we  should  walk  through  the  streets 
together !  Well,  well !  with  some  difficulty  I  got  rid  of  this  dangerous  gen- 
tleman, and  met  very  soon  with  one  still  more  so,  for  a  sharper  is  surely  more 
dangerous  than  a  madman.  The  mail  set  off  from  Chester  with  only  two  pas- 
sengers ;  we  took  up  two  more  at  Northampton,  one  of  whom,  though  a  young 
man,  soon  appeared  to  be,  what  my  father  calls,  an  old  stager.  He  had  been 
on  the  Continent  lately  ;  talked  of  his  hunters  (though  rather  shabby  in  his 
appearance),  and  was  going  to  London  then  only  to  get  rid  of  a  little  money. 
When  he  knew  that  I  was  going  to  the  Temple,  and  had  never  been  in  London 
before,  he  thought  he  had  found  a  nice  subject,  and  paid  the  most  servile  at- 
tentions to  me.  "  He  would  show  me  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis,  we 
should  go  to  the  play  together,  dine  together,"  &c.  By-the-by,  it  came  out  in 
conversation  that  he  had  been  up  all  the  night  previously  playing  cards.  In 
feet,  he  forced  me  to  put  up  at  the  same  inn  (when  we  arrived)  at  which  he 
did;  was  wo  glaringly  civil  &&  to  offer  to  cany  my  portmanteau  forme;  ordered 
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a  room  for  himself  and  me ;  and  bid  the  waiter  take  my  coat,  and  brush  it 
well,  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  When  I  mentioned  my  wish  to  go  to  a 
friend's  in  Manchester-street,  who,  I  expected,  had  a  lodging  provided  for  me, 
he  advised  me  to  devote  two  or  three  days  to  seeing  London.  Observe,  he  said 
that  he  had  sent  his  portmanteau  before  him,  but,  strange  to  tell,  it  had  not 
arrived!  He  cursed  the  fellow  that  he  gave  it  to — and  what  could  he  do  ?  He 
could  not  go  out  without  a  dean  cravat  and  shirt.  Hints  upon  hints  demanded 
the  loan  of  them  from  me.  I,  however,  did  not  open  my  portmanteau.  When 
I  was  resolved  to  go  to  Manchester-street  he  accompanied  me,  and  extorted  a 
promise  that  I  should  meet  him  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Well,  well,  well !  now 
came  another  embarrassment.  The  first  question  almost  Mr.  M.  asked  was, 
"  What  have  you  done  with  your  luggage  rf  "  Left  them  at  the  inn."  "  Did 
you  give  them  in  charge  to  the  master  of  the  house  ?"  "  No.1'  ••  Did  you 
get  them  booked  T  «  No."  -  Have  you  the  key  of  the  room  ?M  "  No."  Off 
he  sent  me  in  a  hackney  coach ;  and,  to  be  sure,  1  was  not  a  little  trembling 
for  my  portmanteau.  Well,  well,  well,  well!  I  got  my  luggage,  left 
word  for  the  kind  gentleman  that  it  was  not  in  ray  power  to  meet 
him,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  This  one  circumstance  will 
make  me  believe  all  that  I  shall  ever  be  told  of  the  schemers  of  London. 
There  were  a  thousand  other  little  traits  about  aim,  which  I  have  not  time 
to  detail,  but  they  confirmed  me  in  his  character.  Give  my  love  to  my 
father;  utile  choses  a  Catherine  et  Ellen.    Yours  to  eternity. 

Moore  had  several  good  letters  of  introduction  with  him,  and  he  was 
at  first  disappointed  with  the  results ;  but  this  was  very  momentary. 
Lord  Moira  acted  as  a  friend  towards  him  from  the  onset  of  his  career, 
and  the  eccentric  Lady  Peshall  gave  him  many  good  introductions.  He 
notices  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shoe  as  among  the  serviceable  class  of  friends 
who  asked  him  to  dinner !  Having  gone  through  the  forms  of  his  ini- 
tiation at  the  Temple,  and  arranged  that  Stockdale,  of  Piccadilly,  should 
publish  the  "  Anacreon,"  he  returned  to  Dublin,  afterwards  paying  a  visit 
to  Donington  Park  on  his  way  back  to  London. 

This  was,  of  course  (he  says  in  his  "  Memoirs")  at  that  time,  a  great 
event  in  my  life  ;  and  among  the  most  vivid  of  my  early  English  recollections 
is  that  of  my  first  night  at  Donington,  when  Lord  Moira,  with  that  high  cour- 
tesy for  which  he  was  remarkable,  lighted  me,  himself,  to  my  bedroom  ;  and 
there  was  this  s^ateiv  personage  sulking  on  before  me  through  the  long-lighted 
gallery,  bearing  iu  his  hand  my  bed-candle,  which  lie  delivered  to  me  at  the 
door  of  my  apartment.  I  thought  it  all  exceedingly  fine  and  grand,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  uncomfortable  ;  and  little  I  foresaw  how  much  at  home,  and 
at  my  ease,  I  should  one  day  find  myself  in  that  great  house. 

After  his  return  to  London,  Moore's  progress  in  society  appears  to 
have  been  unusually  rapid  and  brilliant.  This  must  be  as  much  attri- 
buted to  his  musical  as  to  his  other  social  talents.  He  evidently  had  a 
turn  for  the  society  of  the  gay,  the  fashionable,  and  the  clever,  at  the 
onset.  Of  one  of  his  early  friends,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Gardiner,  he 
says  :  "  She  is  an  English  woman,  but  has  an  Irish  heart."  Another 
early  acquaintance  was  a  Mr.  Biggin,  from  whom  he  said  the  coffee 
biggins  took  their  name,  who  took  him  to  the  Opera,  and  at  whose  house 
he  learnt  thorough  bass  from  Mrs.  Birom,  whom  he  describes  as  a  charm- 
ing woman,  and  the  most  exquisite  performer  he  had  ever  heard  on  the 
?iano.  He  was  also  introduced  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Mrs. 
ltzberbert ;  through  the  latter  of  whom  he  probably  obtained  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  at  this  time  a  serious  attack  of 
sickness  ■   no  less  than  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  for  which  he  was  attended 
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by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Baillie  ;  but  youth,  good  spirits,  and  a  good  con- 
stitution soon  triumphed  over  sickness,  and  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  his 
recovery : 

May  14,  1800. 
*    *    *    I  am  just  going  out  to  dinner,  and  then  to  two  parties  in  the 
evening— Mrs.  Harwoons  and  Dr.  Grant's.     This  is  the  way  we  live  in 
London,  no  less  than  three  every  evening.     Vive  la  bagatelle!    "  Away  with 
melancholy." 

This  is  followed  by  the  first  notice  of  getting  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
permission  to  dedicate  the  translation  of  the  "  Odes  of  Anacreon"  to  him. 

Saturday  [no  date]. 
My  dear  Mother, — I  have  got  the  prince's  name,  and  his  permission  that  I 
should  dedicate  M  Anacreon  *  to  him.     Hurra !  hurra !     Yours  ever. 

The  introduction  to  the  prince,  which  followed  soon  after,  is  equally 
characteristic : 

August  4,  1800. 

I  was  yesterday  introduced  to  his  Royal  Highness  George,  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  is  beyond  doubt  a  man  of  very  fascinating  manuers.  When  I  was  pre- 
sented to 'him,  he  said  he  was  very  happy  to  know  a  man  of  my  abilities;  and 
when  I  thanked  him  for  the  honour  he  did  me  in  permitting  the  dedication 
of"  Anacreon,"  he  stopped  me  and  said,  the  honour  was  entirely  his,  in  being 
allowed  to  put  his  name  to  a  work  of  such  merit.  He  then  said  that  he  hoped, 
when  he  returned  to  town  in  the  winter,  we  should  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  enjoying  each  other's  society ;  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  had  long  heard  of  my  talents  in  that  way.  Is  not  all  this  very  fine? 
But,  my  dearest  mother,  it  has  cost  me  a  new  coat;  for  the  introduction  was 
unfortunately  deferred  till  my  former  one  was  grown  confoundedly  shabby, 
and  I  got  a  coat  made  up  in  six  hours  :  however,  it  cannot  be  helped  ;  I  got 
it  on  an  economical  plan,  by  giving  two  guineas  and  an  old  coat,  whereas  the 
usual  price  of  a  coat  here  is  near  four  pounds. 

All  the  letters  written  at  this  happy  period  of  life  speak  of  nothing 
but  successes.  One  boasts  of  six  invitations  a  night ;  another  records  a 
ticket  for  the  Ancient  Music  following  him  about  town ;  a  third,  that 
young  Lord  Forbes  and  another  young  nobleman  dine  with  him  ;  a  fourth, 
speaks  of  a  petit  souper  with  the  prince  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Amid  such 
intoxicating  success  the  young  Templar  declares  himself  to  be  happy,  care- 
less, comical — everything  he  could  wish — not  very  rich,  nor  yet  quite 
poor.     These  were  the  balmy  days  of  "  Anacreon  Moore." 

They  were  interrupted  by  an  appointment  to  a  registrarship  in  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  Upon  this  subject,  Lord  John  Russell  remarks  that  it 
was  unfortunate  for  Moore  that  he  ever  entertained  expectations  of 
advancement  and  competency,  if  not  wealth,  from  a  patron.  Lord  Moira, 
who  assumed  that  character,  seems  to  have  meant  kindness,  and  perhaps 
to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  help  the  rising  poet,  but  his  attempts  were 
not  altogether  successful.  He  procured  for  Mr.  Moore  an  office  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  at  Bermuda,  which  produced  the  only  great  pecuniary 
embarrassment  from  which  he  ever  suffered.  Moore's  own  feelings  towards 
Lord  Moira  appear  to  have  been  of  the  most  grateful  description.  In  one 
of  his  letters  home,  he  says :  "  Poor  Lord  Moira  met  with  a  disagreeable 
accident  the  other  evening.  As  he  was  leaving  the  judge's  dinner  at 
Leicester  he  fell  in  going  down  stairs  and  hurt  his  back— I  think  very 
seriously ;  for  he  has  been  in  very  great  pain  ever  since,  and  cannot  rise 
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from  a  sofa  without  assistance.  It  is  a  pity  that  hearts  like  his  should 
be  perplexed  by  such  common  casualties  of  life,  which  should  be  only  re- 
served for  every-day  pedlars  of  this  world.  He  is  indeed  most  amiable.'9 
And  elsewhere  he  says  :  "  These  are  Englishmen  !  without  any  profession 
or  ostentatious  promises,  but  with  a  soberly  liberal  readiness  to  help  the 
man  who  is  worthy  of  being  helped.  On  !  the  gold  mines  of  sweet 
Ireland!" 

Moore  does  not  appear  to  have  parted  from  what  he  justly  termed  the 
"  frippery  follies"  of  his  London  life  with  regret — pleasing  as  they  must 
have  been  to  his  vanity,  he  still  saw  them  in  their  true  light.  "  A  fair 
breeze  and  a  loud  yo-yo-ee  !w  he  said,  "  were  all  that  were  wanting 
to  set  him  afloat."  "  Hope  sings  in  the  shrouds  of  the  ship  that  is  to  carry 
me."  The  Bermudas  did  not  at  first  win  from  the  poet  those  expressions 
of  admiration  which  we  should  have  anticipated.  This  may  have  been  a 
great  deal  owing  to  the  disappointment  he  experienced  at  his  appointment, 
which  he  at  once  found  out  was  not  worth  his  remaining  in  exile  on  the 
Atlantic  to  enjoy.  He  admits  that  the  islands  form  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  romantic  spots  that  he  could  ever  have  imagined,  and  the  de- 
scriptions which  represent  them  as  like  a  place  of  fairy  enchantment,  to  be 
little  beyond  the  truth.  Then,  again,  he  writes  :  "  These  little  islands 
are  thickly  covered  with  cedar  groves,  through  the  vistas  of  which  you 
catch  a  few  pretty  white  houses,  which  my  poetical  short-sightedness 
always  transforms  into  temples ;  and  I  often  expect  to  see  nymphs  and 
graces  come  tripping  from  them,  when,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I 
find  that  a  few  miserable  negroes  is  all  '  the  blooming  flush  of  life'  it 
has  to  boast  of." 

Although  Moore's  political  sympathies  in  early  youth  were  deeply  and 
ardently  engaged  on  the  side  of  those  who  excited  and  partook  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion,  the  sight  of  democracy,  triumphant  in  America,  soon 
disgusted  him.  Of  New  York,  he  writes  to  his  mother:  "  Such  a  place ! 
— such  people !  Barren  and  secluded  as  poor  Bermuda  is,  I  think  it  a 
paradise  to  any  spot  in  America  that  I  have  seen.  If  there  is  less  barren- 
ness of  soil  here,  there  is  more  than  enough  of  barrenness  in  intellect, 
taste,  and  all  in  which  heart  is  concerned."  So  severe  were  his  stric- 
tures, that  the  noble  editor  appears  to  have  deemed  it  wise  to  omit 
part  of  this  letter ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  written  in 
1804,  and  that  the  great  cities  of  the  States  have  much  altered  since  that 
time,  and  contain  now  as  much  intellect,  taste,  and  heart  as  many  a  city 
in  the  mother  country.  In  another  letter,  dated  Baltimore,  June  13, 
1804,  he  writes: 

Baltimore,  Wednesday,  June  13,  1804. 
I  am  now,  dearest  mother,  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  Norfolk.  I 
have  passed  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the  Occoquan,  the  Potapsio, 
and  many  other  rivers,  with  names  as  barbarous  as  the  inhabitants :  every 
step  I  take  not  only  reconciles,  but  endears  to  me,  not  only  the  excellences 
but  even  the  errors  of  Old  England.  Such  a  road  as  I  have  come !  and  in 
such  a  conveyance !  The  mail  takes  twelve  passengers,  which  generally  consist 
of  squalling  children,  stinking  negroes,  and  republicans  smoking  cigars  1  How 
often  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  emblematic  of  the 
government  of  this  country  than  its  stages,  filled  with  a  motley  mixture,  all 
••  hail  fellow  well  met,1*  driving  through  mud  and  filth,  which  bespatters  them 
as  they  raise  it,  and  risking  an   upset  at  every  step.     God  comfort  their 
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capacities !  m  soon  as  I  am  away  from  them,  both  the  stages  and  the  govern- 
ment may  have  the  same  fate  for  what  /  care.  I  stopped  at  Washington  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  for  near  a  week :  they  have  been  treated  with  the  most 
pointed  incivility  by  the  present  democratic  president,  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  it 
is  only  the  precarious  situation  of  Great  Britain  which  could  possibly  induce 
it  to  overlook  such  indecent,  though,  at  the  same  time,  petty  hostility.  I 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Merry  to  both  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  pre- 
sident.    •    •    • 

I  hope,  my  darling  mother,  that  all  I  write  to  amuse  you  may  meet  your 
eye,  and  find  your  heart  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  it.  Oh  yes,  be  happy,  my  own 
mother !  be  you  but  well  and  happy,  and  no  sorrow  can  come  near  any  of  us. 
]  know,  in  saying  this,  I  speak  for  all ;  for  my  dearest,  beloved  father,  and  the 
sweet,  good  girls  ;  we  all  hang  on  you  equally.  Never  did  Heaven  form  a 
heart  more  kind  than  I  have  found  in  Mrs.  Hamilton  of  Norfolk,  and  she  has 
caught  the  way  to  my  heart  by  calling  herself  my  metker.  She  sends  a  pair  of 
ear-rings  by  me  to  Kate  with  the  siocerest  affection  possible :  she  loves  yon  all 
through  me.  I  shall  leave  this  place  for  Philadelphia  on  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after.  I  shall  see  there  poor  Edward  Hudson,  who,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  has  married  the  daughter  of  a  very  rich  bookseller,  and  is  taken  into 
partnership  by  the  father.  Surely,  surely,  this  country  must  have  cured  him  of 
republicanism.  Farewell,  my  sweet  mother ;  Heaven  preserve  yon  to  me, 
and  to  the  dear  ones  about  you,  who  have  always  ay  heart  and  soul  with 
them.    Tours  and  theirs  for  ever. 

In  a  postscript  he  adds  :  "  I  have  seen  Edward  Hudson ;  the  rich  book- 
seller I  nad  heard  of  is  Pat  Byrne,  whose  daughter  Hudson  has  married  ; 
they  are,  I  believe,  doing  well  I  dine  with  him  to-day.  Oh,  if  Mrs. 
Merry  were  to  know  that !  However,  I  dined  with  the  consul-general 
yesterday,  which  makes  the  balance  even.  I  feel  awkward  with  Hudson 
now  ;  he  has,  perhaps,  had  reason  to  confirm  him  in  his  politics,  and, 
God  knows,  I  see  every  reason  to  change  mine."  His  reception  at  Phila- 
delphia was,  however,  so  flattering,  that  he  wrote  the  little  poem  be- 
ginning— 

Alone  by  the  Schuylkill  a  wanderer  rov'd, 

in  commemoration  of  the  kindnesses  he  met  there,  but  also,  as  he  avows, 
chiefly  in  allusion  to  a  very  charming  little  woman,  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  who 
was  extremely  interested  by  his  songs. 

The  dark  woods  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Ms  of  the  Niagara  aroused 
to  their  full  extent  all  those  poetic  sensibilities  which  are  far  more  sub- 
dued, in  bis  general  correspondence,  than  would  have  been  anticipated 
from  so  sensitive  and  so  impulsive  a  being— one  of  whom,  his  noble  editor 
says,  "  views  of  great  scenes  of  Nature  made  him  weep."  Moore  acknow- 
ledges to  this  weakness  on  approaching  Niagara;  and  Lord  John  Russell 
says :  "  1  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  I  hurried  him  on  from  the  post- 
house  in  the  Jura  mountains  to  get  a  first  view  of  the  Alps  at  sunset,  and 
on  coming  up  to  him,  found  him  speechless  and  in  tears,  overcome  with 
the  sublimity  of  Mont  Blanc."  This  exquisite  sensibility  to  happy  and  af- 
fecting emotions,  especially  from  sublime  scenery,  is,  we  suspect,  more 
common  than  people  are  generally  willing  to  acknowledge  to.  Moore's 
description  of  Quebec  is  quaint  and  original.  "  I  am  at  length/*  he  writes, 
44  upon  the  ground  which  made  Wolfe  immortal,  and  which  looks  more 
like  the  elysium  of  heroes  than  their  death- place.  If  anything  can  make 
the  beauty  of  the  country  more  striking,  it  is  the  deformity  and  oddity  of 
the  city  which  it  surrounds,  and  which  lies  hemmed  in  by  ramparts, 
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amid*  this  desioioaf  scenery,  fike  a  bog  in  armour  upon  a  bed  of 
rases.*9 

On  his  return  to  London,  Moore  made  a  resolution  that  the  charms  of 
society  should  not  sedooe  him  from  what  he  justly  designates  his  "vir- 
tuous resolutions;"  but,  alas!  to  some,  society  is  irresistible,  and  especially 
to  those  who  shine  in  it  Only  a  few  nights  hare  elapsed  ere  we  find 
him  recording  the  "  Prince's^  courteous  compliments  paid  to  him  at  Lord 
Harrington's.  Cosflrtiemhip  is  catching;  and  we  find  the  poet  avowing 
now  to  his  spending  the  day  "beating  his  brains  into  gold-beater's  leaf 
wherewith  to  adorn  and  bedaub  the  Honourable  Mr.  Spencer."  The  fact 
was,  that  he  oonld  not  help,  at  most  times,  regretting  that  the  flowess 
strewed  before  him  had  so  little  gold-leaf  in  them.  "  It  is  strange," 
he  would  write,  "  that  people  who  value  the  silk  so  much,  should  not  feed 
the  poor  worm  who  wastes  himself  in  spinning  it  out  for  them,"  It  was 
this  feeling,  and  also  his  father's  advice,  that  induced  him  unluckily  to  re- 
tain Ins  Bermuda  appointment,  and  to  have  the  duties  thereof  performed 
by  deputy.  About  this  time,  also,  began  the  correspondence  with  Miss 
Godfrey — herself  evidently  a  most  "spirituel"  letter-writer— and  the  tone 
of  these  new  epistles  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  much  more  elaborately  poetic 
than  the  sample  and  affectionate  domestic  letters  we  have  hitherto  had  to 
deal  with.  As  in  the  latter,  however,  he  disclaims  against  the  thraldom 
of  London  society.  "  I  wait,"  he  says,  "but  for  the  arrival  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  then  a  long  farewell  to  my  greatness."  "  London 
shall  never  see  me  act  the  farce  of  gentlemanship  in  it  any  more,  and, 
like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  I  shall  vanish  and  be  forgotten. 
Say  how  and  when  I  am  to  go  to  you." 

This  "  I  wait  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  Edinburgh,"  was  far  more 
pregnant  with  importance  than  Moore  had  fancied  when  he  penned  the 
words  to  his  amiable  and  intellectual  correspondent.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  did  come;  but  not,  Moore  tells  us,  before  he  had  joined  the 
Donegals  at  Worthing,  and  contained  that  caustic  and  personal  critique 
of  his  "  Odes  and  Epistles'1  which  led  to  his  sending  a  challenge  to 
Jeffrey  on  his  return  to  town.  The  account  of  the  duel  with  the  Edin- 
burgh critic  is  well  told  in  the  "  Memoirs."  The  critic  and  the  poet  were 
walking  to  and  fro  chattering  and  joking  whilst  the  seconds  loaded  the 
pistols.  Bow-street  officers,  despatched  by  a  friend,  interrupted  further 
proceedings,  and  nothing  but  the  unlucky  circumstance  of  one  of  the 
pistols  having  been  found  bulletless  prevented  the  whole  affair  (and  for 
being  engaged  in  which  Moore  writes  himself  to  Miss  Godfrey,  "  ever 
your  Tom  Fool  till  death")  being  summarily  and  satisfactorily  hushed  up. 

A  "  forty  pounder  "  for  his  SaHust,  to  use  his  own  words,  discharged 
the  poet  at  one  single  shot  to  Dublin,  but  the  "  muses,"  or  ambition,  as 
speedily  recalled  him  to  Donington  Park  (Lord  Moira's).  "  The  people 
of  Dublin,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Godfrey,  "seemed  very  sorry  to 
lose  me  ;  but,  1  dare  say,  by  this  time  thev  treat  me  as  the  air  treats  the 
arrow ,  fill  up  the  gap,  and  forget  that  it  ever  passed  that  way."  At 
Donington,  a  new  resolution  came  over  the  poet ;  it  was  to  study  law 
and  politics,  and  be  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  "  He  felt  himself,"  he  says, 
even  in  the  midst  of  dissipation,  "  '  armed  for  either  field,9  for  folly  or  for 
thought,  for  fiddlers  or  philosophers."  And  in  another  letter,  written 
about  the  same  tune,  he  adds,  "  If  I  am  to  be  poor,  I  had  rather  be  a 
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poor  counsellor  than  a  poor  poet ;  for  there  is  ridicule  attached  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  the  former  may  escape."  A  change  in  the  Administration  led 
to  all  these  wise  hut  short-lived  resolves.  Another  short  visit  to  Dublin,  and 
the  old  leaven  worked  so  irresistibly,  that  advances  for  songs,  as  yet  un- 
sung, were  obtained,  in  order  to  gratify  the  latent,  oft  denied,  love  of 
London,  and  its  society.  Another  inexplicable  journey  across  the  Chan- 
nel, and  of  which  mention  is  only  found  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Donegal, 
dated  January  3rd,  1811,  and  another  return  to  the  metropolis,  and  we 
find  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  under  date,  Saturday,  March,  1811,  the  fol- 
lowing passage :— "I  have  at  last  got  a  little  bedroom,  about  two  miles 
from  town,  where  I  shall  fly  now  and  then  for  a  morning's  work.  It  was 
quite  necessary  for  me,  if  I  did  not  mean  to  starve  gaily  and  fashionably 
in  London,  though,  indeed,  the  starvation  part  is  not  very  likely."  Yet 
this  letter,  without  date,  must  have  been  written  after,  or  very  soon  be- 
fore his  marriage,  which  took  place,  with  Miss  Dyke,  on  March  25th, 

1 81 1,  at  St.  Martin's  church.  The  first  hint  of  such  an  important  event 
does  not  occur  in  his  letters  to  his  mother  till  May,  in  the  same  year,  when 
he  writes  as  follows : 

May,  1811. 
My  dearest  Mother,— I  have  just  seen  Lady  Donegal,  as  kind  and  delightful 
as  ever.  Her  praises  of  you,  too,  were  not  the  worst  recommendations  she 
returned  with.  She  came  last  night  I  breakfast  with  her  on  Monday,  and 
dine  to  meet  her  at  Rogers's  on  Tuesday;  and  there  is  a  person  to  be  of  both 
parties  whom  you  little  dream  of,  but  whom  I  shall  introduce  to  your  notice 
next  week.    God  bless  you,  my  own  darling  mother.    Ever  your  own, 

Tom. 

Subsequent  to  the  production  of  an  opera,  the  only  results  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  to  make  the  poet  ejaculate,  "  What  a  pity  that  we 
*  swans  of  Helicon'  should  be  such  geese  !"  Moore  appears  to  have  en* 
tered  into  more  permanent  engagements  with  Messrs.  Longman,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Powers  were  to  rive  him  five  hundred  a  year,  for 
seven  years,  for  his  music.     Shortly  after  this,  that  is  in  the  spring  of 

1812,  being  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a  married  man  and  a  father, 
he  exchanged  the  intemperance  of  London  life  for  that  which  was  more 
congenial  to  him,  a  country-house  at  Kegworth,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Donington.  In  1813,  this  was  changed  for  a  cottage.  "Just  the 
sort  of  thing  I  am  likely  to  like."  He  describes  it  "  secluded,  and  among 
the  fields,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  pretty  town  of  Ashbourne,  in 
Derbyshire."  This  "  Mayfield  Cottage"  was  said  to  be  haunted.  In  a 
letter  to  Miss  Dalby,  the  poet  writes :  "  We  had  the  courage  to  take  pos- 
session on  Tuesday  week  last,  after  having  served  an  ejectment  on  the 
ghosts,  who  have  been  the  only  tenants  here  for  some  time  past.  Isn't  it 
odd  that  we  should  have  the  luck  always  to  get  into  haunted  houses  ? 
This  lonely,  secluded  little  spot,  is  not  at  all  a  bad  residence  for  ghosts ; 
but  for  our  old  matter-of-fact  barn  at  Kegworth  to  pretend  to  be 
haunted,  was  too  much  affectation." 

Moore's  sense  of  Lord  Byron's  kindness  and  courtesy  towards  him  in 
the  dedication  of  the  "  Corsair,"  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  from  this 
place.  "  The  overflowing  praise  he  lavishes  on  me  is  exactly  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  profuse,  magnificent-minded  fellow,  who  does  not 
wait  for  scales  to  weigh  what  he  says,  but  gives  praise,  as  sailors  lend 
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money,  by  handful*."  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  then  in  hand,  published,  and  his 
intentions  at  that  time  appear  to  have  been  to  have  devoted  himself 
"soul  and  body,"  to  the  stage  and  music ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  find 
letters  of  his  former  antagonist  (Jeffrey)  offering  thirty  guineas,  "  and 
probably  a  good  deal  more,"  for  every  printed  sheet  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh.  Moore,  as  usual,  however,  only  saw  in  these  prolific  offers, 
the  pleasure  of  gaining  over  an  old  opponent.  "  Is  not  this  very  flatter- 
ing r"  he  writes  to  his  mother.  "  There  is  nothing  half  so  gratifying  as 
winning  round  such  antagonists  to  praise  and  friendship."  The  offers  for 
the  "  poem  "  were  upon  an  equally  magnificent  scale.  "  Longman/'  he 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Power,  "  has  communicated  to  me,  through  Perry, 
his  readiness  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  the  three  thousand  guineas,  but  re- 
quests a  perusal  beforehand  :  this  I  have  refused.  I  shall  have  no  if  8. 
Murray's  two  thousand  without  this  distrustful  stipulation  is  better 
than  the  three  with  it"  Notwithstanding  these  fine  words  the  bargain 
was,  as  might  be  anticipated,  not,  however,  without  some  misgivings  and 
recantation,  concluded  with  the  Longmans.*  The  correspondence  with 
the  Longmans  was  peculiarly  droll,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  an  example 
given  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Godfrey.  "  Til  tell  you,"  writes  Moore,  "  what 
happened  to  me  about  it  (Scott's  "  Lord  of  the  Isle  "),  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  it  is  to  correspond  confidentially  with  2.  firm.  In  writing 
to  Longman,  the  other  day,  I  said,  "  Between  you  and  me,  I  don't  much 
like  Scott's  poem ;"  and  I  had  an  answer  back,  "  We  are  sorry  you  do 
not  like  Mr.  Scott's  book.  Longman,  Hurst,  Orme,  Rees,  Brawn,"  &c 
Moore's  idea  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  although  founded  on 
totally  erroneous  data,  is  very  fine.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Donegal, 
dated  March  27,  1815: 

What  do  you  think  now  of  my  supernatural  friend,  the  emperor?  If  ever 
tyrant  deserved  to  be  worshipped,  it  is  he  :  Milton's  Satan  is  nothing  to  him 
for  portentous  magnificence — for  sublimity  of  mischief!  If  that  account  in  the 
papers  be  true,  of  his  driving  down  in  his  carriage  like  lightning  towards  the 
royal  army  embattled  against  him,  bare-headed,  unguarded,  in  all  the  confidence 
of  irresistibility— it  is  a  fact  far  sublimer  than  any  that  fiction  has  ever  in- 
vented, and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  dumb-founded  fascination  that 
seizes  people  at  such  daring.  For  my  part,  1  could  have  fancied  that  Fate 
herself  was  in  that  carriage. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  Moore  removed  to  a  cottage  at  Hornsey,  within 

♦  There  is  an  explanatory  note  upon  this  subject,  apparently  introduced  into  the 
correspondence  for  1817,  by  the  noble  editor: 

u  In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  Moore's  Works,  published  by  Longman, 
will  be  found  a  statement,  that  in  the  year  1812  he  first  conceived  the  project  of  a 
poem  on  an  Oriental  subject,  of  the  quarto  size,  which  Scott  had  adopted,  and 
rendered  popular.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  Mr.  Ferry  insisted  he  should  receive 
no  less  a  sum  than  the  highest  that  had  ever  been  paid  for  a  poem.  *  That,'  said 
Mr.  Longman,  'was  3000  guineas.'  'Exactly  so,'  replied  Mr.  Ferry;  'and  no 
less  a  sum  ought  he  to  receive.'  The  sum  of  3000L  was  readily  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Moore  proceeded  with  his  work.  In  181 6  the  poem  was  ready  for  publication ; 
but  as  the  year  was  one  of  great  distress,  and  consequently  very  unfavourable  to 
publishers,  Moore  most  handsomely  wrote  to  the  Longmans,  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  postpone  or  modify  the  bargain,  or  even  to  relinquish  it  altogether.  Con- 
sidering the  years  he  had  spent  in  the  work,  and  the  value  of  3000/.  to  his  family 
and  to  himself,  this  conduct  was  really  magnanimous.  But  Mr.  Longman  was  too 
liberal  a  man  to  take  advantage  of  such  generosity.  The  poem  appeared  in  May, 
1817,  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Rogers.'' 
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six  miles  of  town.  Hit  father  having  a  abort  time  previous  to  this  lost 
the  situation  of  barrack -master,  which  Lord  Mok-a  had  obtained  for  him, 
Moore  nobly  sacrificed  the  interest  of  two-thirds  of  the  profit  in  "  Lalla 
Rookh  (2000/.)  for  his  parent's  comfort.  Still  he  felt  it  a  heavy  blow. 
"  Thus,"  be  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Donegal,  "am  I  doomed 
to  be  a  poor  man  for  the  remainder  of  my  existence,  as  I  must  share  my 
crust  with  him  as  long  as  he  lives."  A  transient  visit  to  Paris,  a  return 
to  Hornsey,  and  the  loss  of  a  second  beloved  child,  were  followed  by  a 
final  remove  to  Sloperton  Cottage,  to  which  Moore's  attention  was  first 
directed  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 

The  "  Diary  "  is  by  far  the  most  amusing  and  anecdotical  portion  of  the 
Biography.  It  commences  in  the  year  1818  (Aug.  18th),  when  Moore 
went  to  Bath,  on  his  way  to  "  Leamington  Spa  "  (railroads  not  in  exist- 
ence then),  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Mrs.  Lemnu,  the  only  surviving 
sister  of  Sheridan,  on  the  subject  of  her  brother's  Kfe.  Aug.  20th, 
"Found  Mrs.  Lemnu — the  very  image  of  Sheridan,  having  his  features 
without  his  carbuncles,  and  all  the  light  of  his  eyes  without  the  illumina- 
tion of  his  nose."  Here  also  he  met  with  Dr.  Parr.  "  While  I  was 
there,  and  talking  of  Sheridan,  Dr.  Parr  entered  in  full  wig  and  apron 
(which  he  wears  as  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  not  unwilling,  of  course, 
to  look  like  a  bishop)."  "  Though  it  was  then  morning,  he  drank  two 
glasses  and  a  half  of  wine ;  and  over  that,  when  he  was  going  away,  a 
tumbler  of  the  Spa." 

On  the  4th  he  dined  at  Bowood.  "  Found  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the 
garden,  with  Vernon  (the  Archbishop's  son)  and  a  Frenchman,  a  tall, 
talking,  twisting,  and  gesticulating  fellow,  with  a  small  dandy  French 
hat  on  the  top  of  his  head.  Was  told,  to  my  surprise,  by  Vernon,  that 
he  was  a  judge  come  to  study  our  jurisprudence,  &c.  Very  unlike  our 
Ellen  boroughs  and  Abbots."  After  dinner  he  relates:  "  Bowles,  who  can- 
not speak  French,  holding  a  conversation  with  the  judge,  and  bellowing 
out  to  him,  as  if  he  was  deaf — highly  amusing — asking  him  *  did  he 
know  Nancy  V  pronouncing  it  in  the  English  way." 

After  this  a  trip  to  London.  "  Called  with  Scully  on  Johnstone,  who 
told  me  that  Sheridan  one  night  came  to  Drury-Lane  tipsy,  when  the 
'  School  for  Scandal '  was  acting ;  went  into  the  green-room  when  it  was 
over,  and  asked  what  play  it  was.  Wroughton  gravely  told  him.  *  And 
who  was  it,'  he  said,  that  'acted  the  old  fellow — Sir  Peter  what-d'ye- 
call'm  ?'  *  Mathews,  sir.'  '  Never  let  him  play  it  again  ;  he  looks 
like  an  old  pastry-cook.'  " 

On  his  return  we  have  more  sparkling  dinners  at  Bowood.  "  Miss 
Edgeworth  there — delightful,  not  from  display,  but  from  repose  and  un- 
affectedness;  the  least  pretending  person  in  the  company."  The  life  of 
Sheridan  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pleasant  labour  amidst  such  gaiety. 
On  the  25th  he  records  :  "  At  my  Sheridan  task  from  ten  till  three  ;  so 
hard  to  narrate  familiar  events  eloquently.  I  often  wish  Sheridan,  Miss 
Linley,  and  Major  Mathews  at  the  devil.  This  would  have  been  a  day 
for  poetry — not  tame,  dull,  business-like  prose  ;  and  yet  thus  have  I  lost 
all  this  most  poetical  summer." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  diary  in  1818  is  taken  up  with  anec- 
dotes of  Sheridan,   Moore  being  at   that  time  engaged  in   writing 
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bis  Kfe.  At  Holland  House,  where  he  was  often  latterly,  Lady  H. 
told  him  he  used  to  take  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  book  up  to  bed  with 
bam  always — the  former  alone  intended  for  use.  In  the  morning  he 
breakfasted  in  bed,  and  had  a  little  rum  or  brandy  with  his  tea  or  coffee; 
made  his  appearance  between  one  and  two,  and  pretending  important 
business,  used  to  set  out  for  town*  b«t  regularly  stopped  at  the  Adam  and 
Eve  public-house  for  a  dram.  "  There  was,  indeed,  a  long  bill  run  up 
by  him  at  the  Adam  and  Eve,  which  Lord  H.  had  to  pay."  Addison, 
also,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Holland  House,  used,  when  composing, 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  long  gallery  there,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each 
end  of  ity  which  he  finished  during  the  operation. 

Memoir*,  letters,  and  diary  alike,  not  alone  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  thorough  estimate  of  the  personal  character  of  the  poet,  but  the 
character  of  the  lady,  who  made  the  home  of  Moore  the  abode  of  conjugal 
happiness,  comes  out  also  in  the  most  clear  and  distinct  manner.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  editor  should  have  forestalled  these  results— .that 
he  should  have  saved  the  reader  the  trouble  of  wading  through  such  a 
mass  of  material  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
Moore's  affections,  and  the  extent  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  these  are 
just  the  things  that  must  be  so  certified,  and  which  we  cannot  take 
upon  trust,  or  believe  even  from  editorial  dictum.  It  is  just  die 
point  upon  which  Lord  John  Russell  himself  says,  in  his  preface,  that 
he  had  chosen  to  encounter  blame,  rather  than  lose  the  individual  likeness 
by  softening  or  obliterating  details.  Some  of  the  letters  are  touchingly 
descriptive  of  the  amiable,  pious,  charitable  disposition  of  Mrs.  Moore. 
Here  is  a  more  amusing  illustration  of  the  latter  always  active  feeling : 

A  man  had  come  in  the  morning,  a  young  Irishman,  and  said  his  wife  had 
been  delivered  of  twins  on  the  road,  and  was  lying  without  any  comforts  for 
tliem  at  a  house  in  Sandy-lane :  never  could  he  have  fonnd  Bessy  in  a  tenderer 
mood  for  such  a  story.  She  bad  a  large  jug  of  caudle  made  instantly,  which 
she  gave  him,  with  two  little  caps  and  two  shifts  out  of  the  stock  she  keeps  for 
the  poor,  a  pound  of  sugar,  some  tea,  and  two  shillings ;  one  of  which  was  my 
gift,  because  he  was  an  Irishman. 

Our  Irish  friend  did  not  bring  back  the  pitcher  as  he  promised.  Sus- 
picions began  to  arise ;  walked  to  Phipps's  ;  called  at  the  cottage  where  the 
fellow  said  his  wife  and  twins  were  lying ;  found  'twas  all  a  cheat.  Sad 
hardeners  of  the  heart  these  tricks  are. 

The  dinners  at  Bowood  furnish,  however,  the  best  contributions  to  the 
diary. 

At  dinner  sat  next  to  Lord  Auckland.  Talked  of  Bowles  and  extempore 
preachers :  the  broken  metaphors  to  which  they  are  subject.  Mentioned  that 
I  remembered,  when  a  boy,  hearing  Kirwan  talk  of  the  "  Glorious  lamp  of  day 
on  its  march  ;**  and  Conolly,  a  great  Roman  Catholic  preacher,  say,  ••  On  the 
wings  of  Charity  the  torch  of  Faith  was  borne,  and  the  Gospel  preached  from 
pole  to  pole."  Lord  A.  mentioned  a  figure  of  speech  of  Sir  R.  Wilson  at 
Southwark,  "  As  well  might  you  hurl  back  the  thunderbolt  to  its  electric 

cradle."     This  led  to s  oratory  ;  mentioned  I  had  heard  him  on  the  trial 

of  Guthrie,  and  the  ludicrous  effect  which  his  mixture  of  flowers  with  the 
matter-of-fact  statement  produced;  something  this  way:  "  It  was  then,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  when  thi3  serpent  of  seduction,  steahnf  into  the  bowers  of 
that  earthly  paradise,  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  Gloucester-street,  when, 
embittering  with  his  venom  that  heaven  of  happiness,  where  all  above  was 
sunshine,  all  below  was  flowers,  he  received  a  card  to  dine  with  the  Connaught 
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Bar  at  the  Porto-Bello  Hotel,*1  &c.  When  I  told  Curran  of  the  superabun- 
dant floridness  of  this  speech,  he  said,  "  My  dear  Tom,  it  will  never  do  for  a 
man  to  turn  painter,  merely  upon  the  strength  of  having  a  pot  of  colours  by 
him,  unless  he  knows  how  to  lay  them  on/*  Lord  L.  told  a  good  story  of  his 
French  servant,  when  Man  sell,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  came  to  call  upon  him, 
announcing  him  as  ••  MaUre  des  Ceremonies  de  la  TriniteV*  Talked  of  the 
"Pursuits  of  Literature,"  and  the  sensation  it  produced  when  published. 
Matthias's  Italian  poetry  :  Mr.  Oakden  said  he  had  heard  Florentines  own  he 
came  nearer  their  poetry  than  any  other  foreigner  had  done,  but  that  still  he 
was  but  a  foreigner  at  it.  I  mentioned  a  translation,  by  W.  Spencer,  of  a  song 
of  mine  (" The  Wreath  you  wove")  into  Italian,  which  passed  with  me  and 
others  for  legitimate,  till  one  day  I  repeated  it  to  Buonaiuti,  and  when  I  came 
to  "  Un  foglio  inaridito  *  (one  faded  leaf),  he  said,  "  Wrong :  foglio  is  the  leaf 
of  a  book;  the  leaf  of  a  tree  is  foglia."  This  annihilated  it  at  once,  for  una 
foglia  would  not  suit  the  metre.  Talked  of  the  unlucky  number  thirteen  at 
dinner.  Mentioned  that,  at  Catalan  i's  one  day,  perceiving  there  was  that  num- 
ber at  dinner,  she  sent  a  French  countess,  who  lived  with  her,  up-stairs,  to  re- 
medy the  grievance ;  but,  soon  after,  La  Cainea  coming  in,  the  poor  moveable 
countess  was  brought  down  again.  Lord  L.  said  he  had  dined  once  abroad 
with  Count  Orloff,  and  perceived  he  did  not  sit  down  at  dinner,  but  kept  walk- 
ing round  from  chair  to  chair  ;  and  hefouud  afterwards  from  Orloff  it  was  be- 
cause the  Narishkin  (I  think)  were  at  table,  who  he  knew  would  rise  instantly 
if  they  perceived  the  number  thirteen,  which  Orloff  would  have  made  by  sitting 
down  himself.  Lord  L.  said  that  blackguard  was  a  word  of  which  he  could 
not  make  out  the  origin.  It  had  been  said  it  was  from  a  guard  of  soldiers  in 
black,  who  attended  at  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First ;  but  the  word  was, 
he  believed,  older  than  that  period;  and,  besides,  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
such  circumstance  took  place. 

At  a  subsequent  dinner  at  the  same  place : 

I  mentioned  Lord  Holland's  imitation  of  poor  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples* 
talking  of  Virgil,  "  Ah  Virgile,  qu'il  est  beau !  C'est  mon  idole ;  que  c'est 
sublime  ca, — Tityre  ft*  patuUx,  recubans"  &c,  &c.  Lord  L.  mentioned  a 
translation  of  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  **  by  a  foreigner,  whom  I  remem- 
ber in  London,  called  the  Commandeur  de  Tilly,  and  the  line,  "  As  ocean 
sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away,"  was  done  "  Comme  la  mer  dltruit  les  travaux 
de  la  taupe.'*  I  told  an  anecdote  mentioned  to  me  by  Lord  Moira,  of  a 
foreign  teacher  of  either  music  or  drawing  at  Lady  Perth's  in  Scotland.  As 
he  was  walking  round  the  terrace  with  Lord  M.,  the  latter  said,  "  Voila  le 
Ch&teau  de  Macbeth."  "Maccabee,  milor,"  said  the  artist.  "Je  crois  que 
c'est  Macbeth,"  modestly  answered  Lord  M.  "  Pardon,  milor,  nous  le  pro- 
noncons  Maccabee  sur  le  Continent ;  Judas  Maccabeus,  Empereur  Romain ! " 
Talked  of  the  egotism  of  foreign  writers.  The  Abbe'  de  Pradt  begins  one  of 
his  books  "  Un  seul  homrae  a  sauve*  PEurope ;  c'est  moi."  The  best  of  it  is, 
he  read  this  in  a  company  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  ;  and,  on  the 
Abbe*  making  a  pause  at  the  word  PEurope,"  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
Duke ;  but  then  came  out,  to  their  no  small  astonishment,  ••  C'est,  moi ! " 

We  shall  return  to  these  charming  volumes  next  month. 
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In  the  January  Number  was  commenced, 

THE    FLITCH    OF    BACON: 

OR, 

®f)e  Custom  of  Dtmmofo. 

A   TALE   OF  ENGLISH   HOME. 

BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ, 

SUM. 

Habri8on  Ainsworth  redivivus!    Yes;  and  restored  to  his  admirers  under 
the  happiest  auspices — by  the  commencement,  with  the  new  year,  of  a  good 
old  English  tale  founded  upon  a  good  old  English  custom.    It  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  our  author  to  hit  upon— or  rather  we  should  say  it  has  been 
wonderfully  to  the  credit  of  his  judgment  that  he  has  selected— some  of  the 
most  admirable  subjects  for  fiction  ever  chosen  by  a  contributor  to  our  national 
literature.     What,  for  instance,  could  be  happier  as  a  selection  than  that  famous 
one  of  "The  Tower  of  London  ?"    What  again  could  be  more  felicitous  than 
the  notion  of  repeopling  from  the  Past,  in  Uke  manner,  the  gorgeous  fane 
and  verdant  haunts  of  "  Windsor  Castle  ?"— an  idea  further  developed  after- 
wards in  regard  to  the  town  dwelling  of  our  monarch*—  **  St.  James's."    Victor 
Hugo  had  celebrated  in  this  way  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  in  his  masterly  fiction 
of  "  Notre  Dame"— and  Harrison  Ainsworth  did  the  same  by  the  Cathedral  of 
London,  in  his  "  Old  St  Paul's" — enhancing  the  interest  of  the  story,  by  re- 
counting in  it  the  horrors  of  that  Plague  and  Fire  which  successively  devas- 
tated this  metropolis  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Happier  still  was  our  author's 
choice  of  a  subject  in  "Guy  Fawkes,"  and  happiest  of  all,  to  our  mind,  that  of 
M  Crichton"  the  Admirable !    In  this  manner,  upon  various  occasions  before  now, 
he  has  continued  to  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,  by  reviving  some  dim 
old  legend,  or  doubtfully  remembered  story,  in  the  picturesque  guise  of  a  living  and 
attractive  romance.    It  is  with  the  like  skilfulness  of  selection  that  Mr.  Ainsworth 
has  taken  now  as  the  theme  of  his  new  domestic  tale  of  life  in  England,  "The 
Flitch  of  Bacon ;  or,  the  Custom  of  Dunmow."    Having  rendered  his  readers  fasai- 
har  at  once  with  the  Old  Inn  and  the  Custom  of  Dunmow,  Mr.  Ainsworth  loses 
no  time  in  introducing  the  principal  personages  destined  to  figure  in  the  unv 
tive.    Besides  the  garrulous  and  uxorious  old  landlord,  Jonas  NetUebed,  and  the 
third  wife  of  Boniface,  Nelly  Nettlebed— we  have  already  become  acquainted  wHh 
Carroty  Dick,  the  ostler,  and  Peggy,  the  pretty  chambermaid,  with  Dr.  Plot,  the 
mysterious,  and  Mr.  Roper,  the  crabbed;  but  most  agreeably  of  all,  with  Rose 
Woodbine,  the  heroine,  and  Frank  Woodbine,  the  hero—doubtless  the  future  and 
successful  claimants  of  the  Dunmow  Flitch  of  Bacon.    It  is  in  this  fashion  that 
the  new  story  opens — a  story  which,  we  trust,  may  shed  fresh  lustre  on  the  IVew 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  impart  new  popularity  to  the  already  popular  name  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth. 

MORHIHO  HXBALD. 

44  The  Flitch  of  Bacon"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  of  fiction  which  Mr.  Ains- 
worth has  began  in  the  January  number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  which, 
although  a  serial,  we  depart  from  our  usual  custom  to  notice,  on  account  of  the 
abundant  promise  it  holds  out  of  equalling  in  interest  any  of  the  previous  romances 
which  its  popular  author  has  produced.  The  "  Custom  of  Dunmow"  has  so  long 
been  associated  with  the  pleasantest  of  England's  traditions,  that  a  full  illustration 
of  the  gamesome  test  of  connubial  felicity  sannot  but  be  received  with  welcome. 
The  story,  though  only  just  begun,  has  already  a  stirring  plot  toward  and  a  num- 
ber of  lively  characters  on  the  scene,  not  the  least  important  personage  being  Dr. 
Plot,  whose  peculiarities  appear  likely  to  be  brought  out  to  great  advantage  as 
the  narrative  progresses.  Some  glimpses  of  the  supernatural  are  also  glanced  at, 
which  indicate  the  revelation  of  that  never-failing  attraction  a  ghost  story,  which, 
in  Mr.  Ainsworth's  practised  hands,  we  may  be  assured,  will  prove  a  good  one. 
It  therefore  behoves  the  lovers  of  domestic  fiction  to  look  out  for  the  monthly 
visitation  of  "  The  Flitch." 
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THE  FLITCH  OF  BACON: 

OB, 

THE  CUSTOM:  OF  DUflMOW. 

A    TALE    OF    ENGLISH    HOME* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Bacon  was  not  set  for  them  I  trow, 
That  some  men  have  in  Essex  at  Dunmow. 

Chaucbb.    Wife  ofBcth't  Prdogne. 

Part  THE  SfeCOKD. 

Wbt  ffiamrterpu**  CDottage. 
I. 

How  Doctor  Plot  visited  the  Old  Priory  Ghubch  op  Dgkmow. 

Doctor  Plot  found  it  bitterly  ooftd. 

The  wind  seemed  to  come  from  "thriffing  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
iee,*  and  penetrated  to  his  very  bones,  through  his  roqueiaure  and  muff. 
Besides,  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  feet,  owing  to  the  slippery  state  of 
the  road,  which  in  some  places  was  covered  with  ice.  The  steward, 
however,  had  a  strong  arm,  and  to  this  the  old  gentleman  dung  for  sup- 
port, and  so  kept  himself  from  falling.  Thus  he  toiled  on,  slipping 
and  swearing,  and  grumbling  incessantly  at  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
but  exhibiting  no  inclination  to  turn  bad. 

Mr.  Roper  found  it  very  cold  too,  but  he  was  well  buttoned  up,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wind,  which  caught  him  at  corners,  and  threatened 
to  blow  off  Ins  hat  and  wig,  he  would  have  cared  nothing  about  the 
weather.  To  secure  himself  against  mishap  he  tied  his  handkerchief 
over  his  head,  and  then  bade  lusty  defiance  to  the  hyperborean  blast. 

They  had  quitted  the  main  town,  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
frcaen  Chelmer,  were  slowly  mounting  the  ascent  leading  to  Little  Dun- 
mow — a  work  of  some  labour  and  difficulty  to  the  old  gentleman. 

*  WSvrKM^-Tk*  Axthcr  reums  the  cemyriikt  ef  this  Tak  m  France,  and  the 
rifkofpmbiiMhu^ a  French  TraMtimtkai  of  du  work;  <u provided  by  the  Treaty. 
Ikb. — VOL.  xcvn.  NO.  CCOLXXXVI.  L 
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Before  they  got  half-way  up  the  hill,  night  had  come  on ;  but  the 
moon  had  arisen,  and  there  was  a  brilliant  array  of  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment. The  frosty  particles  on  the  hedges  glittered  like  diamond  spray. 
Very  lovely  was  the  scene  around  them  in  spite  of  the  rigour  of  the 
season ;  and  indeed,  the  sharp  frost  rather  contributed  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  than  diminished  it  The  wind  had  dispersed  the  mists 
usually  hanging  over  the  marshy  grounds  in  the  valley,  and  an  uninter- 
rupted view  was  obtained  of  the  course  of  the  Chelmer  for  miles  through 
the  lowlands,  its  frozen  surface  sparkling  in  the  moonlight  In  other 
respects  the  country  was  beautifully  undulating  and  diversified :  in  parts 
well  wooded,  and  though  the  trees  were  robbed  of  their  foliage,  they 
formed  fine  dark  masses  on  the  hill  sides.  At  some  distance  on  the  left, 
crowning  the  heights,  might  be  discerned  Staasted  House,  a  noble  mansion, 
belonging  to  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  park,  and 
an  enchanting  effect  was  produced  by  some  clumps  of  timber  on  the  slopes, 
and  a  few  large  single  trees  in  the  hollows.  Cottages  and  granges  were 
scattered  about  at  intervals ;  and  nearer  to  Dunmow  and  by  the  river  side, 
were  grounds  and  works  showing  where  the  woollen  manufactures  were 
carried  on,  for  which  the  place  had  long  been  noted.  Dunmow  itself  looked 
unusually  picturesque  in  the  magical  light  of  the  moon,  which  gave  a  kind 
of  spiritual  beauty  to  every  object  it  fell  upon ;  and  a  cheerful  hum  arose 
from  the  little  town  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  all  making  merry. 

A  ruddy  gleam  burst  from  the  windows  of  most  of  the  cottages  they 
passed,  giving  the  little  tenements  an  air  of  such  comfort,  that  Dr.  Plot 
was  more  than  once  tempted  to  stop  and  warm  himself  at  their  fires. 
Mirthful  voices  and  laughter  generally  resounded  from  within.  But  this 
was  not  the  case  with  a  forlorn-looking  and  solitary  hovel,  that  stood 
by  the  road-side.  No  smoke  issued  from  its  chimney ;  no  sound  of 
cheerfulness  arose  from  it ;  only  a  faint  light  struggled  through  its  frosty 
panes.  Its  appearance  was  so  miserable  that  Dr.  Plot's  compassion  being 
aroused,  he  peeped  in. 

He  beheld  a  wretched-looking  object  in  female  attire  crouching  before 
a  few  decaying  embers.  A  farthing  candle  burnt  on  the  table  beside  her, 
and  revealed  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  place.   A  sad  picture  altogether. 

Dr.  Plot  felt  it  terribly  cold  just  then.  The  wind  was  keener  than 
ever.     It  cut  him  like  a  knife. 

He  was  raising  his  hand  to  knock  against  the  door,  when  the  steward 
stopped  him. 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do,  sir?"  Mr.  Roper  said.  "  She  does  not 
deserve  your  charity,     A  bad,  mischievous  woman,  sir." 

"  Mischievous  or  not,'*  Dr.  Plot  rejoined,  "  I  cannot  see  her  sit  there 
and  starve  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

So  he  knocked.  With  slow  and  tottering  steps  the  woman  answered  the 
summons.  A  ghastly-looking  creature  :  prematurely  old :  with  haggard 
features,  and  grizzled  hair.  Dr.  Plot  appeared  to  recognise  her  ;  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  bethought  him  of  the  steward's 
caution.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat  now,  so  hastily  thrusting  a 
piece  of  money  into  the  woman's  hand,  he  departed. 

Not  unseen  nor  unnoted,  though.  The  woman  had  recognised  him, 
also.  She  staggered  back  and  sank  into  a  chair  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  she 
regained  her  senses.     On  recovering,  she  fancied  she  had  beheld  a  phan- 
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torn.  But  a  piece  of  gold  was  in  her  hand  ;  so  it  most  hare  been  a  living" 
person  she  had  seen.  She  looked  at  the  gold  long  and  steadily,  and 
then  laid  it  down  upon  the  table  muttering : 

"  He  is  come  back  to  judge  me— he  is  come  back.  Reparation  must 
be  made  before  I  join  her  in  the  grave." 

Meantime,  Dr.  Plot  and  his  companion  toiled  on.  Thoughts  of  other 
days  and  other  scenes,  with  which  that  haggard-looking  woman  had  pos- 
sibly been  connected,  passed  through  his  mind,  and  he  became  perfectly 
silent,  and  self-engrossed.  The  wind  might  blow  as  keenly  as  it  listed 
now.     He  felt  it  not.     An  icier  breath  than  that  from  the  north  chilled 


The  summit  of  the  hill  was  at  length  attained,  and  before  them  stood 
the  old  Priory  Church  of  Dunmow.  All  that  remained  of  it  at  least,  for 
the  little  structure  they  beheld,  with  its  grey  walls  bathed  in  the  moon- 
beams, its  three  round-arched  windows,  its  solitary  buttress,  its  tiny  belfry 
surmounted  by  a  quaint  extinguisher-like  roof,  was  the  mere  fragment  of 
a  vast  and  stately  pile  ;  that  in  its  time  had  formed  part  of  a  range  of 
monastic  buildings,  covering  many  a  rood  around.  The  ragged  state  of 
the  masonry  at  either  end  of  the  church  showed  the  devastation  that  had 
been  committed,  and  the  rude  and  imperfect  character  of  the  repairs. 
Within,  one  aisle  and  part  of  the  choir  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
original  fabric.  Of  the  long  rows  of  columns  that  once  supported  the 
high-arched  roof  now  few  continued  standing !  The  hand  of  the  Destroyer 
had  fallen  heavily  on  the  fane  ;  hurling  down  solid  walls,  and  buttresses 
built  in  defiance  of  time ;  toppling  the  tower  from  its  base  ;  desecrating 
the  shrines;  stripping  off  the  ornaments;  tearing  up  the  tombs;  and 
shaking  the  pile  to  its  foundations.  Yet  some  little  had  been  spared. 
Underneath  a  low -browed  arch,  encased  like  saintly  relics  in  a  coffer,  lay 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  Lady  Juga,  by  whom,  early  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, the  Convent  was  founded,  and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady.  Of  the 
various  monastic  edifices  reared  and  endowed  by  the  pious  Juga,  all  were 
gone,  save  this  fragment  of  the  church  :  not  a  stone  to  mark  their  site  : 
and  the  holy  men  whom  she  appointed  to  abide  there,  were  gone  likewise  : 
their  very  graves  unhonoured  and  unknown.  But  her  ashes  had  not  been 
disturbed  ;  as  if  some  good  spell  guarded  them. 

Would  that  the  same  benignant  power  had  preserved  from  mutilation 
the  tombs  of  the  Fitzwalters  !  Eleven  generations  of  the  house  were 
buried  here.  An  antique  sculptured  monument,  bearing  date  1198, 
covered  the  founder  of  the  line,  Sir  Walter  Fitzwalter  and  his  dame. 
Base  hands  and  barbarous  were  those  that  shattered  the  fine  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  warrior,  and  'twas  pity  he  could  not  rise  to  strike 
down  the  sacrilegious  wretch !  Between  two  pillars,  near  him,  lay 
his  granddaughter ;  erstwhile,  as  fair  a  piece  of  clay,  and  as  free  from 
dross,  as  ever  death,  before  its  time,  gave  back  to  native  dust  The 
alabaster  figure  on  the  tomb  strove  to  shape  forth  the  fatal  charms  of 
the  hapless  Matilda  Fitzwalter ;  fatal  to  herself,  inasmuch  as  they  roused 
the  passions  of  the  ruthless  John,  by  whom  she  was  poisoned  because  she 
resisted  him.  Other  graves  were  there  belonging  to  the  same  ancient 
family,  though  not  so  noticeable  as  these ;  but  most  of  them  were  reft 
of  their  memorials ;  the  inscriptions  defaced ;  the  brasses  torn  from  the 
•tones.     Little  else  was  left,  unless  it  might  be  the  Old  Oak  Chair 
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derated  to  the  winners  of  the  Flitch,  wherein,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
was  Jonas  Nettiebed's  ardent  desire  to  he  enthroned.  This  was  kept 
here,  though  seldom  called  into  use.  The  venerable  monastic  fine 
had  dwindled  into  a  little  parish  church,  with  whitewashed  walk,  and  a 
fewpews  enclosing  its  pillars. 

Having  walked  up  to  die  churchyard  gate,  Dr.  Rot,  whose  feelings 
had  evidently  undergone  some  change  since  he  had  seen  the  haggard 
tenant  of  the  hovel,  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  enter  the  little  structure. 
The  request  seemed  strange  and  ill-timed;  but  the  steward,  who  fay 
tins  time  had  apparently  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  old 
gentleman's  peculiarities  of  character,  raised  no  objection,  but  at  once 
proceeded  to  a  cottage  hard  by,  and  obtained  the  key  from  the  sexton. 

Armed  with  this,  Dr.  Plot  left  his  companion  beneath  a  row  of  luaes 
in  the  churchyard,  and  hobbling  up  to  the  porch  where  he  nearly  atom* 
bled  over  the  sharp  stones  on  which  the  fortunate  couples  were  required 
to  kneel  while  reciting  their  vow  of  conjugal  felicity,  he  unlocked  ike 
door,  and  closed  it  after  him  carefully  as  he  went  in. 

Why  does  he  go  there  alone,  and  at  such  an  hour  ?  We  may  not  dis- 
close the  dark  secrets  of  his  breast ;  but  we  can  follow  him,  and  see  what 
he  does. 

After  a  step  or  two  he  pauses,  overcome  by  emotion.  A  chill  as  of 
death  falls  upon  his  heart.  The  moonbeams  are  streaming  upon  the 
tomb  of  the  first  Fitswalter  and  his  dame,  and  very  ghostly  the  statues 
look.  The  old  man  advances  towards  them  slowly,  as  if  fascinated  by 
their  stony  regards.  He  is  talking  to  himself  aloud,  but  in  hollow, 
broken  tones.  What  words  are  those  he  utters  ?  We  dare  not  repeat 
diem.     They  are  such  alone  as  the  dead  should  hear. 

No  human  eye  he  fancies  can  behold  him ;  no  human  ear  hear  ham. 
His  gestures  become  more  frantic ;  his  language  more  wild  and  incoherent. 
No  one,  who  had  lately  seen  him,  would  recognise  him  now.  His  fea- 
tures have  assumed  a  wholly  different  expression ;  very  fearful  to  behoM. 
Notwithstanding  the  deathlike  chill  of  the  place,  thick  damps  gather, 
like  heat-drops,  on  his  brow. 

The  fit  passes  off,  and  he  grows  calm ;  but  so  pale,  he  might  pass  for 
one  of  the  marble  group  before  him. 

Then  he  staggers  towards  the  arched  recess,  beneath  which  the  saintly 
Juga  is  deposited,  and  kneeling  before  the  sepulchral  cist,  appears  tj» 
pray.     His  hands  are  raised  in  supplication. 

Why  does  he  start  back  so  suddeuly?  What  sounds  are  those  be 
hears?  Can  they  be  echoes  of  his  own  sighs  and  groans?  They 
seem  to  issue  from  the  very  depths  of  the  shell  before  him.  He  would 
fain  speak,  hut  his  tongue  is  stayed  with  wonder  and  terror.  He  listens 
intently  for  a  recurrence  of  the  sounds.  In  vain.  All  is  silent  as  the 
grave.  He  can  see  nothing ;  for  the  moon  having  momentarily  with- 
drawn her  lustre,  the  place  is  buried  in  darkness. 

He  puts  forth  hs  hand,  and  encounters  only  the  lid  of  the  sepulchral 
chest.  He  touches  it  reverently.  Beyond  this,  he  meets  nothing  but  the 
stone  wall  forming  the  back  of  the  recess. 

He  shakes  off  the  terror  that  has  numbed  him,  and  asks,  in  a  voice 
that  seems  to  break  harshly  upon  the  stillness  of  the  spot,  "  Who  is 
there?"  t  No  answer.     He  repeats  the  question,  more  loudly  and  pe- 
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renptorily.  Still,  the  nne  result.  At  last,  he  quits  the  church, 
in  fear  and  perplexity. 

He  finds  the  steward  pacing  up  and  down  beneath  the  little  avenue  of 
leafless  Hme-trees  leading  to  the  porch,  and  questions  him.  Some  one  must 
hare  followed  him  into  the  church—- or  have  been  hidden  there  when  he 
entered  it?  Mr.  Roper  declares  this  to  be  impossible.  He  has  never 
Quitted  his  post  for  a  moment.  No  one  could  have  passed  through  the 
door  without  being  perceived ;  and  as  to  any  one  hiding  in  the  church  at 
such  an  hour  without  special  reason,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  it.  What  can 
have  happened  to  occasion  these  inquiries  ? 

But  Dr.  Plot  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain, — and  the  steward, 
who,  before  this,  has  begun  to  suspect  that  the  old  gentleman  is  not 
quite  right  in  his  upper  story,  is  now  confirmed  in  the  impression. 

So,  though  his  curiosity  is  considerably  excited,  he  relinquishes  all  idea 
of  gratifying  it  for  the  present,  and  takes  back  the  key,  without  further 
remark.  This  done,  they  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  young  game- 
keeper's cottage,  and  speedily  arrive  at  it. 

II. 

A  Peep  at  the  Gamekeeper's  Wife. 

A  pretty  cottage.  Just  the  spot  for  humble  love  to  dwell  in.  No 
turtle  doves  could  choose  a  nicer  nest.  So  Dr.  Plot  thought,  as  he  ap- 
proached it. 

Roses  and  honeysuckles  adorned  its  whitened  walls  in  summer,  and 
crept  round  its  little  windows  to  meet  the  thatched  roof  above.  The 
garden,  too,  though  small,  was  tastefully  laid  out,  and  full  of  fragrant 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Odour  or  bloom,  they  had  none  now  ;  but  they  were 
there  still,  and  ready  to  put  forth  new  beauties  and  blossoms  with  return- 
ing spring.  The  holly  hedge  and  the  ivy  on  the  wall  alone  showed  any 
symptoms  of  verdure  or  vitality. 

A  light  was  shining  through  the  little  diamond  panes  of  the  window, 
and  as  the  curtains  were  not  drawn  across  it,  one  might  easily  look  in. 
Hie  temptation  was  too  strong  for  Dr.  Plot  He  laid  hb  hand  on  his 
companion's  arm  to  impose  silence,  opened  the  gate  with  care,  and  walked 
noiselessly  along  the  frosen  walk. 

He  did  not  require  to  be  told  whom  he  beheld.  It  could  be  no  other 
than  Rose  Woodbine. 

Her  back  was  towards  him,  but  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  figure  was 
distinguishable :  the  slender  waist,  the  spreading  shoulders,  the  slim  neck, 
and  finely-shaped  head,  with  the  fair  abundant  tresses  gathered  behind  it. 
Nor  had  be  to  wait  long  before  her  features  were  fully  revealed.  The  clock 
struck  seven  ;  and  laying  down  the  needlework  on  which  she  was  engaged, 
she  arose  to  prepare  her  husband's  evening  meal.  She  was  taller  than 
Dr.  Plot  expected.  But  what  a  lovely  countenance  !  Her  features 
were  cast  in  the  softest  mould  of  beauty.  Sweetness  was  their  charac- 
teristic expression :  sweetness  that  hung  upon  the  lips,  fashioned  like 
Cupid's  bow  ;  that  shone  from  the  dove-like  blue  eyes  ;  that  sat  upon  the 
dimpled  cheek,  tinted  like  the  China  rose ;  that  reigned  throughout  her 
whole  demeanour.     Sweetness  in  every  look ;  gentleness  in  every  move- 
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meat     Fair  she  was :  very  fair :  locks  light  as  a  summer  cloud,  and  skin 
of  snowy  whiteness. 

Dr.  Plot  had  come  prepared  to  find  fault;  hut  he  could  perceive 
nothing  to  object  to.  Her  beauty  was  undeniable.  Judged  by  any 
standard,  it  would  take  high  rank ;  and  the  sweetness  of  look,  previously 
noticed,  heightened  the  effect  of  her  charms.  Apparently,  there  were 
no  drawbacks  in  manner  and  deportment.  Her  movements  were  full  of 
natural  grace  and  modesty.  Her  dress,  though  simple,  was  the  most 
becoming  possible.  No  court  dame,  masking  her  charms  in  rustic  guise, 
could  have  chosen  her  attire  better :  not  half  so  well,  probably.  If  she 
only  proved  as  amiable  as  she  looked,  Dr.  Plot  could  have  nothing  to 
say  against  her. 

So  far  satisfied,  he  took  a  survey  of  the  room.  Though  plain  and 
unpretending,  and  consistent  with  the  young  gamekeeper's  station,  it 
was  remarkably  clean  and  tidy,  and  there  was  an  air  of  great  comfort 
about  it.  The  furniture  was  substantial  and  well  arranged,  and  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  any  vulgar  ornament,  either  in  the  way  of  tawdry 
pictures,  or  otherwise.  Indeed  there  was  evidence  of  some  little  mental 
cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  inmates,  afforded  in  three  or  four  book- 
shelves laden  with  goodly  tomes.  But  the  walls  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  implements  belonging  to  Frank  Woodbine's  calling ;  guns  of 
various  sizes  and  make  were  hung  against  them,  nets,  landing-nets, 
fishing-rods,  and  tackle :  all  the  apparatus,  in  short,  of  the  angler  and 
the  sportsman.  There  were  the  gamekeeper's  mud-boots,  oilskin  hat, 
and  waterproof  jacket  for  fowling  in  the  marshes.  Stretched  before  the 
fire,  which  was  blazing  cheerfully,  was  the  large  retriever  who  had  accom- 
panied his  master  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Dunmow  Flitch. 

The  snowy  napkin  was  spread  upon  the  table,  and  the  pigeon  pie  and 
cold  ham  set  on  it,  with  the  white  loaf  and  the  brown  jug  ready  to  be 
filled  with  frothing  ale  on  his  arrival.  Rose  glanced  at  the  clock.  Five 
minutes  more  were  gone.  He  couldn't  be  long  now.  She  smiled  while 
thinking  how  she  would  welcome  him. 

Pity  to  dash  that  smile  with  tears ! 

Rose  sat  down  again,  and  as  she  plied  ner  needle,  she  sang  some 
snatches  of  a  simple  ballad,  in  a  voice  so  sweet  that  its  tones  thrilled 
through  the  old  gentleman's  heart    It  was  like  listening  to  a  nightingale. 

Dr.  Plot  was  so  transported  that  he  quite  forgot  himself,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  called  out  in  applause.  Both  the  singer  and  the  retriever 
were  disturbed  by  the  exclamation,  and  the  latter  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
advanced,  growling,  towards  the  door.  At  first,  Rose  thought  it  was 
her  husband,  but  the  anger  of  the  hound  instantly  undeceived  her.  Dragon 
would  not  bark  at  his  master. 

The  steward  now  thought  it  necessary  to  advance,  and  secure  their 
peaceable  admission.  Accordingly,  he  tapped  at  the  door,  and  announced 
himself,  and  Dragon  being  silenced  and  sent  back  to  his  place  on  the 
hearth,  Mr.  Roper  stepped  in,  followed  by  Dr.  Plot,  whom  he  introduced 
to  the  fair  mistress  of  the  house. 
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III. 

Dr.  Plot  gives  reasons  for  his  disbelief  in  Conjugal  Feli- 
city ;  AND  RELATES  THE  PARTICULARS  OF  AN  UNFORTUNATE  MAR- 
RIAGE. 

If  Rose  Woodbine's  voice  was  sweet  and  musical,  her  manner  was 
no  less  charming. 

She  received  them  very  kindly,  motioning  them  to  seats,  and  address- 
ing the  steward,  presumed  that  he  came  to  see  her  husband,  with  whom 
she  knew  he  had  some  business,  though  she  was  not  aware  of  its 
nature ;  adding,  that  she  expected  Frank  home  every  moment.  Mr. 
Roper  bowed,  as  if  in  assent  to  the  remark.  Refreshments  were  then 
offered  them  but  declined.  As,  in  introducing  Dr.  Plot,  the  steward 
had  mentioned  his  professional  connexion  with  the  late  family,  who  dwelt 
at  the  Old  Hall  at  Dunmow,  Rose  regarded  the  stranger  with  interest 
Something  in  his  features  struck  her  as  familiar,  either  in  look  or  ex- 
pression ;  but  she  could  not  exactly  tell  what.  She  inquired  whether  he 
had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  recently  ? 

"  Not  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  I  cannot  have  seen  you  before,  since  I  was  not  born  at  that 
time,"  she  rejoined  with  a  smile.     "  And  yet  I  seem  to  know  your  face." 

Dr.  Plot  exchanged  an  almost  imperceptible  glance  with  the  steward. 

"  I  see  what  it  is  now,"  Rose  continued  more  quickly.  "  With  that 
smile  playing  upon  your  face,  you  remind  me  of — whom  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  can't  guess,  ma'am.     Mr.  Roper,  perhaps  ?" 

"  My  husband." 

The  old  gentleman's  smile  immediately  vanished. 

"  A  compliment,  I  presume,  is  intended,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "  and  I 
accept  it     But  I  have  no  desire  to  be  thought  like  a  gamekeeper." 

"  Nay,  now  I  look  again,  you  don't  resemble  him  at  all.  Frank  always 
looks  good-natured." 

"  And  I  am  not  always  so,  you  think.  Well,  there  you  are  right,  my 
dear.  I  am  generally  considered  a  cantankerous  old  fellow,  and  people 
don't  care  much  about  my  society,  in  consequence.  I  don't  blame  them. 
I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  and  the  world  is  naturally  dissatisfied 
with  me.  So  we  are  quits.  If  people  abuse  me,  I  can  rail  at  them  in 
return.  And,  best  of  all,  I  can  shun  them.  I  am  what  they  call  a  mis- 
anthrope, my  dear." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  had  good  reason  for  your  quarrel  with  mankind, 
sir?" 

"  I  have,  or  think  I  have.  I  have  to  complain  of  violated  friendship ; 
of  perfidy;  of  wrong — deep,  irremediable  wrong;  of  dishonour.  Some 
men  can  bear  these  things  without  wincing;  or,  if  they  writhe 
under  the  infliction  for  a  time,  wholly  recover.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
class.  But  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  with  my  griefs  or  my  resent- 
ments." 

"  You  do  not  trouble  me,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  you  interest  me 
deeply,  and  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  be  of  any  service  in  softening  the 
asperity  of  your  feelings,  and  restoring  you  to  a  good  opinion  of  the 
world/ 

"  I  fear  it  is  impossible,  my  dear.     I  have  been  too  harshly  dealt  with. 
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When  I  have  found  in  the  softest  words — falsehood — and  in  the  sweetest 
smiles— betrayal :  when  the  hand,  that  grasped  mine,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  my  breast,  I  am  not  likely  to  forget,  or  to  forgive.  From  that  hour 
I  abjured  the  world.  I  have  no  part  in  it.  I  have  forsworn  my  own 
kin.  I  have  no  ties,  no  affections,  no  sympathies.  I  am  alone-— yes, 
utterly  alone." 

"  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  sir.  I  can  easily  under- 
stand that  your  faith  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature  should  be  severely 
shaken  by  what  you  have  endured ;  but  I  cannot — will  not  believe  it 
has  been  utterly  destroyed." 

"  Well,  not  utterly,  perhaps ;  but  nearly  so." 

A  slight  pause  ensued.  It  was  broken,  at  length,  by  Rose.  With  a 
look  of  sympathy,  she  observed  to  the  old  gentleman,  "  Your  unhappy 
case  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  heard  related  of  Sir  Waiter 
FHzwalter  and  his  ill-starred  lady." 

The  steward  was  about  to  interpose  and  divert  the  conversation  from 
the  turn  it  had  now  taken,  but  Dr.  Plot  checked  him. 

"  All  such  cases  are  alike,  madam,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  "  except 
in  their  consequences.  Wrong  on  one  side;  wretchedness  on  the  other : 
nay,  wretchedness  on  both  sides.  Woman  will  be  false,  and  man  will  be 
her  dupe  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  My  history  is  not  Sir  Walter's  only; 
but  the  history  of  a  hundred  families  besides.  I  could  give  you  a  long 
catalogue  if  1  chose,  for  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends ;  but  I  will  spare 
you  the  recital  Most  men  are  patient  under  injury,  or  feel  it  not : 
some  few  avenge  themselves  fearfully.  Sir  Walter  was  among  the  latter. 
He  wiped  out  the  stain  upon  his  house  in  blood — in  the  blood  of  the 
villain  who  wronged  him ;  and  his  wife — his  guilty  wife — expiated  her 
offence  by  poison,  self-administered.  I  know  Mr.  Roper  entertains  an 
opinion  different  from  mine  upon  this  tragic  affair ;  but  so  it  occurred. " 

"  I  know  the  unfortunate  Lady  Juga  to  have  been  innocent,"  die 
steward  remarked. 

"  That  makes  it  doubly  distressing,"  Rose  said.     "  Alas !  poor  lady." 

"  Alas !  indeed,  if  it  be  true,"  Dr.  Plot  exclaimed,  with  something 
like  a  groan.  "  And  alas !  for  Sir  Walter,  if  he  yet  be  living,  and 
should  nave  this  proved  to  him.     It  would  be  his  death." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir,"  Mr.  Roper  said. 

"  It  would,  I  tell  you.  And  what  is  more,  he  would  deserve  to  die ; 
and  I  should  not  care  if  he  were  hanged  like  a  dog.  No,  not  like  a  dog, 
for  I  would  not  hang  a  dog ;  but  like  the  blood-stained  murderer  he 
must  be." 

"  You  look  very  ill,  sir,"  said  Rose,  rising  in  alarm ;  "  let  me  bring 
you  a  glass  of  water." 

a  No,  my  dear — no,  thank'ee,"  Dr.  Plot  rejoined,  faintly,  "I  am 
subject  to  spasms  of  the  heart.  They  will  kill  me,  I  dare  say,  some  day ; 
but  the  pang  is  past  now.  We  have  talked  too  much  about  this  inhuman 
Sir  Walter." 

"  I  do  not  think  him  inhuman,  sir,"  Rose  rejoined ;  "  for,  though  I 
gladly  believe  in  the  lady's  innocence,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Roper,  and  should 
wish  to  see  it  established,  even  after  this  long  lapse  of  time,  and  when  it 
can  only  clear  her  name  from  reproach ;  still  Sir  Walter  must  have  been 
deluded  by  false  statements  of  her  criminality ;  and  therefore  the  real 
guik  cannot  rest  with  him,  but  with  the  author  of  the  direful  charges." 
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"On  that  head  be  it  then,"  Dr.  Plot  rejoined,  with  another  groan. 
"  But,  supposing  Mr.  Roper  to  be  right,  nothmg  can  be  said  in  excuse  for 
Sir  Walter,  except  that  he  was  of  a  suspicious  nature,  and  easily  aroused 
to  jealousy.  An  irritable  man  moreorer  ;  odd  in  speech ;  odd  in  hss 
ways  ;  and  difficult  to  please.  Humorsome,  exacting,  imperious.  You 
knew  not  where  to  have  him,  for  he  slipped  through  your  fingers  like  an 
eel ;  and  when  you  thought  to  please  him  best,  you  were  most  likely  to 
give  him  offence." 

*  Tou  describe  him  skilfully,  sir,"  Rose  said ;  "  but  you  give  only  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture.  Let  us  look  on  the  bright  side.  He  must  hare 
had  some  good  qualities  to  redeem  the  bad." 

"  Perhaps  he  had,  my  dear  ;  but  I  could  never  find  them  out.  Some 
people  said  he  did  good,  but  it  was  in  an  odd  way,  and  to  please  himself; 
so  there  was  little  or  no  merit  in  it.  Some  few  thought  him  generous ;  but 
moat  people  called  him  close-fisted,  and  they  were  nearer  the  mark.  Ori- 
ginally, 1  believe,  he  had  kindly  qualities,  but  they  were  early  soured  ;  just 
as  his  personal  appearance  was  destroyed  by  bodily  infirmity.  He  was 
lame,  my  dear — lame  like  myself — lame  on  the  same  leg — and  it  was  this 
circumstance  that  made  him  take  a  liking  to  me.  It  would  have  been  weU 
if  I  had  never  seen  him,  for  he  inoculated  me  with  some  of  his  peculiarities 
and  prejudices,  and  I  should  have  been  better  without  them." 

*  You  disparage  him  somewhat,  I  think,  sir/'  Rose  remarked.  "To 
my  eyes  his  character  appears  full  of  interest — deep  and  painful  interest." 

M  If  what  I  have  said  has  produced  that  effect,  so  hr  from  disparaging 
him,  I  must  have  spoken  more  favourably  of  him  than  he  deserves. 
There  was  little  interest  about  him,  I  assure  you.  A  very  common-place 
personage  who  might  have  passed  through  life,  without  attracting  any 
observation,  if  he  had  been  differently  circumstanced." 

"  There  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  sir,"  the  steward  observed.  u  Sir 
Walter  was  no  common-place  person." 

44  You  knew  little  of  him,  Mr.  Roper.  His  faults  were  more  nume- 
rous than  his  virtues — that  I  maintain.  He  was  a  sceptic — not  on  reM- 
gious  matters  ;  on  those  he  was  a  bigot :  but,  having  no  faith  in  him- 
self, or  in  his  own  goodness,  he  distrusted  his  fellows.  He  thought  them 
like  him.  He  had  little  belief  in  man's  honesty,  less  in  woman's ; 
valued  professions  of  friendship  lightly,  and  even  sneered  at  them;  fancied 
motives  where  none,  perhaps,  existed ;  and  often  took  offence  when  no 
offence  was  intended.  His  manner  alienated  his  acquaintance,  and  re- 
sentment at  their  conduct  prevented  him  from  seeking  fresh  society. 
Thus,  he  had  no  friends.  Yes,  I  forget ;  he  had  one — one,  who  re- 
mained with  him." 

"  Yourself,  I  suppose,  sir  ?"  Rose  hazarded. 

"  No.  I  was  Ins  worst  enemy.  He  had  one  friend  whom  he  believed 
deserved  the  title  truly  ;  who  stood  by  him,  when  others  fell  off ;  who 
seemed  blind  to  his  defects.  For  this  friendship  Sir  Walter  was  not  un- 
grateful. His  friend  became  as  a  brother  to  mm  ;  nay,  his  second  self. 
He  had  no  secrets  from  him.  Better  he  had  cut  out  his  tongue  than 
have  so  betrayed  himself !"  Dr.  Plot  cried,  with  an  expression  of  rage. 
"  He  was  nourishing  a  riper.  Rut  to  go  on.  Unlikely  as  it  would  seem 
that  a  breast  like  Sir  Walter's  should  entertain  any  tender  passion, 
love  found  entrance  to  it.  It  not  only  found  entrance,  but  lighted  up  a 
flame  that  threatened  to  consume  him.     He  was  driven  to  despair,  for  he 
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dreaded  refusal  worse  than  death,  and  had  no  hope  of  success.  His  friend 
soon  became  acquainted  with  his  state,  and  bade  him  take  courage.  He 
furthered  the  suit,  with  a  dark  design,  as  afterwards  appeared ;  and  in  the 
end,  Juga  Baynard  became  Lady  Fitzwalter.  For  awhile  Sir  Walter 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  men.  His  doubts  disappeared.  He  had 
found  a  true  friend,  and  a  loving  wife.  Fool !  fool !  to  be  thus  deluded," 
the  old  man  exclaimed,  gnashing  his  teeth.  "  His  happiness  was  brief. 
Well  it  might  be,  for  it  had  no  real  foundation.  Lady  Juga  was  very 
handsome,  and  somewhat  wilful.  She  claimed  admiration  as  her  right. 
She  loved  society  as  much  as  Sir  Walter  disliked  it  On  this  point  they 
first  disagreed.  The  friend  espoused  the  lady's  part,  and  she  gained  the 
day.  The  Old  Hall  was  crowded  with  guests,  and  the  unwilling  host 
driven  to  his  own  chamber  for  quiet.  His  lady  did  not  like  his  odd 
ways,  his  eccentricities  of  manner  and  speech,  and  rallied  him  upon 
them.  Quarrel  the  second.  Again  his  friend  took  part  against  him, 
and  joined  the  lady  in  her  ridicule.  This  was  hard  to  bear ;  but  Sir 
Walter  bore  it  as  he  could.  Trifles,  I  have  said,  irritated  him ;  trifles 
at  which  other  men  would  laugh,  but  which  he  magnified  into  im- 
portance. Their  next  quarrel  was  about  a  trifle — so  mere  a  trifle  that 
what  it  was — a  frown — a  gesture— an  inadvertent  word — has  escaped 
my  recollection.  But  on  this  occasion  his  friend  sided  with  him.  The 
change  of  tactics  did  not  escape  Sir  Walter,  and  his  suspicions  were 
awakened.  He  began  to  watch  his  friend  narrowly.  Blind  dupe  that  he 
had  hitherto  been,  he  now  detected  a  hundred  grounds  for  jealousy !  His 
breast  was  a  prey  to  anguish  inexpressible.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that  all  were  laughing  at  him— that  his  very  household  mocked  him. 
But  he  did  not  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  He  let  it  go  on ; 
nourishing  his  rage  in  secret.  He  could  have  easily  closed  his  doors  upon 
his  friend  ;  but  this  did  not  suit  him.  He  meditated  revenge.  What- 
ever his  plans  might  have  been,  they  were  delayed  by  a  circumstance, 
which  would  have  calmed  his  fury,  had  he  not  seen  in  it  addition  to  his 
supposed  wrongs.  Lady  Fitzwalter  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  her  hus- 
band traced  its  parentage  to  his  false-nearted  friend.  If  he  wronged  her 
by  that  suspicion — for  he  had  no  proofs  beyond  the  doubts  engendered 
in  his  own  mind — then  Heaven  forgive  him  !" 

"  He  did  wrong  her — most  cruelly  wrong  her,"  the  steward  said,  in  a 
severe  and  emphatic  tone. 

Dr.  Plot  made  no  reply.  He  did  not  even  raise  his  eyes  to  meet  the 
other's  gaze ;  but  was  visibly  a  prey  to  great  emotion.  After  awhile,  he 
proceeded: 

"  I  now  approach  the  darkest  part  of  my  story,  and  would  willingly 
leave  it  untold ;  but  I  must  end  it,  since  I  have  begun.  Sir  Walter  s 
manner,  by  this  time,  was  wholly  changed.  He  was  no  longer  odd.  He 
had  become  moody,  morose,  savage.  Bitter  in  his  taunts  to  his  lady; 
fierce  when  contradicted.  His  friend  was  still  his  frequent  guest,  but 
he  saw  little  of  him.  The  lady  was  left  to  his  society,  and  they  could 
dispense  with  that  of  the  husband.  Sir  Walter  could  not  be  prevailed 
to  look  upon  the  child  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  his  own ;  and  on 
this  score  his  lady  felt,  or  feigned,  great  distress ;  shedding  many  tears 
to  move  him ;  but  he  continued  inexorable.  One  day  she  suddenly  in- 
vaded the  sanctuary  he  had  chosen,  and  before  he  could  prevent  her, 
placed  the  infant  in  his  arms,  bidding  him  look  upon  its  innocent  face. 
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Sir  Walter  did  no  such  thing.  A  sudden  transport  of  fury  seized  him. 
With  a  dreadful  oath,  he  dashed  the  infant  on  the  ground,  and  amid  his 
•lady's  shrieks,  rushed  out  of  the  room." 

"  Was  the  child  killed  ?"  Rose  inquired,  with  a  cheek  blanched  with 
-emotion. 

"  By  miracle,  not  even  injured." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  for  that !"  Rose  fervently  ejaculated.  "I  feared 
Sir  Walter  might  have  that  crime  on  his  conscience  ;  and  if  so,  he  were 
indeed  lost  to  man's  pity,  and  to  mercy  hereafter." 

"Providence,  for  its  own  wise  purposes,  turned  aside  his  deadly 
hand,"  Dr.  Plot  responded,  "  and  he  was  spared  that  guilt.  But  let  me 
hasten  to  the  conclusion.  Enough  had  been  done  to  separate  Sir  Walter 
entirely  from  his  wife.  She  could  never  forgive  him  this  last  act  of 
barbarity.  In  fact,  her  health  suffered  severely  from  the  shock  she  had 
sustained  by  the  frightful  circumstance.  Sir  Walter  reproached  himself 
bitterly,  as  well  he  might;  he  pitied  his  lady's  sufferings,  and  was  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  reason.  A  reconciliation  was  attempted  to  be 
brought  about  between  them  by  his  insidious  friend,  whose  purpose  it 
was,  not  to  leave  them  disunited ;  and  it  might  have  succeeded,  if  Sir 
Walter  had  not  surprised  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  lady,  and  written 
by  the  traitor  himself  which  confirmed  his  worst  suspicions.  It  re- 
ferred to  events  that  showed  the  wretched  husband  had  been  long  their 
dupe,  while  it  urged  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  appearances  with  him, 
and  ended  by  appointing  a  secret  meeting  for  that  very  evening.  Sir 
Walter  thought  it  a  pity  to  baulk  them  of  the  appointment  But  he 
resolved  to  be  there,  too.  The  letter  was  resealed;  delivered  to  the  lady; 
and  an  answer  seut  by  her.  Night  came,  and  with  it  came  the  gallant. 
He  was  privily  admitted  by  a  confidential  woman.  Fiends  take  her !  but 
women  are  all  alike.  This  wretch  was  doubly  treacherous ;  and  now  be- 
trayed her  mistress,  as  she  had  before  betrayed  her  master.  Scarcely 
was  the  villain  housed,  when  Sir  Walter  burst  into  the  room :  fury  and 
vengeance  in  his  looks.  He  found  his  wife  and  her  lover  seated  together; 
the  lady  in  tears.  At  sight  of  him  she  had  injured,  she  uttered  a  cry, 
and  her  lover  started  to  his  feet,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
Protestations  of  innocence  were  passionately  uttered  by  the  one;  explana- 
tions more  calmly  attempted  by  the  other.  Sir  Walter  would  listen  to 
neither.  All  that  wrath  could  supply  of  injury  and  scorn  he  heaped  upon 
their  heads.  The  affrighted  lady  clung  to  his  arm — to  his  knees :  but 
he  cast  her  off.  He  struck  his  detested  rival  a  blow  upon  the  cheek  with 
his  clenched  hand ;  and  but  for  her,  who  held  back  their  hands,  the 
apartment  would  have  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  one  or  both  of  them. 
They  parted  to  meet  at  earliest  dawn;  and  Sir  Walter's  sword  passed 
through  his  adversary's  heart." 

"  A  terrible  history,  indeed!"  Rose  said,  heaving  a  deep  sigh.  "  And 
oh !  if  Si?  Walter  were  wrong,  I  pity  him  more  than  his  victim." 

"  Say  rather  victims,  for  two  perished  by  his  instrumentality.  Have  I 
not  hinted  at  Lady  Fitzwalters  fate  ?  Her  husband  never  saw  her  more. 
He  did  not  even  return  to  his  own  house  after  the  fatal  duel.  He 
became  a  wanderer,  and  he  has  been  one  ever  since — if  he  vet  exists. 
He  made  no  inquiries  after  his  lady;  nor  was  it  till  some  tune  after- 
wards, that  he  learnt  how  her  death  had  occurred.  She  had  taken 
poison* 
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As  the  old  gentleman  concluded  bis  narrative,  there  was-  profound  si- 
lence for  a  few  moments.     Mr.  Roper  then  spoke. 

"  The  worst  part  of  the  tale  yet  remains  to  he  told,"  he  said.  "  Sir 
Walter  was  throughout  the  dupe  of  his  own  suspicions.  His  friend 
was  true  to  him,  and  so  was  his  wife.  Before  she  died,  the  Lady  Juga 
drew  up  a  statement  of  her  innocence  which  is  still  preserved,  and  which 
can  be  confirmed  in  all  its  circumstances.  The  letter,  intercepted  by 
Sir  Walter,  had  no  criminal  significance  whatever;  and  the  object  of  this 
meeting  it  appointed  was  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding — or  at 
least  an  appearance  of  good  understanding — between  the  unfortunate 
pair.  Alice  Aggs,  the  wretched  woman  who  belied  her  mistress,  bitterly 
repented  of  her  share  in  the  sad  transactions,  and  yet  lives  to  confess 
her  culpability,  and  exonerate  Lady  Fitz  waiter." 

"  I  saw  her  to-night — a  wretched  creature,  indeed !"  Dr.  Plot  re- 
marked, with  a  shudder. 

"  Her  offence  has  not  gone  unpunished,"  the  steward  continued. 
"  Ever  since  that  day  misfortune  lias  tracked  her,  and  she  rightly 
attributes  her  misery  and  sufferings  to  her  ill  conduct." 

Dr.  Plot  seemed  tost  in  deep  and  painful  reflection.  His  head  fell  upon 
hit  breast. 

Rousing  himself  as  if  by  a  great  effort,  he  said :  "  We  must  see  to 
this,  Mr.  Roper.    Justice  must  be  done." 

44  It  must,  sir,"  the  steward  rejoined,  with  stern  gravity. 

"  You  have  not  mentioned  what  became  of  the  child  of  the  ill-fated 
lady?"  Rose  inquired. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  Dr.  Plot  replied,  evasively. 

The  steward  also  shook  Ins  head,  to  intimate  that  he  was  in  equal  igno- 
rance of  its  fate. 

"  la  speaking  of  Sir  Walter  s  friend,  yom  gave  no  name,"  Rose  remarked 
to  the  old  gentleman.  "  If  you  desire  to  keep  it  secret,  let  it  be  so. 
Otherwise,  I  would  venture  to  inquire  if  allusion  was  made  to  Sir  Gilbert 
de  Mostfiohet  ?" 

"  How  came  you  to  guess  it  ?"  Dr.  Plot  demanded,  sharply. 

"  Because  I  have  heard  that  he  fell  in  a  duel,"  Hose  replied.  "I 
know  something  of  his  son — the  present  Sir  Gilbert." 

u  True,  he  left  a  son.  He  was  a  widower  when  he  visited  at  the  Hall 
—when  the  events  I  have  mentioned  occurred.  But  what  do  you  know 
of  young  Sir  Gilbert  ?" 

M  Not  much,"  she  replied,  blushing. 

"I  mast  explain,"  Mr.  Roper  interposed.  "Rose  knew  him  as  a  suitor 
for  her  hand.  It  was  talked  about  in  Dunmow  of  course,  for  Sir  Gilbert 
made  no  secret  of  his  attachment,  or  of  his  refusal." 

"  Strange  indeed !"  the  old  gentleman  mattered.      "  But  how  came 
on  to  refuse  so  good  a  match,  my  dear  ?    Is  not  Sir  Gilbert  handsome  ? 
'is  father  was  considered  particularly  so  ?     He  is  rich,  and  could  have 
given  you  a  title  besides." 

"  Sir  Gilbert  is  all  you  have  described,  sir,"  Rose  answered,  with  a 
smile ;  **  he  is  young,  rich,  titled,  handsome.  But  I  had  the  best  of  all 
reasons  for  refusing  him.     I  loved  another.'' 

Pity  the  other  could  not  offer  you  as  much.     You  made  too  great  a 
fice,  metbmks." 

"  I  made  no  sacrifice  at  all,"  Rose  returned,  earnestly*     "  Happiness, 
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as  you  know,  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  rank  or  money,  and  I  have  gained 
that  inappreciable  blessing  with  my  husband.'9 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  out  so  heartily,  Rose,"  the  steward  ob- 
served. "  Amongst  his  other  heresies,  Dr.  Plot  is  an  entire  disbeliever  in 
conjugal  felicity.  Unfortunately,  be  has  some  reason  for  his  incredulity, 
as  he  has  shown.  Now,  I  hold  the  contrary  doctrine.  I  believe  there  is 
no  perfect  happiness  except  in  the  married  state.  My  opinion  is  grounded 
on  my  own  experience,  and  I  uphold  it.  I  do  not  consider,"  he  added, 
with  a  alight  laugh,  "  that  Mrs.  Roper  and  myself  are  quite  qualified  to 
claim  the  Flitch ;  still,  in  spite  of  some  little  differences,  we  have  for  many, 
many  years  entertained  a  warm  attachment  for  each  other,  which  time 
has  strengthened  rather  than  impaired.  Mine  k  a  mere  example  of 
•very-day  life ;  but  yours  I  consider  a  peculiar  case,  Mrs.  Woodbine.  And 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  Dr.  Plot  with  me,  that  he  might 
receive  from  your  own  fips  confirmation  of  what  I  have  asserted  ;  that 
here,  at  least,  a  loving  couple  may  be  found." 

"  On  all  accounts  I  am  glad  you  have  brought  him  with  you,  Mr. 
Roper,"  Rose  replied;  "  and  if  I  am  able  to  give  mm  a  better  impression  of 
human  nature  than  he  has  hitherto  entertained,  I  do  not  think  he  will  re- 
gret his  visit.  That  I  am  happy  is  no  merit  of  mine,  lor  I  am  blest 
with  the  best  and  kindest  of  husbands  ;  but  I,  at  least,  know  how  to 
appreciate  Frank's  goodness,  and  strive  in  every  way  to  deserve  his  af- 
fection. It  may  seem  strange,  and  perhaps  bold  in  me  to  affirm  so 
much  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  quarrel.  No  cloud  has  ever  come 
across  our  union  since  we  were  first  joined  together.  Having  entire  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  doubts  and  misgivings  are  impossible.  When  the 
heart  is  full  of  love  it  can  admit  no  meaner  passion ;  and  1  behove  there 
is  a  sanctity  about  Wedded  Affection,  when  it  is  perfect  and  unalloyed,  that 
will  repel  all  unworthy  feelings.  Love's  brightness  cannot  be  sullied  by  a 
speck.  You,  air,  have  mentioned,"  she  continued,  addressing  Dr.  Plot, 
'*  that  Sir  Walter  Fitzwalter's  earliest  disagreements  with  his  lady  wove 
occasioned  by  trifles,  and  I  can  easily  understand  that  such  might  be  the 
case,  because  graver  matters  would  naturally  be  viewed  with  correspond- 
ing seriousness.  But  trifles  do  not  disturb  our  harmony.  Love's  music 
is  so  well  attuned  with  us  that  not  a  note  is  out  of  order,  or  jars  upon  the 
ear.  My  husband,  no  doubt,  has  made  great  allowances  for  my  imper- 
fections :  but  he  has  never  told  me  so.  Nay,  if  I  am  to  believe  him 
(which  I  always  do),  he  cannot  discern  any  faults  in  me.  And  I  am 
sure  I  can  find  none  in  him." 

"  Yon  make  out  your  case  fairly  enough,  I  must  say,"  Dr.  Plot  re- 
marked ;  "  and,  in  met,  your  speech  carries  conviction  with  it.  I  am 
sorry  to  threw  cold  water  on  such  honest,  heartfelt  warmth,  or  to  express 
any  doubt  as  to  the  lasting  nature  of  your  affection.  But  I  have  imbibed 
some  of  Sir  Walter's  opinions.  I  am  a  sceptic  like  him.  As  yet  your 
love  has  been  subjected  to  no  trial.  Do  you  think  it  would  stand  the 
hard  teat  of  reverse  of  fortune— of  poverty— of  distress?  Or,  the  still 
harder  test  of  sudden  elevation?  In  the  one  case  it  might  be  benumbed, 
or  totally  extinguished:  in  the  other,  it  might  turn  giddy,  and  losing  its 
proper  balance,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  break  in  pieces." 

"  The  latter  case  is  more  improbable  than  the  former,"  Rose  replied, 
*  but  I  trust,  and  believe,  that  our  affection  would  be  proof  against  the 
severest  ordeal  to  which  it  could  be  put;  and  that  neither  prosperity 
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could  puff  it  up,  so  that  it  should  perish  as  you  have  stated,  nor  adversity 
crush  it." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  may  not  he  tested  in  either  way,"  Dr.  Plot  observed. 
"  The  best  wish  I  could  desire  for  you  is  that  you  should  remain  con- 
tented, as  you  are." 

"  Contented  I  shall  always  he,  whatever  betides,"  Rose  rejoined. 
"  With  my  husband  near  me,  I  am  sure  to  be  reconciled  to  my  lot.  But 
how  time  flies!  I  thought  he  would  have  been  home  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  There,  you  are  uneasy  ?"  Dr.  Plot  remarked,  rather  maliciously — "  I 
saw  him  at  the  Flitch.  Mrs.  Nettlebed  I  dare  say  has  detained  him.  A 
pretty  woman  that  landlady — with  an  eye  for  a  handsome  young  fellow." 

The  shaft  fell  harmless. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  uneasy,"  Rose  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  My 
husband  is  often  kept  out  beyond  the  time  I  expect  him ;  so  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  circumstance.  As  to  Mrs.  Nettlebed,  I  think 
you  do  her  an  injustice.  She  is  very  fond  of  her  husband ;  and  Jonas 
is  very  fond  of  her." 

"  Humph  P  Dr.  Plot  exclaimed.  "  They  would  have  us  believe  them 
to  be  a  couple  of  turtles,  always  billing  and  cooing.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  reality  of  their  attachment" 

u  Dr.  Plot  is  a  heretic  you  know,  Mrs.  Woodbine,"  the  steward  observed, 
laughing  heartily. 

"  May  I  ask  you  one  question,  my  dear  ?"  the  old  gentleman  said. 
"  A  straightforward  one — but  pardon  it  I'm  an  eccentric  person  you 
know.     Does  your  husband  always  trust  you  with  his  affairs?" 

"  As  much  as  he  chooses,  sir,"  Rose  returned.  ci  I  desire  to  know 
nothing  that  he  does  not  care  to  confide  to  me." 

"  Want  of  interest— hum  ?" 

€t  Want  of  curiosity — rather,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Well,  I  abominate  a  prying  woman.  So  you  don't  know  his  business 
with  Mr.  Roper?" 

"  How  should  I,  sir,  since  he  has  not  mentioned  it  to  me  ?" 

"  A  matter  of  money,  Mr.  Roper — eh  ?"  Dr.  Plot  said. 

"A  trifling  debt,  sir." 

"  How  much — may  I  inquire  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  two  hundred  pounds." 

"  Two  hundred  pounds !"  Rose  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 

"  That's  not  such  a  trifle,  sir— to  a  man  in  Frank  Woodbine's  situation," 
Dr.  Plot  said. 

"  Oh !  he  can  pay  it,"  the  steward  observed,  in  an  off-hand  way. 

"  Of  course  he  can,"  Rose  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  entire  confidence 
in  what  she  asserted ;  "  or,  he  never  would  have  incurred  the  debt" 

"  Odd !  he  shouldn't  have  mentioned  it  though,"  the  old  gentleman  said. 
u  Does  he  never  condescend  to  explain  his  ways  and  means  to  you  ?** 

"  Frank  earns  his  money  honestly.  Further  explanation  I  do  not  re- 
quire; nor  should  I  give  it,  if  I  possessed  it,"  Rose  answered,  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  check  further  remark. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  my  dear,  if  I  have  offended  you,"  Dr.  Plot  said. 
"lam  shockingly  inquisitive — that's  the  truth.  But  let  us  change  the 
subject.  As  I  came  hither  just  now,  vou  were  singing,  and  a  few  words 
reached  me.  They  interested  me.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much,  if  I 
were  to  beg  for  that  song  now  ?" 
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"  I  will  repeat  it  to  you  with  pleasure,"  she  replied,  with  the  utmost 
good-nature.  "  It  is  a  mere  simple  ballad,  descriptive  of  our  Dunmow 
custom ;  and  as  it  is  somewhat  long-,  you  must  check  me,  if  I  weary  you. 
At  all  events,  it  may  serve  to  beguile  the  time  till  Frank's  return." 

And  in  those  tones  of  delicious  sweetness,  which  had  previously 
charmed  the  old  gentleman,  and  which  imparted  magic  to  words,  in 
themselves  of  little  significance,  she  sang  the  following  ballad  : 

Wbt  GDustom  of  Bunmofo. 

Showing  how  it  arose. 
JFette  t^e  .f  tat. 
A  Fond  Couple  make  a  Vow  before  the  Good  Prior  of  the  Convent  of 
Our  lady  of  Dunmow,  that  they  have  loved  each  other  well  and 
truly  for  a  Twelvemonth  and  a  Day  ;  and  crave  his  Blessing. 

I. 
"  What  seek  ye  here,  my  children  dear  ? 

Why  kneel  ye  down  so  lowly 
Upon  the  stones,  beneath  the  porch 

Of  this  our  Convent  holy?" 
The  Prior  thus  the  pair  bespoke 

In  faltering  speech,  and  slowly. 

ii. 
Their  modest  garb  would  seem  proclaim 

The  pair  of  low  degree. 
But  though  in  cloth  of  frieze  arrayed, 

A  stately  youth  was  he ; 
While  she,  who  knelt  down  by  his  side, 

Was  beautiful  to  see. 

in. 
"  A  Twelvemonth  and  a  Day  have  fled 

Since  first  we  were  united  ; 
And  from  that  hour,"  the  young  man  said, 

"  No  change  our  hopes  has  blighted. 
Fond  faith  with  fonder  faith  we've  paid, 

And  love  with  love  requited. 

IV. 

"  True  to  each  other  have  we  been ; 

No  dearer  object  seeing, 
Than  each  has  in  the  other  found ; 

In  everything  agreeing. 
And  every  look,  and  word,  and  deed 

That  breed  dissension  fleeing. 

v. 

"  All  this  we  swear,  and  take  in  proof 

Our  Lady  of  Dunmow  ! 
For  She,  who  sits  with  saints  above, 

Well  knows  that  it  is  so. 
Attest  our  Vow,  thou  reverend  man, 

And  bless  us,  e'er  we  go  !" 
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VI. 

The  Prior  old  stretch'd  forth  his  hands : 

"  Heaven  prosper  ye  ! "  quoth  he ; 
"  O'er  such  as  ye,  right  gladly  we 

Say  ' Benedicite  P  " 
On  this,  the  kneeling  pair  uprose — 

Uprose  full  joyfully.  , 

JFotte  tfte  SecotOr. 

The  Good  Prior  merrily  bestowetk  a  Boon  upon  the  Loving  Couple; 

andgetteth  a  noble  Recompense. 

i. 

Just  then,  pass'd  hy  the  Convent  cook — 

And  moved  the  young  man's  glee  ; 
For  on  his  hack  a  mighty  Flitch 

Of  Bacon  brown  bore  he. 
So  heavy  was  the  load,  I  wis, 
It  scarce  mote  carried  be. 
u. 
"Take  ye  that  Fltton,"  the  Prior  cried, 

"  Take  it,  fond  pair,  and  go ; 
Fidelity,  like  yours,  deserves 

The  boon  1  now  bestow. 
Go  feast  your  friends,  and  think  upon 
The  Convent  of  Dunmow." 

m. 
"  Good  Prior,"  then  the  youth  replied, 

"  Thy  gift  to  us  is  dear, 
Not  for  its  worth,  but  that  it  shows 

Thou  deem'st  our  love  sincere. 
And  in  return  broad  lands  I  give— 

Broad  lands  thy  Convent  near ; 
Which  shall  to  thee  and  thine  produce 

A  Thousand  Marks  a  Year  ! 

rv. 
"  But  this  Condition  I  annex, 

Or  else  the  Grant's  forsaken ; 
That  whensoe'er  a  Pair  shall  come, 

And  take  the  Oath  we've  taken  ; 
They  shall  from  thee  and  thine  receive 

A  goodly  Flitch  of  Bacon. 

v. 

"  And  thus  from  out  a  simple  chance 

A  usage  good  shall  grow  ; 
And  our  example  of  true  love 

Be  held  up  evermo : 
While  all  who  win  the  prize  shall  bless 

The  .Custom  of  Dunmow." 

VI. 
"  Who  art  thou,  son  ?"  the  Prior  cried, 
His  tones  with  wonder  falter — 
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"  Thou  sbould'st  not  jest  with  reverend  men, 

Nor  with  their  feelings  palter." 
"  I  jest  not,  Prior,  for  know  in  me 

Sir  Reginald  Fitzwalter. 

VII. 

"  I  now  throw  off  my  humble  garb, 

As  I  what  I  am,  coofest : 
The  wealthiest  I  of  wealthy  men, 

Since  with  this  treasure  blest." 
And  as  he  spoke,  Fitzwalter  clasp'd 

His  lady  to  his  breast. 

▼in. 
"  In  peasant  guise  my  love  I  won, 

Nor  knew  she  whom  she  wedded ; 
In  peasant  cot  our  truth  we  tried, 

And  no  disunion  dreaded. 
Twelve  mouths'  assurance  proves  our  faith 

On  firmest  base  is  steadied." 

IX. 

Joy  reigned  within  those  Convent  walls 

When  the  glad  news  was  known  ; 
Joy  reigned  within  Fitzwalter's  halls 

When  there  his  bride  was  shown. 
No  lady  in  the  land  such  sweet 

Simplicity  could  own ; 
A  natural  grace  had  she,  that  all 

Art's  graces  far  outshone  : 
Beauty  and  worth  for  want  of  birth 

Abundantly  atone. 

Hence  the  Custom. 
What  need  of  more?     That  Loving  Pair 

Lived  long  and  truly  so ; 
Nor  ever  disunited  were ; — 

For  one  death  laid  them  low ! 
And  hence  arose  that  Custom  old— 
The  Custom  of  Dunmow. 
Something  in  the  story,  thus  related,  seemed  to  surprise  Dr.  Plot ; 
and  he,  more  than  once,  consulted  his  companion  by  a  glance,  but  the 
other  did  not,  or  would  not  understand  him.     Both,  however,  appeared 
equally  enchanted,  and  the  old  gentleman  frequently  gave  utterance  to 
his  applause. 

u  Strange  I  never  heard  that  legend  before,"  he  exclaimed,  when  the 
ballad  was  concluded.     "  Were  you  acquainted  with  it,  Mr.  Roper?" 
"  I  have  heard  something  like  it,  sir,"  the  steward  replied. 
"  It  was  related  to  me  by  my  husband,"  Rose  said  ;  "  and  I  shaped  it 
into  the  simple  ballad  you  have  just  heard." 

"  Sir  Reginald  Fitzwalter  must  have  been  the  best,  as  he  was  the  hap- 
piest of  his  family,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  tale,"  Dr.  Plot  remarked. 

"  Let  us  hope  there  may  yet  be  others  of  the  line  equally  good,  and 
equally  happy,"  the  steward  rejoined. 
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"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so  !"  Rose  ejaculated ;  "  and  if  Sir  Walter's 
offspring  survives,  may  tne  good  wish  alight  upon  htm !" 

"  On  him  I  How  know  you  it  was  a  son  ?"  Dr.  Plot  replied,  regarding 
her  sharply. 

"  Nay,  I  know  it  not,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile.  "  I  merely  sup- 
posed it  might  be  so,  and  seconded  Mr.  Roper's  kindly  aspiration.  May 
happiness  be  the  portion  of  son  or  daughter,  oe  it  which  it  may  !" 

"  Amen  V*  the  steward  exclaimed,  fervently. 

Dr.  Plot  might  have  chimed  in,  but  his  voice  was  choked,  and  he  could 
only  give  utterance  to  a  sob. 

"  It  really  does  get  late,"  Rose  exclaimed,  again  regarding  the  clock  ; 
and  now,  with  some  anxiety.  "  I  wonder  what  can  have  detained  Frank?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?"  Dr.  Plot  said,  regarding  her  fixedly. 

His  look  somewhat  alarmed  her.  And  she  was  about  to  inquire,  eagerly, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  he  had  to  communicate,  when,  at  the 
moment,  her  uneasiness  was  dispelled  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
garden. 

"  He  comes  !*'  she  cried  joyfully,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  flying  to 
the  door. 

But  Dragon  was  quicker  than  she,  and  his  instinct  told  him  the  foot- 
steps were  not  his  master's.  He  looked  at  her  as  if  in  warning,  and 
began  to  bark  furiously. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  Rose  demanded,  as  some  one  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
knocked  against  it,  as  with  a  hammer. 

"  'Tis  I,%  a  voice  replied— "  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet." 

"  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet !"  Rose  echoed  in  surprise,  looking  round 
at  her  companions,  both  of  whom  appeared  as  much  astonished  as  herself* 

IV. 
The  Pigeon  and  the  Rook. 

The  door  opened,  and  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet  stepped  in. 

Another  person  came  after  him,  and  the  latter  was  so  tall  that  he 
had  to  stoop  considerably  on  passing  the  threshold,  and  so  bulky,  that 
the  door  would  scarcely  admit  him.  However,  he  got  in  at  last,  though 
not  without  difficulty.  And  a  very  extraordinary-looking  personage 
he  was.     But  first  of  the  young  baronet 

•  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet  was  extremely  handsome.  Fine  features, 
fine  eyes,  and  a  slight,  elegant  figure — too  slight,  perhaps,  for  a  perfect 
Adonis.  There  was  a  marked  air  of  foppery  in  his  attire,  and  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  equally  conspicuous  in  his  manner,  but  he  had  evi- 
dently been  drinking  rather  freely ;  so  that  he  was  not  entirely  master 
of  himself.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  foreign  pelisse,  lined  with  the  finest 
sable,  but  this  he  threw  off  as  he  entered  the  room,  showing  that  he  was 
habited  in  a  scarlet  riding-dress,  trimmed  with  gold.  His  flaxen  peruke 
was  rather  dishevelled,  either  from  accident  or  design,  his  fine  lace  ruffles 
were  sullied,  and  his  long  neckcloth,  edged  with  mechlin,  had  got  awry. 
His  gait  was  somewhat  unsteady,  and  his  speech  had  a  thickness  in  it,  not 
usual  with  him.  He  wore  jack  boots,  and  had  a  silver-hilted  sword  by 
his  side ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  heavy  hunting-whip,  a  crack  of 
which  sent  Dragon,  growling,  into  a  corner. 

The  young  baronet,  on  entering,  took  off  his  richly-laced  and  feathered 
hat,  and  bowing  as  ceremoniously,  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  Rose 
apologised  for  the  intrusion.     He  seemed  somewhat  surprised  and  dis- 
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concerted  by  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Plot  and  the  steward,  who  had  risen 
on  his  appearance,  and  looked  as  if  he  wished  them  to  beat  a  retreat ; 
but  Rose,  who  was  evidently  much  annoyed  by  the  unexpected  visit, 
implored  them,  by  a  gesture,  to  stay.     And  they  complied. 

Dr.  Plot,  in  fact,  had  no  desire  to  go.  He  appeared  profoundly  interested 
by  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  and  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  him. 

The  young  baronet  now  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  his  friend 
Captain  Juddock ;  and  the  large  gentleman  in  question,  who  had  stood  a 
little  aloof,  with  his  head  almost  touching  the  ceiling,  now  came  forward, 
kicking  out  a  pair  of  enormous  funnel-topped  boots  in  which  his  huge 
legs  were  encased,  jerking  himself  to  and  fro,  sticking  out  his  elbows, 
twirling  his  hat  with  the  points  of  his  fingers,  and  making  many  absurd 
grimaces,  until  he  finally  delivered  himself  of  an  obsequious  bow  to  Rose. 

Captain  Juddock  really  was  a  giant,  and  might  have  been  exhibited 
with  effect  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  Indeed  he  had  appeared  there,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary.  Though  he  occasionally  put  on  a  ferocious 
air,  and  endeavoured  to  heighten  its  effect  by  a  mack  horse-hair  wig 
pulled  down  over  his  brows,  Juddock  was  rather  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  little  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome.  Most  large  men  are  good-tempered. 
However,  it  suited  the  captain's  purpose  to  give  himself  a  bellicose  look, 
and  to  adopt  a  braggadocio  manner ;  so  he  wore  a  long  blade  by  his  side, 
with  a  brass  handle,  and  a  long  black  sheath,  tipped  with  brass  ;  a  great 
brass  buckle  on  his  belt ;  brass  buttons  on  his  blue  military  coat ;  brass  spurs 
on  his  heels ;  brass  chains  and  brass  epaulettes :  so  that  he  might  well  say  of 
himself  as  he  not  unfrequently  did  say,  that "  he  looked  as  bold  as  brass.'' 
His  countenance  had  rather  a  bloated,  brandified  look  ;  and  his  red  gills 
hung  over  his  collar  like  a  turkey's  wattles.  Very  likely  he  had  been 
drinking,  as  well  as  the  young  baronet.  But  he  did  not  show  it  What 
affected  the  other  would  produce  no  effect  upon  a  seasoned  cask  like  him. 
After  bringing  himself  as  nearly  as  he  could  to  the  ground,  but  which 
only  reduced  his  head  to  the  level  of  those  of  other  people,  Juddock  drew 
up  again,  and  regarding  Rose  with  an  impudent  leer,  said,  in  a  stento- 
rian voice,  to  Montfichet, 

"  Gadzookers !  Sir  G.,  this  cannot  be  the  gamekeeper's  wife.  You  told 
me  she  was  a  beauty — but  this  is  an  angel — a  perfect  angel  i'  faith. 
If  she  should  belong  to  the  gamekeeper,  he  must  look  well  to  his  own  pre- 
serves.    Han?  me,  if  we  shan't  all  turn  poachers — ha !  ha !" 

"  Prithee,  nold  thy  confounded  tongue,  Jack,"  Sir  Gilbert  replied, 
laughing,  "  or  thou  wilt  get  us  both  turned  out  of  the  house  as  soon 
as  we  have  set  foot  in  it." 

"  Hang  me  if  I  go,"  Captain  Juddock  rejoined,  bringing  himself  to 

anchor  upon  a  chair  which  cracked  beneath  his  ponderous  weight.  "  You 

may  evaporate  if  you  think  proper,  Sir  G. ;  but  split  roe  if  I  stir  a  step." 

"  Pray  pardon  him,  my  dear  Mrs.  Woodbine,"  Sir  Gilbert  said ;  "  my 

friend  Jack  is  a  droll  dog.     But  there's  no  harm  in  him." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  the  gigantic  individual,  with  a  wink— 
"  any  more  than  there  is  in  this  pigeon  pie,  to  which  I  mean  to  address 
myself.     My  ride  from  Stansted  has  given  me  an  appetite." 

"  'Sdeath  1  captain,  you're  not  going  to  begin  again  ?"  Montfichet 
cried.  "  You  ate  enough  to  satisfy  a  trooper  two  hours  ago — to  say 
nothing  of  the  punch  after  dinner." 

*'  A  mere  trine — a  mere  trifle,  Sir  G.  Nothing  to  what  I  get  through 
generally.  Don't  mind  me,  Mrs.  Woodbine.  I'm  accustomed  to  make 
myself  at  home." 
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"So  it  appears,  sir/'  the  steward  observed,  rather  amused  by  bis 
familiarity. 

"  Always  do,  sir,"  the  captain  responded.     "  At  home  wherever  I  go. 
Quite  unceremonious,  as  you  see.     Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance 
and  yours  too,  sir,"  he  added,  nodding  to  Mr.  Roper  and  Dr.  Plot.     The 
latter  regarded  him  with  disgust. 

As  he  spoke,  Juddock  applied  himself  industriously  to  the  viands  set 
out  for  poor  Frank's  supper.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  he  dis- 
posed of  them,  and  what  huge  mouthfuls  he  swallowed. 

"  Your  friend  is  a  very  strange  person,  Sir  Gilbert,"  Rose  said,  with 
a  look  of  reproach  at  the  young  baronet.  "  Why  did  you  bring  him  here  ? 
Why  did  you  come  at  all?" 

"  III  tell  you  why  I  came,  presently,  Rose,"  replied  Montfichet.  "  I 
cannot  speak  before  these  people.  Would  to  the  devil  they  were  gone ! 
What  are  they  doing  here  ?     Old  Roper  I  know,  but  who's  the  other?* 

"Dr.  Plot." 

"  And  who  the  deuce  is  Dr.  Plot?     I'm  no  wiser,  Rose." 

"  He  was  physician,  I  believe,  to  the  Fitzwalter  family,"  she  replied, 
with  some  hesitation. 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !"  he  cried;  a  sudden  flush  dyeing  bis  handsome  counte- 
nance. 

"  He  came  in  with  Mr.  Roper,  who  has  business  with  my  husband. 
Frank  will  be  home  presently." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will,"  Montfichet  replied,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  Whv  not  ?"  she  demanded,  uneasily. 

At  this  moment  Captain  Juddock,  having  cleared  out  the  pie-dish,  ap- 
plied to  the  brown  jug,  and  finding  it  empty,  elevated  his  voice  as  follows: 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Woodbine,  I  make  no  doubt  you've  a  prime  tap  here. 
The  pie  was  excellent,  and  the  ale  can't  be  otherwise.  Might  I  trouble 
you  to  fill  the  jug,  ma'am  ?" 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  inquiry  about  the  cause  of  my  husbands 
absence,  Sir  Gilbert,"  Rose  said.     "  You  appear  to  know  something." 

"I  do  know  something.  But  pray  get  that  noisy  fellow  some  ale,  or 
there  will  be  no  peace." 

And  as  she  unwillingly  complied,  he  went  towards  the  table,  and  slap- 
ping the  captain  on  his  stalwart  shoulder,  said : 

"  Recollect,  Jack,  that  you  are  not  in  a  tavern.  'Sdeath  !  man,  behave 
properly.     Be  agreeable  if  you  can." 

"  Behave  properly,  Sir  G. !  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  with  better 
manners  than  Jack  Juddock.  Let  me  offer  you  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Help 
yourselves,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  handing  the  box  to  the  others.  "I 
believe  that's  making  myself  agreeable.  Zounds,  sir!  is  that  the  way 
to  return  a  civility  ?"  he  roared,  as  Dr.  Plot  threw  the  snuff-box  impa- 
tiently on  the  table. 

A  look,  however,  from  Montfichet  restrained  him,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  foaming  jug  of  ale  at  the  same  moment  completely  restored  him  to 
good-humour.  He  endeavoured  to  kiss  the  tips  of  Rose's  fingers  as  she 
gave  him  the  jug,  but  she  hastily  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  Trying  to  make  myself  agreeable,"  he  said,  with  a  wink  at  the  young 
baronet.     "  No  go.     Try  again  presently." 

Having  poured  out  a  glass  of  ale,  and  smacked  his  lips  over  it,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Rose. 

"  Perhaps,  you'd  like  a  song,  ma'am.  I'm  considered  to  have  a  good 
voice  by  the  bloods  at  the  Cocoa  Tree ;  and  Sir  G.  himself  gives  me  the 
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preference  to  Signer  Tramontane)  Falsetto  of  the  Italian  Opera  House 
—don't  yon,  Sir  G.  ?  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  ma'am.  My  song 
wffl  explain  the  alarming  state  in  which  I  round  myself  a  short  time 
ago.     I'll  just  wet  my  whistle  and  begin." 

And  without  waiting  for  farther  encouragement,  in  a  voice,  richer  and 
■eHowor  than  might  have  been  expected,  he  struck  up  the  following 
ditty: 

JWg  ©to  Complaint: 

Its  Cause  and  Cube, 
i. 
I'm  sadly  afraid  of  my  Old  Complaint — 

Dying  of  thirst — Not  a  drop  Fve  drunk 
For  more  than  an  hour :  Tis  too  long  to  wait 
Wonderful  how  my  spirits  have  sunk ! 

Provocation  enough  it  is  for  a  saint, 

To  suffer  so  much  from  my  Old  Complaint! 

n. 
What  is  it  like,  my  Old  Complaint  ?  • 

111  tell  you  anon,  since  you  wish  to  know. 
It  troubles  me  now,  but  it  troubled  me  first, 
When  I  was  a  youngster,  years  ago ! 

Bubble-and-squeak  is  the  image  quaint ; — 
Of  what  it  is  like,  my  Old  Complaint! 

in. 
The  Herring,  in  very  few  minutes,  we're  told, 

Loses  his  life,  ta'en  out  o'  the  sea : 

Rob  me  of  Wine,  and  you  will  behold 

Just  the  same  thing  happen  to  me. 

Thirst  makes  the  poor  little  Herring  so  faint ; — 
Thirst  is  the  Cause  of  my  Old  Complaint ! 

IV. 

The  bibulous  Salmon  is  ill  content, 

Unless  he  batheth  his  jowl  in  brine : 
And  so,  my  spirits  are  quickly  spent, 
Unless  I  dip  my  muzzle  in  Wine ! 

Myself  in  the  jolly  old  Salmon  I  paint : — 
Wine  is  the  Cure  of  my  Old  Complaint. 
Give  me  full  bottles  and  no  restraint, 
And  little  you'll  hear  of  my  Old  Complaint ! 

v. 
I  never  indulge  in  fanciful  stun^ 

Or  idly  prate,  if  my  flagon  be  full ; 
Give  me  good  Claret,  and  give  me  enough, 
And  then  my  spirits  are  never  dull. 

Give  me  good  Claret  and  no  constraint ; 
And  I  soon  get  rid  of  my  Old  Complaint ! 

Herring  and  Salmon  my  friends  will  acquaint 
With  the  Cause  and  the  Cure  of  my  Old  Complaint ! 
Whatever  effect  the  captain's  ditty  might  have  produced  elsewhere,  it 
bat  Mttle  success  now  :  the  only  person  who  laughed  heartily  being  Sir 
Gilbert,  though  a  smile  was  wrung  from  Mr.  Roper. 

"  I  must  entreat  you  to  take  this  man  away,  Sir  Gilbert,"  Rose  said.    " I 
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am  sure  his  presence— and  indeed  jours — will  be  an  annoyance  to  Frank ; 
and  if  you  really  desire  to  oblige  me,  and  render  me  a  service,  you  will  go." 

"  Let  us  put  Frank  out  of  the  question  for  a  moment,  Rose,"  Montfichet 
rejoined.     "  Is  my  presence  really  irksome  to  you  ?" 

"  Since  you  ask  me  the.  question,  I  must  plainly  reply  that  it  is. 
Nor  could  I  have  permitted  you  to  stay  so  long,  if  those  two  gentlemen 
had  not  been  present" 

"  Deuce  take  'em  for  being  in  the  way!"  Montfichet  muttered.  "  Well, 
you  shan't  dismiss  me  till  I've  said  what  I  came  to  say.  It  is  this.  My 
dear  Rose — for  my  dear  Rose  you  must  always  be— if  you  happen  to 
want  a  friend — you  may  count  upon  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir  Gilbert,"  she  rejoined,  in  surprise. 

"  Yet,  I've  spoken  distinctly  enough,  methinks.  I  beg  to  offer  my  ser- 
vices as  a  friend — a  friend  whose  purse  is  at  your  disposal — and  that's 
the  kind  of  friend  you  don't  meet  with  every  day,  eh  Jack  ?" 

"  Very  true,  Sir  G.,"  the  captain  rejoined.  He  was  still  busy  with 
the  jug  of  ale.  "  An  excellent  remark,  and  particularly  applicable  to 
the  present  circumstances.  Your  health,  Mrs.  Woodbine,  and  may  you 
never  want  a  friend^  like  Sir  G.  de  M.     You  know  what  that  stands  for." 

This  piece  of  impertinence  roused  Rose's  spirit  With  a  look  of 
offended  dignity,  and  flashing  eyes,  she  said  to  the  young  baronet, 

"  I  will  not  comment  upon  the  choice  of  your  acquaintance,  Sir  Gilbert, 
though  it  does  little  credit  to  your  taste  or  discernment,  in  this  instance 
at  least  But  I  will  not  have  such  a  person  intruded  on  me  ;  and  I  call 
upon  you  as  a  gentleman,  to  rid  my  house  of  him  at  once." 

The  young'  baronet  seemed  seized  with  sudden  fury.  Plucking  his 
sword  from  its  sheath,  he  rushed  up  to  the  giant,  and  laying  his  puny  hand 
on  the  latter's  brawny  shoulder,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  hold  of  his 
collar,  and  dragging  him  by  it  to  where  Rose  was  standing,  compelled  the 
unwieldy  monster  to  go  down  on  his  knees  before  her.  In  this  posture, 
with  the  jug  in  one  hand  and  the  glass  in  the  other,  the  leviathan's  appear- 
ance was  so  ludicrous,  that  even  Rose  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter. 

"  Apologise  instantly,  dog,"  Montfichet  cried  with  mock  fury,  holding 
the  point  of  his  blade  towards  him — "or,  by  all  that's  terrible!  I'll  cut 
your  throat." 

"  You  may  cut  it  with  pleasure,  if  you're  so  minded,  Sir  G.,"  Captain 
Juddock  rejoined;  "but  as  long  as  it  remains  unslit,  I  must  continue  to  ex- 
press the  wish  that  our  lovely  acquaintance  may  ever  find  a  friend  like  you." 

"  Up  with  you,  incorrigible  buffoon,"  Montfichet  cried,  hitting  him  with 
the  flat  of  his  weapon.  "  And  do  you  pardon  him  too,  Rose,"  he  added, 
as  the  giant  retreated  to  the  table — "  for  the  fellow  means  no  offence. 
Pardon  me,  also,"  he  continued,  in  an  altered  tone,  and  with  as  much 
feeling  as  he  could  assume,  "  for  my  intrusion,  and  do  not  reproach  me  too 
severely  for  my  choice  of  wild  companions.  I  have  been  reckless  ever  since 
you  refused  me,  Rose.  I  have  sought  relief  in  riot — in  excess — but  I  have 
not  found  it.  You  know  not  how  I  have  loved  you,  Rose — how  much  I 
love  you  still." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  know  it,"  she  replied,  coldly. 

"  Yes,  you  must — you  shall"  the  young  baronet  passionately  exclaimed. 

And  he  would  have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  Dr.  Plot,  who  now  confronted  him. 

"  No  more  of  this,  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,"  the  old  gentleman 
said,  sternly.  "  You  forget  what  is  due  to  Mrs.  Woodbine  and  to  your- 
self' 
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"  I  shall  not  forget  to  chastise  jour  insolence,  sir,"  the  young  baronet 
cried,  in  a  transport  of  real  rage. 

"  Look  at  me  well,  Sir  Gilbert,  before  you  attempt  to  put  your  threat 
in  execution.     Look  at  me  well.     Have  you  never  seen  me  before  ?" 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  startled  every  hearer,  but 
especially  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  did  look  at  the  old 
gentleman,  but  he  speedily  averted  his  gaze,  as  if  appalled  by  the  light- 
ning glances  darted  against  him,  and  the  firm  and  even  majestic  demea- 
nour of  the  speaker.     He  made  no  answer  to  the  question. 

"  You  now  know,  I  perceive,  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  and  will  not 
repeat  your  threats,"  Dr.  Plot  pursued.  "  Away!  young  man — away ! — 
and  take  your  low-bred  and  reprobate  associate  with  you." 

"  Ho  !  ho !  What's  this  ?"  Captain  Juddock  roared,  starting  to  his 
feet.  "  '  Low-bred'  and  '  reprobate  !' — those  be  pretty  terms  to  apply  to 
a  gentleman  like  myself,  holding  his  Majesty's  commission,  and  who  has 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Zounds  and  fury!  I  will  crop 
the  base  old  curmudgeon's  ears  close  to  his  pate,  as  the  hangman  shears 
the  rogues'  heads  at  the  pillory." 

u  Which  same  pillory  you  are  likely  to  grace  yourself,  sirrah,  if  you 
be  not  careful,  for  I  know  you  as  well  as  your  master,"  Dr.  Plot  rejoined, 
drily,  and  without  betraying  a  particle  of  apprehension.  "  Take  hence 
your  man,  Sir  Gilbert" 

"  'Sblood !  sir — *  master  and  man !'  Do  you  take  me  for  Sir  Gilbert's 
lacquey?"  the  giant  roared. 

"  'Tis  the  fittest  post  he  could  appoint  you  to,"  Dr.  Plot  retorted. 
Juddock's  rejoinder  was  cut  short  by  Montfichet,  who  bade  him,  au- 
thoritatively, hold  his  peace ;  adding,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with 
this  gentleman." 

"  Oh!  that  entirely  alters  the  case,"  the  easily  mollified  captain  ob- 
served ;  "  if  you  do  not  quarrel  with  him,  Sir  G.,  neither  do  I. 
Though  I  could  crack  him  in  pieces,  joint  by  joint,  and  think  no  more 
of  eating  him  afterwards,  than  I  would  a  boiled  lobster." 

With  this  rhodomontade  speech,  he  clapped  on  his  hat,  and  swaggered 
towards  the  door,  planting  himself  before  it. 

"  Before  I  leave,  Rose,"  Montfichet  said — (he  was  quite  sobered  by  the 
recent  occurrence,  and  adopted  a  different  tone  and  demeanour) — "  before 
I  leave,  let  me  explain  the  real  object  of  my  visit.  I  do  not  desire  to 
distress  you ;  but  I  accidentally  heard — only  half  an  hour  ago— that  your 
husband  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  of  two  hundred  pounds;  and  I 
hurried  hither  at  once,  to  offer  you  the  money  to  release  him.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  place  this  pocket-book  in  your  hands  ?" 

"  And  so  put  her  under  a  painful  obligation  to  you,"  Dr.  Plot  re- 
joined, with  severity.  "  No,  Sir  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Woodbine  will  not  accept 
it.  She  can  dispense  with  your  assistance.  She  has  friends  to  whom  she 
need  not  scruple  to  apply,  and  whose  motives  are  perfectly  disinte- 
rested." 

4<  You  do  me  wrong,  sir,"  Montfichet  cried.  "  I  have  no  such  design 
as  you  appear  to  attribute  to  roe." 

"  You  may  thank  yourself  for  incurring  the  imputation,  Sir  Gilbert. 
Your  own  conduct  lias  given  rise  to  it,"  the  old  gentleman  rejoined. 

**  I  seem  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream,"  Rose  cried.  "  Things  pass  around 
me  which  I  imperfectly  comprehend,  though  I  listen  to  them  with  wonder 
and  uneasiness.  Is  it  really  true,  sir,  that  my  husband  has  been  arrested  ?" 
she  added,  appealing  to  Plot. 
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"Perfectly  true/'  the  old  gentleman  replied;  "but  since  I  engage  my 
word  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  I  imagine  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
creditor,  who  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Roper." 

"  Mr.  Roper — I  still  dream,"  Rose  cried,  bewildered. 

"  Not  so,  Mrs.  Woodbine/'  the  steward  cried,  advancing.  "  Your  husband 
is  free.  Here  is  the  bond  which  he  signed.  Give  it  him  on  his  return.  I  will 
now  go  back  to  the  Flitch,  where  he  has  been  temporarily  detained,  and  send 
him  to  yon.    Gracious  goodness  !  what  can  all  this  disturbance  be  about  T 

The  last  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  a  great  noise  in  the  garden, 
occasioned  by  the  loud  clatter  of  many  voices  in  various  tones  ana  keys. 
Dragon,  too,  who  had  been  tolerably  quiet  of  late,  now  joined  in  the  up- 
roar. On  the  application  of  some  knocks  against  it,  the  door  was  opened 
by  Captain  Juddock,  who  retreated  before  the  tumultuous  assemblage 
that  flowed  in,  almost  filling  the  cottage. 

The  crowd  consisted  of  the  whole  of  the  Bachelors  and  Maidens  with 
several  of  the  Dunmow  townsfolk,  headed  by  Jonas  Nettlebed  and  hit 
wife,  and  including  the  two  bailiffs. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Roper!— oh,  sir!"  Jonas  cried,  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
breath  for  utterance.  "  We've  lost  him,  sir.  He  has  escaped.  And  the 
bailiffs  declare  I  must  pay  the  money." 

"  His  better  'alf  aided  and  abetted  the  escape,  so  in  course  he  must," 
Isaacson  said. 

a  Yes,  that  stands  to  law,"  Latcham  added.  "  Husbands  is  always 
liable  for  their  wives— eh,  Isaac  ?" 

"  Either  you  must  pay,  or  he,"  the  steward  rejoined,  scarcely  able  to 
refrain  from  laughing  outright  at  the  ludicrous  distress  of  Jonas. 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  ducky,"  Nelly  said.  "  There's  no  getting  out  of 
the  scrape.     Fay  the  money  without  more  ado." 

u  It's  all  very  well  to  say  '  pay' — but  where  is  it  to  come  from,  I  should 
like  to  know !     How  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  help  him  to  get  off?" 

"  Recollect,  my  dear,"  Nelly  replied,  in  an  under  tone.  "  We're  before 
people.    The  Jury  of  Bachelors  and  Maidens  is  present." 

u  By  the  marry-roaakins  !  so  it  is,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  quite  forgot  the 
Jury.  Well,  if  I  must  do  it,  I  must.  Ahem !  Mr.  Roper — I  declare  the 
words  stick  in  ray  throat — about  this  debt — this  two  hundred  pounds — 
couldn't  you  come  down  a  little  in  the  amount — say  half " 

"  Impossible,  Mr.  Nettlebed." 

"A  hundred  and  fifty?" 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question." 

"  Oh !  dear !  it's  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  was  all  Mrs.  Nettlebed's 
doing — not  mine — as  the  bailiffs  can  bear  witness." 

"  No  matter,  sir.  You  are  liable,  unless  you  repudiate  your  wife's  acts 
— and  then  good-by  to  your  chance  of  tbe  Flitch." 

"  Sooner  than  that,  I'll  do  it,"  Jonas  cried,  with  a  desperate  effort, 
and  plunging  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  "  You  see  what  a  sacrifice  I'm 
obliged  to  make,  Mrs.  Woodbine?" 

"The  sacrifice  is  unneeded,  Mr.  Nettlebed,"  Rose  answered  with  a 
smile.  "  I  won't  keep  you  a  moment  longer  in  suspense.  The  debt  is 
already  discharged.  1  hold  the  bond  in  my  hand,  as  you  perceive." 

"  ELuua!  Sing  '  Oh  be  joyful !'"  Jonas  exclaimed,  capering  round  his 
wife,  with  delight.  "  You  see  how  ready  I  was  to  comply  with  your 
wisiwn,  my  dear— even  to  my  own  personal  inconvenience." 

"  Your  compliance  was  very  reluctant,"  she  rejoined.  "  You  don't 
deserve  the  least  credit  for  it." 
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The  announcement  that  the  debt  was  settled  seemed  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  everybody  except  the  bailiffs,  and  they  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  any  opinion  at  all ;  for  they  were  both  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  door  by  Captain  Juddoek,  who  applied  the  points  of  his 
bog  boots  to  them  as  they  disappeared.  After  performing  this  feat  he 
strutted  up  to  Mrs.  Nettlebed.  Her  charms  had  attracted  his  attention 
from  the  moment  of  her  appearance. 

u  Mercy  on  us !  what  a  fine  man !"  she  mentally  ejaculated,  eyeing 
Juddoek  as  he  advanced.  "  Why  he'd  make  half  a  dozen  of  Jonas,  I 
declare.  He's  just  Hke  Tregonna,  the  Cornish  Giant  I  saw  in  the  booth 
at  Chelmsford  Fair,  last  May." 

"  Monstrous  pretty  woman  that,  Sir  G.,"  the  captain  observed,  intend- 
ing the  remark  to  be  overheard.     u  Who  is  she  ?" 

"  The  very  voice  of  Tregonna,"  Nelly  thought. 

"  Oh,  that's  Mrs.  Nettlebed— hostess  of  the  Dunraow  Flitch,"  the 
young  baronet  replied.  "  A  deuced  pretty  woman,  as  you  say,  Jack. 
That's  her  husband,"  pointing  to  Jonas.  "  Folks  say  they  mean  to  claim 
the  Flitch." 

"  That's  all  gammon,"  Jack  replied  in  a  lower  tone.  "  Nobody  claims 
the  Flitch  now-a-days.  If  they  do  win  it,  I  must  come  in  for  a  rasher. 
Fve  heard  the  old  inn  is  the  best  in  Essex,  and  have  half  a  mind  to  take 
up  my  quarters  there  for  a  few  days." 

u  Not  a  bad  idea.  We'll  sleep  there  to-night  instead  of  riding  back  to 
Stansted.  In  spite  of  what  has  occurred,  I've  not  given  up  all  designs  here." 

"  You're  not  the  mettlesome  spark  I  take  you  for,  if  you  have,"  Jack 
replied. 

Having  been  ogling  her  tenderly  all  the  time,  the  amorous  captain  now 
thought  it  time  to  address  Mrs.  Nettlebed,  and  met  with  little  discou- 
ragement. As  to  Jonas,  he  vainly  attempted  to  call  her  to  order,  by  re- 
minding her  that  she  was  "  before  people."  The  giant  soon  sidled  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  managed  to  get  her  little  hand  under  his  huge  elbow ; 
preparatory  to  setting  out  This  important  point  achieved,  he  bestowed 
a  prodigious  wink  on  the  young  baronet. 

Simon  Appleyard,  meanwhile,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  Rose,  telling  her,  on  the  part  of  the  Jury  and  himself,  that  they 
should  pay  her  a  visit  on  some  early  occasion,  when  they  might  be  sure 
of  finding  her  husband  as  well  as  herself  at  home,  and  when  they  might 
be  able  to  put  the  necessary  inquiries  to  them  both  relative  to  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  honourable  prise,  for  which  they  were  understood  to  be 
claimants.  To  this  Rose  returned  a  suitable  answer,  and  in  Frank's  name 
and  her  own,  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would  give  them  to  receive  them. 

Congratulations  then  followed  on  all  sides  on  Frank's  good  luck,  and 
everybody  regretted  that  he  was  not  there  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 
But  he  would  be  home  soon,  of  that  they  were  quite  sure.  If  not,  some- 
body was  sure  to  meet  him,  and  could  tell  him  what  had  happened. 

Nelly  was  the  only  person  who  really  did  know  what  had  become  of 
him ;  but  she  kept  her  own  counsel.  When  her  husband  and  the  bailiffs 
rushed  into  the  garden,  by  the  back  door,  they  found  her  alone.  The 
young  gamekeeper  she  declared  had  leapt  the  wall  and  got  off.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  She  had  locked  him  in  the  cellar,  putting  the  key  in 
her  pocket,  and  to  the  best  of  her  belief  he  was  there  stiH. 

Dr.  Plot  and  Mr.  Roper  now  took  leave.  The  old  gentleman  received 
Rose's  warmest  thanks,  and  promised  to  call  upon  her  on  the  morrow. 
Simon  Appleyard  took  the  arm  of  Lucy  Flowerdew,  the  maiden  apper- 
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taining  to  him ;  made  his  bow  and  exit ;  and  the  rest  of  the  bachelors 
followed  his  example.  Captain  Juddock,  of  course,  continued  to  keep 
Mrs.  Nettlebed's  arm  under  his  own,  greatly  to  the  perturbation  of 
Jonas ;  but  neither  looks,  nudges,  nor  any  other  remonstrances  availed 
to  disturb  the  arrangement.  So  Jonas  was  obliged  to  walk  behind  them, 
looking  like  a  dwarf  in  the  wake  of  a  giant. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet  was  the  last  to  depart.  He  lingered  for  a 
moment  in  the  hope  of  exchanging  one  look,  one  word  with  Rose.  He 
obtained  neither.  She  did  not  raise  her  head  till  he  had  closed  the  door. 
And  when  he  turned  to  gaze  at  her  from  the  garden,  he  found  the  curtain 
drawn  across  the  window. 

What  passed  through  Sir  Gilbert's  mind  then,  as  he  followed  the 
laughing  party  before  him  ?     We  shall  not  pause  to  inquire. 

He  found  his  servant  with  the  horses  waiting  for  him  where  he  left 
him ;  mounted  his  steed,  and  rode  to  the  Flitch.  For  reasons  of  his  own, 
Captain  Juddock  went  on  foot.  The  groom  led  his  horse  to  the  Old  Inn. 

Everybody,  except  poor  Jonas,  enjoyed  the  walk  home.  Though  it 
was  excessively  cold,  nobody  found  it  out.  How  they  looked  at  the 
moon !  how  they  tried  to  count  the  stars !  what  nice  astronomical  obser- 
vations they  made!  and  how  pretty  they  all  thought  the  old  Priory 
Church  was  looking.  Just  the  place  to  be  married  at  with  the  chance  of 
the  Flitch  hereafter,  Simon  Appleyard  remarked  to  Lucy  Flowerdew.  On 
which  all  the  other  bachelors  laughed,  as  if  a  good  thing  had  been  said ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  six  maidens  simpered  in  reply. 

As  to  Juddock  and  Nelly,  they  sometimes  walked  quick,  sometimes 
slow— but  there  was  no  gettiog  rid  of  Jonas.  He  regulated  his  pace 
by  theirs ;  and  was  for  ever  beside  them.  Even  if  he  stumbled  m  a 
slippery  place,  he  managed  to  get  up  so  quickly,  as  not  to  lose  ground. 
Little  notice  of  him  was  taken  by  his  wife,  who  seemed  vastly  entertained 
by  her  companion,  and  laughed  immensely  at  his  jokes. 

At  last  they  reached  the  Old  Inn.  Sir  Gilbert  they  found  had  pre- 
ceded them ;  and  Jonas,  thinking  all  safe  now,  hurried  forward  to  attend 
to  the  important  guest  111 -judging  man  !  When  Carroty  Dick  appeared 
at  the  door  with  a  lantern,  he  thought  he  saw  the  gigantic  gentleman 
bringing  down  his  head  very  close  to  that  of  his  mistress ;  but  when  the 
ostler  related  this  incident  afterwards  to  Peggy,  she  declared  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  and  that  his  eyes  had  deceived  him.  He  was  always  seeing 
things  he  oughtn't  to  see. 

Nelly's  first  business  was  to  go  to  the  cellar.  She  unlocked  the  door, 
and  called  to  Frank  to  come  out.  No  answer.  She  went  in.  The 
cellar  was  of  considerable  size,  forming  part  of  some  old,  disused  vaults. 
Could  he  have  got  into  these,  and  have  tumbled  into  some  dreadful  hole, 
of  which  she  was  unaware  ?  She  went  on,  as  far  as  she  dared,  looking 
around  in  fear  and  trembling.  No  traces  of  him  whatever :  all  she  could 
see  being  her  own  shadow  on  the  walls  incrusted  and  shining  with  nitre; 
all  she  could  hear,  the  echo  of  her  own  voice,  hollowly  returned  from  the 
arched  roof.     A  terrible  fright  she  was  in. 

But  we  must  leave  her,  and  return  to  the  cottage. 

Rose  was  left  alone ;  pondering  over  the  strange  things  that  had  taken 
place ;  and  anxiously  expecting  her  husband. 

She  had  to  wait  for  him  long.    Midnight  came,  and  he  had  not  returned. 

She  could  bear  it  no  longer.  So  wrapping  herself  in  her  cloak,  and 
attended  by  Dragon,  she  went  forth,  and  directed  her  steps  towards  the 
Old  Inn. 
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THE  AUSTRIANS  IN  ITALY.* 

Next  to  the  success  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  we  are  inclined  to 
reckon  that  of  the  book  now  under  our  examination.  Though  written  by 
Schlesinger,  and  imbued  with  a  violent  Austrian  tinge,  it  has  gone  through 
six  editions  in  the  short  space  of  three  months.  This  may,  however,  be 
accounted  for  on  various  grounds  :  no  German,  be  he  never  so  great  a 
democrat,  but  feels  a  secret  pride  in  reading  the  daring  deeds  of  the  Aus- 
trian minions,  as  he  may  perhaps  term  them,  in  the  safe  and  secret  pene- 
tralia of  the  Bierstube  he  honours  with  his  nightly  presence.  Such  a 
feeling  is  peculiar  to  poor  human  nature.  We  would  not  mind  laying  a 
wager  that  Elihu  Burritt,  man  of  peace  though  he  be,  would  feel  himself 
two  inches  taller  were  he  to  hear  that  the  stars  and  stripes  were  floating 
over  the  walls  of  Jeddo. 

The  author's  style  is  sharp  and  trenchant  as  a  sword,  and  he,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  employed  that  weapon  like  the  stylus  of  the  Roman  scribe. 
A  true  soldier,  too,  he  does  not  attempt  to  furnish  any  philosophical  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  of  the  Italian  war ;  he  has  merely  written  a  very 
faithful  account  of  the  dashing  events  quorum  pars  magna  fuit,  leaving 
it  to  abler  pens  and  heads  to  decide  how  it  was  that  a  nation  could  by 
possibility  arise  iu  revolt  against  its  beloved,  or  ought-to-be-beloved  em- 
peror. 

It  was  indeed  a  noble  struggle  that  Radetzky  carried  on  in  Lombardy. 
Hampered  by  the  ministry  in  Vienna,  beset  by  secret  and  overt  enemies 
in  Italy,  he  was  ever  the  iracvndus,  inexora&ttis,  acer — no  unexpected 
defection  could  break  his  spirit,  no  check  subdue  his  ardour.  Like  our 
own  immortal  Wellington  in  Spain,  surrounded  by  cabal,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  petty  meannesses  of  intrigue,  his  own  perfect  single-mindedness 
carried  him  triumphantly  through  everything,  and  he  proved  himself 
truly  invincible.  The  preservation  of  the  Austrian  House  was  his  watch- 
word, and  to  save  that,  he  patiently  endured  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
privations,  beneath  which  a  common  man  would  have  sunk.  Few  in- 
deed have  had  a  harder  fight  to  fight  than  his.  Surrounded  by  an 
infuriated  populace,  he  led  his  handful  of  troops  in  safety  out  of  Milan, 
and  retired  on  Verona,  where  he  formed  those  wondrous  combinations  by 
means  of  which  he  subdued  a  whole  nation  up  in  arms  against  him,  under 
the  double  influence  of  religious  bigotry  and  revolutionary  propagandism. 
No  !  History  has  till  now  meted  out  but  scant  justice  to  Radetzky,  but 
the  day  may  yet  come  when  his  name  will  be  worthily  enrolled  among 
those  who  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

All  the  world,  however,  is  acquainted  with  the  actual  occurrences  of 
the  Italian  war,  from  the  evacuation  of  Milan  to  the  battle  of  Novarra, 
and  the  well-merited  drubbing  Charles  Albert,  that  most  absolute  of 
monarchs,  obtained.  "  Our  Own  Commissioners/'  as  representatives  of 
Conservative  or  Liberal  newspapers,  followed  in  the  track  of  the  respective 
armies,  and  spoiled  much  good  paper  in  satisfying  the  cravings  of  English 
gobemouches.  We  will,  therefore,  not  surfeit  our  readers  with  such 
crambe  repetUa,  but  examine  those  portions  of  the  work  we  have  under 
consideration  that  may  help  to  throw  a  light  on  the  development  of  the 
Revolution. 

At  no  time  has  Italy  ever  formed  an  independent  political  whole,  not 
even  under  the  Romans,  who  treated  it  like  a  conquered  province.  When 

*  Erinnerungen  eines  Oesterreichiscben~Veteranen  bus  dem  Italiemschen  Kriege, 
von  1848  and  1849,    Williams  and  Norgate. 
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the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western,  the  latter 
.rapidly  sank,  and  Italy  shared  its  fate.  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  lastly 
Longobards,  quarrelled  for  its  possession.  The  country  was  desolated, 
the  Eternal  City  eonquered,  plundered,  and  destroyed.  The  Freakish 
Carl  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Lombards,  and  peace  at  length  displayed 
itself  in  this  chaos  of  nations.  The  Roman  crown  soon  passed  to  Ger- 
many's kings,  and  remained  with  them  to  our  time.  From  this  date  we 
may  trace  the  mutual  effect  the  two  nations  exercised  over  one  another 
through  a  series  of  ages.  From  that  time  no  great  and  convulsing  event 
occurred  in  Germany  which  did  not  affect  Italy,  nor  could  Italy  ever 
become  complicated  in  political  disturbances  without  Germany  feeling 
the  reaction. 

Every  Italian  should  be  proud  of  the  history  of  his  country  in  the 
middle  ages ;  during  that  epoch  the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
and  Florence,  the  princely  houses  of  the  Delia  Scala  in  Verona,  of  the 
Visconti  in  Milan,  flourished.  Naples  became  a  mighty  kingdom  under 
a  Norman  adventurer.  The  Hohenstaufen  continued  what  the  Normans 
had  commenced,  till  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  summoned  by  the  Pope, 
murdered  the  youthful  Conradin.  This  deed  led  to  long  and  bloody 
wars,  the  consequences  of  which  were  felt  in  our  day,  as  they  stand  in 
direct  connexion  with  Austria's  possession  of  Lombardy. 

The  extinction  of  the  house  of  Anjou  in  Naples,  and  of  the  Visconti 
in  Milan,  gave  France  a  pretext  for  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Italy.  The  house  of  Habsburg  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
the  youthful  Charles  V.  united  the  brilliancy  of  the  German  and  Italian 
monarchy  to  the  dominion  over  Spain  and  Burgundy.  The  claims  that 
Charles  made  to  Naples  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  to  Milan  as 
Emperor  of  Germany,  brought  about  a  war  between  Spain  and  France. 
Dominion  in  Italy  was  the  pnae  for  which  these  two  great  nations  wrestled. 
Francis  I.  was  defeated  at  Pavia,  and  Spain  obtained  possession  of  Lom- 
bardy, Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  This  was  a  melancholy  event  for 
Italy.  Viceroys,  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  nation,  governed 
the  provinces  in  accordance  with  commands  they  received  from  the  gloomy 
EscuriaL  The  genius  of  Art,  who  had  extended  has  wings  over  Italy  in 
the  middle  ages,  disappeared,  and  the  scienoes  sank  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Inquisition. 

After  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg  became  extinct.  A  fresh  war  arose  for  the  possession  of  this 
rich  inheritance,  in  which  nearly  all  Europe  was  engaged.  The  system 
of  maintaining  the  European  balance  of  power  had  already  taken  deep 
root  in  the  cabinets.  The  military  talents  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough brought  the  haughty  Louis  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Female 
intrigues  dissolved  the  alliance  between  England  and  Austria.  The 
powerful  Spanish  empire  left  by  Charles  V.  was  divided.  Austria 
obtained  Burgundy,  Lombardy,  Sicily,  and  Naples,  and  Piedmont  Sar- 
dinia. This  led  to  the  elevation  of  the  ducal  bouse  of  Savoy  to  royal  rank. 
We  had  not  mentioned  Savoy  before,  as  it  had  played  no  part  in  the 
history  of  Italy. 

The  present  royal  house  of  Sardinia  had  gradually  gained  political 
importance  under  brave  and  sensible  princes,  who  had  acquired  possession 
of  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  that  was  originally  governed  by  various 
suzerains.  Master  as  it  was  of  the  defiles  leading  from  France  to  Italy, 
an  alliance  with  it  must  be  of  great  importance  to  both  the  belligerent 
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powers,  France  and  Spain.  It  bed  employed  its  geographical  position 
with  great  shrewdness :  flattered  by  one  and  by  the  other,  it  had  managed 
to  gain  advantages  from  both.  Still  the  Spanish  party  retained  its 
friendship.  The  policy  it  had  pursued  carried  it  into  the  arms  of  Austria, 
who  had  ever  regarded  Piedmont  as  a  natural  ally.  Though  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous position  for  a  small  state  to  lie  between  two  powerful  nations,  and 
be  consequently  dragged  into  their  wars,  still,  in  contradistinction  to 
this  axiom,  Piedmont  acquired,  through  this  very  circumstance,  a  gua- 
rantee for  its  independent  existence.  Holding  the  keys  of  the  Alps,  it 
separates  the  rivals  from  one  another.  Just  as  Switaeiiaad  has  to  thank 
its  natural  position  for  the  continuance  of  its  national  independence, 
Piedmont  will  ever  find  a  powerful  protector  in  its  mountain  passes.  It 
may  be  politically  annihilated,  as  it  was  by  Napoleon,  but  must  ever  be 
restored,  as  neither  of  the  powerful  rivals  would  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
its  opponent  Such  was  the  case  after  the  completion  of  the  war  against 
Napoleon.  It  was  rendered  more  powerfal  than  ever  by  the  annexation 
of  Genoa,  though  it  had  done  nothing  to  assert  its  independence  during 
the  great  war  of  liberation,  and  through  its  position,  warlike  organisation, 
and  the  traditional  bravery  of  its  princes,  ranked  next  after  Austria  in 
Italy. 

Under  Maria  Theresa's  wise  government  Lombardy  quickly  began 
once  more  to  flourish.  At  that  day  governing  was  still  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  The  principle  had  not  come  into  vogue  that  every 
one  who  pays  taxes  should  have  a  share  in  the  government  Lombardy 
was  then  accounted  one  of  the  most  faithful  provinces,  and  retained  this 
character  during  the  ensuing  stormy  times. 

Through  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Austria  regained  possession  of 
Lombardy,  which,  united  with  the  Venetian  State,  forms  the  Lombardo- 
Venetaan  kingdom. 

Europe  had  scarce  recovered  from  the  exertions  of  the  war,  when  their 
consequences  speedily  revealed  themselves.  The  nations  demanded  their 
reward  for  the  sacrifices  they  had  undergone,  for  the  governments  had 
made  them  promises,  the  full  extent  of  which  they  could  not  have  per- 
ceived. Every  misfortune  that  had  ever  occurred  was  ascribed  to  abso- 
lutiem,  or  the  misuse  of  the  supreme  authority.  The  example  of  France 
showed  that  a  republic  could  not  be  trusted.  But  with  a  limited 
monarchy,  or  the  so-called  constitutionalism,  the  happiness  of  the  nation 
would  be  ensured.  This  was  a  settled  opinion,  and  the  press,  that  had 
so  lately  been  freed  from  its  bonds,  worked  up  this  subject  in  hundreds  of 
journals,  so  that  this  great  light  must  eventually  beam  on  the  most  igno- 
rant. Secret  societies  have  always  been  a  misfortune  to  humanity,  from 
the  Vehmgericht  to  young  Europe,  and  the  good  originating  from  them 
is  a  thousand  times  outweighed  by  the  evils  following  in  their  train. 
Later  history  shows  us  sufficiently  clearly  that- there  is  but  little  difference 
between  secret  associations  and  conspiracy.  This  evil  spread  abroad  in  an 
extraordinary  manner;  every  state,  we  might  almost  say,  was  infected  with 
these  secret  societies.  In  Germany,  the  Tugendbund  and  the  Burschen- 
schafb  arose ;  the  latter  displayed  its  heroism  in  the  murder  of  Kotaebne, 
who  assuredly  was  not  dangerous  to  Germany.  Italy  fell  a  prey  to 
Carbonarism,  especially  Naples,  where  it  found  ample  scope  for  its  exten- 
sion in  a  weak  government  and  a  discontented  army.  We  must  not  be 
misunderstood  when  we  place  the  chiefs  of  the  Tugendbund  on  the  same 
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level  as  those  of  the  Carbonari.  We  are  perfectly  aware  what  a  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  Steins  and  Scharnhorsts,  and  the  Pepes  and 
Morellis;  but,  however  different  they  were,  still  there  was  a  certain 
mental  affinity  between  them. 

Spain  was  the  first  country  to  open  the  path  to  constitutionalism.  The 
Cortes  had  given  themselves  a  form  of  government  which  almost  did 
away  with  the  royal  authority.  Ferdinand  VII.,  when  he  returned  from 
prison,  would  not  recognise  it,  and  from  this  date  commences  the  series  of 
bloody  and  barbarous  convulsions  which  rendered  Spain  so  miserable. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  returned  from  exile  with  a  chart  in  his  pocket,  that 
he  had  full  leisure  to  draw  up  in  his  retirement  As  he  had  found  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  defects  of  the  English  constitution,  he  attempted  to 
avoid  them  in  his  own,  and  fancied  thereby  he  had  furnished  France  with 
a  pattern  form  of  government ;  and  yet  how  soon  was  it  again  shelved! 

A  great  portion  of  the  German  governments  followed  this  example. 
Prussia  and  Austria  alone  remained  firm,  probably  because  the  statesmen 
who  then  ruled  the  destinies  of  these  nations  did  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  yield  implicitly  to  the  desire  for  constitutional  government ;  and  do  not 
these  men  find  a  justification  in  the  events  of  the  last  four  years  ? 

At  length  the  constitutional  storm  broke  out  in  Italy,  and  in  Naples 
first  of  all.  The  army,  formed  under  Murat,  had  no  attachment  to  their 
old  king,  who  had  so  long  been  estranged  from  them.  The  old  and  new 
stood  in  a  strange  contrast  to  one  another.  Carbonarism,  that  had  pene- 
trated through  all  classes  in  Naples,  found  access  with  the  army.  In 
history  there  is  no  lack  of  examples  as  to  the  desertion  of  the  army ;  but 
those  which  occur  through  political  theories  are  rare,  and  presuppose 
some  radical  defect  in  the  government.     Such  was  the  case  in  Naples. 

One  morning  half  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  under  two  lieutenants, 
escaped  from  Nola,  went  to  Avellino,  and  proclaimed  a  constitution ;  an 
example  followed  by  the  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  guards. 
The  government  yielded  without  the  slightest  opposition,  and  Naples 
thus  became  a  constitutional  kingdom.  The  Spanish  constitution  had 
been  selected ;  but  when  the  time  came  to  proclaim  it,  none  of  the  leaders 
knew  in  what  this  constitution  consisted,  and  it  was  some  little  while  before 
they  could  procure  a  copy  of  it,  and  announce  to  the  people  what  their 
newly-acquired  happiness  really  was. 

This  example,  however,  terrified  the  European  cabinets,  and  warned 
them  of  the  approaching  danger.  A  congress,  then  sitting  in  Laibach, 
invited  the  King  of  Naples  to  take  part  in  their  conferences.  They  came 
to  the  determination  of  interfering  in  Naples,  and  Austria  consented  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  An  army,  50,000  strong,  under  Frimont,  advanced 
through  Italy  on  Naples.  Pepe,  the  same  incurable  revolutionary,  whom 
we  find  again  on  the  stage  in  the  last  revolution,  though  with  no  more 
renown  than  on  the  first  occasion,  and  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
the  Neapolitan  army,  was  beaten  at  Rieti  by  the  division  Wallmoden,  and 
the  Neapolitan  forces  were  rapidly  dispersed.  Frimont  advanced  on 
Naples  without  meeting  any  further  opposition,  the  royal  authority  was 
again  restored,  and  the  first  act  at  an  end. 

While  these  occurrences  took  place  in  Naples,  a  military  insurrection 
also  broke  out  in  Piedmont.  A  portion  of  the  army  under  Latonr,  how- 
ever, remained  firm  in  its  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  retired  on  the  Ticino, 
in  order  to  coalesce  with  Bubna,  in  Lombardy.  The  king  abdicated  in 
favour  of  bis  brother,  and  went  to  Nice. 
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Things  had  also  begun  to  look  very  threatening  in  Lombardy.  A 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Count  Gonfalonieri, 
designing  an  insurrection  in  Upper  Italy.  Bubna,  though  having  a  very 
small  body  of  troops  at  his  disposition,  kept  Milan  in  subjection.  He 
quietly  collected  all  the  troops  in  Lombardy,  crossed  the  Ticino  at  Ma- 
genta, united  with  the  royal  army  under  Latour,  attacked  and  dispersed 
the  rebels  at  Novarra,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  an  outbreak  which,  had  it 
been  more  intimately  connected  with  the  one  in  Naples,  would  infallibly 
have  superinduced  an  universal  revolution  in  Italy. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  of  our  meeting  with  Charles  Albert,  then 
only  Prince  of  Carignan.  He  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  as 
the  direct  royal  line  was  nearly  extinct,  and  the  throne  devolved  on  the 
collateral  branch  of  the  Carignans.  Either  through  youthful  folly,  or 
because  he  could  not  wait  till  the  laws  of  nature  summoned  him  to  the 
throne,  he  sided  with  the  revolution,  and  was  proclaimed  its  chief.  But 
when  the  moment  of  danger  approached  he  lost  his  courage,  left  his 
partisans,  and  retired  to  Florence,  and  employed  himself  from  that  time 
in  removing  the  unfavourable  impression  made  on  the  cabinets  by  his 
conduct. 

When  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out  in  Paris,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  Italy  should  feel  the  effect  of  it.  Unfortunately,  too,  Lombardy 
was  almost  entirely  without  troops,  and  Frimont,  the  general-in-chief, 
absent  at  Vienna.  He,  however,  soon  set  out  on  his  return,  and  his 
terrible  name  alone  prevented  an  outbreak  in  Upper  Italy.  Still  excesses 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  as  for  instance  in  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  the  legations.  These  were  chiefly  conducted  by  Mazzini, 
who  commences  his  revolutionary  activity  from  this  date.  The  revolution 
now  sought  to  acquire  a  settled  form,  but  it  was  soon  evident  there  was 
no  plan  or  union  in  their  exertions.  A  soi-disant  federal  republic  was 
formed,  represented  by  deputies  from  the  several  cities,  their  president 
being  Mazzini.  They  commenced  also  to  organise  an  armed  force,  the 
command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Zucchi,  a 
pensioned  Austrian  officer.  This  general  had  been  received  into  the 
Austrian  service  from  the  French ;  he  possessed  some  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  but  had  compromised  himself  by  equivocal  conduct  in  the  year 
1821.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  he  was  at  Milan,  but  escaped  across 
the  Po,  and  then  openly  declared  himself  for  the  revolutionary  cause. 
His  forces  were  speedily  dispersed  by  Frimont,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  fled  to  Ancona,  where  they  took  refuge  on  board  a  merchant- 
ship  under  the  Papal  flag.  They  were,  however,  pursued  by  an  Austrian 
brig,  and  captured.  All  those  who  were  not  Austrian  subjects  after- 
wards received  their  liberty. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  did  not  put  entire  trust  in  Louis  Philippe's  as- 
surances, for  he  was  a  son  of  the  revolution,  and  had  forced  his  way  in 
among  the  legitimate  princes  of  Europe ;  besides,  too,  he  had  given  no 
guarantees  that  he  would  not  at  some  future  day  appeal  to  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  which  had  partly  raised  him  to  the  throne.  Austria, 
therefore,  assembled  a  powerful  army  in  Italy,  which  soon  amounted  to 
120,000  men,  and  placed  Radetzky  at  its  head.  The  name  of  this 
general  has  gained  such  renown  that  we  feel  justified  in  dedicating  a  few 
lines  to  him.  He  occupies  a  peculiar  position  among  great  generals,  for 
while  all  other  heroes  pay  their  tribute  to  nature  on  reaching  old  age, 
and,  like  the  setting  sun,  only  reveal  a  dull  brilliancy,  Radetzky,  in  his 
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eighty-first  year,  mounted  to  the  summit  of  his  renown.  His  career  was 
entirely  a  soldier's.  We  find  his  name  in  the  last  Turkish  war  as  distin- 
guishing himself  wherever  glory  or  danger  could  be  found.  In  the 
revolutionary  wars  he  ranks  among  the  bravest.  In  the  great  war  of 
liberation  he  served  the  allied  armies  in  the  capacity  of  quarter-master- 
general,  a  service  which  only  those  can  estimate  who  understand  the 
nature  of  such  a  position. 

Radetzky  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year  (an  age  at  which  the  energies 
of  many  men  give  way,  and  a  desire  for  rest  occupies  them)  when  he 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  army.  He,  however,  united  unceasing 
activity  with  the  energies  of  a  young  man,  a  firm  mind  with  a  happy 
talent  for  seizing  on  circumstances,  which  never  suffered  him  to  hesitate. 
He  knew  the  weak  and  strong  points  of  the  Austrian  army:  the  first  he 
sought  to  improve,  the  latter  to  foster ;  and  whatever  hindrances  or  diffi- 
culties opposed  him,  he  was  never  led  astray  or  turned  from  his  purpose. 
The  time  came  when  he  reaped  what  he  had  sown.  A  great  service 
which  he  performed  during  the  season  of  peace,  was  the  fortification  of 
Verona,  which  he  carried  on  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  violent  opposition. 
It  was  part  of  his  peculiar  good  fortune  that  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  great 
benefits  which  this  bulwark  of  the  Austriau  dominion  in  Italy  had 
theoretically  promised  him.  In  Verona  he  collected  and  organised  his 
scattered  forces,  thence  he  marched  to  conquer  Charles  Albert*  and  re- 
conquer Italy.  We  should,  however,  offend  the  modesty  of  a  most 
unpretending  man,  who  is  not  yet  the  property  of  history,  were  we  to  go 
beyond  facts,  or  enter  into  any  eulogium  of  Radetzky. 

The  royal  line  in  Piedmont  had  become  extinct,  and  Charles  Albert 
had  mounted  the  throne.  He  had  done  his  best  to  remove  the  impres- 
sions caused  by  his  conduct  in  1821.  He  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  French  expedition  of  1823  against  Spain,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  victory  on  the  Trocadero.  As  an  honorary  reward,  he  received 
from  the  French  army  the  epaulettes  of  a  grenadier,  and  Austria  sent 
him  her  Maria  Theresa  order.  Through  his  elevation  to  the  throne  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  suffered  no 
interruption.  Charles  Albert  possessed  military  ambition,  and  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  display  the  talents  of  a  com- 
mander, which  himself  as  well  as  all  Italy  believed  him  to  possess.  At 
that  day,  Europe  conceived  itself  menaced  with  an  universal  war  through 
the  revolution  in  France;  all  precautionary  measures  were  therefore 
taken.  The  bonds  connecting  Austria  and  Piedmont  were  confirmed  by 
new  treaties,  and  we  may  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  supreme  command 
of  the  united  Austrian- riedmontese  army  would  have  been  entrusted  to 
Charles  Albert,  in  case  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  France :  that  was, 
at  least  at  that  day,  the  highest  aim  of  his  ambition.  Radetzky  would 
have  served  under  mm,  and  in  some  measure  have  acted  as  his  military 
adviser.  The  field-marshal  even  gave  up  the  brave  regiment  of  hussars 
that  bore  his  name,  in  order  that  it  might  take  that  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia ;  and  the  king  gave  him  all  his  orders  in  return.  The  union 
between  the  armies  and  the  cabinets  was  so  cordial,  that  no  one  would 
have  imagined  it  possible  for  the  events  of  1848  to  occur.  Such  an 
entente  guaranteed  the  peace  of  Italy :  had  Piedmont  adhered  to  its 
treaties,  no  revolution  could  have  taken  place  in  Lombardy;  Charles 
Albert  would  have  remained  in  possession  of  his  throne,  ana  not  hswe 
died  an  exile  far  from  his  family. 
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Let  us  now  examine  the  position  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
and  see  whether  there  were  any  causes  for  the  rebellion  of  1848.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  foreign  journals,  and  among  them  German, 
judged  of  the  inner  circumstances  of  this  kingdom  with  such  malice  and 
injustice  as  can  scarce  be  credited.  Any  one  who  read  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  and  was  not  able  to  personally  inspect  the  condition  of 
Lombardy,  would  imagine  it  had  fallen  into  a  frightful  state  of  barbarity 
under  the  Austrian  rule.  Never  was  a  more  absurd  accusation  made  than 
this.  We  saw  Italy  and  its  cities  when  they  passed  from  the  hands  of 
France  to  Austria.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  errors  of  the  Austrian 
government,  and  would  be  the  first  to  name  them.  But  we  assert  boldly, 
that  Italy  under  the  Austrians  attained  an  unprecedented  degree  of  pros- 
perity. The  riches  with  which  it  effected  and  paid  its  own  revolution, 
and  helped  to  cause  the  one  in  Vienna,  it  owed  to  that  period.  We 
cannot  spare  the  Germans  this  humiliating  avowal.  All  the  occurrences 
about  to  take  place  in  Vienna  were  known  beforehand,  in  all  their  details, 
in  Milan. 

When  Napoleon  constructed  the  road  over  the  Simplon,  the  world 
was  full  of  admiration  at  the  gigantic  work.  The  road  over  the  Splugen 
was  made  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
monument  of  Bonaparte's  power  and  majesty.  Under  the  Austrian  rule 
Milan  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  Europe. 
Venice,  the  haughty  city  of  the  Lagunes,  was  almost  in  ruins  when  it 
passed  into  Austrian  hands.  The  emperor  made  it  a  free  port,  and  its 
valueless  palaces  again  found  purchasers,  its  yielding  foundations  were 
again  restored,  it  began  to  flourish  again,  when  it  destroyed  all  these 
fair  prospects,  by 'its  senseless  revolution.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Austria  or  any  other  nation  to  give  it  again  that  splendour  which  it 
once  possessed  as  the  dep6t  of  the  world's  commerce,  as  the  centre  of  a 
powerful  and  proud  republic.  The  wondrous  works  of  the  Lagune- 
tnidge  had  been  scarce  completed,  when  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
very  populace  for  whose  welfare  they  had  been  undertaken. 

Austria  never  pressed  its  paper  money  on  Italy  ;  it  remained  in  pos- 
session of  its  silver  and  gold,  unaffected  by  those  variations  to  which  this 
paper  money  exposes  the  other  provinces. 

Disproportionately  slight  was  the  assistance  it  afforded  toward  the 
armament  of  the  monarchy.  While  the  German  or  Bohemian  served 
fourteen  years,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  was  liable  to  serve 
in  the  militia,  the  Italian  only  served  eight  years.  Who,  then,  was 
favoured — the  Italian,  or  the  German  ? 

Of  all  the  reproaches  heaped  on  the  Austrian  government,  none  is 
more  false  or  unfounded  than  that  of  insulting  or  despising  nationality. 
This  species  of  insult  does  not  lie  in  the  character  of  the  government, 
or  of  the  Austrian  nation,  which  in  this  respect  remained  perfectly  true 
to  its  German  name.  The  language  of  the  schools  and  courts  was 
Italian,  from  the  vice-regal  cabinet  to  the  district  commissary,  from  the 
president  of  the  highest  senate  of  justice  to  the  praetor.  The  German 
who  wished  to  gain  his  livelihood  as  state  servant  in  Italy,  was  forced 
to  learn  that  language.  With  few  exceptions  all  judicial  and  civil  posts 
were  occupied  by  Italians,  among  whom  very  few  understood  German. 
The  complaint  was  frequently  heard  that  the  Italian  could  gain  no  high 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  civil  service ;  but  this  was  equally  false. 
Every  situation  was  open  to  him,  and  the  great  number  of  Italian  names 
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•in  the  state  almanack  proves  that  he  was  among  the  privileged.  Any 
one,  however,  acquainted  with  the  repugnance,  especially  among  the 
higher  class  of  Italians,  against  anything  under  the  name  of  state  service, 
any  one  knowing  what  little  taste  they  have  for  severe  study,  will  under- 
stand that  Austria  could  not  look  for  her  presidents  of  justice  or  generals 
among  the  Italian  nobility.  We  need  only  look  through  the  lists  of  the 
universities  of  Pavia  and  Padua,  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  distinguished 
name  among  them.  The  theatres  and  coffee-houses,  however,  are  not 
the  places  where  statesmen  are  educated,  and  laborious  clambering  up 
the  ladder  of  civil  service  is  not  admired  by  the  rich  Italians.  We  do 
not  wish  to  reproach  them  on  that  account,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  not  complain  of  their  nationality  being  insulted,  or  of  partiality. 

Harshness  and  cruelty  were  never  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. Before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  during  the  armistice, 
the  journals  of  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  Piedmont,  echoed  the  cry  of  bar- 
barity on  the  part  of  Austria  and  her  government  organs.  There  was 
no  severity  of  which  Field-marshal  Radetzky  was  not  accused,  though 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  hurt  a  child.  The  military  commissions  con- 
demned crimps  who  sought  to  seduce  soldiers  from  their  allegiance,  and 
highway  robbers,  but  never  have  the  Austrians  in  Italy  shed  one  drop 
of  blood  belonging  to  a  person  politically  accused.  At  the  capitulation 
of  Milan,  four-and-twenty  hours  were  expressly  granted  for  all  com- 
promised persons  to  make  their  escape.  Had  blood-thirstiness  or  revenge 
occupied  a  place  in  the  breast  of  the  field-marshal,  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  culprits.  The  very  men  who  touched  the  hearts  of 
old  women  by  their  complaints,  and  filled  the  world  with  their  lies,  we 
saw  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  carefully-managed  property,  and 
die  quietly  in  their  beds.  Such  are  the  Austrian  barbarities,  so  credu- 
lously believed  by  foreign  nations.     But  we  will  return  to  our  history. 

An  angry  feeling  had  broken  out  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin,  in  consequence  of  the  former  raising  the  import  dues  through  an 
alleged  infraction  of  the  salt-treaty.  Charles  Albert  took  advantage  of 
this  pretext  to  connect  himself  more  closely  with  the  discontented  no- 
bility of  Lombardy,  and  treated  them  with  marked  distinction.  The 
political  exiles  in  Switzerland,  with  the  brothers  Ciani  at  their  head, 
overwhelmed  Italy  with  the  most  shameful  pamphlets  against  Austria, 
and  began  making  regular  depots  for  arms.  At  length  the  year  1846 
arrived,  ever  memorable  through  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  the 
elevation  of  Pio  Nono  to  the  Papal  throne.  We  must  regard  this  election 
as  a  sure  sign  that  Liberalism  had  gained  access  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  or  else  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  their  choice  fell  on 
a  rather  obscure  cardinal.  But  Mastai  Ferretti  belonged  to  a  family  not 
merely  liberal  but  hostile  to  the  Papacy,  for,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
several  of  his  brothers  were  banished  from  the  Papal  states,  though  it 
may  be  easily  understood  that  the  Liberalism  of  Giobuti,  not  that  of 
Mazzini,  raised  Pio  to  the  Papal  throne.  The  enthusiasm  evinced  at 
his  election  allows  no  other  interpretation :  he  was  openly  spoken  of  as 
the  Liberator  and  Sovereign  of  all  Italy.  The  demonstrations  of  joy 
almost  attained  a  dangerous  character ;  still  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
them,  as  they  were  in  honour  of  the  head  of  Catholic  Christianity.  The 
greatest  mischief  was,  that  the  Pope  drew  the  whole  clergy  after  him 
into  the  revolutionary  maelstrom.  The  revolution  had  now  received  the 
consecration  of  religion  :  "  Dio  lo  vuole"  was  the  motto  of  the  insurrec- 
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tion.  The  Austrian  soldiers  were  worked  upon  by  the  clergy ;  whole 
regiments  were  refused  absolution ;  and  the  field-marshal  found  himself 
compelled  to  order  that  the  soldiers  should  not  be  allowed  to  confess  to 
any  but  the  regimental  chaplains.  This  document  was  found  by  the 
revolutionary  government,   and  afterwards   made   public   through  the 


On  the  17th  of  Julv  the  Pope  proclaimed  an  universal  amnesty,  and 
more  than  4000  political  exiles  poured  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
into  the  Papal  States,  Tuscany,  and  Naples.  The  next  step  was  the 
formation  of  the  "  Guardia  Civica,"  through  which  all  the  discontented 
were  armed,  and  a  powerful  impulse  given  to  the  revolution. 

The  Austrian  government  had  for  a  long  time  possessed  the  right  of 
garrisoning  Ferrara,  although  the  cabinet  of  the  Vatican  had  not 
officially  recognised  it.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  however,  saw  that 
Austria  must  possess  some  strong  points  beyond  the  Po,  as  with  her 
would  lie  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  Italy.  The  reclamations  of 
the  Papal  government  were,  therefore,  disregarded ;  and,  as  time  went 
on,  the  Romans  derived  much  benefit  from  the  arrangement,  especially 
in  the  years  1821  and  1830.  When  the  Papal  decree  relative  to  the 
formation  of  the  "  Guardia  Civica"  appeared,  the  Ferrarese,  ever  noted 
for  their  turbulence,  obeyed  by  forming  a  body  of  3000  men,  or 
nearly  thrice  as  many  as  composed  the  Austrian  garrison.  Field- 
marshal  Radetzky,  on  being  informed  of  it,  did  not  think  fit  to  expose 
the  town  to  such  danger;  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  ordered  the 
gates  and  main  buildings  to  be  guarded  by  Austrian  troops,  and  the* 
communication  between  the  several  posts  maintained  by  patrols.  This 
precautionary  measure  had  been  scarce  carried  out,  when  a  storm  arose 
throughout  Italy,  that  could  not  have  been  more  furious  had  an  Austrian 
army  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  Ciacchi,  the  cardinal  legate 
in  Ferrara,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  demagogues,  for- 
getting the  usual  forms  of  diplomacy  immediately  drew  up  a  protest 
through  a  notary  public.  A  copy  of  this  absurd  document  was  sent  to 
all  the  courts.  The  whole  diplomatic  world  was  set  in  motion.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  great  powers  were  completely  at  sea  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  La  Place  de  Ferrara,"  tne  title  given  in  the  articles  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  though  no  pupil  of  the  engineer's  school  could 
for  a  moment  doubt  its  interpretation.  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  Pope,  and  this  was  the  first  hostile  step  taken  by 
these  courts  against  Austria.  The  press  put  all  moderation  on  one  side, 
and  openly  summoned  all  Italy  to  take  up  arms  against  perfidious  and 
hostile  Austria.  The  Tuscan  and  Papal  governments  even  determined  on 
drawing  together  a  corps  darmee  at  Forli,  as  they  affected  to  entertain 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  It  is  true  this  measure  was  not 
carried  out,  but  the  sceptre  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Pio  Nono.  He 
and  his  ministry  had  now  become  the  tools  of  the  democratic  party,  who 
had  their  most  powerful  supporters  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the 
Pope. 

In  Milan,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  took  advantage  of  the  Ferrarese 
dispute,  and  employed  it  to  further  their  own  ends.  The  Pope  was  re- 
presented as  the  Holy  Champion  of  Italian  Unity  and  Liberty,  persecuted 
by  Austria.  Ciacchi  became  a  hero— a  thing  he  could  never  have 
dreamed.  Radetzky,  one  of  the  most  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  was 
regarded  as  her  persecutor,  as  the  very  Antichrist,  for  the  Italian  people 
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can  be  easily  deluded,  ruled  as  it  is  more  by  its  feelings  than  its  judgment 
The  hatred  for  Germany  increased  hourly — it  was  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
and  taught  in  the  schools.  The  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  now  advanced  a 
step  further,  by  seeking  every  opportunity  to  hold  popular  meetings  and 
political  demonstrations ;  partly  to  accustom  the  people  to  brave  police 
and  government  authorities,  and  partly  because  they  were  well  aware 
that  no  severity  would  be  practised  against  unarmed  mobs.  The  first 
pretext  was  found  in  the  election  of  a  new  Archbishop  of  Milan.  Count 
Gaisruck,  the  cardinal  archbishop,  was  just  dead ;  although  a  German, 
he  had  enjoyed  universal  esteem.  His  simplicity,  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  and  his  noble  toleration,  had  till  now  protected  him  against  the 
outbreaks  of  national  hatred,  but  his  eyes  were  scarce  closed  in  death, 
before  the  insults  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  his  grave  in  the  cathedral 
was  desecrated  in  a  most  unworthy  manner.  Need  we  furnish  any  fur- 
ther anecdotes  to  prove  to  what  mad  lengths  hatred  to  Germany  drove 
the  revolutionary  party  ?  We  wish  only  that  we  could  express  our  con- 
viction, that  no  pnest  of  the  cathedral  was  a  participator  in  this  odious 
conduct 

The  chief  wish  of  the  national  party  now  was  to  raise  a  native  of  Italy 
to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Milan,  which  always  stood  in  great  estima- 
tion. There  was  a  time  when  it  even  rivalled  the  Papal  chair,  and  when 
the  archbishops  of  Milan  were  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The 
government,  therefore,  must  attach  a  high  importance  to  this  ecclesiastical 
dignity :  still,  in  respect  to  the  popular  wishes,  they  presented  a  Lombard 
to  it.  The  choice  fell  on  Romilli,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  who  was  favoured 
by  a  high  personage  in  Vienna,  and  rose,  in  the  short  space  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  from  his  modest  cure,  in  the  watering  place  of  Trascore,  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Milan,  and  yet  immediately  joined  in  a  hostile  demon- 
stration against  the  government  It  is  well  known  that  Frederick  I.  lost 
the  battle  of  Legnano  against  the  Lombardese  confederation,  through  the 
defection  of  Henry  the  Lion  at  the  decisive  moment.  This  historical 
episode  was  now  employed  in  a  really  ridiculous  manner,  though,  in  the 
background,  the  idea  was  concealed  that  the  power  which  conquered  the 
terrible  Barbarossa  might  again  make  a  stand  against  Francis  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Archbishop  of  Milan  at  that  day  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  promoters  of  the  Lombardese  confederation,  and  the  entry  of  the 
present  one  was  employed  to  bring  forward  a  number  of  odious  allusions 
to  the  events  of  former  date.  The  Podesta  Casati,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy,  ransacked  the  archives  of  Milan  in  order  to  discover  the 
ceremonial  observed  in  that  age,  on  the  consecration  of  the  archbishop, 
but  the  government,  on  being  informed  of  this,  put  an  end  to  the  annoy- 
ance by  forbidding  it.  The  triumphal  entry,  therefore,  took  place  on 
September  6th,  without  any  allusion  to  Barbarossa.  The  whole  city 
went  out  to  meet  the  archbishop,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  peo- 
ple. At  an  illumination  that  took  place  on  the  Piazza  Fontana  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  police,  in  which  the  young  Milanese  nobility  took  an 
active  part.  The  archbishop  addressed  the  people,  and  was  greeted  with 
shouts,  mingled  with  expressions  of  hatred  against  the  government.  The 
whole  affair  bore  the  unmistakable  character  of  design  and  collusion* 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  club  of  the  Cafe*  Cova,  where  all  these 
undertakings  were  arranged  and  set  in  action,  was  a  serious  attack  upon 
the  state. 

For  a  long  while  the  custom  of  smoking  could  gain  no  access  into 
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Italy,  bat  at  last  it  prevailed  there*  and,  as  the  Italians  pursue  everything 
ardently,  they  were  soon  on  a  level  with  the  Germans  in  this  respect. 
Boys  of  six  years  in  the  street,  elegant  ladies  in  the  balcony  (the  latter, 
however,  an  exceptional  case),  in  short  everybody  smoked.  All  our  readers 
must  be  aware  that  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly  in  Austria  :  they, 
therefore,  determined  to  attack  this  monopoly,  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
state  revenue. 

The  rumour  had  been  long  spread  that,  on  New  Year's  Day,  no  one 
would  smoke,  but  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  government, 
and  no  measures  taken  against  it.  The  club,  however,  bribed  a  num- 
ber of  gamins,  and  the  New  Year's  Day  of  1848  was  selected  to  carry 
oat  the  cigar-insurrection.  Several  officers,  dressed  in  civil  clothes,  and 
who  were  walking  on  the  Corse,  had  the  cigars  taken  from  their  mouths, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  every  civilian  who  dared  to  smoke  in  the 
street. 

The  club  took  the  same  measures  against  the  lottery,  and  the  bureaux 
were  deserted,  despite  the  Italian  love  for  gambling.  Every  person  seen 
in  a  lottery  bureau,  or  smoking  a  cigar  made  in  the  government  manu- 
factories, was  declared  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  an  enemy  of  Italy. 
On  the  3rd  of  January  a  violent  attack  was  made  on  a  party  of  soldiers 
who  quitted  barracks  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  several  persons 
were  killed.  The  soldiers  were  accused  of  having  excited  the  people  by 
smoking  publicly,  and  the  field-marshal  was  summoned  by  Casati  to 
forbid  it,  but  he  angrily  refused  such  humiliation. 

The  field-marshal,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  order  the  officers 
not  to  wear  private  clothes,  so  that  there  might  be  no  excuse  for  insult ; 
he  openly  declared  the  revolution  un  fait  accompli,  called  Casati  a 
traitor  and  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  repeatedly  advised  the  Viennese 
Cabinet  to  be  on  its  guard  against  Piedmont.  We  know  as  a  fact  that, 
at  that  date,  the  field-marshal  had  determined  on  resigning  his  com- 
mand, as  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  advise  energetic  measures ; 
but  the  reflection  that,  on  the  eve  of  an  inevitable  contest,  he  should  not 
deprive  the  emperor  and  fatherland  of  his  long  experience,  and  his 
services  as  a  soldier,  induced  him  to  give  up  the  idea. 

At  length  the  8th  of  February  arrived,  on  which  day  there  were  very 
serious  and  sanguinary  outbreaks  in  Padua  and  Pavia.  In  the  latter 
city  the  burial  of  a  student  was  the  cause  of  it ;  an  officer  accidentally 
met  the  procession  in  the  street  while  smoking  at  the  time,  and,  although 
he  took  off  his  cap  and  discontinued  smoking,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
students,  and  a  serious  disturbance  ensued. 

In  Padua  the  outbreak  was  much  more  serious,  and  also  emanated 
from  the  students ;  forty  or  fifty  were  wounded,  and  five  or  six  killed. 
Both  the  universities  were  closed  the  next  day,  and  numerous  arrests 
took  place. 

In  Venice,  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  affairs  went  on  much  the 
same  as  in  Milan.  A  total  separation  between  the  two  nations  and 
hostilities  against  the  soldiers  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  first 
pretext  for  a  serious  demonstration  was  afforded  by  the  news  that  the 
King  of  Naples  had  given  his  country  a  constitution.  In  pursuance  of  a 
settled  scheme,  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  appeared  at  the  theatre  in 
full  dress  :  Cerito  came  on  the  stage  in  a  costume  formed  of  the  three 
Italian  colours,  and  danced  la  Sicilienne ;  when  ended,  the  audience 
encored  it  enthusiastically.     The  police  interfered,  and  a  voice  cried, 
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" Fuori  tutti"    All  the  persons  in  the  pit  and  in  the  boxes  quitted  the 
theatre  immediately. 

All  these  occurrences,  and  the  hourly  increasing  danger,  at  length 
determined  the  government  on  proclaiming  martial  law — by  this,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  mean  anything  at  all  resembling  a  state  of  siege  or 
courts-martial.  It  was  merely  a  judicial  form  that  had  long  existed  in 
Italy,  and  was  applied  when  brigandage  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  was  nothing  but  an  abbreviation  of  the  usual  judicial  pro- 
cess. It  depended  on  the  judgment  of  the  authorities  whether  a  case 
should  come  within  the  judisdiction  of  martial  law,  or  be  left  to  be 
settled  in  the  ordinary  method.  In  the  present  instance,  martial  law 
was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  political  offences.  But  there  was  no  one 
to  decide  as  to  its  application  ;  the  state  machine  had  been  long  out  of 
work,  and  the  government  would  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  judge  who 
would  have  lent  himself  to  carry  out  martial  law  ;  for  treason  encom- 
passed the  viceroy  in  his  palace,  had  found  its  way  into  the  government 
offices,  the  municipalities,  the  post-office,  the  confessional,  and  the 
pulpit.     We  will  add  a  few  facts  to  prove  this  assertion. 

In  the  government  of  Milan  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  San- 
drini,  a  Triestine  by  birth,  who  soon  rose  from  the  post  of  copyist  to 
that  of  director  of  the  chancery.  This  man  possessed  the  perfect  con- 
fidence of  the  governor,  was  initiated  into  every  secret,  and  was  fre- 
quently sent  with  most  important  despatches  to  the  ambassador  at 
Turin ;  this  trust  he  abused,  to  reveal  all  the  secrets  to  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution.  On  the  departure  of  the  Austrians  from  Milan,  he  had  the 
impudence  to  make  known  all  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
in  the  public  papers,  because  he  was  neglected.  He  took  to  flight  at 
the  end  of  the  insurrection,  and,  probably,  obtained  a  traitor's  disgrace- 
ful reward  at  Turin. 

We  may  quote  another  case.  It  appeared  very  extraordinary  that, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  field-marshal  received 
no  reports  from  the  Venetian  territory  as  to  the  state  of  matters  there. 
He  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  tranquillity  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  any  emeute.  During  the  street  fights  in  Milan,  Casati  had 
the  impudence  to  send  Radetzky  several  opened  despatches,  among 
them  one  from  Field-marshal  d'Aspre,  depicting  the  state  of  the  Vene- 
tian provinces  in  very  gloomy  colours.  As  these  reports  must  have 
been  written  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
they  must  have  been  given  to  Casati  through  the  treachery  of  some 
post-office  official. 

We  must  certainly  allow  that  the  Italian  revolution,  warned  by  several 
earlier  disasters,  on  this  occasion  omitted  nothing  to  obtain  the  victory. 
Mazzini's  talent — for  we  regard  him  as  the  leader,  all  others  were  only 
accomplices  or  instruments  to  his  hand — had  caused  an  unity  and  univer- 
sality in  this  conspiracy,  which  renders  it  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  revolutions.  He  had  succeeded,  as  far  as  possible,  in  preventing 
all  isolated  outbreaks.  Although  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  such  an 
undertaking  secret,  no  treachery  had  taken  place,  and  the  police  could 
not  succeed  in  finding  out  such  facts  as  would  lead  to  the  proof.  For 
that  purpose,  Mazzini  had  cleverly  gained  the  chief  organs  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Italian  princes  had  been  dragged  into  the  revolution  almost 
without  knowing  how,  with  the  exception  of  Charles  Albert,  who  was 
fully  initiated  iu  their  secrets,  and   only  deceived  himself  by  the  belief 
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that  he  would  he  the  heir  of  the  revolution,  while  he  roust  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  it,  even  if  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  war  so  treacherously 
commenced.  Mazzini  had  no  wish  for  an  upper  Italian  empire  under 
Charles  Albert,  for  a  federative  state  under  Pio  Nono ;  he  desired  an 
Italian  republic,  but  this  must  be  gradually  effected,  and  Charles  Albert 
serve  as  a  bridge,  till  the  season  of  his  own  overthrow  arrived. 

While,  therefore,  the  revolution  was  approaching  a  rapid  development 
in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  hatred  and  war  against  Austria 
were  the  watchwords  in  the  remainder  of  Italy. 

Though  the  Piedmontese  press  regarded  war  as  a  settled  affair,  the 
cabinet  answered  the  reclamations  of  the  Austrian  Envoy  by  assurances 
of  friendship.  Everything,  however,  that  he  saw  and  heard  in  Turin 
contradicted  this.  We  do  not  think  he  was  deceived,  but  fully  agreed 
with  Radetzky  in  the  belief  of  aii  approaching  war.  The  latter  was  so 
convinced  that  he  would  soon  have  to  do  with  the  Piedmontese,  that  he 
sent  a  brigade  of  observation  to  the  Ticino,  in  order  to  be  fully  informed 
of  all  that  took  place  on  the  frontier,  and  be  able  to  repel  the  first  attack 
of  the  volunteers,  if  they  dared  to  cross  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the 
brigade.  He  also  took  the  same  measures  against  Switzerland,  where 
the  victory  over  the  Sonderbund  had  given  the  fetes  montees  the  upper 
band,  and  although  the  central  government  might  not  dare  to  outrage 
the  law  of  nations,  and  suddenly  attack  Austria  in  alliance  with  Pied- 
mont, still  it  scarce  possessed  the  strength  to  present  the  formation  of 
volunteer  corps,  and  their  appearance  in  the  Lombardese  territory*  Any 
one  who  can  properly  estimate  the  field-marshal's  difficult  position,  can- 
not refuse  his  admiration  at  the  skill  with  which  he  and  his  little  band 
escaped  defeat.  We  purposely  say  defeat,  for  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  field-marshal,  by  his  retreat  in  the  Adige,  yielded  to 
the  revolution  :  the  history  of  the  war  furnishes  a  complete  contradiction. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  Piedmontese  cabinet  informed  the  Aus- 
trian envoy  that  the  king  had  determined  on  giving  his  country  a  con- 
stitution. This  declaration  was  also  accompanied  by  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  friendship.  When  the  news  of  the  events  in  Milan  reached 
Turin,  the  formation  of  free  corps  was  openly  determined  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Milanese ;  all  the  newspapers  urged  participation  in  the 
crusade.  The  Austrian  envoy  demanded  explanations,  and  only  received 
renewed  assurances  of  friendship  on  the  22nd.  On  the  23rd,  Charles 
Albert's  manifesto  and  declaration  of  war  against  Austria  appeared.  On 
the  25th,  he  started  with  his  sons  to  join  the  army,  and,  on  the  29th,  he 
crossed  in  person  the  Ticino,  faithlessly  invading  the  territory  of  his  old 
friend  and  ally.  We  need  do  no  more  than  compare  these  dates.  Charles 
Albert  has  been  judged  and  condemned  by  history*  The  Italian  revolu- 
tion had  treachery  for  its  motto,  a  traitor  for  its  champion,  and  how  could 
it  calculate  on  victory  under  such  auspices  ? 

We  have  now  brought  our  narrative  up  to  the  date  we  originally 
assigned  it,  to  go  further  would  be  only  trenching  on  the  limits  we  pro- 
posed. We  cannot,  however,  do  better  than  close  this  paper  by  a  quota- 
tion of  the  words  addressed  by  our  soldier-author  to  his  comrades  in 
arms :  "  Austria  now  appears  greater  and  more  powerful  than  ever,  and 
that,  brothers,  is  your  work !  Maintain  her  in  her  glory !  a  glory  you 
acquired  by  the  sacrifice  of  such  dear  and  noble  lives!  and  may  a 
worthier  pen  than  ours  hand  down  to  latest  ages,  your  renown,  your 
fidelity,  and  your  love  to  your  emperor  and  fatherland !" 
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I  know  not  if  it  be  against  all  precedent,  I  know  not  if  it  be  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  convenience  and  good  taste,  to  address  a  nation's 
people  from  the  pages  of  a  monthly  periodical :  if  so,  I  am  about  to 
break  those  rules.     And  yet,  no  matter :  periodical,  newspaper,  pam- 

friet,  were  the  sheets  of  all  filled,  and  filled  over  again,  with  the  subject 
am  venturing  now  to  enter  upon,  they  could  not  call  forth  all  the  deep 
consideration  its  importance  demands. 

We  frequently  read  and  hear  of  the  "  signs  of  the  times."  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  the  whisper,  the  echo  of 
what  is  passing  around,  can  go  unremarked  and  undigested  by  the 
thinking  portion  of  England  ?  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  said  by  those  of 
an  opposite  creed,  that  creed  which  is  subtly  making  its  way  amongst 
us,  said  openly  amidst  themselves,  that  our  Protestant  faith  is  gra- 
dually but  surely  going  from  us,  and  that  we  shall  return  to  the 
blessings  and  trammels  of  Romanism  ere  half  a  century  shall  have 
elapsed  ?  They  have  cause  to  hope  it.  However  we  may  seek  to  dis- 
guise the  truth,  or  palliate  the  fears,  and  although  we  boast  of  England's 
sons  being  far  too  enlightened  to  re-embrace  a  dark  and  superstitious 
creed,  they  have  cause  to  hope  it 

It  is  known  that  many  of  you  have  not  even  yet  recovered  die 
astonishment  which  fell  upon  all,  two  years  ago,  now  something  more, 
when  the  whisper  of  that  bold,  strange  measure,  that  the  Pope  was 
about  to  take  upon  himself  the  spiritual  government  of  England,  grew 
into  a  certainty.  You  could  not  fathom  it.  You  knew  that  Pope 
Pius  IX*,  infallible  as  he  may  deem  himself,  and  aspiring  as  may  be  his 
Catholic  nature,  never  would  have  dared,  of  his  own  accord,  thus  offen- 
sively to  thrust  himself  forward,  and  assume  a  sway  over  this  en- 
lightened country.  Who  his  mistaken  advisers  were,  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained  to  this  day.  Some  of  them  were  guessed  at,  others 
not ;  and  never  would  be,  were  the  whole  ambitious  plot,  from  its  rising, 
laid  bare.  Ambitious ! — ay  !  more  doubly  cunning  and  ambitious  than 
many  of  you  can  deem. 

Had  England  been  true  to  herself  and  her  Reformed  Faith,  had  the 
eyes  of  England's  people  been  open  to  the  consequences  of  what  was 
passing  amidst  themselves,  this  never  would  have  taken  place.  Remem- 
ber the  fearful  spread  that  Catholicism  had  been  making  in  the  land  for 
a  long  while  previously ;  think  of  the  crowds  of  proselytes  it  had  been 
wiling  to  its  bosom.  How  many  of  these  were  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blished religion  ?  Numbers,  as  you  well  know.  These  seceders  from 
the  Protestant  Church  you  heard  of,  occupying,  as  they  did,  places  so 
conspicuous  in  it,  but  now  many  thousands  were  there  leaving  her  of 
whom  you  did  not  hear ! 

Well,  was  anything  done  to  stop  this  apostacy,  either  by  England  s 
laws  or  her  secular  ministers  ?  or,  more  grave  inquiry  still,  by  England's 
Episcopacy  ?  You  can  answer  the  question  for  yourselves.  How  many 
ordained  priests  were  there,  professedly  "  Protestants,"  who  were  lead- 
ing their  congregation,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  confines  of  Romanism  ? 
Images  were  suspended  in  churches,  candles  and  flowers  were  placed 
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upon  altars,  saints  were  worshipped,  confession  was  held  to  he  ntsfintial, 
penance  salutary,  and  absolution  was  given.  Dissensions  and  contro- 
versias  were  rife  amongst  the  Church's  ministers :  one  pastor  (if  such 
deserve  the  name)  holding  it  to  be  right  to  preach  in  a  black  surplice ; 
another,  that  no  prayer  could  possibly  ascend  to  the  Throne  of  Heaven 
unless  his  garment  were  white  :  this  one  must  turn  his  face  to  the  east 
while  he  muttered  the  Belief;  another  must  keep  his  face  straight 
forward.  And  it  is  notorious  that  in  many  instances  the  congregation 
quitted  the  church  in  disgust,  rather  than  continue  even  passive  speota- 
tors  of  this  ridiculous  pastime. 

But  did  the  empty  pews  bring  the  priest  back  to  common  sense  ? 
No.  Did  they  draw  down  upon  him  the  admonition  of  his  bishop  ? 
No,  no ;  save  m  one  or  two  solitary  cases.  Did  the  prelates  point  out 
to  these  vacillating  men,  these  minor  clergy,  that,  until  their  nights  of 
fanaticism  should  have  passed,  they  were  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
guiding  and  conversion  of  souls ;  did  they  remind  them  that  they  pro* 
fessed  to  be  ministers  of  the  humble  Saviour,  and  that  He  did  not  spend 
his  time  cavilling  how  he  should  be  habited,  and  charge  His  disciples 
that  their  robes  should  be  black,  white,  or  grey,  or  that,  otherwise,  those 
to  whom  they  preached  the  Word  could  not  be  admitted  into  Life  ?  No  ; 
still  no !  The  Beneh  of  Bishops  remained  indifferent  and  inactive. 
From  what  cause  could  have  arisen  their  excessive  tolerance,  few,  off  the 
Bench,  would  be  able  to  tell.  But  had  they  chosen  to  turn  a  resolutely 
deaf  ear  to  the  dignified  disputes  of  whether  a  priestly  incumbent  should 
be  arrayed  in  black  or  white — as  it  might  happen  to  suit  his  vanity  and 
his  complexion — to  the  bowing  and  images,  to  the  assumption  of  infalli- 
bility, and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  "  innovations,"  the  open,  repeated,  and 
undisguised  converts  to  Romanism  should  have  aroused  their  alarmed 
surveillance.     And  they  did  not. 

Was  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Pope  Pius  listened  to  the  tempting*  of 
ambition,  and  essayed  openly  a  measure,  having  for  its  ultimate  end  the 
conversion  of  all  England  to  Popery  ?  That  the  scheme  broke  forth  ere 
it  was  well  matured— ere  the  land  was  quite  prepared  to  receive  it — was 
no  fault  of  his,  but  an  error  in  judgment  of  those  who  advised  him,  and 
who  had  kept  their  eager  eves  upon  England,  gathering  in  the  signs  of 
her  falling  and  lukewarm  faith.  Never,  save  for  these  dissensions  and 
schisms  in  her  own  Church,  would  this  wild  insult  have  been  thrust 
upon  her. 

But  it  came.  And  what  was  done  ?  How  was  it  met  ?  Public  in- 
dignation was  indeed  roused  to  an  unprecedented  pitch  :  and  it  is  said 
that  hat  fur  that  universal  and  loud  voice  of  indignation,  ministers,  when 
they  met  at  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  would  have  done  nothing. 
The  country  expected  great  things  of  them  ;  for  the  far-famed  letter  of 
the  Premier  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had  gone  forth,  and  was  in  every- 
body's mouth,  for  praise  or  for  blame. 

A  measure  was  passed :  a  measure  said  to  be  intended  to  meet  the 
aggression.  But  what  sort  of  measure  ?  One  garbled  and  altered  till 
scarcely  any  of  the  original  was  left ;  one  that  caused  the  Catholics  to 
laugh  a  contemptuous,  exulting  laugh,  and  to  force  every  true  Protestant  to 
blush  for  his  country's  legislators — that  they  who  had  sworn  to  defend  her 
faith  should  thus  keep  their  solemn  oath.     It  is  said  that  it  never  was  in- 
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tended  to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  although  they  passed  it :  and  it  never 
has  been  carried.  The  law  is  openly  ridiculed  by  the  Roman  Catholics : 
Dr.  Wiseman  sways  his  imperious  sway  as  England's  Cardinal,  and  the 
twelve  "  bishops  "  rejoice  m  their  titles,  and  rule  over  their  respective 


What  was  it  the  Pope  himself  said,  when  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics, then  sojourning  at  Rome,  sought  an  audience  of  his  Holiness  to 
thank  him  for  the  startling  measures  he  had  thrust  upon  England? 
Cardinal  Wiseman  presented  them,  and  the  Pope  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  had  not  intended  to  send  the  new  Cardinal  (Wiseman)  back  to 
England,  but  to  keep  him  near  the  Papal  Court,  and  to  employ  his  talents 
here.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  is  come  to  set  about  the  great 
enterprise  for  which  you  have  just  thanked  me.  I  think  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  in  England.  I  therefore  send  this  most  eminent  Cardinal  back 
to  England,  and  I  entreat  you  all  to  pray  without  ceasing,  that  all  diffi- 
culties may  be  removed,  and  that  a  million,  nay,  three  millions,  of  your 
countrymen,  still  separated  from  us,  may  enter  into  this  new  Church,  even 
to  the  last  of  them:9 

•  Ay,  there's  the  deep-laid  scheme!  convert  us  all,  Queen,  bishops, 
nobles,  and  people ;  bend  us  all  to  his  yoke,  and  let  us  become  puppets  in 
his  fatherly  hands !  The  Pope's  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  our  souls 
may  have  been  great,  but  it  would  be  no  trifling  addition  to  his  earthly 
glory  to  find  himself  the  supreme  head  and  spiritual  ruler  of  the  British 
empire,  and  controller  of  the  rich  Church  lands  of  England.  Do  you 
suppose  that  no  such  hope  as  this  is  still  cherished,  nourished  by  the 
Pontiff  and  his  Church  ?  Then  you  have  not  read  and  noted  what  is 
gathering  around  you. 

This  scheme  has  been  long  cherished,  deeply  matured,  well  laid.  They 
would  convert  the  whole  race  of  man  to  Romanism,  and  so  lay  the  world 
under  their  thumb ;  and  the  richest  prize,  the  most  coveted,  is  the  power- 
ful realm  of  Great  Britain.  For  this  they  have  toiled  earnestly,  are 
toiling,  will  toil.  They  began  with  stealthy  steps  long,  long  ago,  and 
converted  a  few,  scarcely  daring  to  advance  lest  Protestantism  take 
alarm,  and  so  ruin  all.  Quietly,  step  by  step,  bit  by  bit,  a  few,  and  yet 
a  few  again.  These,  in  addition  to  their  own  emissaries,  whispered  the 
sweet  poison  into  the  ears  of  others :  they  got  more  agents  at  work : 
converts  began  to  rush  over  to  them  thick  and  threefold ;  and  soon  the 
numbers  attained  a  height  that  admitted  not  of  entire  secrecy.  "  Ko 
matter,"  said  they ;  "  the  day  and  the  necessity  for  fear  have  gone  by." 
In  their  giant  strength,  they  cared  not  for  opposition ;  thousands  were 
flocking  to  their  standard,  as  if  it  brought  them  then  and  there  salvation. 
This  is  no  ideality.  I  tell  you  that  in  all  known,  civilised  countries,  but 
most  earnestly  of  all  in  ours,  the  Jesuits  are  at  work,  and  their  labours 
bring  in  ample  fruit. 

But  see  you  not  their  aim  ?  What  care  they,  think  you,  that  we, 
heretics,  who  have  no  inheritance  in  the  next  world,  or  worse  than  none, 
what  care  they  to  convert  one  of  our  hated  race  ?  Is  it,  as  they  in- 
sinuatingly whisper  in  the  ear  of  him  they  are  fastening  on,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  precious  soul  ?  There  are  some  who  in  their  credulity  believe 
this.  Their  motives  are  not  so  holy,  or  their  schemes  so  shallow ;  and 
if  the  latter  were  laid  open,  we  should  scarcely  know  which  to  admire 
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most,  tbe  extravagance  or  the  treasonable  ambition  of  the  projectors. 
Would  you  believe  that  they  hope,  in  their  aspiring  hearts,  to  subdue, 
not  only  the  whole  world,  but  its  social  orders  and  institutes  ?  They  do. 
The  various  constitutions  of  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe  they  aim 
at  overthrowing,  be  it  absolute  or  mixed  monarchy,  emperor  or  king ; 
representative  bodies,  lords  and  commons.  They  would  rule  entire,  the 
Catholic  clergy,  pope,  cardinals,  archbishops ;  reign  in  all  things,  reli- 
gious, secular,  profane.  There  is  to  be  no  parliament  anywhere,  and  no 
constitution ;  they  would  form  the  government  of  the  whole  world ;  uni- 
versal dominion  should  be  theirs ;  liberty  and  free  action  they  hope  to  be 
remembered  only  as  things  that  were ;  that  every  human  will  shall  be 
crushed  and  subdued  to  their  bondage ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  world 
shall  return  to  the  horrors,  and,  in  time,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  dark 
ages.  You  will  not  credit  this:  you  will  throw  down  the  magazine 
with  a  petulant  expression  of  impatience :  nevertheless,  I  tell  you  facts. 
Every  one  of  these  points  forms  an  anxious  theme  of  discussion  in  the 
secret  councils  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Inqui- 
sition shall  be  revived,  when  England  shall  be  once  more  under  their 
yoke. 

How  do  they  propose  to  effect  this  universal  conversion  ?  Not,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  as  the  ill-fated  habiters  of  Piedmont  were  gained  over,  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Do  you  know  well  the  history  of  that 
period? — of  the  persecutions  offered  by  the  Jesuits  against  those  simple- 
hearted  adherents  of  a  Reformed  Church  ?  The  principal  emissary  of 
Rome  in  these  crimes  was  Antonio  Possevino.  You  have  read  of  his 
subtlety — his  profound  learning — his  renowned  diplomacy.  He  was 
confessor  to  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  North.  But  his  high  station 
and  attainments  did  not  serve  to  teach  him  toleration  and  mercy :  for  it 
was  he  who  instituted  and  directed  these  cruel  persecutions. 

Against  some  of  the  cantons,  Savoy  and  Geneva,  for  instance,  he  was 
too  wily  to  act  with  open  violence,  for  they  were  powerfully  protected  ; 
but  the  poor  Yaudois — he  had  them  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  All  the  re- 
finements of  cruelty  were  practised  against  them ;  and  when  he  found, 
after  unheard-of  persecutions  and  labour,  that  they  would  not  forsake  the 
religion,  as  taught  by  Christ,  for  the  Prince  of  the  Vatican,  they  were 
made  to  suffer  in  their  children. 

"  This  wretched  little  race  of  heretics  must  be  exterminated  ere  they 
grow  up  enemies  to  our  faith  as  their  parents  are,"  was  the  cry  of  the 
Jesuits  :  and  the  edict  was  carried  out.  Tortures,  massacres,  burnings, 
all  the  terrors  of  ferocity,  were  put  in  force  to  destroy  these  helpless 
children.  They  were  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms,  indiscriminately  and 
unrelentingly.  Four  hundred  of  them  were  burned  together  in  a  huge 
fire.  The  parents,  the  unhappy  Vaudois,  had  no  help  or  redress — they 
could  only  suffer,  and  abjectly  petition  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Years,  years  after,  nearly  a  century  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
during  which  time  their  horrible  persecutions  had  not  been  relaxed, 
though  the  character  of  them,  so  far  as  regarded  their  children,  had 
changed,  inasmuch  that,  in  place  of  destruction,  they  were  forcibly  taken 
from  their  homes  and  given  to  the  Jesuits  to  be  educated,  a  concession 
was  accorded  them.  And  what  think  you  it  was  ?  The  Prince  of  Rome, 
the  assumed  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  privileged  son  of  all 
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the  saints,  was  so  merciful  as  to  order  that  tiiis  kidnapping  should  not  take 
place  until  the  children  had  attained  their  twelfth  year  1  Did  Re  tear 
children  from  their  parents'  homes  to  horn  them — He  whose  mission 
on  earth  taught  of  nought  save  lore  and  peace— who  said,  "  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me/'  and  who  took  them  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them? 

You  who  are  fathers,  you  who  are  mothers,  would  you  like  to  guide 
and  cherish  your  darling  child  until  its  twelfth  year,  and  then  be  compelled 
to  resign  him  for  ever  to  those  who  have  been  your  merciless  persecutors; 
to  be  taught  a  creed  that  you  believe  will  be  little  likely  to  lead  him  to 
salvation,  and  to  know  that  he  is  being  trained  to  become  a  persecuting 
fanatic  as  they  are  ?  Would  you  not  pray  rather  for  them  to  take  ms 
Hie? 

The  celebrated  Francis  de  Sales,  afterwards  canonised,  was  a  pupil  of 
Possevino,  though  differing  widely  in  character  from  his  master.  Francis 
de  Sales  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  be  made  one  of  these  persuasive 
Jesuits.  His  person  was  attractive,  his  face  beautiful,  and  his  mind  and 
manners  were  gentle  and  winning;  added  to  which,  his  learning  was 
great,  and  his  lips  were  gifted  with  unusual  eloquence.  They  could  not 
have  found  a  better  instrument  to  seduce  over  the  Protestants  of  Genera 
and  Savoy.  His  zeal  for  conversion  was  strong :  no  pains  or  expense  did 
.  he  spare  to  attain  his  ends  ;  and  whole  convents  of  nuns  were  founded, 
whose  services  were  pressed  into  the  task. 

The  name  of  this  man  would  have  become  celebrated,  if  from  no  other 
cause,  by  his  platonic  intimacy  with  the  Baroness  de  Chantal,  sister  to 
Archbishop  Fremiot,  and  grandmother,  in  her  old  age,  to  Madame  de 
86  vigne".  It  was  a  strange  connexion  :  and  we,  who  are  not  so  accus- 
tomed to  religious  rapture  as  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  should  be  apt  to 
designate  it  by  its  true  name— love. 

Madame  de  Chantal  was  a  bigot  from  her  infancy.  Before  she  was 
seven  years  old,  a  Protestant  friend  presented  her  with  some  sweetmeats 
to  eat,  but  she  knew  his  tenets,  and  she  dashed  them  into  the  fire,  saying, 
4<  This  is  how  you  heretics  will  burn  in  hell !" 

She  was  left  a  widow  at  an  early  age;  soon  after  which  event  she  met 
with  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  a  powerful  attachment — most  powerful  on 
her  part — sprung  up  between  them,  which  lasted  with  their  lives.  She 
and  the  saint,  both,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  it  was  a  mutual  attraction,  and 
they  affirmed  to  the  credulous  world  that  they  had  seen  each  other  pre- 
viously in  visions. 

She  gave  up  all  other  interests  to  him,  she  was  entirely  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  he  became  her  confessor.  She  abandoned  her  old  father-in-law 
and  her  children,  to  reside  in  the  same  town  that  contained  her  idol.  It 
is  said  that  her  son  knelt  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  as  she  was  about  to 
pass  over  it,  praying  her  not  to  desert  them — and  he  prayed  in  vain. 

St.  Francis  appointed  her  the  works  she  was  to  pass  her  time  in  execut- 
ing. She  became  a  nun  of  the  Visitation,  her  occupation  being  to  win 
over  the  Protestants  to  Romanism.  In  one  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  letters 
to  her,  he  says,  "  You  occupy  in  my  heart  the  first  and  last  place,"  and 
her  attachment  by  this  avowal  was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
passion.  "  Pray  God  I  may  not  survive  you !"  was  the  answer.  Most 
of  her  letters  were  destroyed;  the  nuns,  of  whom  she  was  the  head,  con- 
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j  they  were  not  fit  to  publish  to  the  world.  St  Francis  asserted,  in 
the  early  period  of  their  friendship,  that  she  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind.  "  Before  the  God  of  my  heart  and  yours,  I  speak  the  truth,"  he 
says ;  "  in  our  affection  there  is  something  exclusively  its  own,  never  to  be 
found  in  that  of  others.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  so  much,  but  one  word 
leads  to  another:  do  not  exaggerate  my  meaning."  Not  only  did  he 
associate  her  with  all  his  thoughts,  but  with  the  duties  of  his  priesthood. 
He  wrote  to  her  before  and  after  celebrating  mass;  and  he  assured  her, 
that  when  he  offered  up  the  Host  and  consummated  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  it 
woe  of  her  he  thought 

With  the  religion  of  our  continental  neighbours  this  may  accord ;  but 
we  should  call  it  sacrilegious  impiety. 

When  St.  Francis  died,  she  was  attacked  with  delirium,  and  upon 
rising  from  her  sick  bed,  the  sunshine  of  her  existence  was  gone.  After- 
wards, when  in  church,  she  would  declare  she  was  sensible  of  the  sweetest 
perfumes,  which  no  one  else  perceived,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
spiritual  presence  of  him  who  was  so  dear  to  her.  When  he  had  been 
dead  some  years,  his  coffin  was  opened,  and  his  body  was  found  to  be  un- 
decayed.  Madame  de  Chantal  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  kiss 
his  hand,  when,  upon  bending  over  him  in  ecstatic  devotion,  the  dead 
saint  is  said  to  have  put  forth  his  arm  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart  in  a 
passionate  embrace.  The  veil  she  wore  at  this  most  miraculous  event  is 
preserved  to  this  day  as  the  most  precious  relic. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  Popish  relics,  but  what  think  you  of  this  one? 
I  hope  they  put  it  under  a  glass-case. 

With  this  friendship  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  Madame  de  Chantal, 
it  never  was  pretended  for  a  moment  that  any  improper  intimacy,  as  we 
should  understand  the  term,  was  mixed  up.  But  is  this  religion  ?  Is  it 
likely  to  conduce  to  Christian  piety?  And  what  was  enacted  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  being  enacted  in  the  nineteenth.  Thousands  have 
followed  in  die  steps  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  Madame  de  Chantal, 
only  that  their  mutual  adoration  has  been  less  innocent,  and  thousands 
are  treading  in  them  now.  And  it  is  to  a  creed  of  anomalies  such  as  this, 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  his  brethren  would  seek  to  convert  us !  Fancy 
a  like  religious  devotion — they  call  it  a  religious  one — to  a  handsome  lady 
of  his  flock  displayed  by  one  of  our  deans,  or  canons,  or  country  curates ! 
I  think  it  would  be  likely  to  provoke  indignation  from  the  public,  and 
perhaps  ecclesiastical  supervision  also,  tolerant  as  our  astonishingly  easy 
prelates  are. 

It  may  be,  and  is,  said,  that  the  very  absurdity  of  these  present  pro- 
jects of  the  Romanists  carries  defeat  with  it  Pause  ere  you  say  so. 
Look  around,  and  see  what  is  being  enacted  in  neighbouring  countries  : 
mark  well,  as  I  previously  observed,  the  signs  of  the  times.  Louis 
Napoleon,  now  Emperor  of  the  French,  has  been  won  over  to  their  inte- 
rests, or  has  entered  into  them  voluntarily.  He  has  linked  himself  to  the 
Jesuits  (and  hitherto  to  their  plans)  heart  and  soul :  not  a  request  that  they 
can  make  to  him  will  be  denied,  and  at  the  present  moment  he  is  possessed 
of  great  power.  Ton  probably  saw  the  account  of  the  recent  interrup- 
tion and  insult  offered  to  the  Protestant  funeral  of  a  young  French  lady. 
Mademoiselle  Aline  Therese  Vernier,  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  Vernier, 
who  is  an  honourable  member  of  the  local  consistory  of  Estissao  and 
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Thuisy,  died  on  the  10th  of  last  December.  She  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  Protestant  Arrangements  were  made  for  her  funeral,  when 
there  appeared  a  formal  notice  from  the  mayor  of  Estissac  that  he  should 
permit  neither  speech  nor  ceremony  at  the  grave,  that  no  person  wearing 
a  religious  habit  should  be  permitted  in  the  churchyard,  and  no  official 
person  should  be  present  save  him,  the  mayor.  As  no  Catholic  priest 
was  invited  to  attend,  why  he  was  determined  that  none  of  a  different 
denomination  should.  The  father,  however,  persisted;  and,  when  the 
funeral  started,  the  French  Protestant  minister  placed  himself  at  its  head, 
but  upon  its  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  a  scandalous  scene 
ensued.  I  quote  the  words  of  the  French  newspapers,  and  which  were 
re-copied  in  the  Times.  The  mayor  appeared,  supported  by  two  gens- 
darmes,  turned  back  the  coffin,  and  shut  the  gates.  The  procession  had 
to  make  its  way  to  the  grave  through  a  narrow  passage,  scarcely  permit- 
ting room  for  the  coffin  to  pass.  When  the  coffin  was  laid  in  the  grave, 
the  Protestant  minister  commenced  the  usual  service,  but  three  several 
times  was  he  interrupted  by  the  mayor  and  the  gensdarmes,  who  violently 
ordered  him  to  begone,  and  it  was  concluded  amidst  much  confusion.  A 
remonstrance  has  been  addressed  to  the  authorities  by  those  aggrieved, 
but  I  fear  they  may  just  as  well  have  let  it  alone. 

Look  again  at  the  notorious  business  of  the  two  Madiai,  husband  and 
wife,  who  are  thrust  into  prison  because  they  are  "  heretics,"  and  for 
"  reading  the  Bible,"  and  are  likely  to  languish  there.  The  Archduchess 
of  Tuscany  has  promised,  it  is  reported,  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  Madame 
Madiai,  provided  she  will  at  once  abjure  Protestantism  and  embrace  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  How  many  times  within  the  last  few  years  has 
it  been  repeated,  and  repeated  again,  by  the  Catholics,  that  the  spirit  of 
persecution  had  passed  from  them  and  from  their  rulers — had  been 
abandoned  with  the  old,  old  days,  when  there  was  neither  peace  nor 
religious  tolerance  on  earth — that  persecution  for  religious  opinion's  sake 
never  could,  and  never  would  be  revived  again ;  and  that  the  persecutions 
which  formerly  took  place  were  not  the  offspring  of  the  creed,  but  of  the 
barbarous  times  in  which  they  were  enacted !  But  we  now  see  with  what 
sincerity  they  spoke :  we  are  learning  how  to  place  reliance  on  such 
boasts  for  the  future.  In  all  countries  where  the  Pope  is  dominant,  are 
these  religious  persecutions,  or  the  first  links  of  the  chain  that  will  lead  to 
them j  being  instituted.  Look  again  to  Tuscany,  where  they  have  just 
revived  the  punishment  of  death  for  offences  against  religion.  And  how- 
read  they  their  phrase  "offences  against  religion?"  It  simply  means 
any  dissent  from  ropery  and  Popish  authorities.  To  be  suspected  of  such 
dissent,  subjects  the  offender  to  three  years*  imprisonment;  to  be  found 
guilty  of  it,  death. 

In  all  countries  where  the  Jesuits  have  sway,  are  they  establishing 
their  audacious  and  cruel  rule  with  giant  strides ;  in  all  countries  where 
their  rule  is  not  yet  tolerated,  are  they  striving  in  the  dark,  untiringly, 
unceasingly,  to  set  it  up.  Rest  not,  sleep  not,  weary  not,  are  their 
watchwords ;  and  never,  say  they,  will  they  relinquish  them  until  they 
have  attained  the  height  of  their  treasonable  ambition.  It  has  been 
given  out,  you  may  be  aware,  in  Tuscany,  that  thought  must  no  longer 
be  free :  all  thoughts,  all  minds,  so  far  as  is  possible,  are  to  be  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  the  priesthood.   All  schools  are  placed,  from  henceforth, 
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under  the  positive  and  actual  control  and  supervision  of  the  priests ;  and 
should  there  be  found  any  establishments  objecting  to  this  unqualified 
decree,  they  are  to  be  broken  up  forthwith.  The  instruction  afforded  to 
the  people,  rich  and  poor,  is  to  be  of  a  nature  the  most  bigoted  and 
narrow ;  all  that  tends  to  enlightenment,  all  that  tends  to  improve  the 
mind  and  elevate  the  heart,  and,  above  all,  whatever  tends  to  exercise  the 
intellect  and  the  thought,  will  be  suppressed.  To  make  up  for  this 
lamentable  state  of  education,  it  is  intended  that  all  kinds  of  debauchery 
and  vice,  gambling  and  corruption,  shall  be  winked  at — nay,  encouraged. 
"  The  people's  minds  must  be  amused  in  some  way,"  say  the  priesthood; 
"we  deny  them  knowledge,  and  these  things,  called  by  the  world  crimes, 
are  less  dangerous." 

Is  it  possible  that  any  one,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  can  be  so  sanguine 
as  to  imagine  that  Tuscany  is,  or  will  be,  the  only  kingdom  to  be  thus 
laid  under  the  yoke  ?  This  remarkable  passage  occurred  recently  in  a 
letter  of  the  "  Own  Correspondent"  of  the  Times,  written  from  Turin — 
and,  be  it  remembered,  that  journal  is  no  unnecessary  alarmist :  "  I  had 
a  thing  to  say  apropos  of  the  late  trials  at  Mantua,  on  the  subject  of 
Austrian  prison  discipline  and  the  ordeal  of  confession  as  practised  in 
Austrian  Italy,  but  I  fear  being  misunderstood.  By-and-by,  however, 
when,  under  Divine  grace,  by  the  exertions  of  our  pious  friends  and  our 
own  apathy,  we  shall  have  the  blessings  of  Popery  and  the  Inquisition 
once  more  established  among  us,  the  British  public  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  accounts  of  violence,  which  might  now  be  attributed  to  preju- 
dice or  exaggeration." 

The  same  feeling  which  prevented  the  Times9  correspondent  enlarging 
upon  all  he  knew,  likewise  prevents  me.  I  could  tell  you  of  facts  now 
occurring  in  Catholic  countries  until  this  paper  should  be  spun  out  to  a 
length  unprecedented,  but  I  dare  not ;  for  I  know  that  they  would  be 
put  down  as  falsehoods  or  gross  exaggerations.  I  could  disclose  tales 
connected  with  the  lives  led  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  of  the  incre- 
dible enormities  of  the  confessional,  but  these  things  are  never  pleasant 
for  the  pen  to  trace.  And  the  crimes,  the  immoralities,  die  darkness 
that  prevail  in  these  countries,  might  be  enlarged  upon  for  ever,  the 
utter  absence  of  all  efforts  at  improvement,  and  of  everything  compatible 
with  Christ's  religion.  There  is  no  peace  or  good  government,  no  civil 
or  religious  liberty ;  and,  for  the  people,  there  is  neither  security  nor 
happiness.  You  hear  these  matters  alluded  to  sometimes,  but,  living  in 
England  as  you  do,  you  are  not  prone  to  give  credit  to  them.  I  know 
them  to  be  facts,  for  I  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  them  for  years — not  in 
one  part  of  the  Continent,  but  in  many. 

Be  not  deceived  :  there  will  soon  be  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  over 
you — a  struggle  for  universal  power.  Note  well  all  the  words  and  acts 
that  have  come  from  the  Catholics  since  the  establishing  of  their  hier- 
archy, as  they  call  it,  in  England :  little  words  and  signs  that  perhaps 
have  slipped  out  unconsciously  in  their  exultation*  Ponder  them  well ; 
compare  notes,  one  announcement,  one  paper  with  another,  and  you  will 
read  as  I  do.  And  if  this  struggle  be  not  guarded  against  beforehand, 
and  met  with  universal  Protestant  unity  and  resolution,  the  civil  wars 
that  disseminated  this  land  some  centuries  ago,  will  inevitably  be  renewed. 
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You  have  the  cause  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  could  throw  off  the 
Papal  yoke  when  England's  Popish  prejudices  lay  thiok  around  her,  and 
her  land  was  overrun  with  priesthood,  to  embrace  and  hold  fast  the 
Reformed  Religion,  you  surely  can  maintain  it  now.  Let  these  men 
pursue  their  own  religion  amongst  you  as  heretofore ;  let  them,  if  they 
will,  exercise  their  sophistries  in  Catholic  countries,  and  still  lead  by  the 
nose  their  millions  of  deluded  people ;  but  give  them  to  kuow,  and  un- 
mistakably, that  when  England  threw  off  their  yoke  some  centuries  ago, 
she  threw  it  off  for  ever. 

Great  Britain  justly  boasts  of  the  freedom  she  confers  upon  all  who 
inhabit  her  soil :  her  religious  tolerance  is  the  wonder  of  neighbouring 
empires,  and  none  can  wish  this  tolerance  lessened.  But  it  behoves  you 
who  are  still  true  to  your  faith,  to  watch  and  pray  unceasingly,  lest  you 
be  led  into  these  dangerous  errors.  These  Catholics,  these  Jesuits — 
these  serpents,  if  you  will — are  scattered  everywhere  :  one  is  but  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  whole.  They  know  their  work ;  it  is  carved  out  ready  to 
their  hands,  and  they  perform  it  aealously.  And  it  is  your  bounden,  im- 
perative duty,  your  duty  to  your  God,  to  your  children,  and  your  coun- 
try, to  bestir  yourselves,  and  grapple  with  this  subtle  enemy.  Their 
encroachments  have  aroused  the  public  ire  in  no  common  degree,  as  you 
well  know ;  they  have  penetrated  to  England's  self-love  and  to  England's 
piety,  and  no  one  can  say  that  there  has  been  any  lack  of  excitement — 
more  especially  was  there  not  at  the  time  when  the  Pope  thrust  hia 
hierarchy  upon  England.  There  was  much  of  talking,  much  of  meeting, 
much  of  indignant  discussion,  but  there  was,  and  is,  no  effectual  doing : 
and  while  you  are  supinely  resting,  the  Papists  are  acting. 

I  would  address  these  words  to  the  Protestants  of  England  :  the  Dis- 
senters, as  they  are  termed,  will  not  mistake  me,  or  suppose  that  they 
are  here  not  included  in  the  word,  Protestant  But  I  will  speak  a  few 
words  to  them  exclusively. 

And  allow  me  the  privilege.  My  youth  was  passed  in  the  chief  city 
of  one  of  our  midland  counties,  and  I  was  frequently  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  mixed  freely  with  many  of  your  sects.  I  grew  up  among  you; 
I  learnt  to  respect  you ;  and  when  I  thus  write  to  you,  it  seems  as  if  I 
were  addressing  old  friends. 

But  in  this  common  cause  you  are  not  Dissenters.  There  are  but  two 
sects :  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  would  make  these  aggressions  upon 
the  nation;  and  the  Protestants,  you  and  ourselves.  Ail  minor  differ- 
ences are  overlooked  in  this  great  contest  I  believe  the  creed  of  the 
Romanists  to  be  as  repugnant  to  you  as  it  is  to  us ;  and  if  few,  or  none, 
of  your  body  have  become  apostates  and  gone  over  to  Popery,  it  is 
because  you  are  more  united  in  yourselves,  and  have  furnished  these 
secret,  undernuning  enemies  less  loopholes  to  creep  in  at 

Tour  faith,  that  of  the  greater  portion  of  you,  is  the  same  as  ours. 
Ton  worship  one  God,  you  trust  to  one  Saviour,  you  are  comforted  by 
one  Holy  Spirit  There  may  be  a  little  difference  in  the  worship,  but 
there  is  none  in  the  creed ;  and  I,  a  member  of  our  Church,  declare  to 
you  openly  my  conviction,  that  the  greater  part  of  you  would  never  have 
separated  from  her,  but  for  the  many  abuses  that  have  gradually  crept 
into  her  since  the  Reformation,  and  which  are  still  crying  aloud— it  would 
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stem  unheard.  It  is  believed  tbat  a  crisis  is  approaching,  one  to  demand 
every  effort  to  meet  it  Oh,  let  not  this  appeal  be  made  in  vain! 
Remain  true  to  your  form  of  worship,  but  be  united  with  us  in  heart. 
Join  cause  and  resolution,  and  together  a  moral  force  so  great  will  be 
combined,  that  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  will  marvel  how  they  could  have 
entertained  so  wild  a  project  as  that  of  undermining  England's  Faith. 
The  Pope  regards  us  as  heretics,  you  and  ourselves  alike,  and  he  burns 
for  the  time  to  ripen  when  he  may  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  a  ban, 
unless  it  shall  bend  to  his  authority.  He  deems  himself  the  only  accre- 
dited minister  of  Heaven,  we  know  how  mistakenly ;  and  if  we  obstinately 
lefuee  to  worship  him  as  we  would  worship  God,  he  condemns  us  to  cruel 
miseries  here,  and  to  eternal  damnation  hereafter. 

The  Catholics,  more  especially  those  of  our  own  land,  Dr.  Wiseman 
and  his  lot,  begged  us  to  believe  that  the  new  innovations  and  the 
hierarchy  meant  "nothing,"  and  would  lead  to  nothing.  They  entreat 
us  to  believe  that  these  recently  instituted  persecutions  are  nothing.  They 
waste  their  words — they  waste  their  breath  :  the  Protestants  are  gifted 
with  penetration  deep  as  theirs,  though  their  cunning  may  be  less ;  and 
these  persecutions  will  do  more  to  open  England's  eyes  to  the  subtle  and 
to-be-dreaded  depth  of  their  designs,  than  ever  did  the  former  encroach- 
ments, startling  as  they  were. 

Be  united  then,  and  repulse  all  secret  schemes.  Not  by  oppression  : 
let  the  Papists  be  still  free  to  follow  their  creed  as  heretofore.  Only  let 
them  fully  understand  that  they  have  made  a  wide  mistake  in  opinion,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  faith  of  England  retains  its  brightness,  and  English- 
men their  truth,  the  endeavour  to  win  her  over  to  Popery  must  never  be 
renewed.  There  are  good  and  honourable  Catholics  in  the  land,  numbers 
of  them ;  men  to  be  respected  of  all.  I  seek  not  to  wound  them  in  these 
remarks ;  but  they  will  themselves  concede,  that  if  we  sit  tamely  down, 
and  submit  to  be  thus  drawn  under  the  yoke  of  their  Pontiff,  we  should 
be  unworthy  of  our  country  and  our  faith. 

And  you,  professed  Protestants  of  the  land,  who  are  in  your  hearts  half 
Papists,  will  any  of  you,  after  this,  leave  the  pure  spiritual  worship  of 
your  forefathers  for  this  creed  of  forms  and  persecutions  ?  I  cannot  think 
that  many  of  you  who  have  gone  over  to  Catholicism  quite  knew  the 
religion  you  were  embracing,  as  it  is  practised  in  its  own  countries. 

Finally,  Protestants,  weigh  well  what  is  passing  around  you,  and  if  you 
deem  that  these  encroachments  are  creeping  stealthily  but  surely  upon 
vou,  deliberate  how  you  may  best  resist  them.  From  the  Queen  upon 
her  throne  to  the  poor  man  in  his  cottage,  there  ought  to  be  common 
cause  amongst  you.  You  have  one  faith,  one  altar,  one  God.  Defend 
them  from  these  outward  aggressions.  Otherwise,  what  can  you  expect 
will  be  the  fate  of  England  ?  The  Jesuits  will  have  no  mercy,  no 
toleration,  if  they  once  get  the  upper  hand.  They  have  sworn  to  per- 
secute and  attack  Protestants  to  the  utmost  of  their  power :  can  you 
doubt  that  they  will  keep  the  oath  to  its  extreme  letter  as  regards  you, 
whom  they  have  been  reared  to  look  upon  as  their  bitter  and  dreaded 
rivals. 

Let  not  the  common  idea  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for  Englishmen,  in 
their  broad  enlightenment,  to  return  to  the  errors  and  miseries  of  Popery, 
lull  you  to  lethargy.     For  enlightenment,  Great  Britain  does  indeed 
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stand  unrivalled,  and  her  sons  are  gifted  with  envied  intellect  And  it 
is  precisely  because  they  are  so  gifted,  that  these  dissensions  and  civil 
wars  may  come.  Were  they  fitted  to  be  a  priest-ridden,  abject  people, 
the  Jesuits  might  be  able  to  mould  and  lull  them  to  their  will:  they  may, 
as  it  is,  have  little  difficulty  in  doing  so  with  many,  and  for  those  who 
resist,  who  would  rather  lay  their  heads  upon  the  block  than  return  to  the 
crushed  intellect  and  old  state  of  soul-slavery,  what  will  remain?  Resist- 
ance. If  the  tokens  of  the  changes  seeking  to  be  made  are  suffered  to 
remain  unnoticed  and  unheeded,  if  the  stealthy  encroachments  of  the 
Jesuits  are  encouraged  rather  than  checked,  whether  that  encouragement 
proceed  from  self-security  or  carelessness,  until  they  attain  to  such  a 
height  and  power  that  Great  Britain  will  be  roused  like  a  lion  from  its 
lair,  rely  upon  it,  that  civil  war,  with  all  its  horrors  and  bloodshed,  must 
return.  It  may  not  be  until  the  hand  who  pens  these  lines,  the  eyes  of 
you  who  read  them,  shall  be  set  in  death ;  but  that  it  will  come  is  inevit- 
able, unless  you  guard  against  it 

The  ancient  truism,  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  should  have 
been  remembered  and  acted  upon.  When  Pope  Pius  IX.  sent  his 
"Bull"  and  his  Cardinal  to  these  shores,  had  they  been  immediately 
returned  upon  his  holy  hands,  with  a  polite  message  from  her  Majesty 
declining  the  intended  honour,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  world  would 
have  heard  of  these  recent  persecutions.  The  thing  lay  then  in  a  nut- 
shell :  there  was  no  difficulty,  and  need  have  been  no  debating ;  the 
nation's  tranquillity  would  have  remained  undisturbed,  and  the  Jesuits 
must,  and  would,  have  relinquished  their  ambitious  schemes.  England 
suffered  it  to  be  otherwise  :  in  spite  of  the  storm  of  indignant  protesta- 
tions that  echoed  in  her  ears,  the  Cardinal,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  accom- 
paniments, were  allowed  to  gain  firm  footing;  and — you  see  the  fruits. 
A  few  decisive  words  would  have  prevented  their  presence  then:  there 
might  be  both  difficulty  and  danger  in  attempting  to  repulse  them  now. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  should  bloodshed,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  event, 
the  ministers  who  then  ruled  the  country  will  have  much  to  answer  for. 

It  is  still  in  your  power  to  avert  whatever  evil  or  danger  may  be 
impending ;  but  you  know  not  how  soon  the  opportunity  may  be  gone 
by.  Let  not  this  warning  be  unheeded :  harm  is  impossible  if  you  reso- 
lutely determine  to  defend  your  forefathers'  faith,  and  uphold  the  rights 
of  England.  She  is  mighty  in  her  strength :  the  nations  of  the  world 
bow  down  before  her  power :  how  much  more  then  must  the  clerical 
prince  of  a  petty  Italian  state,  and  those  who  act  under  his  orders  ?  Oh, 
be  true  to  yourselves !  and  never  fear  that  God,  who  has  brought  you  and 
your  ancestors  through  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  will  bring  you  in  safety  through  these.  May  these  impending 
fears  serve  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  in  causing  many  who  have  been 
vacillating  between  a  true  and  false  faith  to  see  the  error  they  are  com- 
mitting ;  may  they  be  the  means  of  uniting  all  bands  of  Protestants  in 
the  harmony  they  have  not  enjoyed  of  late  years  ;  and  then  the  peace 
that  Christ  taught,  and  the  security  and  tranquillity  that  must  be  its 
fruit,  will  once  more  reign  in  England. 
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NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

"  Lady  Bird  m*  is  a  charming  lady-like  novel.  Full  of  flowery  sen- 
timents and  graceful  descriptions,  it  is  also  at  once  fashionable,  foreign, 
and  profoundly  Catholic.  There  is  Lifford  Grange — the  most  melan- 
choly, the  most  damp  and  dull  of  all  old-fashioned  places — so  re- 
pulsive that,  in  the  words  of  the  lady  authoress,  no  dariug  tendril,  or 
aspiring  creeper,  had  invaded  its  walls.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Lifford, 
with  a  family  as  ancient  as  his  house,  and  his  pride  as  lofty  as  his 
rooms — a  most  morose,  forbidding  personage — a  disappointed  man — 
wedded,  out  of  spite,  to  a  fair,  frail,  and  sickly  Spanish  grandee,  who, 
transplanted  like  an  exotic  from  sunny  Andalusia  to  the  gloomy  old 
Grange,  pines  away  through  two  and  a  half  long  volumes,  till  death  re- 
lieves her  and  the  reader  from  cushions  and  shawls,  heavy  clasped  books 
of  devotion,  and  large  ivory  crucifixes.  There,  also  moving  about  in  the 
same  silent  and  solemn  apartments,  like  a  living  ghost,  is  an  uncle  iii 
holy  orders — Father  Lifford — who,  educated  in  Spain,  had  there  imbibed 
all  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  the  severest  monastic  discipline  ;  he  had, 
as  the  narrative  discloses,  one  or  two  particles  of  human  nature  in  him, 
but  even  these  were  so  trained  to  more  unworldly  habits,  that  their 
manifestations  were  rare  to  a  degree;  while,  on  the  contrary,  his  habitual 
manners  were  so  cold  as  to  impart  a  chill  to  the  very  atmosphere  in  which 
he  moved.  Then  there  was  Edgar,  an  only  son  and  heir,  of  whom  but 
little  is  made  in  the  novel,  except  that,  siding  with  his  father  in  youth, 
he  did  not  behave  ill  to  his  sister  in  distress ;  and  last,  but  above  all,  is 
Lady  Bird,  the  most  precocious,  the  most  fairy-like,  the  most  intellec- 
tual, and  the  most  wayward  creation  that  ever  graced  novelist's  pages. 
Beautiful,  yet  "  foreign-looking,"  daring,  and  intractable  in  spirit,  of  a 
delicate,  impressionable  form  and  organisation,  independent  in  thought 
and  intellect,  despising  alike  the  grandeur,  the  formality,  and  the  state- 
liness  of  Lifford  Grange — not  over-attentive  to  her  Catholic  duties, 
neglecting  at  times  even  confession — sarcastic  even  to  wondering  if  the 
Apostles  could  prove  sixteen  quarterings — so  regardless  of  social  pro- 
prieties as  to  spend  her  time  with  Mary  Grey  ana  Mary's  foster-brother, 
Maurice  Redmond,  children  of  a  neighbouring  village :  Lady  Bird  is 
depicted  at  the  onset  as  one  who  must  inevitably  go  astray.  Yet  those 
pictures  of  early  life  are  among  the  most  pleasing,  as  they  are  also,  with 
Lady  Clara  Audley's  boudoirs,  the  only  English  things  in  the  work. 
Lady  Bird  was  the  chief  object,  actor,  and  ruler  in  their  childish 
pastimes,  and  her  beauty,  intelligence,  and  waywardness,  exacted  a  sort 
of  homage  which  all  instinctively  paid  her.  She  was  also  the  only  little 
lady  amongst  them.  But  her  mind  was  also  as  active  as  her  spirit  was 
restless.  "A  tendency  to  ennui,"  says  our  lady  authoress,  "joined  to  a 
craving  for  excitement,  even  of  the  most  trivial  description,  is  the  disease 
of  certain  minds,  and  there  is  but  one  cure  for  it.  Call  it  what  you  will ; 
self-education,  not  for  this  world  but  for  the  next ;  the  work  of  life  un- 
derstood ;  perfection  conceived,  and  resolutely  aimed  at ;  the  dream  of 
human  happiness  resigned,  and,  in  the  same  hour,  its  substance  regained ; 
the  capital  paid  into  the  next  world,  and  the  daily  unlooked-for  interest 
received  in  this  ;  such  is  the  strange  alchemy  in  which  God  deals,  and 

*  Lady  Bird.    A  Tale.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  3  vols.  Edward  Moxon. 
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the  secret  of  so  many  destinies  which  the  world  wonders  over,  and  never 
learns  to  understand." 

This  extract  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  at  times  poetic,  at  times 
mystic,  and,  at  others,  philosophic  tone  in  which  the  work  is  written. 
Lady  Bird  grows  older,  and  goes  out  in  society,  to  the  infinite  horror  and 
discomfort  of  the  cynical  old  Squire  and  the  imperturbable  Father  Lifford, 
not,  however,  before  she  had  for  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  mind  of  her 
youthful  playmate,  Maurice,  who  all  the  time  is  shamelessly  making 
love  to  Mary  Grey.  A  friendship  with  Lady  Clara  Audley  is  rendered 
more  intimate  by  an  accident  which  entails  the  detention  of  Lady 
Bird  for  some  time  under  the  roof  of  the  most  amiable  of  lady 
patronesses. 

It  was  in  this  pleasant,  social  circle  that  Lady  Bird  first  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  M.  Adrien  d*Arberg,  by  descent  a  German,  by  birth, 
and  also  by  position,  a  Frenchman — a  handsome,  religious  enthusiast,  in 
whose  nature  there  was  a  tendency  to  mysticism  that  might  have  led  him 
to  a  too  intense  and  metaphysical  contemplation  of  the  God  he  adored,  if 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Catholic  religion  had  not  been  over  him,  restrain- 
ing every  exaggerated  tendency  or  fanciful  bias,  and  saying  to  a  naturally 
ardent  imagination  and  investigating  understanding,  "  So  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther."  With  a  mind  so  self-willed  as  Lady  Bird's,  from 
the  first  moment  that  she  knew  this  paragon  foreigner,  there  arose  in  her 
neither  a  hope,  nor  a  project,  nor  a  design,  but  a  conviction  that  there 
was  for  her  but  one  destiny,  one  future,  one  possible  fate.  But  although 
Adrien  passed  the  forbidden  threshold  of  Lifford  Grange,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  its  chapel,  its  escutcheons,  and  its  mouldy  dust  and  "  damp 
smell"  by  the  entranced  Lady  Bird,  there  existed  an  impenetrable 
barrier  between  her  wishes  and  their  fulfilment  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Lifford  and  the  Monk  of  the  Grange.  Adrien  was  dismissed  by  the 
haughty  commoner  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  and  to  L*dy 
Bird  it  was  announced  that  the  arrival  of  the  son  of  a  Spanish  grandee 
was  expected  the  very  next  day — as  an  accepted  suitor  to  ner  hand. 

Lady  Bird,  in  a  frensy  of  delirium,  hurried  from  her  home  to  Mary's 
cottage.  Mary  and  her  mother  were  from  home;  Maurice  alone  was 
there.  Adrien,  dismissed  so  unceremoniously,  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
Continent ;  his  letters  to  Lady  Bird  had  been  waylaid.  Maurice  himself 
had  the  last  in  his  possession.  When  Lady  Bird  told  her  tale  of  sorrow, 
the  young  artist,  influenced  by  some  previous  misapprehension,  only 
urged  his  own  suit,  and  that  so  successfully,  that  this  wayward  little 
Lady  Bird,  having  no  other  place  of  refuge,  actually  condescended,  in  a 
state  little  short  of  distraction,  to  seek  for  it  in  the  arms  of  the  boy-friend 
of  her  childhood.  Such  a  marriage,  so  incontinentally  entered  upon, 
could  not  be  followed  by  happiness.  Lady  Bird  was  discarded  by  an  in- 
jured parent,  and,  worse  than  all,  she  did  not  love  her  husband.  Poverty 
overtook  the  ill-assorted  couple,  at  the  same  time  that  Lady  Bird,  by 
discovering  the  letter  which  Maurice  had  concealed,  found  that  Adrien 
had  never  been  untrue  to  her. 

Compelled  by  positive  necessity  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World,  Adrien 
was  once  more  encountered  in  the  very  same  ship,  bent  on  a  philan- 
thropic mission,  with  a  party  of  Irish  emigrants.  Poor  Lady  Bird,  after 
struggling-  for  a  time  against  affections  that,  blighted,  had  yet  never 
died  within  her,  was  at  length  about  to  yield  to  their  disunion* 
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u  Why,"  she  mattered  to  herself,  "  was  she  hound  by  an  irrevocable 
chain  ?  Why  must  she  be  miserable  ?  Why  had  one  rash  act,  one  fatal 
impulse,  sealed  her  doom  for  ever  ?  '  Until  death  do  us  part '  floated  in 
her  ears.  Death — death  alone  cotJd  break  that  chain.  Then  for  an 
instant — then,  as  once  before,  a  vision  of  freedom  passed  before  her,  not 
as  a  deliberate  thought — far  less  a  hope.  But  she  could  not  escape  the 
consciousness  that  wis  dreadful  idea  had  shot  through  her  mind  like  a 
dark  phantom,  "  If  he  were  to  die  I  should  be  free."  It  found  no  verbal 
utterance ;  but  the  rapid  mental  protest  against  it  attested  its  existence. 

Adrian  and  Lady  Bird  both  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
a  There  is  no  height  of  virtue,"  our  authoress  insists,  "  no  strength  of 
faith,  no  length  of  time  spent  in  continual  advances  in  holiness  and  in 
goodness,  that  secure  a  man  against  temptation,  that  place  him  beyond 
tile  reach  of  startling  impulses  to  evil."  But  both  were  saved  by  an  ex- 
traordinary incident.  Lady  Bird  did  administer  poison  to  her  hus- 
band— by  mistake.  And  then,  when  she  leant  over  her  victim,  and  felt 
that  she  had  killed  him,  all  her  better  feelings  came  back,  and  her  grief 
and  her  remorse  were  without  bounds.  Adnen  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
had  Ins  hand  on  this  dying  man's  shoulder,  and  said : 

"  Gertrude,  pray — pray  with  all  the  strength  of  your  despair,  and  let 
me  watch  by  his  side.  This  night  we  shall  spend  together,  and  then 
whatever  God  ordains — whatever  happens " 

"We  part  for  ever,"  she  slowly  uttered;  and  he  said,  "Amen." 
"  This  is  a  vow,"  she  added. 

"  As  solemn  as  this  hour,"  he  replied.  "  Now  go  and  pray,  that  God 
may  have  mercy  on  you  and  on  me." 

Heaven  had  mercy  on  the  repentant  sinner,  and  Maurice  survived,  but 
only  to  perish  soon  after,  from  exertions  made  to  save  his  former  rival, 
Adrieo,  from  a  fire  in  which  the  ship  became  involved  on  arriving  at 
New  York.  Before  his  death,  the  unfortunate  husband  joined  Adnen's 
hands  in  Lady  Bird's,  but  the  two  lovers  adhered  to  their  vow,  and  they 
separated,  only  once  to  meet  again — by  the  side  of  Maurice's  grave. 
Adrien  d'Arberg  became  a  missionary  in  Asia,  and  Lady  Bird  returned, 
chastened  and  purified  by  trials,  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  a  reconciled 
and  repentant  father.  Poor  deserted  Mary  Grey  had  become  a  Sister  of 
Mercy.  This  is  a  melancholy  story — but  it  contains  a  striking  lesson  of 
the  evils  that  may  be  entailed  by  excessive  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and 
uncurbed  waywardness  on  the  other. 

No  novel  of  recent  times  has  received  such  contradictory  criticisms  as 
u Milton  Davenant."*  This  would  .appear  at  the  first  blush  of  the 
thing  to  be  very  natural ;  it  is  a  polemical  novel.  Hence,  while  some 
congratulate  the  Church  of  England  in  having  her  cause  pleaded  in  a 
manner  so  powerful,  and  a  form  so  winning,  by  one  who  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  faithful  as  well  as  the  most  talented  of  her 
sons ;  others  denounce  the  work  as  calumnious,  lying,  false,  and  bigoted. 
So  far  good :  these  are  the  mere  customary  and  courteous  expressions  of 
an  opposing  "  faith ;"  but  another  and  more  insidious  mode  of  attack 
has  also  been  very  largely  adopted ;  and  that  is  to  condemn  the  novel 
solely  on  its  literary  merits,  and  apparently  without  regard  to  doctrinal 

•  Milton  Davenant ;  a  Tale  of  the  Times  We  Live  In.  By: James  Bandinel, 
Author  of  "  Lufra;  or,  the  Convent  of  Algarve."  3  vols.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 
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questions.  With  such,  "  Milton  Davenant "  is  denounced  as  "  merely  a 
bundle  of  commonplace  episodes  thrown  loosely  together,  without  plot  to 
interest,  or  incidents  to  amuse." 

By  these  tactics,  an  opponent  is  often  successfully  shelved,  without 
the  appearance  of  controversy,  or  the  danger  of  arousing  the  reader's 
Protestant  sympathies.  Well,  no  doubt  tactics  are  fair  in  "  honest  criti- 
cism" as  well  as  in  "  honest  trade ;"  but  perchance  the  reader  does  not 
know,  or  would  not  readily  give  credence  to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
High  Church,  Conservative,  and  essentially  English  organs,  actually 
lend  themselves  sometimes  to  the  propagation  of  similar  Jesuitical  mis- 
representations. Whether  it  is  that  they  employ  on  their  literary  staff 
the  sparkling  genius  of  the  sister  isle,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  reli- 
gious tendency  of  its  aspirations,  or  that  they  are  deceived  by  more  mys- 
terious agencies,  certain  it  is  that  we  have  seen  works  of  literature  con- 
demned, with  the  most  glaring  and  outrageous  injustice  and  vindictive- 
ness,  in  a  high  Protestant  organ,  apparently  upon  purely  literary  grounds, 
thus  misleading  proprietors,  editors,  and  the  public  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  real  motive  of  such  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  attacks  lay  in 
the  religious  tendencies  of  the  works.  Editors  ought  to  be  more  cau- 
tious, and  not  always  so  readily  admit  wholesale  condemnations  upou  the 
faith  of  their  contributors  ;  as  to  the  public,  they  must  practise  a  careful 
discrimination,  for  that  what  we  have  stated  is  true  we  could  bring  for- 
ward proofs  manifest  as  noonday ;  but  true  it  is  also  that  nee  scire  fas 
est  omnia* 

Now  with  regard  to  the  much-maligned  "  Milton  Davenant."     We 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  novels  of 
the  season.     There  is  a  manly,  reasoning  tone  about  it ;  an  energy  of 
style,  and  an  elevation  of  thought  that  leaves  whole  hosts  of  three- volumed 
novels  of  the  effeminate,  sentimental  school  far  away  in  the  back-ground. 
True  that  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  far  from  perfect.     The  characters  are  too 
numerous,   and   often   not  sufficiently  developed;   the   heroine,  Clara 
Davenant,  is  a  very  misty  impersonation,  and  the  narrative  itself  wants 
consecutiveness  and   steady  purport.     But  these  little  drawbacks   are 
more  than  made  up  for  by  scenes  and  characters  sketched  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.     Himself  belonging  to  the  Church,  Mr.  Bandinel  has  been 
truly  successful,  only  when  writing  on  the  Church,  or  depicting  Church- 
men.    The  portrait  of  the  spiritual  pastor — the  Rev.  Walpole  Snoreham 
— personifying;  "  the  pride  of  life,"  is  admirable,  and  will  be  recognised 
by  all  those  who  possess  the  amiable  weakness  of  the  worthy  rector,  and 
having  neither  talent,  nor  amiability,  nor  even  goodness,  to  recommend 
them,  intrench  their  insignificance  and  worthlessness  behind  the  mimic 
scenery  of  what  is  technically  styled  "  society."     For  this  august  frater- 
nity it  is  that  they  keep  their  conventional  mannerisms  and  their  stereo- 
typed smiles.     To  the  rest  of  the  world  they  are  full  of  prudery,  pride, 
and  vanity.      They  consider  themselves,  and  designate  themselves,  as 
"  superior"  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Only  the  other  day  there  was  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  for  a  domestic  of  all  work  in  a  small  bat 
"  superior "  family.     Yet  this  superiority  is  a  mere  illusion  ;  it  has  no 
foundation  in  intellect,  learning,  worth,  or  even  wealth.     Sometimes  it 
has  a  slight  ancestral  claim  to  dignity  ;  still  more  frequently  it  originates 
in  disappointment ;  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  manifestations  of  our  various  social  monomanias. 
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Nor  are  Sophronia  and  Selina  Snoreham — the  one  "  decidedly  evange- 
lical," the  other  as  devoted  to  "  the  Catholic  system" — less  amusing,  or 
less  familiar  family  portraits.  The  great  personage  of  the  novel  is,  how- 
e?er,  Pym — a  thin,  tall,  gentleman-like  looking  man — an  Oxford  first- 
class  man,  and  fellow  of  his  college,  and  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  The  cau- 
tious, pleasant  manner  in  which  this  wolf  comports  himself  with  his 
lamb-like  victims  is  exceedingly  well  told.  As  a  contrast,  we  have 
Mr.  Askerswell,  a  quiet,  manly,  affectionate,  earnest,  and  pious  pastor ; 
Mr.  Clarence  Porter,  a  fallen  member  of  the  Church — and  are  such  not 
to  be  eeen  ? — who  acts  as  toady  to  Lord  Ducandraque,  himself  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  very  worst  class  of  the  aristocracy,  happily  becoming  so 
rare,  that  they  will  soon  remain  only  as  the  novelist  and  satirist  of  the 
age  has  depicted  them.  Then  we  have  another  young  Churchman, 
EDerton,  who  with  his  proud  and  aristocratic  young  friend,  Algernon  Sey- 
mour, acts  the  part  of  a  lover,  in  both  instances  to  maidens  of  low  degree, 
and  to  the  extreme  perturbation  of  rich  old  uncles.  In  fact,  the  characters, 
as  we  before  intimated,  that  fill  up  the  pages  of  "  Milton  Davenant"  with 
their  theological  discussions,  their  love  proceedings,  their  travels,  and 
their  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  perplexities,  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  He  must  be  a  patient  reader  who  will  follow  them  out 
through  all  the  niceties  of  then?  waverings  and  recantations ;  but  we  can 
promise  him  that  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  patience,  for  he  will  obtain 
a  clear  insight  into  a  state  of  things  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  easily 
attained,  indeed  could  not  be  so,  but  through  the  intervention  of  one  of 
the  initiated,  who  thus  condescends  to  be  spokesman  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  "novel."  A  state  of  things  the  more  painful  to  con- 
template and  to  think  about,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  does  exist, 
and  that  it  is  the  prominent,  social,  and  religious  evil  of  the  day. 

The  old  novel  used  at  least  to  amuse.  It  may  before  Scott's  time  have 
had  many  faults;  was  far  too  romantic  to  be  real,  and  far  too  sentimental 
to  be  natural ;  it  had  neither  the  historical  accuracy,  the  philosophic  and 
polemical  prowess,  nor  the  high  soaring  purpose  of  the  modern  novel ; 
but  still  it  was  licensed  in  its  time  to  cheer  and  beguile  the  weary  hour. 
Now-a-days  we  are  called  upon,  in  the  words  of  old  Phineas  Fletcher,  to 
"  drop,  drop  slow  tears"  over  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  reproduced  in 
prose  with  amplifications;  the  amplifications  being  the  seduction  and 
abandonment  of  the  beautiful  but  trail  sempstress,  and  the  story  of  the 
expiation  of  that  poor  forlorn  deserted  mother,  that  too  heavily  punished 
Ruth,*  who  would  not  "  let  His  eye  see  sin  but  through  her  tears." 

The  worst  of  such  stories  of  sin  and  attempted  atonement  is,  that  they 
leave  a  very  unpleasant  sense  of  its  being  easier  to  commit  error  than  to 
be  purified  thereof.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  rather  a  social  error  than  an 
original  state  of  things ;  but  if  so,  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton"  has  carried 
that  worst  aspect  of  our  social  anomalies  to  its  greatest  possible  excess. 
Both,  the  fair  Shrewsbury  girl,  at  her  weary,  endless  work,  or  attending 
fair  dames  at  a  county  ball,  and  even  when  "  courted,"  for  we  cannot  call 
such  a  proceeding  "  beloved,"  by  a  youth  of  gentle  birth,  is  still  a  pretty 
picture  enough,  although  modelled  upon  a  grievance  too  sadly  familiar  ; 
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but  Ruth,  the  fallen,  the  deserted  mother,  protected  by  those  two  saint- 
like beings,  the  Dissenting  minister,  Benson — deformed  in  body,  but  up- 
right in  mind — and  his  sister,  full  of  practical  wisdom  and  sweet  morali- 
ties, to  be  tried,  persecuted,  and  insulted  to  the  very  last,  and  that  amidst 
every  exertion  possible  to  human  beings,  to  atone  for  one  sad,  single, 
grievous  error,  is  the  most  gloomy  picture  of  the  great  "  inquisition"  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world  that  we  have  ever  seen  depicted  by 
artist's  hand.  There  is  no  redeeming  point  The  kindness  of  the  servant, 
Sally— one  of  the  most  original  characters  in  the  work — is  dipped  in  gall ; 
the  very  friendship  of  the  Bensons  becomes  burdensome ;  the  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Farquhar — a  cruel  ignis  faiuus — that  only  deludes  the  reader 
for  a  moment  with  hopes  of  better  times ;  the  thoughtless,  heartless, 
seducer  himself  turns  out  a  mere  fashionable  sensualist,  whose  offers 
of  atonement  are  justly,  but  somewhat  pharisaically,  rejected;  and 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  inflexible  and  violent  condemnation  of  the  poor  forsaken 
mother,  and  of  her  child,  are  well  repaid  by  sin  becoming  rampant  in  his 
own  dwelling  and  vice  triumphant  in  the  person  of  his  own  son — a  kind  of 
retaliation  that  is  alone  qualified  to  awake  your  unsparing  moral  judges 
to  a  sense  of  their  personal  weakness  and  frailty,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vantages of  forbearance  and  mercy  towards  others.  For  Ruth  herself 
never  to  be  cleansed  of  her  one  error,  and  against  which  our  Saviour 
would  protect  her  as  He  once  did  the  woman  persecuted  by  the  Pharisees, 
but  for  which,  it  appears,  according  to  writers  of  the  stamp  of  the  au- 
thoress of  "  Mary  Barton,*  there  is  no  atonement  here  below  ;  nothing 
remained  but  death;  and  such  is  the  ghastly  conclusion  of  this  most  dolo- 
rous story. 

One  new  novel  called  "  Broomhill"*  belongs  to  the  good  old  school* 
It  relates  the  history  of  two  county  beauties,  their  county  triumphs, 
their  London  successes,  and  their  Brighton  conquests;  their  countless 
suitors,  civil  and  military ;  the  final  marriage  of  the  one,  out  of  spite, 
having  been  jilted  by  a  noble  Hussar;  and  the  long  trials  and  love- 
marriage  of  the  other ;  concluding  with  the  fatal  termination  of  the  first, 
and  the  happy  prospective  of  the  latter — the  more  especially  happy, 
because,  as  Mrs.  Cleveland  (one  of  the  dramatis  personal)  avers,  it  is 
folly  to  call  it  a  love-match,  when  Mrs.  Tracy  (one  of  the  heroines) 
has  a  pair  of  horses  in  her  brougham,  and  a  riding-horse  besides; 
"  and  she  sooffingly  asks  whether  her  house  in  May  Fair  wears  the 
aspect  of  poverty,  which  in  Mrs.  Cleveland's  eyes  is  synonymous  with 
love." 

The  descriptions  of  a  standard  work  of  this  kind  are  limited  to  baronial 
halls,  pic-nics,  and  rural  excursions,  London  society,  Brighton — its  downs, 
its  dinners,  and  its  balls  at  the  "  Ship,"  before  the  Pavilion  had  supplanted 
it  as  an  assembly-room.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  author's  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  the  queen  city  of  the  sea.  "  Ah,  blest  creation  of  a  pleasure- 
bring  prince,"  she  exclaims.  And  in  allusion  to  the  balk  at  the  "  Ship," 
she  adds,  "  The  echo  of  the  harp  and  horn— of  many  a  familiar  measure, 
heard  in  those  hours  of  pleasure,  floats  round  us  still.  Come  again,  dear 
dream — come  again,  come  again." 

Then  there  are  descriptions  of  persons.     In  the  matter  of  detail — in 

*  Broomhill ;  or,  the  County  Beauties.    3  vols.    Colburn  and  Co. 
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that  which  regards  a  beauty's  toilet,  the  authoress  is  certainly  super- 
axeellent.  We  hate  the  material  of  the  dresses  carefully  described  :  the 
voluminous  skirts  of  the  lightest  texture— the  Bacchus  wreath — the  silver 
dagger  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  contadine,  to  the  corsage  d? enfant  And 
all  these  details,  superadded  to  "  long,  liquid  dark  eyes,"  and  "  clouds  of 
golden  ringlets,"  help  to  fill  up  a  ravishing  picture.  In  her  descriptions 
of  men,  more  especially  military  men, 

Swaggering  captains,  cased  in  plate, 
Snorting  sighs  through  helmet  grate, 
whom  she  particularly  affects,  die  authoress  is  not  so  happy.  Nay,  she  is 
not  even  always  civil  to  the  latter,  calling  them  sapient  Hussars,  and 
empty-pated  Lancers.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  notice,  that  to  the 
horror  of  Ellen,  the  eldest  beauty,  who  had  given  her  heart  to  the  "  clank- 
ing of  spurs,  and  the  clattering  of  a  sabre,"  the  County  Chronicle  ^re- 
corded that  "  The Hussars  had  marched  on  the  7th,  colours  flying, 

drums  beating,  amid  the*cheers  of  the  populace,  and  the  regrets  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  York,  with  whom  the  gallant  regiment  had  been 
unusually  popular." 

The  gifted  author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham  "  has  fairly  flooded  over  in 
her  last  new  novel,  "  Castle  Avon."*  Such  is  the  facility  of  her  nen, 
and  so  great  the  scope  of  her  imagination  and  inventive  faculties,  that  it  is 
evident,  even  by  her  own  concession  towards  the  conclusion  of  her  work, 
that  she  began  it  with  an  intent  and  purport,  which  the  discussion  of 
other  matters  led  her  so  far  away  from,  that  9he  could  not  recover  the 
thread  of  her  original  story  till  it  was  too  late.  Never  did  novel  open  with 
eight  more  exciting,  heart-riveting  chapters  than  "Castle  Avon. '  Lady 
Aylmer,  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  young  husband,  is  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture— one  painted  in  sombre  dark  colours,  yet  sweetly  captivating  in  its 
seriousness.  But  Lady  Aylmer,  aroused  from  the  couch  of  death  to  hear 
that  her  only  child,  a  dear,  pretty,  well- beloved  boy,  barely  four  years  of 
age,  is  supposed  to  be  drowned  the  same  night  that  his  lordly  father 
breathed  his  last,  is  a  climax  of  distress  that  required  great  tact  to  depict 
as  successfully  as  is  here  done.  And  then  again  that  vicar  of  Satan,  Mr. 
Gorhambury,  who,  not  content  with  taking  possession  of  Castle  Avon, 
also  destroys  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Aylmer,  and  dispossesses  the 
poor  widow  of  her  mite,  as  well  as  the  lost  heir  of  his  rightful  property,  is, 
with  his  satellite  Saxston,  a  character  only  to  be  tolerated  as  essential  to  a 
story  of  the  kind. 

But  at  this  point,  that  is  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorhambury's  succession 
to  Castle  Avon,  all  connexion  in  the  narrative  is  lost.  True,  we  are  told 
in  a  stray  chapter  or  so  how  young  Claribert,  heir  of  Avon,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  gipsies,  and  was  brought  up  by  them,  but  the  body  of  the 
work  is  solely  occupied  with  the  narrative  of  the  twofold  loves  of  a  very 
unamiable  character,  Philip  Gorhambury — the  presumed  heir  of  Avon — 
for  a  poor  and  lovely  maiden,  Hernana,  the  daughter  of  the  curate,  and 
a  rich  and  fashionable  damsel,  the  daughter  of  the  dean.  The  contrast 
is  well  brought  out — too  painfully  true— but  the  whole  is  a  story  in  itself 
— a  story  in  which  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  are  delineated  by  a 
masterly  pen — but  which  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of 

•  Castle  Avon.  By  the  Author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham,"  "  lUvenscliffe,"  Ac. 
3  vols.    Colburn  and  Co. 
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the  heir  of  Avon,  except  that  at  the  end  Claribert,  recovered  by  die 
agency  of  a  mysterious  fanatic,  weds  the  twice  disappointed  Hernana 
without  any  adequate  reason,  except  that  by  such  an  arrangement,  most 
hurriedly  brought  about,  poetical  justice  is  done  to  all  parties.  Gorham- 
bury  is  dislodged  from  his  ill-gotten  possessions,  and  the  cause  of  Her- 
nana, so  ill-treated  by  the  presumed,  is  more  than  avenged  by  the  real, 
heir. 

Of  all  the  various  topics  connected  with  Peru,  Mr.  Kingston  has  not, 
we  believe,  in  his  little  work,  "  Manco,  the  Peruvian  Chiefy*  omitted 
notice  at  greater  or  less  length  of  a  single  one.  The  mysterious  history 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  origin  of  the  Incas,  their  Cyclopean 
monuments  and  unbounded  wealth,  are  incidental  themes.  The  ad- 
ventures of  young  David  Rexton  date  from  the  time  of  their  subju- 
gation and  ill-treatment  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  consequent  re- 
volt. We  have  Spaniards  and  bloodhounds  in  pursuit  of  the  gallant 
Manco,  befriended  by  David  at  the  onset.  Then  a  visit  to  the  land  of 
the  Incas — an  Indian  posting-house — a  storm  in  the  Cordilleras — a  fight 
with  Montoneros — Cusco  and  the  Peruvians — an  onslaught  of  Spaniards 
— David  and  his  rather  made  prisoners— dreadful  scenes  on  the  sandy 
expanse,  on  the  littoral  of  South  America — and  Lima  and  its  Jesuits. 
Then  the  home  of  David  becomes  the  scene  of  a  deadly  encounter 
between  the  Peruvians  and  the  Spaniards.  David  is  once  more  carried 
away  to  the  mountain  country  of  the  Incas.  We  have  the  descriptions  of 
the  Puna  heights,  of  vicunas  and  condors,  of  water-monsters  and  treasures 
in  Lake  Titicaca.  This  is  followed  by  more  fighting,  and  David  is  made 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  rescued  by  a  British  sailor,  and,  after 
innumerable  trials  and  adventures,  all  characteristic  of  the  natural  history, 
scenery,  and  peculiarities  of  the  country,  reaches  the  eastern  coast  and 
joins  his  long-lost  family.  Mr.  Kingston  tells  his  story  well,  and  in 
a  straightforward  manner,  for  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  subject 
before  he  ventured  to  write  upon  it.  As  to  incidents  and  adventures, 
they  turn  up  at  almost  every  page,  and  they  are  mixed  up  with  little 
tit-bits  of  morality  and  useful  advice,  which  seem,  as  is  very  rarely 
the  case,  to  flow  naturally  from  the  subject,  instead  of  being  offensively 
obtruded.  We  cannot  imagine  a  better  present  for  a  spirited,  imaginative 
young  boy,  than  •«  Manco,  the  Peruvian  Chief." 

*  Manco,  the  Peruvian  Chief;  or,  An  Englishman's  Adventures  in  the  Country 
of  the  Incas.  By  William  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Peter  the  Whaler," 
"MarkSeawortV'&c    With  illustrations  by  Carl  Schmoize.   Grant  and  Griffith. 
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THE  PISCATORIAL  ADVENTURES  OF  JEAN  GRIBOU. 

By  Dudley  Costbllo. 

I. 

SOMETHING  CONCERNING  THE  HERO. 

Oh  the  western  coast  of  France,  somewhere  between  Cape  Grisnez  and 
Cape  La  Hague,  there  stands  a  pleasant  town,  tolerably  well  known  to 
travellers,  which — not  to  excite  neighbourly  jealousies — we  will  call  by 
the  name  of  Beauport.  It  contains  a  large  and  mixed  population,  is  tra- 
versed by  well-paved  streets,  filled  with  commodious  habitations,  and 
surrounded  by  a  pretty  country;  it  is,  in  short,  as  gay  and  agreeable  a 
place  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  France,  outside  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Like  most  of  the  old  French  towns,  Beauport,  in  spite  of  past  repub- 
licanism, still  has  its  grades  of  society  very  strongly  defined.  There  is  a 
noblesse,  as  poor  and  quite  as  proud  as  usual;  a  bourgeoisie,  not  the  less 
proud  for  being  rich;  and  a  third  class,  neither  rich  nor  proud  at  present, 
but  who  hope  to  have  reason,  one  day,  for  being  both. 

To  this  last  category  belonged — a  few  years  since — a  clever,  indus- 
trious little  fellow,  named  Jean  Gribou. 

He  was  one  of  those  lively,  ingenious  Frenchmen,  who  can  turn  their 
hands  to  anything,  and  never  entertain  the  slightest  misgiving  about  the 
possibility  of  failure.  For  what  particular  profession  Jean  Gribou  had 
been  brought  up  it  was  difficult  to  determine,  as  he  seemed  to  be  at  home 
in  all.  He  could  cut  out  and  stitch  his  own  garments  as  well  as  any  tailor; 
mend  a  broken  window  like  a  practised  glazier;  drive  a  nail  or  plane  off 
a  shaving,  no  carpenter  better;  could  make  a  hinge  or  a  horse-shoe,  a 
watch  or  a  pair  of  boots,  turn  a  snuff-box  or  the  leg  of  a  chair,  invent 
bonbons  and  the  mottoes  to  them,  paint  a  street  door  or  a  portrait,  and 
play  upon  the  cor-de-chasse  with  as  much  vivacity  and  tuneful  truthful- 
ness as  the  most  accomplished  of  his  countrymen.  In  any  other  part  of 
the  world  he  would  have  been  considered  a  Phoenix;  at  Beauport  he 
was  merely  a  dentist.  Yes,  that  was  the  positive  mitier  of  Jean  Gribou, 
and  luckily  it  gave  him  scope  for  exercising  his  many-sided  genius. 

That  such  was  his  absolute  calling  no  one  could  doubt  who  paused  for 
a  moment  in  the  Rue  de  la  Couronne,  where  he  lived,  to  observe  the 
enseigne  which  was  displayed  at  his  door ;  for  there,  beneath  a  capacious 
glass-case,  was  ranged  every  kind  of  rdtetier  that  had  or  might  have 
existed.  To  those  whose  teeth  were  sound,  it  conveyed  rather  disagree- 
able sensations,  but  to  such  as  stood  in  need  of  masticators  it  inspired 
nothing  but  hope,  and  that  hope  was  speedily  converted  into  reality  when 
the  patient  ascended  to  the  cabinet,  on  the  troisieme,  where  Monsieur 
Gribou  performed  his  dental  operations;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  little 
man  was  as  clever  in  his  profession  as  out  of  it. 

Like  most  people  of  genius,  Jean  Gribou  had  begun  the  world  with 
nothing — if  you  can  call  that  "nothing"  which  compels  Fate  and  Fortune 
to  our  will.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  "  nothing''  is  the  best  capital  a  man 
can  start  with,  when  he  knows  how  to  turn  it  to  account.  We  all  work 
for  our  material  advantage,  many  of  us  without  in  the  least  suspecting,  or 
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allowing  others  to  perceive,  how  clever  we  are;  till,  suddenly,  the 
grand  coup  is  made,  and  the  world  admires  us  as  much  as  we  admire 
ourselves. 

With  a  Frenchman,  generally  speaking,  this  self-admiration  is  his 
point  de  depart;  it  seldom  diminishes  as  he  proceeds  on  his  journev 
through  life,  and  certainly  never  culminates  till  he  has  got  to  his 
journey's  end.  Jean  Gribou  was  as  proud  of  himself,  in  a  pleasant, 
harmless  way,  as  if  he  had  been  the  Author  of  his  own  existence,  though, 
at  the  period  when  we  first  introduce  him,  he  had  not  quite  made  his 
fortune. 

With  all  their  vast  conceptions,  their  lofty  aspirations,  and  their  as- 
tounding magniloquence  of  expression,  the  French  set  a  practical  limit 
to  their  ambition,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  easily  reached.  Of  course 
we  do  not  speak  of  that  simple  soldat  who  is  always  supposed  to  carry 
the  bdion  of  a  marshal  of  France  in  his  knapsack,  though,  in  these 
Imperial  days,  the  marshal's  bdion  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
knapsack  wearer's  military  merits.  Neither  do  we  select  the  Parisian 
gamin,  who — as  recent  events  have  shown — may  very  naturally  expect 
some  day  to  find  himself  a  minister  or  a  senator,  or,  at  least,  a  prefet  de 
police.  But  the  Frenchman  whom  we  take  for  our  type,  is  the  petit 
bourgeois  who  goes  through  every  imaginable  sort  of  toil  and  privation, 
husbanding  every  sou,  ana  investing  every  franc,  till,  out  of  hu  petites 
economies,  he  has  saved  the  magnificent  sum  of  "  forty  pounds  a  year." 
There  are  thousands  in  France  to  whom  this  amount  is  the  all-in-all  of 
their  desires,  and  when  they  have  acquired  it,  in  the  most  dignified 
manner  possible  they  cast  aside  the  slough  of  trade  wndjouissent  de  lews 
rentes  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  they  were  millionaires. 

We  shall  not  specify  the  exact  figure  at  which  Jean  Gribou  intended 
so  restrict  his  accumulations,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  not  yet 
settled  that  question  himself.  It  is  not  while  he  is  single  and  "  the 
young  blood  runs  frolic  through  his  veins "  that  even  the  most  prudent 
Frenchman  meditates  the  future ;  the  cares  of  the  world  must  have  ga- 
thered round  him  in  the  shape  of  marital  and  paternal  responsibilities 
before  he  seriously  addresses  himself  to  the  consummation  of  a  rente 
viagere  ;  and  Jean  Gribou  was  still  unmarried. 

He  had  given  his  mind  to  so  many  subjects,  that  matrimony  had  not 
yet  attracted  his  attention,  or,  if  the  thought  came  into  his  head  at  any 
moment,  he  quickly  dismissed  it  with  the  remark  that  there  was  plenty 
of  time  to  think  of  that.  Not  that  Jean  Gribou  was  at  all  indifferent  to 
the  sex:  on  the  contrary,  "from  fair  to  fair  he  flew,"  as  lightly  as  if 
he  had  had  a  monarch's  privilege  for  inconstancy.  But  the  reputation  of 
being  u  un  veu  volage"  did  him  no  harm,  and  like  a  gay  young  bachelor 
he  continued  to  disport  himself  amongst  die  belle  bourgeoisie  of  Beauport, 
with  wings  unsinged  and  undipped. 

Was  there  nothing,  then,  that  engrossed  his  mind — like  love,  for  in- 
stance— to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  ? 

Indeed  there  was. 

If  not  love,  perhaps  fame  ? 

Well,  it  was  fame. 

Not  the  fame,  however,  of  being  the  first  dentist  of  Beauport,  though  that 
was  a  part  of  his  ambition.    There  was  something  he  coveted  still  more. 
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That  "  something"  was  the  reputation  of  being  "the  angler  par  ex- 
ceUence"  of  all  France! 

It  may  seem  odd  that,  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  not  emi- 
nently remarkable  for  sporting  propensities,  an  individual  should  be  found 
to  set  his  reputation  on  such  a  card,  but  it  arose  from  the  fact  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  numerous  English  residents,  "  le  sport"  had  begun 
to  take  root  in  Beauport,  and  had  already  converted  many  highly-respected 
natives  into  very  doubtful  sportsmen. 

Owing  to  the  casualties  of  his  profession,  which  threw  him  into  closer 
contact  with  the  islanders  than  most  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  mastered  any  accomplishment  that  required 
manual  dexterity,  Jean  Gribou  was  one  of  the  first  who  became  initiated 
in  the  mystery  of  whipping  the  waters  after  the  most  approved  English 
fashion.  Every  moment  he  could  spare  from  his  avocations  he  devoted 
to  his  favourite  amusement,  and  there  was  not  a  stream  near  Beauport 
that  had  not  reflected  his  image,  rod  in  hand,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  morn- 
ing or  in  the  rosy  hour  of  sunset.  Nor  did  he  angle  unprofitably,  as  his 
well-filled  basket  commonly  testified  ;  and  the  perch  and  trout  that  Jean 
Gribou  brought  home,  distributing  them  very  liberally  amongst  the  wives 
of  his  neighbours,  raised  him  quite  upon  a  pedestal  in  their  estimation. 

But,  unfortunately,  no  one  can  achieve  any  kind  of  reputation  in  this 
world  without  becoming  a  mark  for  envy,  and  the  piscatorial  success  of 
Jean  Gribou  soon  raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies,*— not  the  less 
hitter  because  they  outwardly  professed  to  be  his  friends. 


il 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLUB. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beauport,  not  to  be  behind  the  Parisians,  boasted 
their  "  Club,"  which,  in  fashionable  phraseology,  they  also  called  "  Le 
Cercle." 

It  was  constituted  on  a  principle  of  aristocracy — the  Republic  hap- 
pening to  exist  when  it  was  founded — and  comprised  most  of  the  rising 
sprite  of  the  town — fiery  young  avocats,  who  only  wanted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  France  ring  with  their  names ;  inscrutable  officials,  from 
the  junior  ranks  of  the  various  governmental  departments,  who  proposed 
to  themselves,  at  some  future  period,  to  guide  the  destinies  of  their 
country;  professional  gentlemen,  who  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  and  dreamt 
of  unattainable  "  Chairs"  in  distant  academies ;  men  of  science,  rentiers, 
a  few  retired  negotiants; — of  all  classes,  in  short,  save  that  of  the  petty 
shopkeepers,  from  which,  by-the-by,  nearly  every  one  of  them  had 
sprung. 

With  the  last-named  exception,  the  limitations  were  not  severe,  and; 
qualified  by  the  scientific  nature  of  his  etat,  the  Httie  dentist,  Jean 
Gribou,  was  no  unimportant  member. 

The  establishment  of  the  "  Cercle"  was  not  formed  on  the  most  ex- 
pensive scale  possible.  It  consisted  merely  of  two  rooms  on  the  premier, 
over  a  bootmaker's  shop  in  the  "  Rue  du  Cauchemar  Inattendu,"  one  of 
which  was  filled  with  a  billiard-table ;  in  the  other  the  members  held 
their  tiances,  read  the  two  Paris  and  one  local  newspaper  to  which  they 
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subscribed,  smoked  countless  cigars  (some  even  of  "  cinq  sous'9),  played 
at  u  wisk,"  and  indulged  in  libations  of  eau  sucree  and  "  double  btere  ds 
Man"  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  when  they  went  home,  three-and-three, 
singing  songs  of  a  fearfully  bacchanalian  character,  which  made  those 
whose  slumbers  were  disturbed  fancy  that  the  set  at  the  "  Cercle"  were 
about  the  greatest  roues  that  had  ever  existed.  It  was  whispered, 
morever,  in  Beauport,  that — sometimes — there  was  terribly  high  play  at 
the  "  Cercle ;"  but,  if  this  were  true,  the  fluctuations  must  have  been 
very  regular,  or  the  members  very  great  philosophers,  for  no  charcoal- 
suicides  were  ever  heard  of  amongst  them,  none  of  their  dead  bodies 
were  fished  up  out  of  the  muddy  river,  nor  were  any  duels — bloody,  or 
otherwise — fought  upon  the  neighbouring  heights.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  then,  that  this  report  was  a  calumny,  and  we  are  inclined  to  set 
it  down  for  one,  since,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  more  than  usual  ex- 
citement had  prevailed,  Jean  Gribou  was  heard  exultingly  to  exclaim,  as 
he  parted  from  a  friend  at  the  club-door,  "  J'ai  gagne  immensement  ce 
sour!"  "Combien  done?"  " Douse"— (no,  it  wasn't  twelve  thousand 
francs,  as  you  might  have  expected) — "  douze  bouteilles  de  biere ! !" 

It  may  be  desirable  that  we  should  personally  introduce  a  few  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  "  Cercle,"  as  they  happened  to  figure  in  the 
proceedings  which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  relate. 

A  twelvemonth  before  the  establishment  of  the  club,  that  bulky, 
bulbous-faced  man  who  is  playing  at  dominoes  with  the  sharp-featured, 
wizened  bossu,  was  known  as  plain  Monsieur  Lecroc  the  dottier  of  the  Hue 
des  Grimpeurs;  but  since  his  retirement  from  business,  which  he  rendered 
more  than  usually  profitable  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  smuggling  watches 
in  the  heels  of  the  boots  which  he  sent  in  great  quantities  to  London, 
he  has  purchased  a  limekiln  and  some  brickworks  at  a  place  about  half  a 
league  from  Beauport,  built  a  house  and  made  a  garden  upon  a  part  of 
the  ground,  and,  being  now  the  proprietor  of  a  chdteau,  avec  ses  terres, 
calls  himself  by  the  territorial  appellation  of  Monsieur  Lecroc  de 
Chaufour. 

The  humpbacked  little  man,  Monsieur  Gobin,  his  present  antagonist 
at  dominoes,  is  the  redaeteur  of  the  Cornemuse  de  Beauport,  a  journal 
of  tremendous  power,  the  leading  article  of  which  is  written  with  a  force 
of  sarcasm  unsurpassed,  say  the  "  Cercle,"  even  by  Rabelais  or  Voltaire. 
Monsieur  Gobin  is  a  great  friend  of  Monsieur  de  Chaufour,  dines  fre- 
quently at  the  chdteau,  borrows  money  from  the  nouveau  riche,  and 
designates  him,  in  private,  as  u  un  savetier" 

The  tall,  thin,  nook-nosed  man,  who  is  looking  over  the  game,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  a  glass  of  eau  sucree,  from  which  he  takes  an  occa- 
sional sip,  is  Monsieur  Moustardiot,  an  ex-pharmacien  ;  he  pays  his  court 
to  both  the  players,  reverencing  the  wealth  of  the  retired  bootmaker,  and 
fearing  the  satire  of  the  journalist.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  is  per- 
petually calling  out,  "  Ah,  voila  un  fameux  coup,  Monsieur  Gobin ;  si 
/etais  de  cette  force  la  l"  "  Nous  vous  tenons  done,  Monsieur  de  Chau- 
four !"  "  Ah,  e'est  calculg,  9a,  Monsieur  le  Redaeteur,  nous  allons  gagner 
cette  partie!"  "  Ou  n'aurait  pas  devine  ce  jeu-la,  Monsieur  le  Froprie- 
taire,  ma  foi,  non !"  And  so  on,  balancing  one  exclamation  against  another 
till  the  bootmaker  wins  or  loses  the  game,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
his  opponent 
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The  "  partie  de  wish,"  at  which  the  players  are  not  quite  so  silent  as 
is  the  custom  in  England,  consists  of  Monsieur  Jules  Croquenote,  a  young 
pianofortist,  "  mais  deja  d'une  immense  cel6brite,"  as  the  Cornjemuse 
observed  in  an  amiable  mood,  on  the  occasion  of  M.  Croquenote' a  first 
concert  at  Beauport ;  of  his  partner,  Monsieur  Auguste  Blancbec,  who  is 
studying  law,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  is  likely  to  study 
it  for  some  time  before  he  practises  on  his  own  account ;  of  Monsieur 
Baptiste  Caboche,  a  dealer  in  "spiritueux  en  gros,"  which  takes  him 
out  of  the  category  of  shopkeepers,  but  does  not  protect  him  from  the 
barbed  shafts  of  M.  Gobin,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  him,  "  Ce 
pouvre  Caboche !  il  a  plus  d'6sprit  qu'il  n'en  faut  pour  dix ;  mais  il  en 
vend  tant,  que  pas  une  seule  goutte  ne  reste  pour  lui  !"  and,  finally,  of 
Monsieur  Belette,  an  employe  of  the  Customs,  who  piques  himself  upon 
having  foraged  out  and  seized  more  flannel  petticoats,  Scotch  plaids,  and 
prohibited  English  newspapers,  than  any  half-dozen  of  his  most  lynx-eyed 
colleagues. 

Monsieur  Belette  feels  himself  out  of  place  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
he  is  never  satisfied  unless  he  is  "  measuring-  his  capacity" — to  use  his 
own  phrase — against  some  one  as  ruse  as  himself;  he  despises  his  partner, 
Caboche,  whom  he  considers  a  mere  "  tete  de  bois,"  and  makes  no  account 
of  two  such  triflers  as  Croquenote  and  Blancbec,  who  might  exchange  pro- 
fessions, he  says,  without  any  detriment  to  the  taste  or  advantage  of  the 
public.  Fond  as  he  is,  however,  of  intellectual  single-combat,  he  always 
contrives  to  fight  shy  of  playing  when  there  is  a  chance  of  being  pitted 
against  Monsieur  Gobin. 

There  is  no  icarti  going  on  at  the  "Cercle"tbis  evening,  but  the  billiard- 
room  is  full,  for  a  carambole  match  is  going  on  at  the  pocket-less  table, 
and  there  are  to  be  found  the  choicest  spirits  and  most  sporting  members 
of  the  club. 

Here  is  Monsieur  Celadon  Dameret  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  red  and 
white  complexion,  a  small  blonde  moustache  and  hair  to  match,  considers 
himself  the  "  beau  jeune  homme"  of  Beauport ;  he  is  very  particular  about 
his  chaussure,  the  set  of  his  pantalon  and  the  cut  of  his  redingote,  and 
is  altogether  as  perfect  a  coxcomb  as  a  provincial  town  can  produce.  He 
has  "  studied" — he  gives  out — in  Paris,  speaks  gras,  and  only  tolerates 
the  country  on  account  of  "  la  chasse" — a  work  indiscriminately  applied 
by  Frenchmen  to  every  kind  of  sport,  from  stag-hunting  to  sparrow- 
snooting. 

M.  Dameret  has  a  rival  in  the  good  graces  of  the  demoiselles  de  Beau- 
port, in  the  person  of  Charles  Ramier,  the  poet,  whose  "  Meditations"  oc- 
casionally find  their  way  into  the  Cornemuse,  and  one  or  two  of  j  whose 
songs  have  been  set  to  music  by  Jules  Croquenote.  He  is  two-and-twenty, 
and  has  already  completed  six  volumes  of  memoirs  under  the  title  of  "  Ma 
Jeunes8e."  They  have  not  yet  seen  the  light,  not  even  in  thefeuilleton  of  the 
Cornemtue,  but  the  literary  authority  of  Beauport,  Monsieur  Cornu,  the 
deaf  librarian,  to  whom  he  has  read  several  chapters,  has  been  heard  to 
hint  that  they  combine  all  the  sentimental  tenderness  of  Lamartine  with 
all  the  tender  sentimentality  of  Chateaubriand.  M.  Charles  Ramier  is 
not,  however,  so  devoted  to  roucoulementBs  not  to  be  ambitious  of  shining 
in  the  Club,  and  here  he  smokes  cigars,  plays  at  pool,  and  now  and  then 
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takes  a  glass  of  weak  "  grogs"  with  all  the  air  of  an  uncommonly  fast 
young  man. 

Michel  Moucherolle,  the  post-office  clerk,  renowned  in  his  department 
for  snubbing  strangers,  is  a  shining  light  at  the  "  Cercle."  He  knows 
everything;  his  word  is  law,  and  so  satisfied  is  he  of  his  own  importance 
that  he  never  talks  upon  any  subject  that  has  not  reference  to  himsel£ 
"  Cest  tres  important  pour  mot  is  his  constant  theme,  and  he  fully  ex- 
pects that  all  the  world  will  take  that  met  into  consideration  and  at  once 
sacrifice  their  interests  to  his. 

Alexis  Bouton,  the  little  pug-nosed  notary  •public;  Victor  Choufleur,  the 
adjoint  to  the  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  college  of  Beauport,  and 
himself  a  distinguished  naturalist;  Hercule  Gobemouche,  the  sous- 
prefet's  nephew,  who  has  been  to  England  and  is  up  to  a  thing  or  two ; 
Antoine  Rincepot,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  proprietor  of  the  "  H6tel  du 
grand  Canard;"  Aigrefin,  the  agent-de-change;  Barnache,  the  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Lubin,  the  entrepreneur  dee  (abacs  in  the 
Bureau  dee  contributions  indirect*;  Claquedent,  the  avoue ;  and  Ga- 
lopin,  the  apothecary ;  add  to  this  list  our  Mend  Jean  Gribou,  die  dentist, 
and  the  most  celebrated  sporting  characters  of  the  "  Cercle"  have  made 
the  reader's  acquaintance. 

III. 

▲  CONSPIRACY  A-rOOT. 

Though  the  winter  is  almost  over  and  the  Carnival  just  ended,  the 
"  Cercle"  de  Beauport  has  not  yet  lost  its  attractions. 

"  Wisk"  and  ecartt,  dominoes  and  billiards,  biere  de  Mars  and  eau 
sucrte,  "grogs,*  a  little  stronger  than  the  last-named  beverage,  and 
scandal,  above-proof,  still  furnish  entertainment  and  refection  for  the 
habitues. 

But,  with  every  change  in  the  seasons,  new  ideas-— or,  perhaps,  the  oH 
ones  revived — spring  up  in  mens'  minds ;  and,  although  the  mental  re- 
sources of  the  members  of  the  "  Cercle**  are  not  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive kind,  they  too  are  beginning  to  think  of  fresh  objects  for  amuse- 
ment, and  turn  their  thoughts  out  of  doors  in  search  of  it,  for  they  recollect 
— now  the  cold  weather  is  gone— that  they  are,  one  and  all  of  them, 
sportsmen. 

Those  who  come  under  this  denomination  in  England — and  die  pro- 
portion is  rather  a  large  one — have  field-occupations  for  every  montn  in 
the  year ;  but,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  lovers  of  sport  in 
France  do  not  expose  themselves,  unnecessarily,  as  they  think,  to  the 
pitiless  peltings  of  the  rain  or  the  icy  blasts  of  the  wintry  wind.  When 
it  is  neither  wet  over-head  nor  dirty  under-foot,  the  French  sportsman 
turns  briskly  out  in  his  grey  casquette  and  yellow  gaiters,  slings  over 
his  shoulders  the  elaborately -fringed  net- work  which  ne  calls  his  game- 
bag,  shoulders  his  "  Le  Page"  (the  French  "  Manton")  and  whistling  to 
his  pointers  "  Fanneau"  and  "  Betsi,"  strides  to  the  stubble  with  a  deter- 
mination which  carries  him  through  the  fatigues  of  a  whole  week  m 
September.     But  when  the  turnip-tops  are  saturated  with  dew  or  crisped 
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by  whitening  frost,  when  the  ploughed-fields  are  heavy  and  the  ditches 
full  of  water ;  when  the  cold  north  wind  twinges  the  nose  and  numbs- 
the  fingers,  the  French  sportsman  infinitely  prefers  that  -Jean  U  bra- 
e&mmier  should  bag  both  hare  and  woodcock  while  he  smokes  his  cigar  in 
the  comfortable  security  of  the  "  Rendezvous  dea  Chasseurs*"  perfectly 
content  to  dine  upon  game  instead  of  killing  it. 

The  winter,  then,  is  not  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  sports  of  die 
field  find  the  greatest  favour  in  France,  save  in  a  professional  and  re- 
munerative point  of  view ;  but  as  soon  aa  the  Sun  has  entered  the  sign 
"  Pisces,"  and  nothing  is  left  to  hunt  or  shoot,  the  sporting  propensities 
of  the  natives  acquire  a  vigour  which  makes  one  regret  that  the  period 
for  legitimately  expending  it  should  still  be  so  remote. 

Luckily,  however,  the  members  of  die  "  Cercle"  of  Beauport  were 
more  or  less  infected  by  the  mania  which  had  bitten  Jean  Gribou ;  and 
if  the  best  intentions  could  make  men  anglers,  they  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  achieving  the  highest  piscatorial  celebrity.  But  the  proverb  tells  us 
that  "good  intentions"  alone,  seldom  lead  in  a  very  safe  direction,  and 
though  they  acquired,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  some  smattering  of  the 
sport,  it  wanted  a  great  deal  yet  to  make  their  angling — we  will  not  say, 
perfect,  but  —  tolerably  decent.  In  spite  of  die  national  vanity,  the 
sportsmen  of  the  "  Cercle"  were  aware  of  the  fact ;  and,  what  was  worsay 
tney  knew  that  Jean  Gribou,  the  little  dentist,  was  passt-maUre  in  the 
accomplishment  in  which  they  were  so  desirous  of  shining.  They 
detested  him  accordingly,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  vex  and  annoy 
him,  either  by  open  word  of  speech  or  more  secret  machination. 

When  a  man  is  not  in  good  good  odour  with  bis  Club,  his  best  course, 
generally  speaking,  is  to  withdraw  from  it;  but  the  point  of  honour  was 
not  so  closely  considered  in  the  "  Cercle"  of  Beauport,  and,  moreover, 
Jean  Gribou  was  determined  his  enemies  should  have  no  triumph  over 
him,  if  he  could  help  it:  he  therefore  bom  their  gibes  with  all  the 
equanimity  that  was  at  his  command,  paying  diem  back  m  their  own 
coin  now  and  then,  and  as  for  their  rivalry  il  ien  moquatk,  or,  in  English 
phrase,  snapped  his  fingers  at  them. 

It  would  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  what  French  sportsmen  really 
are,  if  we  presented  their  phraseology  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  uttered ;  but,  as  we  are  writing  chiefly  for  our  countrymen,  we 
must  approach  it  as  nearly  as  we  ean  by  translation. 

It  is  early  in  the  month  of  March  and  a  group  of  die  sportingest 
members  of  the  "  Cercle"  are  assembled  one  evening  in  the  billiard-room, 
playing  at  "pool."  Their  talk  is  alternately  of  the  fine  strokes  they 
make  and  the  fine  fish  they  mean  to  catch.  The  players  are  Celadon 
Damerer,  the  Adonis  of  Beauport, — Cbquedent,  the  avow**, — Blancbec, 
the  law-student, — Choufleur,  of  the  Museum, — Moueherolle,  the  post- 
office  clerk, — Galopin,  the  apothecary,— Belette,  of  the  custom-house, — 
Croquenote,  the  musician, — and  Jean  Gribou,  the  dentist,  who  is  making 
so  much  money  by  his  profession  that  his  fellow-olubbists  feel  somewhat 
solicituous  to  ease  him  of  a  little,  though  they  don't  play  high  at  the 
"  Cercle."  The  mis*  is  only  ten  sous,  with  three  for  each  "  life"  and 
five  for  "  grace,"  which,  indeed,  is  not  ruinous ;  but  the  sum  total,  where 
eight  or  nine  players  are  engaged,  makes  a  considerable  figure — in  sous; 
and' the  winner  of  such  a  u  pool"  might  realise  a  handsome  dinner  out  of 
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it  at  the  Cafe  Pompon  (the  "  Trois  Freres"  of  Beauport)  and  a  pair  of 
white  kid-gloves  for  the  spectacle  afterwards. 

"  Ah,"  exclaims  Dameret,  as  he  twirls  the  blue  chalk  round  the  point 
of  his  cue,  and  draws  himself  up  into  one  of  his  most  graceful  atti- 
tudes, "  I  think  some  people  will  find  out  that  they  are  likely  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters  this  season.  I  have  got  a  new  rod  and  superb  tackle 
from  London,  where  all  the  people  pass  their  lives  catching  fish  from 
their  famous  bridge  of  Vestmisterre-blackfriar ;  with  such  hooks  and  lines 
as  mine  everything  must  be  caught.  You  shall  see  them,  Moucherolle, 
and  tell  me  what  cannot  be  done  by  them." 

" But  willingly,  my  dear,"  replies  the  post-office  clerk ;  "it  is  very 
important  for  me  to  know  that  Ah !  I  too  have  rods  and  lines  which 
shall  drag  them  out.  You  understand,  Gribou,  what  it  is  to  drag  out — 
it  is  your  occupation !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  says  the  little  dentist ;  "  it  is,  as  you  say,  my  occupation. 
Now  then,  drag  out  your  ball,  which  I  have  just  put  in  the  pocket,  and 
pay  me  three  sous  for  your  '  life ' !" 

Moucherolle  disburses  with  a  bad  grace,  his  witticism  having  missed 
fire,  and  the  laugh  being  against  him. 

Claquedent,  the  avoue,  "  follows,"  to  speak  professionally,  "  on  the 
same  side." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  he  observes,  in  a  forensic  tone,  "  that  a  fine  judg- 
ment is  as  necessary  as  a  strong  line.  For  example,  Gribou,  it  would  be 
as  great  a  mistake  to  hook  a  water-rat  for  a  trout,  as  to  pull  out  a  molar 
for  an  incisor !" 

"  Or  to  gain  your  adversary's  cause  instead  of  your  own,"  quietly 
returns  Gribou;  a  recent  speech  of  the  young  advocate  having  been 
attended  with  this  unexpected  result. 

Galopin,  the  apothecary,  tries  his  hand  next 

"  After  all,"  he  says,  "  these  things  are  merely  luck.  Fish  are  often 
caught  by  strange  bait,  just  like  customers.  There  are  fishes  who  are 
sufficiently  asses  to  swallow  anything,  just  as  there  are  people  quite  fools 
enough  to  believe  in  the  skill  of  a  man  on  the  strength  of  his  affiche* 
Those  who  make  the  most  noise  are  sure  to  attract  the  greatest  crowd. 
To  get  money,  you  have  only  to  be  absurd ;  a  ridiculous  glass  case  at 
the  street-door  is  far  better  than  a  high  intelligence  within." 

This  was  meant  as  a  severe  hit  at  Jean  dribou's  enseignc,  of  which 
none  were  so  envious  as  Galopin,  who  was  the  dentist's  professional  rival. 
"  Ma  foi  1"  exclaims  Gribou,  who,  during  this  tirade,  has  been  taking 
"  lives"  right  and  left,  and  now  stands  best  for  winning  the  pool.  "  Ma 
foi !"  it  is  indeed  singular  what  is  swallowed — -even  in  the  way  of  medi- 
cine. And,  apropos  of  the  ridiculous,  I  have  known  those  who  are 
their  own  enseigne,  and  manage  to  be  absurd  without  even  making 
money !" 

As  Galopin,  the  apothecary,  was  more  like  "  an  eel-skin  stuff 'd  "  than 
a  personable  man,  and  resembled  his  Mantuan  prototype  in  more  than 
one  respect,  he  winced  somewhat  at  this  retort,  failed  to  make  the  stroke 
he  intended,  sacrificed  his  last  "life"  by  the  coup,  and  retired  from  the 
game  in  disgust,  minus  the  sum  of  nineteen  sous.  He  withdrew  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  meditating  revenge  on  Jean  Gribou,  who  continued 
to  carry  everything  before  him,  and  finally  cleared  the  table.    The  little 
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dentist  was  too  prudent  to  risk  his  winnings  in  a  second  pool,  and,  after 
carefully  locking  up  his  cue,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  wished  his  com- 
panions good  night. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  I  must  be  up  very  early.  I  am  going  some  distance 
to  fish  to-morrow,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  subscribing  to 
pay  for  my  journey." 

It  was  vexatious  enough  to  the  "  Cercle"  to  see  Jean  Gribou  go  away 
scatheless ;  but  to  know  that  he  was  walking  off  with  their  money,  and 
intended  to  travel  at  their  expense,  excited  an  amount  of  indignation 
rarely  if  ever  exhibited  before  that  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Club. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,"  mutters  the  gloomy  apothecary,  looking  up 
from  beneath  his  "  overwhelming  brows,"  as  soon  as  Jean  Gribou  is 
£one,  "  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  destroy  the  sport  of  that  hateful 
individual.  I,  for  one,  devote  myself  to  that  purpose.  We  are  all  of 
us  finer  fishermen  than  he ;  but  as  I  permitted  myself  to  observe  to  him 
just  now,  he  has  such  cursed  luck !  Let  us  watch  his  movements,  ascer- 
tain the  place  he  goes  to,  obtain  possession  of  it  ourselves,  and  when  he 
is  driven  away,  the  miserable  will  never  again  catch  fish  or  present  him- 
self in  the  '  Cercle'  of  Beauport." 

Galopin's  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  a  petit  comite 
was  immediately  formed  for  the  circumvention  of  the  little  dentist. 

But  before  we  develop  the  plot  of  the  conspirators,  we  must  follow 
the  movements  of  Jean  Gribou. 


IV. 

HOW  JEAN  GRIBOU  WENT  OUT  FISHING. 

It  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  going  to  bed,  that  the  little  dentist 
withdrew  so  soon  from  the  Club  that  night  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the  next  day  before  he  slept.  There  were 
hooks  to  look  over,  flies  to  be  tied  afresh — for  the  genuine  angler  is 
never  satisfied  with  his  first  arrangements — boots  to  be  greased  again, 
rods  to  be  set  up  and  taken  to  pieces,  the  landing-net  to  be  examined, 
and,  perhaps,  mended,  the  reel  to  be  run  off  and  wound  up  again,  and  a 
hundred  other  minutue,  which  Jean  Gribou  would  have  been  wretched 
if  be  had  neglected.  In  these  occupations  he,  therefore,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  when  at  length  he  retired  to  rest  it  was 
only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  during  which  he  awoke  at  least  fifty  times, 
with  an  imaginary  trout  of  impossible  weight  at  the  end  of  his  line, 
which,  with  all  his  strength  and  skill,  he  was  unable  to  land. 

It  was  necessary,  as  he  had  said,  to  be  up  betimes,  for  the  diligence 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  his  destination,  some  six  leagues  off,  passed 
through  Beauport  at  the  uncomfortable  hour  of  three  in  the  morning. 
Your  real  sportsman  thinks  nothing  of  this,  and  every  Frenchman  has  so 
much  in  common  with  the  lover  of  sport  that  he  submits  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  travelling  in  the  dark,  as  readily  as  he  submits  to  any  other  kind 
of  tyranny. 

Our  little  friend  was,  consequently,  stirring  a  full  hour  before  it  was  need- 
ful, such  anxious  travellers  being  never  too  late;  and  collecting  all  his  fishing 
apparatus,  sallied  forth  into  the  street  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  diligence. 
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He  had  only  one  cause  for  regret  in  thus  turning  out  in  the  dark,  which 
was,  that  nobody  could  see  the  perfect  manner  in  which  he  was  appointed, 
from  his  oilskin  cap  and  cape  down  to  his  waterproof  boots ;  though 
truth  compels  us  to  state,  that  there  was  nothing  of  him  visible  but  boots 
and  oilskin,  and  that  those  who  might  have  expected  to  see  anything  eke 
would  have  been  greatly  disappointed. 

It  was  the  morning  of  that  festival  of  the  Church  called  "  Quatre- 
temp*,99  and  two  out  of  the  four  seasons  had  it  quite  their  own  way  ;  but 
Jean  Gribou  cared  nothing  about  wet  or  cold  on  these  occasion*,  and 
manfully  stood  his  ground  at  the  door  of  the  diligence-office,  the  okrk 
within  having  no  desire  to  open  it  a  moment  too  soon,  as  he,  at  all  events, 
was  not  going  forth  on  a  fishing  expedition.  At  -last  the  rumbling  of 
wheels  was  heard,  the  clattering  of  hoofs  succeeded,  and  with  an  amount 
of  whip-cracking  and  "  hi-hi-ing"  that  might  have  roused  the  dead,  the 
much-desired  vehicle  made  its  appearance.  The  seat  on  the  banquette, 
for  which  he  had  previously  stipulated,  had  been  reserved  for  him,  and 
Jean  Gribou  drove  off  in  high  spirits,  unconscious  that  upatacke,  drawn 
by  a  stout  horse,  and  containing  six  well-cloaked  individuals,  set  out  at 
the  same  time,  and  closely  followed  the  diligence. 

The  fishing-ground  which  Jean  Gribou  had  selected  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  was  a  stream  that  supplied  the  chief  part  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  river  which  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  at  Beauport.  The 
anglers  of  the  "  Cercle"  seldom  extended  their  excursions  further  than 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  their  sport  was  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  and  want  of  skill.  But  Jean  Gribou  had  better  informa- 
tion and  more  enterprise,  and  while  his  rivals  were  losing  their  time  and 
patience  below,  he  sought  the  more  thickly-peopled  waters  above,  which 
amply  rewarded  him  for  his  pains. 

After  about  three  hours'  travelling  Jean  Gribou  arrived  at  the  furthest 
point  on  the  high  road  to  which  the  diligence  could  take  him,  and  then 
got  down  to  pursue  the  rest  of  his  journey  on  foot,  accompanied  by  the 
best  wishes  of  the  conducteur  for  his  success. 

As  the  speed  of  all  draught-horses  in  France  is  much  the  same,  no 
matter  what  distance  they  have  to  go,  or  what  weight  they  are  compelled 
to  draw,  the  paiache  was  not  so  far  behind  the  diligence  but  what  those 
who  were  in  the  former  might  discern,  by  the  increasing  light  of  the 
morning,  the  figure  of  the  little  dentist  as  he  made  his  way  across  some 
fields  to  his  fishing-ground.  Is  was  enough  for  them  to  note  the  direc- 
tion he  took,  and  they  then  drove  on  to  a  village  about  half  a  league  fur- 
ther, where  they  proposed  to  put  up  their  horse,  and  have  some  breakfast 
before  they  pursued  the  track  of  the  person  whose  movements  they  ap- 
peared to  watch  with  so  much  interest. 

By  this  time  the  day  had  fairly  broken,  but  the  prospect  was  not  over- 
cheering,  for  though  the  rain  was  not  actually  falling,  the  air  was  damp, 
and  the  ragged,  spongy  appearance  of  the  clouds  denoted  weather  by  no 
means  favourable  for  fly-fishing.  Jean  Gribou  cast  a  wistful  glance  at 
the  eastern  sky,  but  there  was  no  bright  pleam  to  comfort  him  with  the 
hope  that  the  sun  would  peep  out  by-and-by,  neither  was  the  wind  in  the 
right  quarter;  for,  instead  of  a  soft,  gentle  westerly  breese,  such  as 
tempts  the  trout  to  the  surface  when  the  black  gnat  or  the  brown  fly 
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settle  on  the  stream,  there  came  cold  easterly  gusts  that  warned  both  fly 
and  trout  to  keep  close  at  home. 

u  Eh,  bien,"  said  Jean  Gribou,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  he  could 
muster,  "  if  flies  are  of  no  use  to-day,  I  must  try  something  else.  If, 
by  good  luck  now,  I  were  to  fall  in  with  a  pike,  I  think  I  should  gire  a 
good  account  of  him  P 

With  his  thoughts  thus  occupied,  he  proceeded  till  he  reached  the  spot 
where  he  intended  to  commence  operations.  The  late  rains  had  added 
considerably  to  the  depth  of  the  stream,  but  had  not  improved  its  colour, 
and  in  its  turbid  waters  he  saw  there  was  little  chance  of  finding  any 
trout ;  so,  with  a  sigh,  he  put  by  the  pocket-book  that  held  the  famous 
gray  "  cousin,"  manufactured  by  his  own  hands,  with  which  he  had 
hoped  to  do  so  much  mischief,  and  from  another  receptacle  took  out  a  more 
congenial  bait  for  less  renowned  fish. 

The  sport  was  not  famous,  for  after  nearly  an  hour  he  had  only 
caught  a  brace  of  small  perch,  when,  as  he  was  slowly  fishing  up-stream, 
he  saw  some  one  coming  towards  him.  The  stranger  was  an  elderly 
man,  who  wore  a  blouse  and  striped  woollen  night-cap,  so  much  pow- 
dered with  flour  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  recognising  him  for  a 
miller;  and  indeed  the  mill  itself,  from  whence  he  appeared  to  come, 
was  visible  about  half  a  mile  off. 

Jean  Gribou  courteously  saluted  the  new  comer/ who,  not  to  be  back- 
ward in  the  outward  demonstration  of  politeness  in  which  the  French  are 
proficient,  raised  his  hand  to  his  nightcap  with  the  intention  of  giving  it 
the  accustomed  flourish,  but  suddenly  checked  the  movement,  as  if  a  sud- 
den thought  had  struck  him. 

"  Excusez,  monsieur,"  said  he,  in  a  mumbling  tone  of  voice,  and 
pressing  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  "  I  am  afraid  of  catching  another 
cold." 

Jean  Gribou  bowed,  and  resumed  his  fishing,  while  the  miller  looked  on 
with  great  attention.  Presently  the  latter  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  the 
Shibboleth  of  French  maledictions  immediately  followed. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Jean  Gribou,  in  some  alarm. 

"  The  matter?"  returned  the  miller;  "  why,  I  have  a  devil  of  a  tooth- 
ache that  won't  give  me  a  moment's  peace  either  night  or  day.  I  can't 
work,  I  can't  sit  still,  I  jcan't  settle  to  anything !" 

'  The  toothache !"  exclaimed  Jean  Gribou,  whipping  his  line  out  of 


the  stream,  and  laying  down  his  rod. 
"That  I  haver  said 


said  the  miller, 4t  never  was  such  a  one.  A — a — ah, 
sacre'  nom  d'une  machoire,  there  it  is  again !" 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Jean  Gribou,  throwing  off  his  oil-skin  cape. 
"  111  set  you  all  right  in  a  twinkling." 

The  miller  stared  at  the  angler  as  if  he  thought  he  was  mad,  but  he 
was  speedily  undeceived. 

Jean  Gribou  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  profession  ever  to  travel 
without  his  instruments  ;  indeed,  for  that  matter,  he  had  always  about 
him,  in  some  pocket  or  other,  the  materials  for  every  kind  of  manufac- 
ture. 

"See  there,"  said  the  dentist,  flourishing  a  pair  of  forceps — "voila 
votre  affaire !  Sit  down  upon  that  stone,  put  your  head  between  my 
knees,  open  your  mouth,  and  then,  good-by  to  the  toothache!" 
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But  the  miller  still  hesitated;  he  was  afraid  the  little  man  was  hoaxing 
him. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Jean  Gribou,  "you  doubt  what  I  say.    Read  this." 

And  he  thrust  a  card  into  the  miller's  hand. 

In  {rood  legible  type,  plain  enough  to  satisfy  the  miller,  though  pro- 
bably ne  was  no  great  scholar,  was  the  following  address  : 


m.  GRIBOU,  Dcntistt, 

JRue  de  la  Couronne, 

No.  10. 
Fait  tout  oo  qui  oonoerne  son  Etat. 


"Ah!  then,  you  are  a  dentist,"  cried  the  miller.  "  Mais  vous  6tes 
tombe*  des  cieux !" 

Without  a  word  more  he  sat  down,  and  placing  himself  in  the  attitude 
prescribed  by  Jean  Gribou,  submitted  to  that  operation  which  everybody 
dreads  so  much  beforehand,  and  applauds  himself  so  greatly  for  his 
courage  when  it  is  over. 

It  was,  as  the  little  dentist  had  promised,  only  the  work  of  a  moment, 
for  almost  before  the  miller  had  time  to  cry  out,  the  grinder  that  had 
given  him  so  much  trouble  was  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  pain  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic. 

"  Here,"  said  Jean  Gribou,  who  had  again  been  busy  with  his  case, 
"  put  this  bit  of  cotton — I  have  dipped  it  in  some  laudanum — into  the 
hollow  place,  shut  your  mouth,  go  home,  and  sit  still  for  half-an-hour,  and 
you  will  never  remember  anything  more  about  it." 

"  Yes,  yes"  returned  the  miller,  "  I  shall  do  what  you  tell  me;  but  as 
to  not  remembering,  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  forget  it.  But  you  must  come 
home  with  me.  There  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  shower;  it's  too  soon  for 
you  to  have  breakfasted.  You  shall  breakfast  at  the  mill,  and  if  you're 
fond  of  fishing,  I'll  show  you  afterwards  where  you  can  have  some  rare 
sport,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may !" 

There  was  no  reason  why  Jean  Gribou  should  refuse  this  hospitable 
offer,  especially  as  the  rain  was  beginning  to  come  down  in  earnest,  so  he 
unscrewed  his  rod,  wound  up  his  tackle,  and  followed  his  new  acquaintance 
to  his  abode. 


THE  FRESH-WATER  MERMAID. 

A  walk  of  ten  minutes  brought  them  to  the  mill,  where  the  owner  of 
it  was  loudly  greeted  by  an  enormous  dog,  of  that  nondescript  kind  which 
is  so  plentiful  in  France,  resembling  half  a  dozen  different  species,  and 
famous —if  for  nothing  else — for  then*  tremendous  depth  of  throat,  which 
they  illustrate  by  perpetual  howling  and  barking. 

Jean  Gribou  was  no  great  "  canine  fancier,"  and  manifested  some 
symptoms  of  disquiet  as  the  terrific  brute  came  bounding  out  to  meet  his 
master,  but  the  miller  calmed  his  apprehensions. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  him,"  he  said,  "  he  knows  who  are  my  friends. 
Tais-toi,  Rusto !"  But  as  the  dog  continued  his  boisterous  acclamation,  to 
the  evident  discomposure  of  the  little  dentist,  who  certainly  was  a  head 
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and  shoulders  shorter  than  Rusto  when  he  stood  on  his  hind-legs,  the 
miller  called  out  in  an  angry  voice :  "  Veux-tu  te  taire,  Brrrigand? 
Allez-en  prison !" — and  the  abashed  animal  scurried  off  to  his  kennel, 
leaving  the  approach  to  the  mill  unobstructed. 

The  noise  which  the  dog  had  made  produced,  however,  one  result  that 
was  not  disagreeable  to  Jean  Gribou,  for  it  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
miller's  house  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  apparently  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  Her  figure  was  petite,  but  admirably  proportioned;  her  hair  and 
eyes  were  very  dark;  a  rich  damask  hue  glowed  in  her  cheeks ;  her  teeth 
were  as  white  as  ivory — and  she  showed  them  when  she  smiled;  her  waist 
was  well  turned,  and  her  hands  and  feet  were  very  small;  add  to  these 
attractions  a  highly  musical  voice,  and  you  have  her  portrait,  almost  as 
faithfully  drawn  as  if  Desanges  had  painted  it. 

The  first  words  she  uttered  showed  the  degree  of  relationship  which 
she  bore  to  the  miller. 

"  Ah !  mon  pere,"  she  cried,  "  quelle  imprudence !  To  go  out  such  a 
morning  as  this  with  that  dreadful  toothache.  You  will  be  laid  up  again 
for  months." 

"  I  hope,  Marie,  never  to  be  laid  up  again,  at  all  events  in  that  way, 
for  there,"  continued  the  miller,  jerking  something  across  the  yard-^- 
"  there  goes  the  cause  of  all  my  suffering.  You  must  thank  monsieur, 
here,  for  relieving  me  from  it.  He  has  come  to  breakfast,  and  I  promise 
you  we  have  both  of  us  brought  good  appetites/' 

Marie  smiled  and  welcomed  her  father's  companion  very  warmly  ;  the 
little  adventure  of  the  morning  was  soon  told,  and  the  miller's  daughter, 
who  seemed  a  most  notable  housewife,  had  an  excellent  breakfast  ready 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  a  very  merry  repast.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  gaiety  of 
Monsieur  Bluteau — that  was  the  miller's  name — except,  perhaps,  his 
desire  to  be  hospitable  ;  and  neither  Jean  Gribou  nor  "  mademoiselle," 
as  he  politely  called  Marie,  were  at  all  deficient  in  spirits.  The  miller 
told  the  story  of  his  rencontre  with  the  little  dentist  over  again,  laughing 
heartily  all  the  while. 

"  Dam !"  said  he,  "  j'ai  pense  d'abord  que  monsieur  avait  Pidee  de  me 
couper  la  gorge!  Mais  voila  ce  qu'il  a  fait!  die!  et  la  malheureuse 
dent  est  enfoncee.  Mais  comment  est  il  arrive*  que  monsieur  vient  de 
si  loin?" 

Jean  Gribou  then  entered  into  a  history  of  his  pursuits ;  how  fond  he 
was  of  fishing,  how  he  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mill  before, 
though  never  quite  so  high  up,  believing  it  to  be  private  property,  and 
how  he  had  such  a  battle  to  fight  with  the  members  of  his  club,  who 
all  envied  his  success. 

"  They  shall  have  still  greater  cause,  mon  cher,"  said  Monsieur  Blu- 
teau ;  "  I  have  some  water  here  at  the  ecluse  which  I  rent  with  my  mill 
from  the  proprietor,  Monsieur  de  Germeau,  who  lives  always  in  raris, 
and  in  it  there  are  what  you  may  call  fish.  I  have  seen  a  pike  there, 
Monsieur  Gribou,  as  large  as  you  are !" 

Although  the  little  dentist  was  considerably  under  the  ordinary  height, 
the  comparison  made  his  eyes  sparkle,  perhaps  because  he  thought  him- 
self taller  than  he  really  was,  for  we  never  yet  met  with  a  very  little  man 
who  did  not  labour  under  that  misconception. 
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"On  foe  evenings,  too,"  vanned  the  miller,  uh  would  do  yew  heart 
good  to  «ee  the  trout  how  they  rise  in  the  shallow  just  below  the  Hide 
island  !  There  was  a  '  Monsieur  Anglais '  here  about  *wo  years  ago 
who  used  to  fill  his  basket  twice  a  day  from  that  stream.  He  was  a  than 
gentleman,  no  longer  young,  with  hair  as  white  as  saow,  and  a  face,  ah! 
how  red  it  was  from  last  walking— and  then  such  a  noWe  snuff-box,  it 
was  never  out  of  his  hand  ;  he  was  very  pleasant  to  talk  to,  for  he  spoke 
French  as  well  as  you  or  I,  and  could  tell  a  thousand  merry  stories.  ! 
cannot  reoolleot  the  English  names,  hut  it  was  something  like  *  Oou ' — 
'  Con ' — ah,  yes, — '  Georges  Coum/  that  was  it     Did  you  know  him  P* 

The  description  helped  Jean  Gribou  more  than  the  miller's  pronun- 
ciation :  it  was  the  very  same  monsieur  who  gave  him  ins  -first  book  of 
flies  and  taught  him  how  to  tie  them.  This  'formed  another  link  of  as- 
sociation, and  when  Monsieur  Bluteau  and  Ins  guest  rose  from  the  table, 
they  were  as  good  friends  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives, 
perhaps  even  better  ! 

But  if  Jean  Gribou  was  pleased  with  the  miller,  he  was  still  more  so 
with  his  daughter,  nor  did  it  appear  that  the  damsel  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  personal  appearance  and  manners  of  the  stranger. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  as  he  gased  on  her  pretty  nice,  admiring 
particularly  her  fine  set  of  teeth,  "  it  is  almost  a  regret  for  me  that  I  can 
render  you  no  professional  service," 

"  Never  mind,  Monsieur  Gribou,*  replied  Marie,  laughing  ;  *  if 
nature  will  not  let  that  be  so,  there  are  plenty  hereabouts,  in  whom  I  take 
an  interest,  who  will  be  glad  to  put  themselves  in  your  hands." 

"  Mais,  pour  vous  faire  un  plaisir,  mademoiselle,  j'arracherais  lea  dents 
a  tout  le  monde !" 

And  having  made  this  gallant  speech  he  followed  Monsieur  Bluteau 
out  of  the  apartment. 

On  their  way  out  they  met  with  two  of  the  miller's  men  who  performed 
all  kinds  of  offices  about  the  farm,  and  to  them  also  Monsieur  Bluteau 
proclaimed  the  service  which  Jean  Gribou  had  rendered  him. 

"  Si  j'avions  connu  Mosieu  c't  hiver  passe,"  said  one  of  them,  "  j  'n'aa- 
rions  pas  laisse  oe  chicot  grand  j'  cassions  ma  dent."  "  La  viedle  en 
aura  de  ses  nouvelles,"  said  the  other  ;  so  here  was  some  more  work  cut 
out  for  Jean  Gribou,  who  seemed  to  have  no  objection  that  Monsieur 
Bluteau  and  his  people  should  tax  his  professional  skill  to  the  utmost. 

Before,  however,  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  any  more  operations, 
the  miller  conducted  him  to  the  dammed  water  that  held  the  famous  pike, 
and,  the  rain  having  abated,  the  intrepid  angler  prepared  joyfully  tor  a 
struggle  with  "  the  tyrant  of  the  watery  plain." 


VI. 

THE  MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   CONSPIRATORS, 

AVhilx  Jean  Gribou  is  baiting  ins  strangest  hook  with  his  brightest 
artificial  minnow,  we  will  return  to  the  travellers  in  thepatacke.  We 
shall  recognise  them  as  they  descend  at  the  village  cabaret,  which  hears 
the  sign  of  the  "  Le  tambour  vaiUant,"  an  inscription  which  illustrates, 
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oris  illustrated  by,  a  very  fierce-looking  drummer  with  ray  red>cheeks 
and  very  blade  whiskers,  who  is  furiously  beating  a  point  of  war. 

The  first  who  gees  out  is  .the  owner  of  the  vehicle,  the  long-legged, 
starveling  apothecary,  Galops ;  he  is  successively  followed  by  Dameret, 
MoucheroBe,  Blancbec,  Chouueux,  and  Gobemouche,  the  leaders  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Jean  Gribou.  They  also  had  brought  with  them  im- 
plements for  capturing  the  finny  race ;  but  the  way  in  which  they  handle 
their  weapons  does  not  augur  much  for  their  sueeess.  Their  journey  has 
mot  been  a  particularly  agreeable  one— for  there  are  pleasanter  oarriageo 
than  a  potache  without  springs ;  they  hare  been  terribly  jolted  over  a 
very  rough  road,  are  numb  with  cold,  and  in  an  extremely  bad  humour. 

To  dispel  these  unpleasant  sensations  they  order  the  best  breakfast 
that  the  "  Tambour  vaillant "  can  produce,  over  which  they  propose  to 
hold  a  council  of  war,  to  determine  their  next  proceedings.  As  regards 
the  breakfast,  they  are  not  in  such  luck  as  our  friend  Jean  Gribou ;  for 
the  cutlets  are  tough,  the  petit  vin  is  like  vinegar,  and  the  brandy  regular. 
"  sacre'-chien,"  with  the  true  brick-kiln  twang.  They  then  smoke  some 
of  those  superb  cigars  which  their  colleague,  Lubin — the  entrepreneur 
da  tabace — has  let  them  have  a  great  bargain, — the  price  being  three 
sous,  and  his  profit  two.  The  flavour  of  these  cigars  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  **  sacr6-chien,"  but  it  has  the  effect  of  making  Blancbec  and 
Gobemouche,  who  are  not  yet  seasoned  smokers,  turn  very  pale  and  leave 
the  room.  In  their  absence  the  council  deliberates.  Martin,  the  host  of 
die  "  Tambour  vafflant,"  a  dull,  obstinate- looking  fellow,  ie  called  in,  to 
assist  them  with  his  local  knowledge. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  says,  "  there  is  plenty  of  fishing  thereabouts,  but  he 
never  caught  any  but  once,  and  that  was  with  a  net  when  he  let  off  the 
mill-dam,  and  Monsieur  Bluteau  came  out  with  a  thick  stick,  and  heat 
htm,  and  took  all  his  fish  from  him  ;  for  which  reason,''  he  continues, 
"  he  hates  Monsieur  Bluteau  and  all  who  belong  to  him,  and  would  he 
glad  to  do  him  a  bad  turn  if  he  could.'' 

Such  sportsmen  as  Galopin  and  Company,  are-no  respecters  of  property ; 
they  would  rather  poach  than  lower  their  dignity  by  asking  leave  to  fish, 
and1,  anglers  as  they  call  themselves,  prefer  the  net  to  the  line  if  they 
only  knew  how  to  draw  it.  Moucherolle,  who  is  almost  as  valiant  as  the 
painted  drummer  over  the  door-way,  suggests  that  being,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Martin,  seven  to  one,  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  Monsieur  Blu- 
teau ;  but  his  warlike  tone  is  somewhat  lowered  when  he  hears  .from 
Martin  that  the  miller  has  two  stout  men  in  his  service,  and  that  there  is 
a  certain  large  dog,  called  u  Rusto,"  on  the  premises,  celebrated  for  being 
inimical  to  strangers.  He  then  proposes  stratagem,  recommending  that 
Martin  should  reconnoitre  the  mill-stream,  and  if  he  finds  the  coast  clear, 
the  sportsmen  can  go  in  and  sweep  away  all  the  fish.  Dameret  and 
Choufieur  affect  to  oppose  this  project,  saying  that  they  care  for  no  man, 
hinting  at  something  like  pistols,  "  if  they  had  only  known  of  this  before- 
hand ;"  but  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  overpersuaded  by  Galopin,  who 
has  a  great  horror  of  the  voie-de-fait,  having  once  been  most  unmerci- 
fully thrashed  by  an  Englishman  at  Beauport,  for  making  use  of  an  in- 
sulting expression  to  the  choleric  islander,  who  luckily  got  away  from 
the  town,  before  the  well-beaten  apothecary  could  recover  damages. 

Martin  shows  no  great  willingness  to  undertake. the  said  reeoTmaiisamce^ 
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for  the  miller's  threat  of  broken  bones  if  ever  he  trespasses  again  is  still 
fresh  in  his  recollection ;  but  Dameret  acts  the  magnificent,  and  talks 
largely  of  "  une  bonne  recompense,"  taking  care,  however,  not  to  specify 
the  exact  amount,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  host  of  the  "  Tambour  vaillant, 
prevails  over  his  fear,  and  he  consents  to  act  as  the  guide  to  the 
party. 

By  this  time  Blancbec  and  Gobemouche  have  partially  recovered  from 
the  effect  of  Lubin's  superb  cigars,  and  the  anglers  set  forth  on  their  ex- 
pedition. For  greater  security,  as  they  might  be  exposed  to  observation 
in  traversing  the  open  fields,  Martin  takes  them  a  roundabout  way  down 
a  narrow  lane.  Cross-roads  in  France  are  not  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
the  late  heavy  rain  has  not  improved  the  one  by  which  Martin  conducts 
them.  At  every  step  they  take,  they  are  over  their  ankles  in  mud,  and 
Dameret,  who  always  wears  the  thinnest  bottities,  gets  his  feet  as  wet  as 
sops,  and  is  almost  tempted  to  turn  back,  but  hearing  that  the  miller  has 
.  a  pretty  daughter  he  splashes  on,  flattering  himself  that  he  has  only  to 
see  her  to  make  a  conquest. 

Half-way  down  the  lane  the  party  are  met  by  a  carter  slowly  toiling 
along  with  his  team  ;  he  has  been  to  the  mill  to  get  some  corn  ground, 
and  Martin  puts  some  questions  to  him.  He  is  full  of  a  new  subject — 
quite  a  god-send  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Monsieur  Bluteau  has  just 
been  cured  of  the  toothache  by  a  wonderful  young  man  from  Beauport, 
who  has  gone  up  to  the  mill-dam  to  fish. 

"  On  n'a  jamais- zentendu  rien  de  pareil' ;  v  la  Mosieu  Bluteau  qui 
dit,  c'est  com'  la  magie  !" 

This  information  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  every  one  who  hears  it 
Martin  who  suffers,  like  most  French  peasants,  from  a  grinder  as  obsti- 
nate as  himself,  is  in  despair  at  the  miller's  good  fortune  ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Cercle  "  cannot  devour  their  rage  at  being  forestalled  by 
Jean  Gribou. 

"  Ce  diable  d'arracheur  !"  growls  Galopin  ;  "  if  I  only  had  him  here  T 

Had  Jean  Gribou  been  there  when  this  exclamation  was  uttered,  he 
would  most  probably  have  picked  the  apothecary  out  of  the  ditch  into 
which  he  fell  at  that  moment ;  no  personal  harm  would  certainly  have 
befallen  him. 

At  last  the  straggling  mud-bespattered  lot  arrive  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  with  no  further  casualty  than  the  fracture  of  Gobemouche's  rod, 
which  he  "  mounted  "  before  he  left  the  cabaret,  in  order  to  be  in  time 
to  make  the  first  cast ;  the  line  caught  in  the  branch  of  an  overhanging 
tree,  and  the  rod  broke  short  off  at  the  first  joint  and  remained  dangling, 
a  warning  to  his  brother  anglers  against  being  in  a  hurry.  The  same 
accident  would  most  likely  have  befallen  Blancbec,  only  he  carries  the 
landing-nets  and  baskets,  the  pack-horse  of  the  party. 

At  this  point,  the  host  of  the  "  Tambour  vaillant"  looks  cautiously 
round  him  before  he  ventures  further.  The  road  opens  out  upon  a 
ploughed  field  which  slopes  towards  the  valley,  and  affords  an  extensive 
prospect. 

"  There ,"  he  says,  pointing  in  front,"  runs  the  stream,  they  might  see 
the  water  shine  if  it  didn't  rain  so  hard;  and  a  little  to  the  left,  just 
hidden  by  that  thicket,  stands  the  mill;  where  the  road  turns  you  may  get 
a  full  view  of  it." 
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The  spirits  of  the  party  are  a  little  revived  by  this  intelligence,  and 
Blancbec  strikes  up  a  song,  which  breaks  down,  for  two  reasons  ;  first, 
because  he  trips  up  over  a  stone,  which  throws  him  flat  on  his  face, 
and  next,  because  he  is  kicked  while  he  is  down,  by  Moucherolle,  for 
making  so  much  noise.  Blancbec  is  half  disposed  to  show  fight  when  he 
gets  up  again,  but  Moucherolle,  knowing  he  shall  get  the  worst  of  it, 
thinks  it  is  "  tres  important  pour  lui"  to  take  no  notice  of  Blancbec's 
hostile  demonstration. 

At  the  angle  of  the  road  there  is  a  halt,  and  now  it  is  that  Martin's  use- 
fulness as  a  spy  is  to  be  tested.  While  the  anglers,  none  of  them  parti- 
cularly "jolly  ones,  ensconce  themselves  behind  the  thicket,  Martin 
creeps  forward  beneath  the  cover  of  a  broken  hedge,  and  makes  his  way 
down  to  the  stream.  After  being  absent,  about  ten  minutes,  during  which 
lime,  Dameret  has  "  improved  the  occasion"  by  making  his  toilet  in  a 
pocket  mirror,  the  scout  returns  with  the  news  that,  as  far  as  he  can  see, 
the  mill  stream  is  unoccupied,  but  he  can't  answer  for  what  lies  between 
the  out-buildings  and  the  mill  itself.  Brave  as  they  are — no  lions  more 
so — the  anglers  would  rather  he  had  left  nothing  in  doubt,  but  having 
gone  so  far,  the  sense  of  shame,  to  which  they  are  not  quite  inaccessible, 
urges  them  on,  and  keeping  as  close  together  as  they  can,  they  march 
down  the  slope. 

Arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the  chances  in  their  favour  prove 
greater  than  the  conspirators  have  expected.  No  human  being  is  visible, 
and,  with  an  audacity  proportioned  to  the  absence  of  all  apparent  danger, 
they  •immediately  begin  to  get  their  tackle  in  order.  In  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  their  gear  is  all  in  angling  trim,  and  there  they  stand, 
five  of  them,  all  in  a  row,  each  man  exemplifying  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  gentle  craft,  "  a  stick  and  a  string, 
with  a  worm  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other."  Blancbec  alone  is  un- 
employed, and  stands  by,  staring  wisely  at  Dameret,  to  whom  he  chiefly 
attaches  himself.  After  a  few  casts,  which  bring  him  no  return,  Dameret 
seems  moved  by  a  good-natured  impulse  to  let  Blancbec  have  a  trial  with 
his  rod  and  line,  and  he  hands  them  over  to  him,  recollecting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  happens  to  want  a  five-franc  piece  which  Blancbec  is  only 
too  willing  to  lend  him.  What  he  wants  with  the  money  at  this  moment 
must  be  left  to  conjecture;  that  Martin  may  profit  by  it  seems  possible, 
for  Dameret  whispers  something  in  his  ear,  sliding  the  coin  into  his 
hand,  and  both  disappear  immediately  behind  the  out-buildings,  leaving 
the  unconscious  anglers  hard  at  it.  We  also  shall  leave  them  plantes  Id, 
and  return  to  the  fortunes  of  Jean  Gribou. 


VII. 

HOW  THE  COHSPIBATORS  MANAGED  TO  GET  THE  WORST  OF  IT. 

It  was  no  great  wonder  that  the  "  Cercle  "  should  have  been  able  to 
break  ground  unobserved,  when  we  call  to  mind  how  thoroughly  every 
one  about  the  mill  was  absorbed  in  the  proceedings  of  Jean  Gribou. 
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There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  make  a  Frenchman  leave  off  any  work 
he  may  have  in  hand  ;  yon  have  only  to  crack  a  whip  or  blow  a  horn  in 
the  street,  and  out  rash  a  thousand  people  to  wonder  at  die  novelty.  To 
catch  a  pike  was  really  somethings  and,  therefore,  we  must  not  he  smv 
prised  that  Monsieur  Bluteau,  his  two  men,  Pierre  and.  Jacques,  the  old 
bonne  Petronelle,  and  a  couple  of  lads  who  served  the  hopper  of  the  miD, 
should  be  assembled  at  the  edge  of  the  dam,  to  observe  the  process  by 
which  Jean  Gribou  intended  to  effect  the  capture.  Neither  need  it  ex- 
cite our  astonishment  if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  one  of  the  upper  windows  of 
Monsieur  Bluteau's  dwelling,  and  observe  there  the  chinning  face  of 
Mademoiselle  Marie  turned  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  probable  that 
she  would  have  remained  longer  at  the  window,  but  something  seems  to 
have  caused  her  suddenly  to  withdraw  from  it.  It  can  scarcely  have  been 
the  gratified  glance  which  Jean  Gribou  threw  towards  the  spot,  and  yet 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  reason. 

Artful  are  die  projects  of  Jean  Gribou  to  lure  the  pike  from  his  den ; 
and  marvellous  the  patience  with  which  he  watches  the  mill-dam  to  trace 
the  air-bubbles  that  rise  every  now  and  then  to  the  surface.  He  is 
nasnilod  by  all  sorts  of  opinions  :  Monsieur  Bluteau  thinks  the  pike  b 
here — Jacques  vows  he  is  there — and  Pierre,  who  is  the  most  knowing 
of  the  three  in  matters  piscatorial,  is  convinced  he  is  neither  here  nor 
there  ;  and  considering  the  length  of  time  they  have  to  wait  for  him, 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  conjecture. 

At  length  a  gleam  of  pleasure  lights  up  die  anxious  features  of  Jean 
Gribou ;  an  electric  touch  has  shot  through  him,  running  from  the 
depths-  of  die  pool  to  the  pulse  in  his  wrist,  and  thence  through  his  whole 
frame.  It  is  The  Pike!  He  has  taken  the  bait!  Seel  The  min- 
now quivers  beneath  the  water,  and  disappears,  but  the  line  is  still  taut. 
Out  of  die  way,  Monsieur  Bluteau*— out  of  the  way  Jacques — get  along 
Petronelle— jump  on  one  side  you  two  beys — be  sharp,  Pierre,  with  the 
landing-net,  for  Jean  Gribou  is  going  to  give  die  pike  a  dance  up  and 
down  the  mill-dam.  How  Monsieur  Blutean  shouts-— how  old  Petronelle 
screams  with  delight — how  the  boys  run  hither  and  thither,  tuck  up  the 
lege  of  their  trousers,  and  are  ready  to  fling  themselves  into  die  water! 
Round  goes  Jean  Gribou*s  red,  away  flies  die  pike  with  twenty  yards  ef 
line  attached  to  the  hook  in  his  gullet — new  he  is  brought  up  short — 
not  too  rapidly  though,  for  fear  of  the  sudden  strain ;  then  there  is  a 
tussle,  but  the  pike  is  too  strong  to  be  lifted  yet,  and  Jean  Gribou  plays 
him  out  again  almost  the  whole  length  of  his  tether.  A  second  round 
takes  place  ;  the  pike  battles  manfully,  Ins  head  is  above  the  surface, 
he  lashes  the  water  with  his  tail;  Monsieur  Bluteau  swears  that  he 
fights  with  his  fins ;  never  was  such  a  monster  dreamt  of,  no,  not  even 
the  Sea-serpent. 

"  Take  care,  take  care,  Pierre,  be  ready  with  the  net — he  gives  a 
little — I  am  getting  him  nearer  the  bank.  Ah !  the  brigand,  that  was 
his  cunning — Bee,  what  a  tug!  He  nearly  jerked  the  rod  out  of  my 
hand  ;  let  him  go,  let  him  go,  he  will  come  back  again  presently.  Ah, 
traitre  !  ah !  vilaine  bfcte,  tu  pauses  done  me  jouerun  tour !  Sapristie ! 
Doucement,  doucement,  mon  ami^-prendVgarde,  prends-garde — ah,  le 
voila,  le  voila*" 
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And  plunging,  writhing,  twisting,  making  the  water  fly  aa  if  a  paddle- 
wheel  were  in  motion,  stauniug  the  rod  tUl  it  bends  nearly  double,  and 
making  the  practised  anna  of  the  little  dentist  aehe  again,  the  pike 
struggles  on  to  his  last  gasp :  he  pauses  for  one  moment  to  rally  his 
strength  for  a  last  effort,  hut  the  pause  is  fatal,  the  strong  wrist  of  Jean 
Gribou  has  ierked  him  from  the  water — a  sweep  of  the  Hue  brings  him 
within  reach — Pierre  is  ready  with,  the  landing-net  and — flop — down 
eomes  the  pike  en  dry  land— all  the  spectators  scurrying  away  as  if  he 
were  about  to  pursue  and  devour  them. 

Poor  fellow !  he  will  never  devour  anything,  more!  The  barb  is  too 
deep  in  his  throat.  That  last  convulsive  throe  and  it  is  all  over  with 
him.     A  splendid  fish  ; — he  weighs  full  five-and-twenty  pounds! 

But  what  is  the  reason  why  Jean  Gribou,  instead  of  releasing  the 
hook,  dashes  his  rod  on  the  ground  and  rushes  off  to  the  miller's  house 
as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry  him.  Was  he  the  only  one  who  heard  that 
cry,  and  knew  it — by  what  instinct? — to  be  the  voice  of  Marie  in  dis- 
tress ?  Not  he  alone,  but  Rusto  too  has  caught  the  sound  and  followed 
close  at  his  heels. 

Jean  Gribou  leaps  rather  than  runs  towards  the  salon  where  he  break- 
fasted that  morning.  The  door  flies  open  before  his  foot,  and  what  does 
he  behold  ?  Mademoiselle  Bluteau  struggling  in  the  arms  of  a  man  who 
is  endeavouring  to  embrace  her !  At  a  glance  he  reeognises  Celadon 
Dameret — the  recognition  is  mutual.  He  does  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
bounds  towards  him,  striking  him  a  violent  blow  which  makes  the  Amou- 
reux  release  the  girl  and  stagger  against  the  wainscot  At  that  instant 
Rusto  appears ; — the  sight  of  the  bouledogue  lends  wings  to  Dameret's 
flight ; — he  darts  through  the  open  window  closely  pursued  by  Rusto,  who 
catehes  htm  at  die  wall  of  the  farm-yard,  and  seizing  a  mouthful  of  his 
person  rends  his  garments  upwards  to  the  very  nape  of  his  neck.  How 
Dameret  gets  over  the  wall  and  scours  across  the  fields,  smarting,  tat- 
tered, breathless,  is  more  than  he  can  ever  remember.  Martin  is  not 
so  lucky,  as  he  falls  on  die  other  side  with  Rusto  upon  him,  who  in  all 
likelihood  would  have  torn  him  to  shreds,  if  the  miller  and  bis  men  had 
not  reached  the  spot,  pitchforks  and  flails  in  their  hands. 

Another  chase !  Rusto  sees  the  five  anglers  on  the  brink  of  the  stream. 
Away  he  goes,  and  after  him  ran  Monsieur  Bluteau*  and  Jacques,  and 
Pierre.     It  is  a  trespass,  and  there  will  be  a  terrible  reckoning. 

Moucherolle  is  the  first  to  take  the  alarm. 

"  C'est  tres  important  pour  moi,"  he  says,  "  to  make  my  escape." 

He  endeavours  to  do  so,  and  in  his  haste  runs  foul  of  Galopin,  and 
headlong  they  both  are  pitched  into  the  water.  The  flourishing  hook  of 
Gobemouche,  long  since  divested  of  bait,  catches  Choufleur  by  the  ear, 
and  the  naturalist  is  brought  up,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  his  captor,  howling 
and  swearing  as  never  naturalist  howled  or  swore  before.  The  only  lucky 
one  of  the  party  is  Blancbec.  He  throws  his  rod  and  line  into  the  stream, 
whips  round  a  corner  and  dives  into  a  dunghill,  concealing  himself  beneath 
the  savorous  straw,  and  there  he  remains  till  he  is  routed  out  by  Rusto. 

Wretched  and  muddy  and  miserable,  Galopin  and  Moucherolle  are  fished 
out  of  the  water.  They  make  the  humblest  apologies  for  the  trespass 
and  deprecate  the  miller's  wrath.     Monsieur  Bluteau  dismisses  them 
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with  contempt,  and  with  their  companions  they  slowly  wend  their  way 
hack  to  the  cabaret,  accompanied  by  the  jeers  of  all  the  miller's  house- 
hold. Monsieur  Bluteau  looks  angrily  round  for  Martin,  hut  he  is 
already  out  of  sight 

When  the  party  arrive  at  the  "  Tambour  vaillant,"  a  fine  row  takes 
place.  Celadon  Dameret  has  gone  off  with  the  paiache  and  taken,  says 
the  garcon  (Tecurie,  the  road  to  Paris.  He  was  the  purse-bearer  of  the 
party,  and  there  is  no  money  left  to  pay  the  bill  for  breakfast,  or  afford 
the  "  bonne  recompense "  that  was  promised  to  the  host  for  acting  as 
guide.  Martin  is  furious,  for  when  he  tumbled  over  the  wall,  he  dropped 
the  five-franc  piece  out  of  his  pocket,  and  Pierre,  who  picked  it  up,  trans- 
ferred it  to  his. 

How  these  distinguished  members  of  the  "Cercle"  were  to  return 
home  was  a  problem,  till  the  arrival  of  Blancbec,  who  was  able  to  muster 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cabaretier's  charges.  And  even  then  in  what 
guise  were  they  to  present  themselves  ?  The  diligence  to  Beauport  did 
not  pass  through  till  the  next  morning,  and  they  could  not  make  sure  of 
places ;  so,  with  heavy  hearts,  aching  limbs,  and  torn  clothes,  they  turned 
their  dirty  faces  towards  the  sea  and  set  out  on  foot  for  Beauport  where, 
jaded  and  disgusted,  they  arrived  about  midnight. 

The  "  Cercle  "  of  Beauport  still  exists,  but  the  names  of  Celadon  Da- 
meret, Galopin  the  apothecary,  Moucherolle  the  post-office  clerk,  and 
Choufleur  the  adjoint-naturaliste,  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  list  Gobe- 
mouche  and  Blancbec  are  still  there,  and  to  their  discretion  our  knowledge 
of  the  principal  facts  which  we  have  recounted,  is  owing. 

We  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say. 

While  the  pursuit  after  the  anglers  was  at  the  hottest,  Jean  Gribou 
found  time  to  explain  to  Mademoiselle  Marie  the  cause  of  his  abrupt 
entry  into  the  salon,  and,  singularly  enough,  the  liking  which  the  miller's 
daughter  had  taken  to  the  little  dentist  was  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished by*  his  explanation. 

The  pike  was  dressed  for  dinner  at  the  mill  that  day,  and  those  who 
did  justice  to  Petronelle's  cooking,  were  the  merry  host,  his  sporting 
guest,  and  Madame  Gribou ; — how  absurd  to  anticipate  events  so  rapidly ! 

It  was  not  till  full  six  months  afterwards  that  Mademoiselle  Marie  be- 
came the  wife  of  Jean  Gribou  ! 
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THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN'S   FAREWELL  TO  HIS  NATIVE 

LAND* 

from  the  spanish  of  heraclio  guardia,  a  south  american  poet. 

By  Mrs.  Btjshby. 
Adios — adios — America,  te  dejo. 

Adieu — adieu — America !     I  leave 

Thy  smiling  land  so  loved  by  me ; 
Yet  to  depart  from  thee,  I  deeply  grieve, 

Enchanting  Queen  of  the  vast  Western  Sea. 

Upon  thy  glittering  sands,  thy  pearly  shore, 

Fall,  mingling  with  the  waves,  my  tears ; 
My  eyes,  with  gloom  funereal,  wander  o'er 

Thy  flower-clad  forest  depths,  to  me  so  dear. 

Oh,  mother !  wilt  thou  not  forget  thy  son, 

In  distant  regions  though  he  strays ; 
One  souvenir  of  love — oh !  only  one  ' 

He  asks,  to  animate  his  future  lays. 

To  him,  midst  climes  however  far  remote, 

Thy  scenes  shall  ever  present  be ; 
His  lute  shall  never  yield  another  note 

Than  those  that  blend  with  memory  of  thee. 

Oh !  wilt  thou  smile  compassionately  now 

Upon  this  last,  this  parting  strain  ? 
And  if,  in  future  days,  Fate  may  allow, 

Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  back  again  ? 

Adieu — Queen  of  the  bright  New  World !  whose  brows 

With  rays  of  radiant  light  are  crowned ; 
Whose  every  lofty  mountain-summit  bows 

But  to  the  clouds  of  heaven  that  circle  round. 

Within  thy  realms  nature  is  ever  grand ; 

There,  mighty  hurricanes  arise 
To  sweep,  destroying,  over  sea  and  land, 

Where'er  their  course  strange  and  tempestuous  lies. 

Upon  thy  torrents  shall  I  gaze  no  more ; 

Thy  cataracts,  whose  foamy  spray 
Looks,  rising  from  the  rocks  which  they  dash  o'er, 

Like  birds  of  snowy  plume,  flutt'ring  away. 

*  Printed  at  Caraccas. 
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Thy  giant  rivers,  rolling  to  the  main, 

Shall  I,  alas !   no  more  behold  ? 
Shall  I  ne'er  look  on  thy  vast  lakes  again, 

Nor  stray  'midst  thy  imperial  forests  old  ? 

Thy  pathless  mountains,  towering  to  the  skies, 
Wild  home  of  whirlwinds  and  of  storms, 

Within  whose  depths  the  fierce  volcano  lies, 
Shall  I  alone  in  dreams  behold  their  forms  ? 

Thy  rich  savannas,  and  thy  grassy  vales, 

In  fancy  only  must  I  greet? 
Thy  murm'ring  accents,  soft  as  lovers'  tales, 

Oh !  must  I  hear  no  more  their  music  sweet? 

Ye  dark-eyed  syrens  of  my  native  land, 
Beauty  like  yours  where  shall  I  find  ? 

Where  forms  so  full  of  grace,  where  smiles  so  bland. 
And  glances  that  might  strike  the  gazer  blind  ? 

No,  lovely  maidens  of  our  Indian  clime, 

None  other  may  with  you  compare ! 
I  bid  you,  then,  adieu  but  for  a  time, 

No  chains  but  yours  your  wand'ring  bard  will  wear. 

My  country,  yes !  I  shall  return  to  thee ! 

The  plaint  that  I  pour  forth  to-day 
To  songs  of  joyful  triumph  changed  shall  be, 

When  "  welcome"  to  thy  shores  my  heart  shall  say. 

Adieu,  thou  gorgeous  sun !  whose  floods  of  light 

From  skies  intensely  blue  descend ; 
Adieu,  ye  glorious  stars !  gems,  that  by  night 

To  yonder  vault  above  your  splendours  lend. 

Adieu,  sweet  moonbeams !  brightly  sparkling  o'er 

Yon  ocean's  clear  translucent  waves ; 
Alas !  that  ocean,  to  some  distant  shore 

Must  bear  me  from  the  coral  strand  it  laves. 

In  quest  of  fickle  Fortune  I  must  roam, 

America — far,  far  from  thee ! 
Yet  still  Hope  whispers  that  my  childhood's  home 

These  eyes,  ere  closed  in  death,  again  shall  see ! 
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BY  J.  W.  HENQISTON,  ESQ. 
8TEAMXB8  AND  RAILWAYS — THE  JERSETS — FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  is  a  close  connexion  between  New  York,  Jersey,  and  Philadel- 
phia— the  Jerseys  supplying  the  connecting  link,  as  I  have  said.  From 
New  York  there  are  two  railway  and  steam-boat  routes  to  Philadelphia. 
I  think  the  most  interesting  one  is  by  steamer,  down  the  bay,  through  the 
channel  between  Staten  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore,  to  South  Amboy,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rariton  river — this  channel  famous  for  its  oyster  fishery 
— thence  by  rail  to  Bordentown,  and  skirt  the  river  to  Camden  City — a 
largish  town  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  Philadelphia^— crossing  by  ferry- 
boat The  upper  line  I  stumbled  on,  ferrying  over  from  the  Battery 
slips  to  Jersey  City,  where  we  got  into  the  cars  ;  all  the  luggage  being 
in  luggage-vans  on  board,  ready  to  run  on  the  rail  the  instant  the  boat 
touched  die  shore — you  are  given  a  brass  label,  and  the  same  number  is 
strapped  to  your  trunk.  This  arrangement  holds  good  on  all  the  boat 
and  rail  routes  throughout  the  States  ;  you  are  hardly  allowed  to  have  in 
hand  the  smallest  parcel  or  carpet  bag,  indeed  there  is  no  room  for  it 
inside,  as  you  are  confined  to  a  double-armed  chair  in  the  car  beside 
some  stranger,  who  you  hope  may  not  be  of  large  dimensions,  or  you 
are  jammed !  These  chairs  are  fixed  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side,  leav- 
ing a  passage  about  two  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  the  whole  length  of  each 
cor,  about  fifty  feet ;  along  this  passage  circulates  the  conductor,  who  exa- 
mines, gives  and  takes  tickets,  the  whole  length  of  the  train,  the  doors  at 
each  end  slamming  as  he  goes  out  and  in  as  you  proceed,  he  passing  from 
one  car  to  the  next  along  the  projecting  platform  at  each  end,  where  the 
break-wheel  is  fixed,  and  where  an  iron  guard  protects  the  entrance  as 
yon  mount  the  steps  at  either  end  ;  no  doors  at  the  side. 

But  to  this  upper  road :  In  a  few  miles  it  crosses  a  broad,  rapid  river 
— the  Passayunk— and  by  Elizabeth  Town,  Brunswick,  and  Princeton 
comes  out  on  the  Delaware,  near  the  falls  at  Trenton — the  capital  of  the 
Jerseys— crosses  by  the  bridge  to  the  Pennsylvania  side,  skirting  the  river 
twenty-three  miles  down,  to  Tacomy,  where  we  are  once  more  fixed  in  a 
steamer  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  down  to  the  Keystone  City's  wharves, 
close  to  the  rival  Hne.  They  are  both  at  the  same  fare,  three  dollars ; 
dinner  or  breakfast,  half  a  dollar  on  board  the  steamers  ;  the  distance 
about  the  same,  100  miles.  I  will  here  explain  that  all  the  great  Ame- 
rican cities  have  their  second  home,  or  domestic  name :  thus,  New  York 
assumes  "Empire  City;"  Boston,  "Granite  City;"  Philadelphia, 
"  Keystone  f  Baltimore,  "  Monumental ;"  Cincinnati,  "  Buck  Eye ;" 
New  Orleans,  "  Crescent  City,"  &c 

At  Passayunk  river  we  were  in  an  unhandsome  fix !  The  bridge  via- 
duct was  just  burned  down  (not  a  doubt  on  purpose  by  some  discontented 
fellow  or  gang),  but  the  Americans  have  no  time,  and  little  inclination 
to  ask  questions  or  set  on  foot  expensive  detective  constables — they  were 
steadily  at  work  clearing  away  tne  charred  piles,  and  driving  new  ones 
for  the  immediate  planting  of  a  new  bridge.  The  aspect  of  the  Jerseys 
just  here  is  not  inviting,  marsh  meadows  and  swamps,  framed  to  the 
north-west  by  low  hills,  getting  still  more  flat  in  sands  to  Cape  May. 
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A  provisionary  steamer  took  us  across,  and  we  scrambled  up  the 
embankment,  fifty  yards  beyond  the  wreck  of  the  bridge,  into  a  fresh  set 
of  cars  beyond.  I  was  struck  by  a  queer  placard  on  the  landing,  telling 
us  to  "  take  care  of  our  pockets !"— quite  a  rural  improvement  on  our 
pit-door  cautions,  but  the  swell  mob  of  the  States  are  great  travellers, 
and  do  business  with  a  cool  assurance — quite  a  caution  I  From  Princeton 
on  to  Trenton  we  followed  the  canal  side,  where  the  same  fine  mules  were 
tracking  numerous  boats  ;  all  over  the  States  they  spare  no  pains  or 
expense  to  cultivate  this  breed  of  this  most  useful  creature  ;  in  size  they 
rival  the  Spanish,  in  speed  and  docility  I  dare  say  exceed  them. 

Trenton  is  nicely  situated,  and  looks  pleasing  beside  the  falls  of  the 
Delaware,  but  is  still  but  a  good  large  town,  and  aspires  to  no  saucy  second 
titles,  like  her  sisters.  They  are  great  Dissenters,  quiet  Quakers,  sober- 
sided,  sober-minded,  eschew  the  vanities,  and  with  a  sly  chuckle  make  use  of 
the  great  vanity  fairs  each  side  ;  so  many  dollars  in  market,  so  many  for 
running  backwards  and  forwards  by  thousands  across  their  level  improvable 
state.  "  They  don't  want  a  great,  proud,  corrupt  city,  where  the  mayors 
and  corporations  are  afraid  to  do  their  duty,"  and  are  the  mere  creatures 
of  the  monocracy ! 

Such  is  the  frequency  of  immense  rivers  rushing  to  the  Atlantic,  that 
one  finds  New  York  on  a  peninsula,  or  tongue  of  land ;  the  Jerseys  an- 
other ;  and  Philadelphia  built  on  another,  between  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers,  where  they  are  two  miles  apart,  over  a  gently  rising 
tongue  of  land,  all  the  streets  now  running  completely  across  from  one  to 
the  other,  east  and  west;  while  the  crossing  streets,  north  and  south, 
extend  about  three  miles,  the  suburbs  fast  extending — land,  houses,  and 
house-rent,  every  year  growing  dearer. 

The  Schuylkill  banks  above  the  city  are  hilly,  rocky,  and  very  pic- 
turesque, often  beautifully  wild,  while  below,  and  where  it  enters  the 
Delaware,  it  partakes  of  the  same  features  of  flatness,  slightly  undulating 
here  and  there.  The  whole  country  divided  into  moderate  sized  farms, 
with  patches  of  woodland,  getting  more  and  more  scarce  near  the  great 
towns,  and  now  of  the  utmost  value.  Already  coal  is  used  as  the  better 
and  least  expensive  fuel,  extensive  beds  being  worked  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  forty  miles  off,  of  the  kind  called 
anthracite  ;  burning  with  intense  heat  and  little  smoke,  it  is  excellent  for 
domestic  purposes  ;  so  that  the  numerous  and  immense  wood-yards  and 
piles  on  the  wharves,  of  thirty  years  ago  in  the  cities,  have  nearly  disap- 
peared. 

Philadelphia,  like  New  York,  from  its  level  site,  makes  no  very  striking 
appearance  from  the  Delaware ;  one  can  form  no  idea  of  its  size  except 
from  the  western  hills  on  the  Schuylkill,  looking  down  on  it. 

On  the  Delaware  side  nothing  is  seen  along  its  face  but  the  shipping, 
warehouses,  and  wharves,  from  the  Navy-yard  below  it>  upwards  for 
about  three  miles,  with  here  and  there  a  church  spire. 

This  <whole  flat,  of  two  miles  square,  is  covered  by  streets  in  squares, 
or  "  blocks,"  as  regular  as  a  chess-board,  the  centre  street  being  parti- 
cularly wide  (120  feet}— of  late  called  High-street — from  river  to  river, 
crossed  by  one  still  wider,  as  the  centre  avenue,  running  north  and  south, 
called  Broad-street 

The  houses  are,  as  a  whole,  a  size  larger  than  ours,  with  some  very 
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noble  mansions  in  the  fashionable  quarter  (that  is,  in  Chesnut,  Walnut, 
and  Arch  streets,  towards  the  middle  of  the  town),  but  everywhere  one  is 
struck  by  immense  buildings  for  commercial  purposes  in  all  the  streets. 
The  marble-faced  banks,  Exchange,  hotels,  and  others,  are  very  conspi- 
cuous, and  have  been  too  often  described  to  dwell  on  here.  Of  late  years, 
the  quacks  and  apothecaries  seem  to  outdo  everybody  in  extraordinary 
fortunes  and  immense  temples  for  the  sale  of  drugs  ;  six  and  seven  stories 
high,  with  marble  and  granite  facings,  hundreds  of  windows,  and  richly 
fantastic  facades— one  in  Chesnut-street,  near  the  busy  hum  of  the  Ex- 
change, the  brokers,  the  barrels,  and  the  'buses,  is  quite  monstrous !  but 
the  very  last,  in  everything  American,  is  "  bound"  to  eclipse  every  other 
ambitious  thing  before  it,  whether  a  ship,  a  house,  or  more  airy  specu- 
lation. 

The  greatest  crowds  and  the  great  business  haunts  of  the  city  lie  towards 
the  Delaware  of  course.  The  busiest  haunts  are  u  First,"  a  Second," 
•'  Third,"  and  "  Dock"  streets,  crossed  from  the  west  by  Arch,  Market, 
Chesnut,  and  Walnut  streets,  the  two  last  only  considered  extremely 
fashionable,  as  they  reach  from  the  business  end  westward,  just  as  it  is 
with  ourselves,  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  filled  with  omnibuses,  run- 
ning to  and  fro  from  all  the  suburbs  to  Dock-street  and  the  Exchange, 
near  the  wharves.  They  do  not  say  "  Bank/'  for  the  fine  marble  United 
States  Biddle  Bank  being  knocked  up,  is  now  the  Custom-house,  and 
looks  very  deserted  and  chopfallen,  being  at  present  about  the  mark 
where  Chesnut-street  beaux  and  belles  turn  back  upwards,  where  they 
parade  and  show  their  fine  dresses — the  limit  westward  being  as  high  up 
as  Eleventh-street.  This  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  pavement  on  the 
south,  or  State-house  side,  is  crowded  of  an  afternoon,  before  and  after 
dinner  ;  besides,  here  are  all  the  most  dashing  shops  ;  their  windows  may 
not  quite  reach  the  rich  display  of  our  first-rate  ones,  but  very  near,  and 
a  vast  number  are  even  larger  than  ours  within,  more  lofty  and  of 
greater  extent.  The  French,  I  think,  take  the  lead ;  but  shops,  now-a- 
days,  like  the  fashions  of  the  civilised  world,  are  much  of  the  same  cut 
everywhere ;  here,  and  all  over  the  Union,  they  divide  their  patronage 
between  London  and  Paris,  with  rather  a  leaning  to  the  latter.  I  thought 
the  poorest  show  and  worst  taste  was  in  their  silversmiths'  and  jewellers* 
displays ;  all  their  silver  plate,  of  the  most  preposterous  shapes,  very 
showy. 

The  street  pavements  are  wretched,  as  in  all  their  towns — much  as 
ours  were  fifty  years  ago  —  the  same  round,  smooth  stones  set  on  end,  as- 
sisted by  great  mud  holes,  enough  to  dislocate  one's  limbs :  how  their 
spider- wheeled  vehicles  get  over  them  is  marvellous.  Churches  and  chapels 
abound,  some  very  rine  buildings,  with  handsome  spires  ;  several  public 
libraries  and  concert-rooms ;  three  or  four  theatres  are  generally  well 
filled,  including  Barnum's  Museum.  He  seems  to  have  one  of  those  enor- 
mous theatro-ntuseo  omnium  gat  her  urns  in  every  large  city,  often  with 
a  band  outside  all  day  playing  (Richardson's  booth  fashion),  and  a  great 
display  of  flags.  The  Americans  are  fond  of  having  the  star  and 
stripes  flying  over  head  in  their  streets,  or  hanging  from  lines  drawn 
across  ;  and  this,  one  would  say  at  first  sight,  was  the  only  thing  to  forcibly 
put  one  in  mind  of  not  being  at  home,  in  one  of  our  own  towns  ;  but  no, 
there  are  fifty  things  to  tell  the  Englishman  that  he  is  in  a  new  country, 
three  thousand  miles  off. 
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The  house*  are  indeed  of  brick  (better  brick,  better  mortar,  and  better 
work  than  oars),  but  the  facades  are  half  covered  by  the  green  blinds  or 
shutters.  No  under-ground  kitchens,  no  areas,  no  area-railings.  Slanting 
cellar-doors  protrude  on  the  pavement — our  fashion  in  old  times.  Here 
we  see  the  anthracite  coals  shot  down,  always  broke  in  bits  as  regular  as 
our  Macadam  stones,  and  shining  like  black  diamonds  indeed,  or  here 
and  there  cords  of  wood  sawing  ready  for  the  cold  weather.  Apropos, 
all  the  stoves  are  on  Dr.  Arnot's  principle  in  the  rooms,  in  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  and  no  fire  is  seen  ;  one  requires  to  get  used  to  not  seeing  the  fm. 
Some  houses  are  heated  by  flues  from  top  to  bottom,  throwing  the  hot  air 
at  you  from  the  fireplace  that  should  be.  They  have  no  first-floor  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  the  ground-floor  parlours  serve  that  purpose,  which  does  for 
dining-room  too;  or  it  may  be  in  a  back  wing,  which  almost  all  their 
houses  have. 

There  is  a  great  profusion  of  white  marble  everywhere— door-steps, 
sills  of  windows  and  frames,  door  jams,  pilasters,  columns,  cornices,  pedi- 
ments on  all  the  facades  in  profusion,  and  everywhere  perfectly  bright  and 
clean ;  indeed,  the  pavement  is  kept  too  much  in  a  slop  by  the  brass 
squirts  and  plug  hoses  constantly  washing  windows  and  steps,  forming,  in 
winter,  famous  slides  for  the  boys,  and  break-neck  affairs  for  the  rest  of 
the  citizens. 

Then,  again,  most  of  the  streets  have  rows  of  trees  on  each  side ;  but 
here,  too,  as  in  all  their  cities,  no  park,  no  gardens,  no  walks  :  two  or 
three  squares  full  of  trees  are  the  only  lungs  left  The  old  State-house- 
square  still  remains,  and  becomes  precious ;  and  so  is  the  Washington- 
square  near  it,  where  those  beautiful  creatures  the  grey  squirrel  are 
seen  gambolling,  undisturbed  by  schoolboys  and  scamps,  who  would  soon 
settle  them  with  us.  I  often  took  them  chesnuts,  and  amused  myself 
watching  their  playful  hide-and-seek  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  I 
think  this  tells  in  favour  of  the  American  juveniles ;  they  may,  indeed,  be 
watched  sharper  than  ours  in  public  places,  but  it  is  certain  our  boys,  from 
our  Eton  to  our  ragged-school  tribe,  grow  up  with  no  inculcated  idea 
of  humanity  or  feeling  for  any  living  thing  on  four  legs  or  two.  They 
torment,  kill,  and  destroy  all  they  can,  or  amuse  themselves,  in  default,  at 
the  sport  of  tormenting  or  punching  each  other. 

All  the  seaboard  cities  have  been  so  often  described,  and  our  cousins 
so  often  criticised,  that  although  I  jot  down  a  few  thoughts  and  impres- 
sions, the  very  last  which  reaches  us,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  say  any- 
thing, beyond:  marking  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  men  and 
things,  even  more  striking  than  among  ourselves.  No  people  are  more 
volatile  in  fashions  :  even  here,  in  this  drab-coloured  domain,  broad  hats, 
straight  collars,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  have  quite  disappeared ;  the  Quaker 
women  alone  (as  with  ourselves)  sticking  to  their  drab  silk  bonnets,  with 
all  its  primitive  ugliness.  Nor  would  the  young  ones  be  "  read  out  of 
meeting '  if  tbey  appeared  in  Chesnut-street  in  all  the  last  feather  and 
lace  and  velvet  fashions.  Among  the  young  fellows — beards,  mustachios, 
imperials,  Kossuth  hats,  paletots,  and  all  sorts  of  extravagant  plaids  and 
rainbow  ties  confront  one.  Everywhere  dissent  from  the  <(  Established 
Church"  splits  itself  up  all  over  the  States  into  hundreds  of  sects  unknown 
in  England.  The  Quakers  are  nobodies,  if  old — nay,  old  folks,  no  matter 
what  their  belief,  chapel,  or  church,  all  fathers  and  mothers  are  nobodies. 
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I  should  tmy  of  all  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  grey  hairs  are  least  ho- 
noured in  the  United  States.  They  are  scarcely  masters  in  their  own  houses 
from  the  moment  the  young  ones  are  full  fledged.  But  first  let  me  observe 
die  face  of  the  material  world  here — town  and  country.  In  a  pleasure- 
loving  people  one  is  struck  with  the  besetting  sin  in  every  city  of  haying 
no  public  gardens  (the  last  were  burned  in  a  riot),  no  parks,  no  suburb 
promenade  of  any  sort :  here,  then,  is  nothing  but  Chesnut-street,  up  and 
down,  with  die  audience  at  all  the  hotel  doors  and  balconies  !  There  is, 
indeed,  the  cemetery,  which  nobody  goes  to,  at  Laurel  Hill,  three  miles  off, 
beyond  the  New  Girard  College,  which  has,  say  they,  already  cost  too 
much,  is  in  bad  taste  ;  and  to  hide  its  other  faults,  is  pent  up  in  four 
high  walls. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  grand  commemoration  day:  some  curiously 
fine  speeches  at  this  Girard  College;  to  which  all  the  freemasons  of  this 
city  inarched  full  dress,  two  and  two,  forming  a  procession  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  long*— some  thousands.  A  fierce  hot,  dusty  day ;  each 
lodge  with  its  band,  each  member  with  a  sprig  of  cypress  at  his  coat 
button-hole,  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  this  western  world  Rothschild; 
but  the  trustees  have  made  sad  hash  of  the  bequeathed  dollars  (in  the 
same  way  the  secretaries  trustees  have  built  a  miserable,  fantastic 
College,  or  Athenaeum,  at  Washington,  out  of  die  half  million  of  dollars 
left  them  by  our  late  mineralogical  philosopher,  Mr.  Smithson,  called  the 
"  Smithsonian  Institute").  It  would  seem  that  moneys  left  in  trust  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  as  it  is  in  England,  is  made  rare  ducks  and 
drakes  of. 

Well,  this  penitentiary-looking  Girard  College  is  on  the  left  of  the 
great  avenue  running  north  towards  Fairmount  Waterworks,  where  the 
river  Schuylkill  is  dammed  up,  and  the  water  thrown  up  on  the  hill 
reservoir ;  and  this  is  the  only  thing  the  fair  sex  can  reckon  on  for  a  walk, 
whan  they  do  get  there  in  their  omnibuses,  a  distance  of  three  miles ; 
but  as  the  city  keeps  creeping  northward,  it  may  be  now  fairly  called  in 
the  suburbs.  Here  a  range  of  hills  begin  on  both  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  the  ground  rises  in:  a  healthy  schistus  rock,  running  across 
towards  the  Delaware,  and  it  forms  the  favourite  spot  of  late  years  for  the 
villas  of  the  wealthy  merchants  from  the  banks  of  the  river  above  Fair- 
mount  to  Germantown ;  a  long,  straggling  village,  six  miles  off,  the 
healthiest  spot  anywhere  round  the  city.  This  Germantown  for  many 
years  remained  in  its  old  stone -housed,  steep-roofed,  farm-yarded  state,  in 
one  street  of  three  miles  long,  for  a  space  out  of  the  "  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant ;"  but  they  are  now  building  in  it  like  mad ;  a  single  line 
of  rail  runs  to  it,  north,  out  of  Ninth-street,  and  everybody  wants  to  live 
there,  very  naturally.  Worn  out  as  farms,  it  cuts  up  well  in  building- 
lots  ;  nothing  is*  seen  along  the  roads  but  the  shining  mica  of  the  rock, 
winch  is  very  soft  and  dry.  Crops  are  thin — won't  pay ;  but  here  health 
is  safe  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  fever  and  ague,  so  rife  along  the 
banks  of  both  rivers ! 

Its  old  woods  have  long  disappeared,  and  its  trees,  since  sprung  up, 
are  Scotch  firs,  full  of  robins,  who  twitter  and  sing  the  praises  of  the 
spot  Here  the  country  is  very  agreeably  undulated;  the  hills  and 
valleys  are  cutting  out  on  each  side  of  the  one  interminable  Dutch  street, 
into  lanes  full  of  fine  villas  and  cottages  ornie,  for  which  the  Philadel- 
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phians  pay  a  rent  far  beyond  what  we  pay  for  such  things  six  miles  from 
London.  So  it  has  turned  out  a  perfect  California  for  the  farmers ;  and 
no  lords  of  the  manor  check  its  growth ;  no  teasing  ground-rent  and  lease 
buttons  up  citizens'  pockets — all  is  freehold.  We  need  look  no  further 
for  the  slow  growth  of  our  own  country  towns,  or  for  the  cause  of  the 
wretchedly  small  and  badly-built  houses  in  all  the  outskirts  of  London. 
The  extravagant  rate  of  house-rent  in  all  the  American  cities  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  in  the  greater  riches  and  ease  of  the  people  at  large.  They 
can  afford  it ;  while  their  taxes,  though  increasing,  are  still  as  nothing 
compared  with  ours. 

But  oh,  let  me  quit  the  money-making  world  and  its  gods,  put  myself 
in  a  buggy,  or  fast  "  waggon/'  beside  a  young  gent,  whose  mare,  Dolly, 
Hies  along  a  mile  in  four  and  a  half  minutes  (five  minutes,  if  she's  laey). 
Away  we  go,  free  from  Macadam  and  turnpikes,  splash  through  ruts,  mud, 
holes,  or  bowling  along  on  these  gossamer-spoked  wheels,  noiseless  as  we 
spin  by.  It  is  quite  wonderful  what  these  waggons  can  do ;  how  ex- 
quisitely tough  they  are.  A  very  light  one  for  racing  weighs,  perhaps, 
one  hundred  pounds ;  mine  was,  probably,  two  hundred  weight,  wheels 
and  all.  The  horse  does  not  feel  it  behind  him ;  no  whipping,  the  very 
sound  of  the  whip  is  too  much.  We  fly.  Hold  fast — I  certainly  expected 
a  spill  before  we  got  to  the  Falls' -village  on  the  Schuylkill,  a  sweet  ro- 
mantic spot,  just  above  where  the  Norristown  Railway  viaduct  crosses 
the  river,  and  near  where  the  beauteous  Wissahiccon  Creek  rushes  over 
its  once  pebbled  bed  to  join  the  river. 

The  fashionable  hotel  here  is  presided  over  by  a  handsome  widow.  We 
sit  under  a  broad  old  portico,  take  a  dram  and  light  a  fresh  cigar ;  lots 
of  other  waggons  (flyers)  are  under  the  sheds,  hitched,  just  to  let  the 
critturs  breathe,  and  their  owners  to  smoke  and  spit  a  little,  and  smile  at 
the  widow.  Away  again  up  the  glen  of  this  beauteous  creek  (it  would 
be  a  river  with  us),  but,  alas!  they  have  quite  spoiled  it,  by  damming  it 
up  to  grind  flower  and  saw  wood.  How  well  I  recollect  this  sweet  sylvan 
scene!  those  noble  hemlocks,  firs,  oaks,  and  hickory  shades,  with  the 
"  woodpeckers  tapping,"  the  blackbirds,  the  robins,  when  in  life's  young 
dream  I  sauntered  here  with  my  flshiug-rod,  knowing  nothing  of  Isaac 
Walton,  in  a  blessed  state  of  ignorance  and  animal  life. 

Winding  up  these  break-neck  hills,  some  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  degrees,  we  got  into  Schoolhouse-lane,  and  dash  into  Germ  an  town, 
at  the  Button  wood-Tree  Hotel — another  house  of  call  for  all  the  fast 
"  waggon"  youth  of  Philadelphia.  If  they  wouldn't  go  quite  so  fast, 
these  rides  would  be,  indeed,  very  delightful;  but  the  sensation  is,  that 
striking  a  stone,  or  the  least  stumble,  would  infallibly  send  us  flying  over 
the  horse's  head,  or  whirl  one  out  a  dozen  yards  in  an  upset,  with  broken 
bones  or  a  broken  neck. 

This  German  town  (anglice,  Hampstead  or  Hendon)  is  a  great  blessing 
to  all  those  easy  enough  to  have  a  country  house  ;  indeed,  a  great  many 
clerks  of  late  years,  and  tradesmen  well  off,  live  here,  coming  backwards 
and  forwards,  six  miles  by  the  railway,  in  half  an  hour,  for  it  is  a  slow  do- 
mestic bit  of  road,  and  its  snorting  fiery  horse  goes  quietly,  to  allow  the 
boys  to  run  on  before  it  occasionally,  or  cross  it,  and  laugh  at  the  danger, 
if  any.  Some  of  the  numerous  passengers  pay  by  the  year  (no  second- 
class  carriages)  ;  a  single  fare  is  fifteen  cents,  or  sevenpence-halfpenny. 
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The  conductor,  a  tall,  dry,  serious  citizen,  who  walks  backwards  and 
forwards  taking  the  cents  or  the  tickets,  is  known  to  all  his  passengers  as 
"  Major/'  and  has  a  friendly  word  at  each  double-armed  chair  as  he 
passes.  He  has  been  "  hollaring  arter  them  ere  young  varmint  to  get 
off  the  rail ;  they'd  better  mind,  1  tell  you,  or  the  "  cars  *  '11  fix  'em  some 
day  yet,  I  guess." 

I  often  came  to  this  breezy,  rocky,  sandy,  upland  Dutch  Tillage,  walk- 
ing its  whole  length  (three  miles)  to  Chesnut  Hill,  where  at  Chew's 
(sometimes  called  Maclanagan's,  for  shortness)  old  house  us  Britishers  had 
a  smart  skirmish  in  the  old  war.  The  turnpike-road  through  the  town  is 
like  all  American  turnpikes,  unspeakably  execrable  ;  no  Englishman  can 
even  imagine  such  a  contrivance  of  stones,  and  holes,  and  ruts,  with 
partial  side  pavements  to  match ;  but  all  this  just  now  constitutes  one  of 
its  beauties,  and  helps  the  delusion  of  being  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
the  great  Keystone  City,  of  which  people  get  tired — towards  Sunday  at 
any  rate. 

In  forty  years  I  see  no  perceptible  change.  The  primitive  Dutch 
have,  indeed,  mostly  died  off,  or  cleared  out  for  the  Ohio,  but  the  stone 
houses  remain,  with  the  very  same  shingle  roofs  I  do  believe.  But  the 
openings,  the  extended  arms  chalked  out  on  each  side,  long  roads  and 
lanes,  are  fast  filling  up  with  every  description  of  board  and  brick  cot- 
tage, villa,  and  lodge,  quite  after  our  own  last  fashions  in  such  things,  but 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  without  gardens  or  lawns,  with  most  rare  ex- 
ceptions, or  of  any  attempt  at  any  ornamental  ground  of  any  sort;  if  there 
is  a  square  bit  at  the  back  called  a  garden,  it  is  simply  fenced  in  for  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  cabbages,  for  there  is  no  market,  and  nothing  whatever 
to  be  had  in  the  town  (yes,  bread  and  milk),  except  at  capricious  intervals, 
and  at  exorbitant  prices!  The  fact  is  truly  American:  nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  minister  to  any  other  body  ;  if  the  thing  or  trade  amounts 
to  a  rich  "placer,"  why  then,  perhaps,  they  take  to  it,  but  with  an  irre- 
gularity truly  independent.  In  short,  the  country  round  is  supplied  by 
the  Philadelphia  market  just  as  it  is  contrived  in  London,  where  every- 
thing is  taken  in  the  first  instance,  and  taken  back  again  into  the  country 
for  ten  or  twelve  miles  round,  only  here  housekeepers  must  take  it  out 
home  themselves,  or  go  without. 

How  many  good  things  there  are  in  the  States  exquisitely  good  ! — but, 
settler,  whoever  you  are,  you  must  take  the  per  contra  in  a  disgusting 
dose,  unless  you  are  indeed  very  young  and  very  green.  Everybody  (ex- 
cept ten  in  a  thousand  of  the  fashionable  world)  does  just  what  they 
please.  There  is  nobody  to  direct  anybody,  nobody  is  in  the  least  con- 
trolled, least  of  all  by  the  daily  papers  or  public  opinion.  Thence  the 
amusing  and  awkward  things  one  witnesses,  and  which  must  be  put  up 
with,  perhaps  smiled  at,  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  that  sweet  frame  of 
mind  which  bursts  forth  in  "  Mark  Tapley"  in  the  words,  "  This  is  jolly — 
comfortable ;"  and  yet  they  are  extremely  like  ourselves,  with  an  inde- 
pendent, convenient,  inconvenient,  transatlantic  difference. 

Captain  Mackinnon  is  the  last  who  has  talked  of  "  domestic  manners." 
He  notices  the  pernicious  way  some  child  was  spoiled  by  its  mother ;  I 
often  see  the  same  thing.  Baby  citizens  are  allowed  to  run  wild  as  the 
Snake  Indians,  and  do  whatever  they  please ;  not  only  mothers  take  no 
notice,  but  fathers  are  equally  deaf  and  blind.     How  it  is  that  these  un- 
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licked  cube,  girls  and  boys,  ever  grow  up  into  staid,  peaceable  citizens,  and 
acquire  fortunes,  and  turn  out  sensible,  sharp  people,  is  the  marvel !  or 
that  they  do  not  die  of  clarified  molasses  and  gobbling  mixtures  of  rich 
food  long  before  they  become  men  and  women  I 

I  betray  no  confidences  when  I  set  down  an  ordinary  dialogue,  which 
may  be  constantly  heard  all  over  the  Union. 

The  girl  or  boy — having  their  plate  full  of  beefsteak,  cornbread, 
poached  eggs,  buckwheat  cakes,  buttered;  the  whole  swimming  in  mo- 
lasses: 

Child* — I  want  some  ham. 

Mother. — Well,  you  ain't  no  room. 

Child. — I  want  some  ham — (louder). 

Mother. — I  guess  you  won't  like  it.  (To  writer.)  Hand  the  ham 
up.  (Helps  the  little  animal.) 

Child. — I  want  some  homany. 

Mother. — My !  well,  any  how,  you  ain't  ate  a'most  nothing.   (Helps.) 

Finally,  the  child,  after  mauling  it  about  in  a  listless  way,  leaves  per- 
force half  the  monstrous  accumulation  in  its  plate  untouched.  Luckily, 
the  boys  are  taken  out  of  their  feeble  hands,  go  to  school,  and  half-edu- 
cate themselves  in  intuitive  crude  knowingness,  but  the  girls  remain  under 
such  mother's  supervision.  As  they  grow  up,  if  well  oS,  the  piano  and 
singing  is  attempted,  but  no  sort  of  judicious  study  or  reading  is  given 
them,  or  any  ordinary  maxims  instilled;  nor  their  hours  or  studies  in  the 
least  regulated,  or  their  tastes  properly  directed ;  neither  method,  order, 
or  industry,  all  is  left  to  settle  itself  any  how — very  often  at  their  own 
caprice  or  whim ;  while,  if  sent  to  school,  they  are  crammed  with  abstruse 
subjects,  perhaps  the  mathematics  or  surgery — in  books  wholly  improper 
for  young  females — or  mineralogy  and  Italian,  or  even  Latin,  but  all  in 
the  most  superficial  way ;  taught  by  schoolmistresses  who  evidently  know 
nothing  themselves,  not  even  the  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  their 
scholars  of  the  hedge-schoolmaster,  of  pleasant  memory.  They  are 
taught  to  dress  fine,  and  dance,  but  the  taste  in  both  left  totally  un- 
guided ;  in  a  word,  everything  is  left  to  their  own  discretion  and  intuitive 
powers  of  finding  out.  The  results  are  occasionally  startling.  And  cer- 
tainly the  young  ladies  do  talk — ye  gods,  how  they  do  talk !  Politics,  the 
stars,  and  globe,  flirtations,  scandal,  chemistry,  daguerreotype,  namby- 
pamby  poetry  (never  of  any  old  or  good,  nor  of  Shakspeare),  but  the 
opera  and  the  last  polkas,  acting,  and  Uncle  Tom.  But,  however  frivo- 
lous, however  misdirected,  the  education  of  the  wealthier  American  girls, 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  great  body  of  our  own  citizens  at 
home.  The  only  novelty  lies  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  it ;  the  bolder 
and  more  independent  carriage  here,  by  which  grown-up  young  ladies 
take  the  lead  of  their  own  still  youngish  mothers,  who  very  often  are  little 
better  than  servants  in  their  own  house,  while  their  dashing  daughters 
are  parading  Chesnut-street,  attending  lectures  on  the  rights  of  women, 
or  actually  coming  out  in  the  Bloomer  costume.  They  are  even  more 
fond  of  balls  and  dancing  than  we  are.  At  several  balls  given  lately,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  custom  of  the  Go-ahead  Firemen  and  Hose  Compa- 
nies, the  great  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the  show  off  of  a  few  greatly 
daring  Bloomers.  Others  ventured  once  or  twice  to  parade  Chesnut-street, 
but  the  boys,  ever  fond  of  mischief,  stared  and  laughed,  and  crowded 
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round  then,  so  that  they  were  fairly  put  out  of  countenance.  This 
Bloomer  idea  is  soon  caught,  and  is  attempted  in  London;  but  here  it 
flourishes  rather  longer,  and  is  not  so  easily  put  down ;  while  various 
halls  and  concert-rooms  are  crowded  by  the  smartly-dressed  youthful  fair, 
who  listen  devoutly  to  a  great  quantity  of  nonsense,  vouching  for  the  strict 
equality  of  the  sexes  by  male  and  female  orators. 

How  far  all  this  may  hold  good  of  the  families  of  the  very  few  retired 
from  trade  on  large  fortunes,  the  "  upper  ten,"  I  know  not;  of  course  they 
are  more  retired,  more  select,  more  prudent,  but  then,  it  must  be  added*, 
that  they  do  not  lead  the  fashion  of  the  day,  either  in  thought,  dress,  or 
equipage ;  their  only  distinction  lies  in  a  larger  house,  situate  in  the 
most  fashionable  quarter — but  let  me  turn  to  the  woods  and  fields.  The 
general  face  of  the  country  here,  and  all  around,  even  close  to  Philadelphia, 
is  peculiar,  and  much  like  what  it  is  along  the  older  cultivated  parts  of 
the  seaboard  from  Maine  to  Carolina,  where  the  sands  and  swamps,  rice- 
fields  and  cotton,  pine  forests  and  lagoons,  give  it  a  new  feature  down  to 
the  Florida*,  This  northern  aspect  is  the  raw  look  of  the  lands  near  the 
Eye,  the  fields  divided  by  post  and  rail  fences,' with  patches  of  woods  here 
and  there,  carefully  preserved,  as  parts  of  the  once  forest,  now  most  valu- 
able. Though,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  their  ploughing  they  beat  us ; 
discarding,  as  they  always  have,  the  slow  lumber  of  three  or  four  horses 
in  a  string,  with  a  man  or  boy  driver,  where  the  horse's  strength  is  one- 
half  thrown  away  tugging  at  the  one  behind  him,  in  our  clumsy  fashion. 

They  plough  as  quick  again,  two  horses  abreast,  guided  by  light  twine 
reins  led  through  the  plough  handles,  the  horses  stepping  out  smartly ; 
old  turf  or  sod  rarely  has  to  be  broke  up,  and  the  soil  is  light ;  hut  if  to 
go  deeper,  or  in  stiffer  land,  they  put  on  four  horses ;  but  the  expedition 
and  neat  economy  of  the  thing  it  is  which  makes  one  wish  our  farmers 
would  adopt  it,  instead  of  the  sluggish  plan  they  still  stick  to,  when  the 
work  of  one  hand  and  one  horse,  at  least,  is  completely  thrown  away, 
besides  double  the  time  into  the  bargain.  Their  "  cradling,"  too,  is  very 
cleverly  done  (the  scythe  with  fingers),  followed  by  a  raker  and  binder. 
The  famous  reaping  machines,  so  vaunted  and  so  uselessly  expensive, 
will  never  be  tried  here  1  The  sensation  and  Juror  created  in  England 
won't  go  down  in  America,  though  they  are  fond  of  the  eclat  it  gave,  to 
help  their  few  hits  at  the  Great  Exhibition ;  but  the  Americans  are  pre- 
eminently a  practical  people,  and  won't  encourage  lumbering,  expensive 
machinery  for  the  sake  of  a  very  doubtful  time  saved !  Again,  they  wisely 
keep  up  their  "  harvest  homes/'  and  help  each  other  as  the  corn-fields 
ripen,  so  that  they  throw  thirty  or  forty  men  into  a  field,  down  with  it, 
shock  it,  and  all  complete  in  a  day ;  making  a  frolic  of  it,  the  evening 
finished  by  an  excellent  supper,  and,  if  they  can  get  a  fiddle,  a  dance. 
In  all  America  I  do  not  think  so  much  damaged  corn  could  be  found 
(from  delay  at  getting  it  housed)  as  I  have  seen  in  one  single  county 
(Kent)  at  home,  owing  to  the  solitary,  dilatory,  peddling  way  our 
farmers  act,  waiting,  it  would  seem,  stupidly  till  the  patience  of  sunny 
days  is  fairly  worn  out,  and  rain  sets  in.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
our  bay  too  often  spoiled — mown  too  slowly ;  the  sunshine  escapes  before 
it  is  all  cut ;  now,  no  crop  requires  so  much  vigorous  promptness ;  with 
our  parishes  swarming  with  the  idle  and  unemployed,  one  sees  two  or 
three  mowers  in  large  fields  and  meadows.     In  America  they  muster  all 
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their  neighbours — down  it  comes  in  a  day,  and  is  really  a  froUc  !  for 
they  laugh,  sing1,  and  feast,  and  make  a  frolic  of  it 

1  stroll  about  Philadelphia  streets  to  find  out  new  things;  oyster- 
cellars  and  shoeblacking-cellars,  so  famous  twenty  years  ago,  are  gone ! 
while  the  negro  population,  in  its  own  "  nigger  quarter"  in  Cedar-street 
and  "  along  south,"  seem  to  me  more  ugly,  poor,  and  ill-dressed  than 
formerly.  The  St  Giles's  of  all  American  cities — what  stuff  we  do  talk 
at  home  about  sentimental  niggers!  Lady  Sutherland  should  take  a 
morning's  ramble  among  these  laughing,  larking  animals !  aping,  in  rags 
or  rainbow  finery,  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  sweet  "  white  niggers" 
of  Stafford  House !  Free  or  slaves,  it  is  all  the  same,  except  that  the 
slaves  are  better  dressed  and  better  fed !  and  not  quite  so  idle,  less  care- 
worn, laugh  more,  for  they  need  not  think  of  to-morrow!  Good 
Heavens !  what  nonsense  our  philanthropists  talk,  and  what  mischief  they 
have  done  our  poor  West  Indies !  I  continue  my  walk  down  Cedar-street, 
the  new-come  Irish  alone  fraternise  with  the  coloured  denizens  of  this 
quarter ;  as  I  pass  the  groups  I  get  a  grin,  or  some  expressive  slang 
greeting,  not  to  tread  on  the  piccaninnies  crawling  about  in  the  sun. 
Jews,  grog-shops,  and  slops  here  do  thrive. 

Beyond  this  south  quarter  the  suburbs  are  called  Kensington  and 
Moyamensing ;  to  the  north,  "  Spring  gardens  "  and  "  northern  liber- 
ties ;"  but  one  hears  nothing  but  our  own  familiar  names  generally,  few 
or  none  of  the  old  melodious  Indian  ones  remain. 

The  wharves  are  filled  with  shipping  and  steamers,  and  smaller  coast- 
ing craft,  all  beautiful  and  excellent  of  their  kind ;  but  the  length  of  this 
noble  river,  120  miles  to  the  sea,  and  its  many  shoals,  prevent  the 
immense  Atlantic  commerce  seen  at  New  York ;  still  the  business  done 
here  and  activity  is  remarkable,  particularly  inland  transport  to  the  Ohio 
and  Far  West. 

We  have  our  river  ship-hulk  chapels ;  but  here,  at  the  foot  of  Spruce- 
street,  I  find  a  handsome  real  wooden  chapel,  with  fine  spire,  afloat, 
chained  to  the  wharf!  This  is  for  seamen,  too,  and  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
Men  may  differ  about  the  good  found  on  the  American  shores,  but 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  every  floating  thing  they  possess — 
they  are  so  admirable ;  many  a  creeping  hour  I  have  "  lost  and  neglected," 
looking  at  their  beautiful  boats,  sloops,  schooners,  smacks,  yawls,  open  or 
decked,  or  half-decked,  with  sliding  centre  keels ;  then  again,  their  noble 
masts  !  and  sails  standing  "  like  a  board !"  with  the  admirable  economy 
and  sea  knowledge  of  all  their  fittings  and  contrivances.  Our  sea  lords 
should  be  bound  'prentice  to  these  real  sailors !  and  should  be  sent  to  study 
in  the  American  naval  yards.  The  floating  docks  at  the  yard  here, 
below  the  city,  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  efficiency;  they 
serve  at  once  as  cradle  and  dock ;  they  could  float  out  a  three-decker ; 
there  is  little  or  nothing  beyond  repairs  doing  here  now,  but  the  Navy- 
yard  is  complete  in  stores,  and  quite  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Philadelphia,  like  all  the  American  towns,  has  doubled  its  population 
within  these  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  it  now  reaches,  I  believe,  half 
a  million.  With  all  the  attributes  of  a  great  city,  with  less  trade,  but  in 
real  riches  it  equals  New  York,  backed  by  a  richer  country,  and  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  trade ;  both  states,  indeed,  go  back  to  the  Ohio  and 
the  great  lakes,  but  Pennsylvania  has  a  larger  proportion  cleared,  and  her 
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farms  are  the  finest  in  the  Union ;  nothing  can  be  richer  than  her  crops ; 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  clover;  cattle  very 
numerous  and  of  excellent  breeds ;  their  horses,  as  in  New  York,  cele- 
brated justly  for  their  trotting  and  high  courage;  but  all  quadrupeds 
seem  to  thrive  and  improve,  all — except  cats ! — but  neither  cats  nor  dogs 
are  much  cared  for,  I  think,  in  the  States.  Dogs,  indeed,  are  plentiful 
enough,  but  so  mixed,  one  seldom  sees  a  pure  breed ;  still  more  rarely 
are  they  made  pets  of,  or  cats  either;  quite  banished  from  all  parlours, 
all  play,  all  familiarity. 

As  in  most  of  the  American  cities,  next  to  the  theatres  (there  are  three 
open  here,  including  Barnum's  Museum)  are  concerts  and  lectures  at  the 
various  "  rooms  "  and  "  halls  "  for  the  amusement  of  the  citizens,  all 
numerously  attended,  often  crammed.  Sunday  evening,  seeing  a  crowd 
round  the  Music-hall  door,  I  went  in  (a  sort  of  Exeter-hall),  paying  six 
cents.  The  place  was  full  of  well-dressed  people,  to  hear  a  lecture  on 
Socialism.  I  was  soon  tired  of  this  eloquent,  mischievous  nonsense, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  harmless  enough ; 
for,  in  America,  nobody  minds  beyond  the  instant  anything  whatever  said 
or  written  ;  they  go  home  and  mind  their  own  inevitable  business.  An- 
other evening  I  went  to  hear  readings  of  Shakspeare,  by  a  tall,  thin,  pale 
lady — more  easy  and  natural,  methought,  than  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble's, 
whose  colourings  struck  me  as  too  affected,  too  violent.  Yet  is  it  difficult 
not  to  overstep  "the  modesty  of  nature ;"  a  difficulty  none  of  our  actors 
ever  attempt.  Still,  our  beloved  bard  exists,  if  not  to  the  public,  at  least 
in  our  closets.  Of  our  two  publics,  I  do  verily  believe  the  American  will 
be  the  first  to  recover  some  little  perception  of  his  omniscient  beauties. 
In  this  respect  their  pits  and  galleries  are  not  so  very  contemptible  as 
ours,  and  do  not  laugh  and  roar  so  very  often  in  the  wroug  place  ;  and 
are  infinitely  more  sparing  of  that  noisy  applause  so  prostituted  among 
ourselves. 

The  gods  here,  indeed,  make  noise  enough,  but  not  at  all  meant  as 
flattering  to  the  actors.  But  to  one  or  two  more  positive  concerns.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  by  the  Fairmount  Waterworks — the  facility  is  envi- 
able— the  great  reservoir  being  only  three  miles  off,  on  its  hill,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  as  if  nature  had  so  meant  it,  as  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  pure  water  for  this  great  city  ;  it  commands  the  highest 
buildings,  and  is  conducted  very  cleverly  along  all  the  streets.  The  water 
and  fire  plugs  are  constantly  turned  on,  rushing  along  the  gutters  in  all 
directions,  cleaning  the  streets,  or  putting  out  fires,  on  which  attempts,  at 
least,  there  is  a  constant  and  vast  consumption. 

The  markets  here  equal  the  New  York  ones  in  richness  and  profusion ; 
the  one  held  in  the  greatest  commercial  street,  Market  or  High-street,  is 
full  half  a  mile  long,  under  covered  arcades,  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
from  the  wharf  on  the  Delaware  (where  the  first  section  is  the  fish 
market)  up  to  Ninth-street ;  but  the  country  waggons  (and  pair)  backed 
into  the  pavement  each  side,  and,  side  by  side,  extend  almost  to  Broad- 
street,  or  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  full  mile.  The  profusion  is  quite 
charming.  The  things,  in  their  season,  not  seen  with  us,  are  the  Indian 
corn,  to  boil  as  a  vegetable ;  sweet  potatoes,  much  eaten,  and  very  good  ; 
persimons,  hiccory  nuts,  and  shelbarks,  ground  nuts,  cranberries,  huckle- 
berries,   pumpkins   aud   calabashes,    water    melons,  dried   apples  and 
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peaches  (cut  small),  sour  krout,  and  fifty  other  roots  and  fruits  peculiar  to 
this  country.  All  the  poultry  large  and  fine,  hut  looking  yellow  and  ill- 
plucked  ;  but  very  moderate  in  price,  comparatively. 

Considering  the  great  quantities  of  the  supply,  tne  prices  appear  rather 
high— certainly  very  much  higher  these  last  five-and-twenty  years ; 
poultry  and  meat,  of  all  sorts,  less  than  in  London ;  butter  and  eggs 
iearer.  Fish  is  cheap.  They  have  no  soles;  hut  among  others  we 
have  not  is  the  shad,  an  excellent  fish ;  I  think  it  is  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
salmon.  I  do  not  see  any  turbot  or  John  Dory,  but  their  piles  of  oysters 
are  prodigious. 

One  thing  struck  me  forcibly.  How  is  it  that  bread  is  not  much 
cheaper  here  than  in  England,  in  so  grain -growing  a  state  as  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  touching  the  Ohio,  too,  where  flour  is  quite  a  drug  ?  nay,  the 
Wilmington  flour  mills,  on  the  Brandywine,  a  few  miles  down  the  Dela- 
ware (a  town  of  mills),  grinds  flour  enough,  one  would  think,  for  half  the 
Union. 

And  yet  the  bakers  keep  the  daily  bread  here  at  the  fountain-head  not 
a  bit  cheaper  than  in  London.  This  is  the  proof  of  the  pudding  ;  and 
how  satisfactory  it  is  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  our  own  honest  bakers, 
we  have  got  our  bread  down  to  sixpence  the  quartern  loaf.  I  do  not 
find  the  fancy  bread  here  so  nice  as  our  own,  and,  as  to  pastry-cooks, 
they  are,  besides  being  much  more  expensive,  a  hundred  years  behind 
ours.  They  affect  the  French  trash — no  fruit,  all  paste  and  sugar — and 
bon-bon  insipidities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  keep  of  horses  at  livery  stables  is  higher  than 
with  us  in  London,  and  in  a  very  slovenly  fashion,  which  need  not  at  all 
astonish,  all  the  stablemen  being  either  English  or  Irish  in  a  transition 
state,  getting  too  independent  to  work  at  all,  except  for  themselves. 

I  have  glanced  at  the  short,  little,  domestic,  easy  railroad  of  six  miles 
to  Germantown,  with  its  serious  conductor,  the  Major.  Its  station  is  in 
Ninth-street ;  coming  in  from  the  country,  along  the  centre  of  the  street, 
its  quiet  speed  slackened  to  a  gentle  trot,  ringing  its  bell,  perhaps  a 
waggon  or  cart  trotting  along  amicably  beside  it  This  well-behaved 
town  and  country  engine,  or  horse  and  rail  plan  of  bringing  the  trains 
well  in  towards  a  central  station,  holds  good  in  most  of  the  cities.  There 
are  three  other  stations,  one  westward,  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
state,  crossing  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  Ohio;  another  great  one 
to  Baltimore;  and  one,  of  some  forty  miles  north,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  by  Norristown,  chiefly  used  as  the  great  coal  mart  As,  how- 
ever, all  their  snorting  iron  horses  are  not  so  sure  as  the  Major's,  the 
Ohio  "  cars  n  trot  away  with  four  or  eight  capital  horses — mules  some- 
times— from  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  in  High  and  Broad-streets, 
crossing  the  Schuylkill  bridge,  and  hooking  on  the  engine  on  the  further 
bank.  In  the  same  way  the  Baltimore  line  is  trotted  from  near  the  same 
point,  in  the  open  street,  and  crosses,  lower  down,  to  the  south-west ;  its 
course,  by  Wilmington,  Newcastle,  and  across  the  Susquehanna  in  a 
steamer.  In  this  way  they  avoid  the  preposterous  expenses  of  buying  up 
whole  streets,  as  in  our  "  South- Western,"  extended  to  the  Waterloo-road. 
Even  the  Americans  stare  at  the  enormous  outlay  of  our  railroads,  and  it 
hangs,  of  course,  like  a  millstone  round  our  necks,  no  matter  how  much 
the  traffic  has  increased. 
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The  famous  oU  State-house  did  contain  Peel's  Museum,  but,  of  late 
years,  Barnum  finds  all  museums,  and  joins  a  theatre  to  it ;  when  the 
play  is  oyer  you  walk  about  among  the  stuffed  specimens,  if  you  are  not 
tired  enough  already ;  and  very  awful  specimens  they  are.  The  expres- 
sion given  exceeds  all  power  of  face,  particularly  if  it  is  meant  to  express 
serious  dignity.  They  have  made  a  rare  example  of  our  Queen,  who 
stands  among  the  Union's  own  great  men  in  a  glass  case  ;  but,  I  think,  a 
whole  living  band  in  wax  was  the  most  stunning  thing  ;  it  was  lucky  that 
the  barrels,  or  the  bellows,  were  on  an  intermittent  plan,  and  had  some 
mercy  on  one's  ears. 

The  best  things  are  die  Indian  dresses,  weapons,  and  ornaments, 
always  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  beautiful. 

One  of  the  lions  of  Philadelphia  is  the  Mint — I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
did  not  see  it,  though  very  easy  of  access,  as  all  the  public  buildings  are  in 
America,  very  much  to  their  credit.  On  the  whole,  Philadelphia  is  a 
very  rich,  fine,  pleasant  city,  embracing  almost  every  luxury  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  healthy  too,  the  fever  and  ague  being  con- 
fined to  the  banks  of  its  two  rivers.  Mysterious  as  the  Marema  of  Tus- 
cany or  the  Pontine  Marshes — for  it  is  not  exactly  from  dense  forests,  or 
more  or  less  elevation,  or  the  presence  of  water — they  say  they  have  lees 
of  it  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  most  of  the  villas  and  country  seats 
were  shut  up  and.  going  to  ruin.  Still,  here,  any  Englishman  may  live 
very  pleasantly  (when  quite  disgusted  with  his  own  government),  if  he  is 
a  man  of  fortune,  and  if  he  defies  excessive  heat  and  excessive  cold,  and 
can  laugh  at  mosquitoes !  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  almost  any  city 
of  the  Union,  except  that  the  heat  and  the  mosquitoes  keep  getting  more 
and  more  awful  as  ne  passes  to  the  southward  beyond  Virginia,  or  west- 
ward towards  the  Ohio.  True,  there  are  other  things  to  consult  besides 
mere  physical  comforts.  I  have  no  letters,  and  will  not  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  best  tone  of  society ;  from  what  I  so  far  see,  I  should  say  the 
Americans  here  care  less  about  sociability  and  intimate  friendships  than 
we  do  ;  they  rarely  give  dinners,  but  this  dansantes  occasionally,  where, 
however,  youth  is  indispensable.  The  married  and  middle-aged  are 
barely  tolerated ;  and  wall-flowers  must  make  up  their  minds  good  fifteen 
years  before  it  becomes  essential  with  us. 

By  good  luck,  I  am  spared  any  anathemas  against  the  monster-hotels  ; 
they  abound  here  as  in  all  then*  cities ;  as  barracks  they  are  perfect, 
much  more  comfortable,  perhaps,  than  our  horse  guards'  at  Knights- 
bridge.  I  see  they  have  nearly  finished  a  giant  structure  to  outdo  all 
the  others  in  Chesnut-street,  to  make  up  two  or  three  hundred  beds,  and 
cut  the  Astor  out  if  possible  (for  there  is  an  immense  rivalry  between 
the  States).  It  is  got  up  by  a  company,  and  truly  it  may  whip  them  all 
to  "  immortal  smash." 

The  Fire  and  Hose  Companies  we  are  familiar  with,  and  the  frequent 
fires  ;  the  State-house  bell,  by  its  numbered  tolls,  telling  them  in  what 
quarter  the  fire  is.  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  night  without  a  fire ; 
often  two  or  three.  It  is  pretty  well  known  not  half  are  by  accident ; 
and  yet  nobody  is  accused  or  ever  found  out  by  the  police  ;  or  by  any- 
body eke.  Indeed,  a  good  big  fire  is  considered  good  amusement ;  it's 
good  for  trade,  and  fine  fun  for  the  boys  and  rabble,  who  help  to  drag 
along  the  engines,  led  by  the  engine  captain,  who  with  his  trumpet 
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keeps  hoo-hooing  ahead  with  all  his  lungs.  The  firemen  fight  their  own 
ring  clearance  at  the  fires ;  no  police  ever  helps,  but  they  stand  by  each 
other,  and  are  too  strong  for  the  mob.  They  are  rewarded  mforo  conscien- 
tue — citizens  fork  out  according  to  their  consciences.  To  me,  from  all  I 
can  hear,'  it  is  a  puzzle  how  these  young  men  like  so  much  trouble  and 
fag  (night  and  day),  pay  less  and  almost  thankless !  They  build  fine 
engine-houses,  too ;  the  engines  alone  are  very  expensive,  but  their  pride 
is  touched — they  are  an  order — fast — military! — bands,  balls — belles! 
flowers  and  hearts  are  yielded ! — voila,  le  pourquoi  ? 

Can  one  wonder  the  Americans  sent  us  nothing  but  utilities  in  art ;  all 
its  taste  and  beauty  here  (except  afloat)  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed. 
Pictures,  wretched  daubs ;  a  poor,  flimsy  portrait-painter  or  two  may  still 
pick  up  a  few  dollars  in  spite  of  the  daguerreotypes  which  eye  you  with  a 
grim  sternness  at  every  window ;  but  all  the  fine  arts  are  given  up  to 
foreigners.  French  and  Germans  take  the  lead  in  decorations,  and  all 
the  lighter  fashions  and  elegancies. 

No;  one  must  not  look  for  taste  of  a  high  order,  or  the  refined 
elegance  in  anything,  equal  to  Europe ;  nor  is  it  at  all  essential,  it  will 
come  fast  enough,  I  dare  say,  when  they  are  less  surfeited  by  the  plethora 
of  good  living ;  and  when  they  will  have  to  repine  and  grumble  at  the 
corruptions  and  anomalies  of  a  more  refined  state  of  things. 


BEAUTIES  OF  SICILY.* 


Lord  Palmerston  has  observed  of  Sicily,  that  although  a  fine  island 
full  of  natural  resources,  and  inhabited  by  a  highly-gifted  people,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  large  enough  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a 
really  independent  country  ;  and  were  it  entirely  separated  from  Naples, 
it  would  soon  run  the  risk  of  becoming  an  object  of  contest  for  foreign 
influence,  and  of  sinking  at  last  into  the  condition  of  satellite  to  some  of 
the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  so  only  in  the  present  day,  it  has  always  been  so.  Islanded, 
and  yet  in  proximity  to  great  continents,  varied  in  configuration,  fertile 
in  soil,  and  lovely  in  climate,  Sicily  has  been  always  envied  by  the  do- 
minating powers  of  the  world.  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths, 
Byzantines,  Saracens,  Normans,  Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  Austrians, 
and  Neapolitans;  nay,  even  the  English,  have  ruled  there  in  succession. 
The  family  of  Nelson  still  hold  property  at  Bronte,  at  the  western  foot 
of  Etna.  Amid  such  successive  invasions,  the  history  and  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Sicilians  themselves  remains  a  puzzle  for  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society. 

What  is  more  to  our  purpose  now,  is  that  with  these  successive  con- 
quests, art,  science,  and  poetry  have  still,  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the 

*  Pictures  from  Sicily.  By  the  author  of  "Forty  Days  in  the  Desert."  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
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Greek  colonies,  been  naturalised  on  this  beautiful  island.  Then  arose 
those  noble  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  still  adorn  its  shores,  and  which 
have  been  succeeded  by  all  that  is  quaint  and  characteristic  in  Saracenic 
and  Norman  architecture.  With  its  unequalled  scenic  advantages  super- 
added to  its  wealth  in  art,  where  is  there  a  country  so  worthy  of  panora- 
mic representation  as  Sicily  ? 

In  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  disputed  the 
palm  of  excellence.  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  and  Theron,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  are  both  celebrated  in  the  immortal  poems  of  Pindar  for 
their  victories  at  the  Olympic  games.  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
Archimedes,  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Hiero.  Car* 
thage  and  Rome  rather  detracted  from,  than  added  to,  either  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  or  the  resources  of  the  island.  With  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire :  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  the  conversion 
of  Sicilian  cities  into  episcopal  sees,  gave  a  new  direction  to  art  and  to 
intellectual  culture,  and  when  the  chief  cities  once  more  changed  masters 
and  became  the  seats  of  Mussulman  amirs,  the  same  elegant  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Arabs,  the  same  arts  and  sciences,  the  same  architecture 
and  husbandry,  which  adorned  the  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  were 
transplanted  to  a  soil  no  less  congenial  for  their  development. 

Thus,  when  the  iron-clad  Norman  knights  arrived,  they  found  the  island 
already  full  of  the  people  of  all  nations,  having  different  laws,  language, 
religion,  manners,  and  customs.  These  respective  differences  the  Nor- 
mans had  the  good  sense  to  leave  untouched.  Architecture  was  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit  with  most  of  their  kings,  and  hence  the  strong  castles 
nestled  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  the  stern  monasteries,  and 
other  rock-secluded  ecclesiastical  editices ;  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful 
palaces  that  adorn  the  sea-girt  island.  Brief  as  was  the  career  of  the 
Normans  in  Sicily,  it  was  almost  unexampled  in  brilliancy,  and  it  left 
behind  it,  both  in  the  institutions  and  monuments  of  the  country,  magnifi- 
cent memorials  of  what  it  once  had  been. 

From  that  period  to  our  own  day,  having  no  longer  a  resident  king, 
Sicily  has  never  ceased  to  experience  all  the  evils  arising  from  a  distant 
monarch  and  a  delegated  sway — the  invasion  of  parliamentary  privilege 
— the  encroachment  of  the  barons — disregard  of  all  public  improvements 
in  roads,  edifices,  or  defences — decline  of  art  and  manufactures,  industry 
and  commerce,  and  consequent  degradation  of  the  people. 

If  two  prominent  points  remain  then  still  to  attract  the  stranger  to 
Sicily,  it  is  her  truly  interesting  and  remarkable  monuments,  her  unri- 
valled scenery,  and  beautiful  climate.  Who  will  not  be  delighted  to 
follow  Mr.  Bartlett  in  his  pen  and  pencil  illustrations  of  this  most  lovely 
island  ?  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  travel  in  such  company  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  jog-trot  un  illustrated  book  of  travels.  With  a  good  map, 
an  excellent  picture,  and  a  clear,  if  not  eloquent  description  to  help  us, 
we  have  at  the  onset  Messina  placed  as  distinctly  before  us  as  if  we  were 
on  the  spot.  The  character  of  the  country,  the  town  and  harbour  spread 
before  us,  the  straits,  the  town  of  Reggio,  and  the  snow-tipped  Calabrian 
mountains  of  the  opposite  side.     What  more  could  be  desired  ? 

Then  again,  Etna,  that  terrible  wonder  of  Sicily ;  we  have  the  fiery 
mountain  from  half  a  dozen  points  of  view ;  not  the  least  interesting  that 
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from  Nioolosi ;  we  have  a  graphic  account  of  an  ascent ;  a  pencil  sketch 
of  the  well-known  Casa  Inglese,  supposed  to  he  destroyed  in  the  late 
eruptions ;  and  a  journey  round  the  foot  of  the  monster  volcano,  including 
descriptions  of  the  massive  Norman  square  keep  and  Castle  of  Paterno, 
exactly  like  our  Rochester  and  London  towers  ;  Bronte,  with  its  con* 
vents  ;  and  Randazzo,  like  a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  preserved  as  a  ca- 
riosity, with  its  gloomy  walls  overhanging  a  ravine,  its  Norman  churches, 
and  streets  of  coeval  architecture,  subsisting  almost  unaltered  to  the  pre* 
sent  day. 

The  carriage-road  from  Messina  to  Catania  follows  the  shores  of  the 
Faro,  and  displays  very  pleasing  scenery  all  the  way.  It  is,  indeed,  com- 
parable with  the  famous  Riviera  of  the  Genoese  coast,  and  is  hardly  leas 
beautiful.  Lofty  mountains  descend  to  the  sea,  leaving  a  narrow  view  of 
richly-cultivated  plain,  sprinkled  with  towns  and  villages ;  while  a  broad 
margin  of  white  sand  runs  along  the  shore,  and  masses  of  rock  have 
fallen  into  the  transparent  water.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  is  one  of  the 
few  relics  of  English  dominion  that  are  met  with  amid  the  motley 
remains  on  the  island.  It  is  the  fort  of  St.  Akssio,  which  stands  upon  a 
bold  promontory,  commanding  a  view  of  Messina  on  one  side,  and  Taor- 
mina  on  the  other. 

Insignificant  as  this  latter  place  is  now,  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  cities  in  all  Sicily.  It  was  the  last  place  that  held  out 
against  the  Saracens,  and  it  withstood  the  Normans  for  six  long  months. 
At  present  the  chief  relics  are  the  theatre  and  some  beautiful  morceaus 
of  Norman  architecture,  and  the  view  from  Taormina  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  all  Sicily. 

"No  one,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  "  who  has  seen  the  sunrise  from  this 
glorious  spot  can  ever  forget  it.  Almost  at  our  feet  was  the  immense 
expanse  of  murmuring  sea ;  below,  the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  theatre 
and  the  broken  arches  of  the  proscenium,  overhung  by  tremendous  rocks 
half  covered  with  tufts  of  cactus — the  town  upon  its  beetling  precipice 
—the  winding  shore,  all  the  way  from  Syracuse  to  Messina — with  the 
stupendous  mass  of  Etna  towering  above  everything  beside." 

Beyond  this,  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  haunted  with  classic  and  poetical 
associations,  first  we  have  Naxos,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  in 
Sicily ;  next,  the  staircase  of  Aci,  where  tradition  places  the  murder  of 
the  shepherd  by  his  rival  Polyphemus  ;  also  the  Castle  of  Aci,  beetling 
over  precipitous  rooks,  the  singular  cluster  of  rocky  islets  called  Scopuli 
Cydopum,  and  the  port  of  Ulysses. 

Catania,  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  cities  in  the  island,  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  appearance  with  its  domes  and  towers,  surrounded  by 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Within,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  churches,  monasteries,  and  charitable  institutions,  dirt,  dilapi- 
dation, and  neglect  of  decency  and  comfort,  give  an  air  of  shabbiness  even 
to  its  finest  squares  and  piazzas.  Leaving  Catania  for  Syracuse,  a  rich 
and  fertile,  but,  nevertheless,  melancholy-looking  plain,  watered  by  the 
Simeto,  is  traversed,  as  also  Lentini,  a  poor  town  afflicted  with  malaria. 
This  is  followed  by  a  rough  tract,  interspersed  with  a  wild  growth  of 
oleander  and  scented  myrtle  ;  next  the  town  of  Augusta,  having  a  good 
harbour,  but  now  a  lifeless,  melancholy  place  ;  then  the  site  of  Thapsus, 
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and  finally  Syracuse  itself— the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Grecian  colo- 
nic*, bat  now  a  mere  ruin,  although  ocular  proof  still  remains  of  the 
immense  extent  of  the  ancient  city  in  the  remains  of  its  outer  circuit  of 
fortifications.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  a  long  ride  from  the  modern  town  to 
the  extremity  of  the  former  city.  Tombs  cut  in  the  crags,  and  traces  of 
foundations  are  seen  all  around ;  but  hyacinths  and  wild  plants  start 
from  the  crevices  of  the  cliff,  which  once  was  a  crowded  quarter  of*  the 
city,  and  where  now  no  sound  arises  but  that  of  mules  clattering  over  the 
stony  track.  Beyond  lies  the  island  of  Ortygia,  fortified  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  covered  by  the  modern  town.  On  the  nearer  side  the 
smaller  port,  and  on  the  further  the  great  harbour,  so  often  the  scene  of 
naval  conflict.  Then  again,  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  the  unhealthy 
▼alley  of  the  Anapus,  and  in  whose  marshy  banks  still  flourishes  the 
papyrus,  now  only  met  with  on  the  Nile,  south  of  Khartum.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  also  the  latomia,  or  quarries,  from  which  the  ancient 
city  was  built,  subsequently  used  as  prisons,  and  which  present  a  series 
of  strikingly  picturesque  scenes.  Connected  with  these  is  the  great  ex* 
cavation  known  as  the  "  Ear  of  Dionysius." 

Notwithstanding  all  its  claims  to  interest,  Mr.  Bartlett  says  few  will 
be  inclined  to  protract  their  stay  in  so  dreary  and  sickly  a  place  as  modern 
Syracuse  beyond  a  day  or  two,  devoted  to  the  examination  of  its  an- 
tiquhes.  Yet,  from  hence  to  Girgenti,  there  is  but  a  mule  path  to  pro- 
ceed onwards.  The  inns  are  also  wretched,  abounding  in  vermin,  but 
destitute  of  larder  or  cellar ;  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  island,  except 
for  its  natural  beauties,  appears  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state  of  filth  and 
misery.  Amid  such  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  travel,  Terranova, 
where  JSschylus  met  his  death  by  the  fall  of  a  tortoise  upon  his  head,  nor 
Ah'cata,  nor  Palma,  which  succeed  to  it,  appear  to  present  any  attrac- 
tions to  the  traveller.  The  track  is  very  solitary,  and  it  is  but  rarely 
that  the  passenger  falls  in  with  anything  but  a  flock  of  silken-haired 
goats,  and  a  shepherd  wrapped  in  his  huge  brown  cloak  and  sheep-skin 
leggings.  But  the  wild  heaths  over  which  the  road  passes  are  fragrant 
with  myrtle ;  and  in  the  season  of  spring  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  enamelled  with  hyacinths.  Through  scenery  thus  wildly  pleasing  the 
traveller,  after  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage,  opmes  at  length  in  sight  of 
the  white  walls  of  Girgenti. 

The  ancient  Agrigentum,  proverbial  for  die  luxury  and  elegance  of 
its  citizens,  stood  in  a  most  noble  and  happily-chosen  situation.  The 
city,  and  its  temples  and  acropolis,  occupied  an  immense  platform,  every- 
where defended  by  precipitous  rocks,  the  highest  part  1200  feet  above 
the  sea,  of  which,  and  as  well  as  of  all  the  surrounding  country,  it  com- 
manded a  magnificent  prospect.  What  was  formerly  city  is  now  covered 
with  luxuriant  groves  of  £gf  orange,  and  olive ;  and  the  modern  town, 
"  as  foul  and  fetid  as  the  face  of  nature  is  fair  and  smiling,"  occupies 
what  was  only  acropolis — as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  East.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  starting  from  the  Rupe  Atenea,  the  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous rock  which  forms  the  north-west  angle  of  the  site,  every  here 
and  there  are  remains  of  temples  of  old ;  some  of  which,  as  the  temple 
of  Concord,  are  still  almost  entire.  On  the  Rupe  Atenea  alone  are  re- 
mains of  two  temples — those  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva.     At  the  south- 
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east  angle,  on  the  commanding  brink  of  the  precipice,  separated  by  a 
short  interval,  stand  two  temples  of  Doric  architecture,  the  nearer  dedi- 
cated to  Juno  Lucina,  presenting  an  incomparably  picturesque  group  of 
columns,  some  upright  and  others  prostrate,  or  thrown  in  wild  confusion 
around  ;  the  second,  that  of  Concord,  still  apparently  entire.  The  com- 
bination of  these  temples  with  the  scenery  around  them,  renders  this  part 
of  Girgenti  almost  unique  in  beauty.  "Never,  perhaps,"  says  Mr. 
Bartlett,  "  was  there  an  instance  in  which  the  admirable  taste  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  position  of  their  edifices  more  remarkaby  displayed 
than  here.  Art  and  nature  are  made  mutually  to  enhance  each  other. 
From  whatever  point  we  view  the  temples,  they  are  a  glorious  adornment 
of  the  scene ;  while  the  view  from  them  is  no  less  magnificent  and  com- 
manding, over  plains,  valleys,  and  mountains,  around  whose  every  outline 
is  romantic,  and  the  distant  sea,  of  a  soft  and  slumberous  azure,  which 
expands  towards  the  southern  horizon.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene 
that  we  may  comprehend  something  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
that  intense  feeling  for  beauty  which  was  the  predominant  element  of 
their  existence." 

The  temple  of  Concord,  suposed  to  have  been  erected  after  the  Panic 
war,  stands  in  lonely  beauty  near  the  edge  of  the  rock,  silent  and  for- 
saken, except  by  flocks  of  goats  that  browse  among  the  odoriferous 
shrubs.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  most  colossal  in  scale,  is  now  a 
shapeless  heap  of  ruins.  Of  the  temple  of  Hercules  but  a  single  column 
is  now  standing.  Of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  or  Castor  and  Pollux, 
there  remains  but  a  picturesque  fragment  of  two  Doric  columns,  and  a 
portion  of  the  entablature.  Such  is  a  glance  at  the  principal  remains 
of  the  once  splendid  and  luxurious  city. 

Sciacca,  the  birthplace  of  Agathocles,  celebrated  for  its  hot  sulphur 
baths,  is  now  a  small  port,  that  exhibits  some  little  bustle.  Selinunte 
(ancient  Selinus)  is  a  wide-spread  mass  of  ruins,  in  which  a  few  pillars 
alone  remain  upright  amidst  a  wilderness  of  fallen  blocks.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  and  the  site  is  given  up  to  utter  and  awful 
desolation. 

Passing  from  the  south  to  the  north  coast,  by  Castel  Vetrano,  Salemi, 
an  ancient  and  picturesque  town  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  overtopped  by  the 
mouldering  remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  and  overlooking  a  wide  expanse 
of  corn-covered  plains  and  hills,  Calatafimi  (Rala,  a  castle),  with  its 
hedges  of  immense  aloes,  the  traveller  comes  suddenly  upon  a  most 
majestic  vision — the  temple  of  Segeste,  standing  in  lonely  sublimity  on  a 
lofty  precipice,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  craggy  mountains, 
closed  in  by  the  graceful  peaks  of  Eryx.  "  The  startling  manuer,"  Mr. 
Bartlett  says,  "  in  which  we  were  introduced  to  this  glorious  combination 
of  nature  and  art,  produced  a  most  vivid  impression,  affording  another 
and  most  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  placed 
their  edifices,  so  as  to  harmonise  with,  and  be  heightened  by,  the  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  scenery." 

The  temple  of  Segeste,  simple  in  form,  colossal  in  its  proportions,  and 
complete  in  its  exterior  except  the  roof,  is  unquestionably  the  grandest  in 
the  whole  island.  Standing  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  prrecipice,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  lofty,  desolate  mountains,  with  little  or  no 
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vegetation,  it  impresses  the  most  careless  spectator  with  a  feeling  of  over- 
powering awe,  akin  to  that  which  it  was  intended  to  produce  in  the  mind 
of  the  worshipper  of  old.  Close  by  is  the  theatre,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  any  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  distance  Mount  Eryx,  where  was  the  temple 
of  Venus  Erycina — the  most  sensual  of  all  the  heathen  establishments — 
whose  priestesses  were  chosen  for  their  beauty,  and  to  whose  support  the 
revenues  of  several  cities  were  appropriated.  Segesta,  oriEgesta,  was  one 
of  the  oldest  colonies  in  the  island,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin. 
iEneas  landed  at  its  tower — 

Whose  hollow  earth  Anchises'  bones  contains, 
And  where  a  prince  of  Trojan  lineage  reigns ! 

Little  remains  more  to  be  recorded  of  the  fairy  island  save  a  word  or 
two  for  Palermo,  its  modern  capital.  There  the  hotels  are  good,  the 
streets  handsome,  although  rather  remarkable  for  shirt  scenery  and 
ranges  of  overhanging  galleries.  like  most  southern  towns,  Palermo 
presents  a  strange  and  incongruous  admixture  of  magnificence  and  mean- 
ness, of  stench  and  splendour.  Its  numerous  convents  and  monasteries 
constitute  a  very  gloomy  feature  in  its  social  as  well  as  its  architectural 
condition. 

The  sumptuous  palaces  of  La  Cuba  and  La  Ziza  preserve  the  monu- 
mental interest  of  Saracenic  times;  the  Palazzo  Reale,  the  Capella 
Reale,  La  Martorana,  and  many  other  edifices,  still  records  the  epoch  of 
Norman  rule.  The  celebrated  cathedral  of  Palermo  was  founded  by 
Walter  Ofamilio,  the  Englishman,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Good. 
The  architecture  of  Sicily  is,  however,  like  its  language  and  the  blood  of 
its  people,  modified  by  the  admixture  of  Greek,  Arabic,  Norman,  and 
Spanish  types.  The  pointed  style  which  first  appear  in  this  magnificent 
building,  undergoes  further  transitions  in  the  Monasterio  della  Pieta,  San 
Francisco  di  Assisi,  and  others.  The  Palazzo  dei  Tribunali,  the  Ospe- 
dale  Grande  and  the  Vecchio  Dogana  are  the  best  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture.  The  Marina,  at  Palermo,  is  avowedly  the  most  beautiful 
promenade  in  Europe.  The  botanical  garden  is  a  perfect  garden  of 
At  mid  a.  Monte  Pellegrino  is  another  Gibraltar — without  the  fortifi- 
cations. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  convents  of  Santa  Maria  di  Gesu,  of 
Norman  foundation,  buried  in  the  most  beautiful  vegetation ;  the  church 
and  monastery  of  Santo  Spirito,  where  is  that  oft-spoken-of  collection  of 
skeletons,  among  which  may  be  seen  soldiers  in  all  their  regimental  finery, 
and  females  in  white  kid  gloves,  their  skulls  grinning  horribly  from  the 
midst  of  ribbons  and  laces.  Far  more  worthy  of  visit  are  the  convent  of 
San  Martino,  than  which  few  palaces  are  more  vast  or  inspiring,  and  the 
magnificent  Norman  cathedral  of  Monreale.  The  suburban  villas,  espe- 
cially at  Bagaria,  are  also  gems  of  eccentricity  and  fantastic  taste,  ex- 
pended on  the  most  bountiful  of  all  soils,  and  the  most  lovely  of  all 
climates.  Who  would  not  travel,  at  this  gloomy  season — which  he  can  do 
with  Mr.  Bartlett's  book  in  hand,  without  moving  from  his  arm-chair— 
in  this  island  so  redolent  of  beauties  ? 
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LITERARY     LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

No.  V. — Miss  Mitford. 

It  has  been  observed  by  an  intelligent  and  graceful  foreign  writer — 
who  has  been  styled  the  Addison  of  his  own  country's  literature* — that 
whereas  in  some  lands  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  nation,  and  are  the  only  fixed  abodes  of  elegant  and  cultured  society, 
while  the  country  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  boorish  peasantry,  in 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  metropolis  is  a  mere  gathering  place,  or 
general  rendezvous  of  the  polite  classes,  where  they  devote  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  year  to  a  hurry  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  having  indulged 
this  kind  of  carnival,  return  again  to  the  apparently  more  congenial 
habits  of  rural  life.f  Hence  Geoffrey  Crayon's  warning  to  the  stranger 
who  would  correctly  appreciate  English  character,  not  to  confine  his  ob- 
servations to  London,  but  to  examine  our  rural  life.  The  traveller,  he 
says,  "  must  go  forth  into  the  country  ;  he  must  sojourn  in  villages  and 
hamlets ;  he  must  visit  castles,  villas,  farm-houses,  cottages ;  he  must 
wander  through  parks  and  gardens,  along  hedges  and  green  lanes  ;  he 
must  loiter  about  country  churches,  attend  wakes  and  fairs,  and  oilier 
rural  festivals ;  and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  conditions,  and  all 
their  habits  and  humours."  As  for  him  who  travels  not,  and  is  depen- 
dent on  books  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  village  life  and  rural  charac- 
teristics of  England,  few  records  can  compete  with  those  of  Miss  Mitford, 
in  quaint  adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  in  graphic  sketches  from 
nature  at  first  hand,  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  diversified  topics  under 
review,  and  in  a  quiet,  home-bred  humour,  itself  racy  of  the  soil.  Like 
Geoffrey  Crayon  himself,  she  may  be  chargeable  with  occasionally  ideal- 
ising and  over-beautifying  her  favourite  scenery  and  her  pet  protegh ; 
but  every  hearty  English  soul  must  acknowledge  her  skill  in  the  difficult 
art  of  description. 

The  "  difficult"  art  of  description  ?  Is  that  a  tenable  phrase  ?  Does 
not,  on  the  contrary,  every  free  Briton  who  writes  letters — and  a  prodi- 

§ious  per  centage  of  the  population  must  own  that  soft  impeachment,  in 
lese  day 8  when  Rowland  Hill  and  the  schoolmaster  are  both  abroad, 
and  have  met,  and  mutually  embraced — does  not  every  retailer  of  pot- 
hooks fancy  himself,  herself,  or  (duly  to  accommodate  the  scale  to  tender 
years)  itself,  a  powerful  hand  at  describing,  be  the  object  described  what 
it  may,  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  the  penny  wax- works  ?  Is  it  allowable 
to  call  that  difficult  which,  by  hypothesis,  all  can  do ;  and  which,  by 
postulate,  all  can  do  well? 

To  describe  external  objects,  one  by  one,  says  Christopher  North,  is 
no  doubt  easy ;  and  accordingly  it  is  often  done  very  well.     But — as  he 

*  " .  .  .  .  The  genius  of  Washington  Irving— the  Goldsmith,  nay,  even  the 
Addison  of  America."— Lord  Mahon's  •«  History  of  England,"  vol.  v.,  p.  101. 

t  "The  Sketch  Book."  Miss  Mitford  has  modelled  her  style,  perhaps  too 
closely,  on  that  of  this  agreeable  Miscellany,  and  its  still  more  entertaining  com- 
panion, "  Bracehridge  Hail." 
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goes  on  to  show— to  produce  a  picture  in  words,  there  must  be  a  principle 
of  selection,  and  that  principle  cannot  be  comprehended  without  much 
reflection  on  the  mode  in  which  external  objects  operate  upon  the  mind. 
"  Sometimes  a  happy  genius,  and  sometimes  a  strong  passion,  vivifies  a 
whole  scene  in  a  single  line.  But  the  observer  of  nature,  who  has  neither 
genius,  nor  passion,  nor  metaphysios,  can  do  little  or  nothing  but 
enumerate.  That  he  may  do  with  great  accuracy,  for  he  may  be  a 
noticing  and  strong-sighted  person.  Not  a  feature  of  a  landscape  shall 
escape  him— each  sentence  of  his  description  shall  constitute  a  natural 
and  true  image,  and  ordinary  people  like  himself  will  think  it  admirable. 
Yet  shall  it  be  altogether  worthless ;  while  one  stanza  of  Burns'  wafts 
you  into  the  very  heart  of  Paradise."  And  thus  it  is  that  such  a  man 
as  Wordsworth  will  make  more  of 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
than  men  of  low  degree  will  make  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  a  Royal 
Oak  : — "  he  will  make  a  better  poem  on  a  gooseberry  bush,  than  you 
will  do  on  the  great  Persian  sycamore,  which  is  about  seventy  feet  in 
girth."  There  is  a  "  knack"  in  first-rate  descriptions ;  and  this  knack  is 
innate,  or  connate,  or  what  you  will — except  acquired.  Improved  and 
refined  by  practice  it  unquestionably  is ;  but  the  artificial  manufacture  of 
it  is  Brummagem  ware — and  the  difference  between  them  is  that  between 
delf  and  porcelain,  plated  and  plate. 

Now,  Miss  Mitford  has  a  natural  gift  for  description.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, of  a  very  lofty  order,  or  large  compass ;  and  though  tinged  with 
the  couleur  de  rose  of  fancy  which  idealises,  it  has  little  of  the  ima- 
ginative, creative 

Light  tliat  never  was  on  sea  or  shore. 

But  in  her  own  sphere,  she  is  a  fine  describer.  Let  but  her  foot  be  on 
her  native  heath,  and  her  name  is — Miss  Mitford.  Her  testimony  is 
not  given  on  hearsay,  or  on  the  strength  of  a  well-stocked  library ;  she 
testifies  to  what  she  has  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  on  the  breezy  downs 
of  the  Day-side  of  Nature.  To  her  we  may  apply  what  an  eminent 
French  critic  says  of  the  greatest  of  living  French  novelists  : — "  On  n'a 
pas  affaire  ici  a  un  peintre  amateur  qui  a  traverse*  les  champs  pour  y 
prendre  des  points  de  vue  :  le  peintre  y  a  vecu,  y  a  habite  des  annees ; 
U  en  connait  toute  chose  et  en  Bait  Fame."  *  Some  three-and-twenty 
years  since,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Noctes  was  made  to  say,  "  I'm  just  vera 
fend  o'  that  lassie — Mitford.  She  has  an  ee  like  a  hawk's,  that  misses 
naettring,  however  far  off — and  yet  like  a  dove's,  that  sees  only  what  is 
nearest  and  dearest,  and  round  about  the  hame-circle  o'  its  central  nest. 
Fm  just  excessive  fond  o'  Miss  Mitford."  f  Cowper  does  not  more 
effectually  transport  us,  without  material  locomotion,  from  the  fireside  by 

*  u  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  torn,  i.,  p.  283. 

f  The  gallant  shepherd  goes  on,  in  his  fervour,  to  protest  that  "  the  young 

Sntlemen  o'  England  should  be  ashamed  o'  theirsells  for  letting  her  name  be 
itford.  They  should  marry  her  whether  she  wull  or  no— for  she  would  mak 
baith  a  useful  and  agreeable  wife.  That,"  concludes  honest  James;—"  that's  the 
best  creetishisra  on  her  warka." — Noctest  No.  xli  (1829);  see  also  iVocfet,  Nos. 
xxix.  and  xxxix. 
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which  we  are  reading  him,  to  the  scenes  of  our  home  counties  :  so  that 
/there  is  truth  as  well  as  prettiness  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Bennett's  Sonnet  to  the 
-Lady  about  whom  we  write  : 

Out  have  I  been  this  morning — out— away, 

Far  from  the  bustling  carefulness  of  towns, 

Through  April  gleams  and  showers— on  windy  downs, 
By  rushy  meadow-streams  with  willows  grey ; 
In  thick-leafed  woods  have  hid  me  from  the  day 

Sultry  with  June — and  where  the  windmill  crowns 

The  hill's  green  height,  the  landscape  that  renowns 
Thy  own  green  county,  liave  I,  as  I  lay 

Crushing  the  sweetness  of  the  flowering  thyme, 
Tracked  through  the  misty  distance.     Village  greens 

All  shout  and  cheerfulness  in  cricket  time. 
Red  winter  firesides— autumn  cornfield  scenes, 

All  have  I  seen,  ere  I  my  chair  forsook, 

Thank  to  the  magic  of  thy  breezy  book.  * 

A  deceased  critic,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  crabbed  and  scold- 
ing in  every  review  he  penned,  except  when  Miss  Mitford  was  his  theme, 
once  met  the  stigma,  or  compliment,  whichever  he  might  think  it,  by 
saying,  "  And  in  her  case  how  could  1  be  otherwise  than  kind?  she  speaks 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  understanding,  and  deals  in  natioual  beings  and 
landscapes,  such  as  a  plain  man  may  hope  to  see  without  going  to  another 
world.  She  is  the  only  painter  of  true  English  nature  that  I  know  of : 
the  rest  are  splendid  daubers — all  light  and  shade,  darkness  and  sunshine; 
Mary  Mitford  gives  the  land  and  the  people,  and  for  that  I  honour  her." 
It  was  something  to  win  a  sweeping  panegyric  like  this  from  such  a 
censor.  Miss  Mitford,  indeed,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  favouritism  in  all 
quarters  :  broad  England  loves  her  as  one  of  its  true  aborigines — loves 
her  hearty  interest  in  its  mannerisms,  her  appreciation  of  its  excellences, 
Tier  cheery,  blythe,  hopeful  spirit,  in  which,  ever  beaming  with  sisterly 
good-will,  her  every  fellow-countryman  recognises  tokens  of  personal 
sympathy — 

Qat&pa  yovv  an  o/xftorcDV 

Scum  fi€  npooTtixpvaaL,^ 

This  cheerful  temperament  imparts  a  special  charm  to  the  autumn  of  her 
days ;  for  though  it  is  right  that  the  man  at  manhood  should  put  away 
childish  things,  it  is  not  right  that  he  should  include  in  his  renunciation 
the  chilk-like  spirit,  the  faith  and  buoyancy  and  promise  of  life's  spring. 
Happy  that  soil  of  the  heart  which  yields  this  after-math  !  blessed  that 
existence  whose  dimpled  six  years  and  furrowed  sixty  are  bound  each  to 
each  by  natural  piety !  If  Sparta  so  honoured  Age,  in  its  universal,  and 
.therefore  its  commonly  forbidding  aspects — how  should  we  delight  to 
honour  those  white  hairs  which  have  a  crown  of  glory  all  their  own, 
brightened  not  dulled,  brightening  not  fading,  with  years  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind. 

Of  Miss  Mitford's  early  literary  ventures  in  "  high  art,"  we  have  not 

•  Poems  by  W.  C.  Bennett,  p.  97  —  a  collection  of  pleasant  verses,  "affec- 
tionately inscribed  to"  Mary  Russell  Mitford  herself,  by  a  seemingly  congenial 
spirit. 

t  CEdip.  Coloneus. 
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much  to  say.  "  Christina,  the  Maid  of  the  South  Seas,"  was  introduced 
to  the  puhhc  in  six  cantos ;  and  we  sadly  fear  the  public  found  them 
half-a-dozen  cantos  too  many.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  imitative 
epidemic  had  Walter  Scott's  poetry  for  its  fons  et  origo,  when  the  press 
teemed  with  metrical  romances  quite  equal  in  quantity,  and  gloriously  un- 
equal in  quality,  to  the  stories  of  William  of  Deloraine  and  Ellen  of 
Douglas — with  noble  "  Margarets  of  Anion,"  and  "  Legends  of  Iona," 
and  "  Fights  of  Falkirk.9*  Miss  Mitford's  verse  is  pronounced  by  Moir 
deficient  in  that  nameless  adaptation  of  expression  to  thought,  which  is 
accomplished  by  some  "  indescribable  collocation  of  the  best  words  in 
their  best  places."  Yet,  in  one  at  least  of  her  tragedies,  she  has  been 
thought  to  rival  Joanna  Baillie  herself.  Tragedy  perhaps  ill  squares 
with  the  popular  notion  of  "  Our  Village"  gossip ;  yet  has  she  written 
and  succeeded  under  the  tutelage  of  Melpomene.  At  the  "  Feast  of  the 
Violets,"  Apollo  exclaims : 

And  Mitford,  all  hail!  with  a  head  that  for  green 
From  your  glad  village  crowners  can  hardly  be  seen :  — 

whereupon  the  Apolionic  secretary,  Leigh  Hunt,  observes, 

And  with  that  he  shone  on  it,  and  set  us  all  blinking ; 

but  is  careful  to  add, 

And  yet  at  her  kind  heart  sat  tragedy,  thinking. 

"  Rienzi "  and  "  Julian  "  were  both  attractive  plays  for  a  season,  and, 
in  reference  to  them,  Allan  Cunningham  said  that  the  author  had  wit- 
nessed that  slope  of  wet  faces,  from  the  pit  to  the  roof,  which,  according 
to  Cowper,  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  well-written  and  well-acted  tra- 
gedy. Her  "  Charles  the  First,"  produced  under  indifferent  auspices, 
made  less  stir. 

But  it  is  to  "  manners-painting  Mitford  " — at  home  amidst  her  Hamp- 
shire and  Berkshire  haunts — that  one  turns  with  a  more  ready  and  abid- 
ing interest  A  pleasant  dep6t  of  rural  characteristics  is  "  Our  Village  " 
— with  its  close-packed  inhabitants,  insulated,  as  the  author  says,  like 
ants  in  an  ant-hill,  or  bees  in  a  hive,  or  sheep  in  a  fold,  or  nuns  in  a 
convent,  or  sailors  in  a  ship— everybody  interested  in  everybody  :  a  spot 
over  which  we  are  invited  to  ramble,  and  form  a  friendship  with  the  fields 
and  coppices,  the  birds,  and  mice,  and  squirrels — with  the  retired  pub- 
lican's tidy,  square,  red  cottage  ;  and  the  blacksmith's  gloomy  dwelling ; 
and  the  village  shop,  multifarious  as  a  bazaar,  a  repository  for  bread, 
shoes,  tea,  cheese,  tape,  ribands,  bacon,  and  everything  except  the  one 

C'cular  thing  which  you  happen  to  want  at  the  moment ;  and  the  vil- 
inn,  white-washed  and  bow-windowed,  with  its  portly  landlord  in  his 
eternal  red  waistcoat ;  and  the  cottages  up  the  hill,  where  the  road 
winds,  with  its  broad  green  borders  and  hedge-rows  so  thickly  timbered  ; 
and  the  old  farm-house  on  the  common,  with  poiuted  roofs  and  clustered 
chimneys,  looking  out  from  its  blooming  orchard,  and  backed  by  woody 
hills — the  common  itself  half  covered  with  low  furze,  and  alive  with  cows 
and  sheep,  and  two  sets  of  cricketers.  A  delightful  companion  is  the 
author  along  the  high- ways  and  by-ways  of  her  village;— there  is 
something  contagious  in  her  keen  delight  at  pioneering  you  about,  and 
you  get  to  walk  with  step  well-nigh  springy  as  her  own  upon  the  mazy 
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roads  of  her  favourite  coppice,  and  amidst  its  steep  declivities,  sunny 
slopes,  and  sudden  swells  and  falls,  with  the  dark  verdure  of  fir-pknta- 
tions  hanging  over  the  picturesque  unequal  paling,  partly  covered  with 
moss  and  ivy — the  firs  interspersed  with  shining  orange-leaved  beech, 
and  the  glossy  stems  of  the  "  lady  of  the  woods/'  the  delicate  weeping 
birch  ;  while  beneath  grows  a  rich  underwood,  where  the  old  thorn's  red- 
spotted  leaves  and  redder  berries,  and  the  bramble's  scarlet  festoons,  and 
tall  fern  of  every  hue,  seem  to  vie  with  the  brilliant   mosaic  of  the 
ground,  now  covered  with  dead  leaves,  and  strewn  with  fir-cones,  now, 
where  a  little  glade  intervenes,  gay  with  various  mosses  and  splendid 
fttngu     On  she  guides  us,  on  a  calm  mild  November  day,  along  a  beau- 
tiful lane,  decorated  with  a  thousand  colours  :  the  brown  road,  and  the 
rich  verdure  that  borders  it,  strewed  with  the  pale  yellow  leaves  of  ike 
elm,  just  beginning  to  fall ;  hedge-rows  glowing  with  long  wreaths  of 
the .  bramble  in  every  variety  of  purplish  red  ;  and  overhead  the  un- 
changed green  of  the  fir,  contrasting  with  the  spotted  sycamore,  the 
tawny  beech,  and  the  dry  sere  leaves  of  the  oak,  which  rustle  as  the  light 
wind  passes  through  them  ;  a  few  common  yellow  flowers,  still  blowing 
in  spite  of  the  season,  and  ruddy  berries  glowing  through  all.     On  she 
posts  us  up  the  hill  where  the  road  widens,  with  the  group  of  cattle  by  the 
way-side,  and  the  little  boy-messenger,  trundling  his  hoop  at  full  speed, 
making  all  the  better  haste  in  his  work,  because  he  cheats  himself  into 
thinking  it  play ;  and  so  we  reach  the  patch  of  common  on  the  hill-top 
with  the  clear  pool,  where  three  cottar's  children— elves  of  three,  and  four, 
and  five  years  old — without  any  distinction  of  sex  in  their  sunburnt  faces 
and  tattered  drapery,  are  dipping  up  water  in  their  little  homely  cups, 
shining  with  cleanliness,  and  a  small  brown  pitcher  with  the  lid  broken, 
which,  when  it  is  filled,  their  united  strength  will  never  be  able  to  lift : 
and,  as  we  gaze,  we  ex  ammo  subscribe  assent  to  our  guide's  assertion 
that  these  infants  are  quite  a  group  for  a  painter,  with  their  rosy  cheeks, 
and  chubby  hands,  and  round  merry  faces ;  and  the  low  cottage  in  die 
back-ground,  peeping  out  of  its  vine  leaves  and  china  roses,  with  the  good 
wife  at  the  door,  tidy,  and  comely,  and  smiling,  preparing  the  potatoes 
for  the  pot,  and  watching  the  tiny  labourers  at  the  pool.     Or  she  makes 
us  cross  the  river,  and  lean,  as  by  instinct,  over  the  rails  of  the  bridge, 
and  gaze  on  the  fine  grounds  of  the  Great  House,  with  their  magnificent 
clusters  of  limes,  and  firs,  and  poplars  ;  the  green  meadows  opposite, 
studded  with  oaks  and  elms  $  the  clear  winding  Loddon  itself ;  the  mill 
with  its  picturesque  old  buildings  bounding  the  scene.     Not  a  ramble  do 
we  take  with  her,  but  her  pretty  Italian  greyhound,  Mayflower,  is  there 
also— for  May  is  as  welcome  a  presence  as  the  season  of  that  name — and, 
confesses  her  mistress,  to  accomplish  a  walk  in  the  country  without  her, 
would  be  like  an  adventure  of  Don  Quixote  without  his  faithful  'squire 
Sancho.     And  then,  what  real  village  life-and-blood  personages  we  are 
introduced  to !     That  retired  publican,  for  instance,  who  piques  himself 
on  independence  and  idleness,  talks  politics,  reads  newspapers,  hates  the 
minister,  and  cries  out  for  reform — who,  in  chronic  enn*t,  hangs  over  his 
gate,  and  tries  to  entice  passengers  to  stop  and  chat ;  who  volunteers 
little  jobs  all  round,  smokes  cherry-trees  to  cure  the  blight,  and  traces  and 
blows  up  all  the  wasp-nests  in  the  parish.     And  big,  burly  Tom  Cordery 
—that  gentlest  of  savages,  and  wildest  of  civilised  men — rat-catcher,  hare- 
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r,  and  broom-maker — whose  hone  menagerie  of  ferrets,  and  terriers, 
and  mongrels,  do  really  look,  as  his  crony,  the  head-keeper,  can't  help 
hinting,  a  fitter  to  find  Christian  bares  and  pheasants,  than  rats,  and  soon 
Yennin."  And  there  is  Jack  Hatch — as  mystic  a  personage  in  some 
respects  as  Geoffrey  Crayon's  Stoat  Gentleman— whom  not  to  know  ar- 
gues oneself  unknown  in  "  Oar  Village." — Not  know  Jack  Hatch  ?  the 
beat  cricketer  in  the  parish,  in  the  county,  in  the  country :  Jack  Hatch, 
who  has  got  seven  notches  at  one  hit :  Jack  Hatch,  who  has  trolled,  and 
caught  out  a  whole  eleven  :•  Jack  Hatch,  who  is  moreover  the  best 
bowler  and  the  best  musician  in  the  hundred— can  dance  a  hornpipe  and 
a  minuet,  sing  a  whole  song-book,  bark  like  a  dog,  mew  like  a  cat,  crow 
like  a  cock,  and  go  through  Punch  from  beginning  to  end !  Not  know 
Jack  Hatch !  Such  ignorance  is  of  course  preposterous,  and  it  would  be 
equally  an  affectation  to  pretend  ignorance  of  Aunt  Martha,  that  most 
delightful  of  old  maids  ;  and  Hannah  Besit,  that  energetic  little  dairy- 
woman  ;  and  Liasy,  the  spoiled  child  of  the  village  ;  and  the  old  family- 
servant,  Mrs.  Mosse,  m  appearance  so  eminently  "  respectable  "  (not  at 
afl  in  the  sense  of  Steerfortb's  Littimer) ;  and  that  comely  vulgarian  and 
boisterous  sportsman,  Tom  Hopkins ;  and  Lucy,  that  wholesale  coquette ; 
and  Doctor  Tubb,  all-accomplished  barber-surgeon,  with  accommodations 
in  his  pocket-book  for  distressed  man  and  beast ;  and  gentle  Olive  Hath- 
away, lame  and  pensive,  the  village  mantua-maker  "  by  appointment," 
the  sound  of  whose  crutch  subdues  every  rough  temper,  and  whose  fame 
is  far-spread  for  begging  off  condemned  kittens,  and  nursing  siek  duck- 
lings, and  giving  her  last  penny  to  prevent  a  wayward  urchin  from  taking 
a  bird's  nest.  On  the  whole,  little  wonder  was  it  that  an  obscure  Berk- 
shire hamlet,  as  Mr.  Chorley  says,  by  the  magic  of  talent  and  kindly 
feeling,  was  converted  into  a  place  of  resort  and  interest!  for  not  a  few  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  the  age. 

"Belfbrd  Regis"  transfers  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  observation 
from  a  village  to  a  market  town.  There  are  some  touching  sketches — 
as  that  of  "  The  Old  EmigreY'  and  humorous  ones  by  the  dozen,  such 
as  Mrs.  Tomldns,  the  cheesemonger ;  and  Mrs.  Hollis,  the  fruiterer ;  and 

*  Miss  Mitford  has  been  charged  with  speaking  at  random  on  her  favourite 
theme,  the  cricket-field.  Who  bat  Miss  Mitford,  asks  an  authority  both  in  litera- 
ture and  in  field  sports,  ever  heard  of  a  cricket-ball  being  thrown  fire  hundred 
yards?  And  the  conclusion  is,  that  ladies  never  can  make  themselves  mistresses 
of  the  rules,  technicalities,  and  character  of  male  games.  Which  conclusion  need 
not  exclude  those  ladies,  however,  from  taking  their  revenge  in  the  thought  that 
equally  fallible  are  their  barbarian  critics,  when  a  game  is  going  on  from  the 
"Lady's  Own  Book,*9  or  some  labyrinthine  recreation  in  crotchet  and  Berlin 
wooL  I 

t  "  Miss  Mitford,"  says  one  of  her  transatlantic  visitors  (though  'tis  twelve 
summers  since),  "is  dressed  a  little  quaintly,  and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  faces 
we  have  seen  of  her  in  the  magazines,  which  have  all  a  broad  humour,  bordering 
on  coarseness.  She  has  a  pale  grey,  soul-lit  eye,  and  hair  as  white  as  snow:  a 
wintry  sign  that  has  come  prematurely  upon  her,  as  like  signs  come  upon  us, 
while  the  year  is  yet  fresh  and  undecayed.  Her  voice  has  a  sweet,  low  tone,  and 
her  manner  a  naturalness,  frankness,  and  affectionateness  that  we  have  so  long 
been  familiar  with  in  their  other  modes  of  manifestation,  that  it  would  have  been, 
indeed,  a  disappointment  not  to  have  found  them." — Miss  Sedgwick's  "  Letters 
from  Abroad? 
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that  "  useless  old  beau,"  King  Harwood.  The  description  of  the  good 
town  itself  is  perhaps  better  still ;  we  become  as  familiar  with  its  ins  and 
outs  as  though  we  had  paid  rent  and  taxes  there,  and  had  run  up  long 
bills  with  Mrs.  Tomkins  for  double  Gloucester,  or  privately  effected  a 
barter  with  her  of  unsold  (alas,  unsaleable)  copies  of  our  last  "  octavo, 
cloth  boards,'9  for  base  instalments  of  butter  and  eggs. 

Miss  Mitford's  scattered  contributions  to  annuals  and  magazines,  who 
shall  reckon  up  ?  With  her,  literary  occupation  is  evidently  a  labour  of 
love.  literature  has  ever  been  to  her  at  once  a  passion  and  a  solace— 
from  the  days  when  she  found  such  sweetness  in  the  stolen  waters  of 
Corneille  and  Racine,  to  the  present  time,  when  she  corresponds  so 
zealously  with  unnumbered  dons  in  the  republic  of  letters.  How  cordial 
and  catholic  her  taste  is,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  "  all  the  talents,99 
may  be  seen  in  her  latest  work,  "Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life" 
(1851).  The  book  is  a  disappointing  book,  if  taken  up,  as  naturally  it 
is,  in  the  expectation  of  enjoying  a  connected  biographical  narrative.  It 
is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches — an  ommumgatherum  of  waifs  and 
strays — a  melange  of  tid-bits,  ana  and  analecta  from  scribes  and  scrib- 
blers, old  and  new,  native  and  foreign,  known  and  unknown.  The  "  cour- 
teous reader"  is  told  in  the  preface — why  was  he  not  told  in  the  title- 
page?— that  he  must  just  take  the  three  volumes  for  what  they  are — 
"  an  attempt  to  make  others  relish  a  few  favourite  writers  as  heartily  as  " 
Miss  Mitford  has  relished  them  herself.  However,  having  once  reco- 
vered from  the  sense  of  being  "  at  sea,"  through  the  "  false  colours" 
hung  out  at  the  mainmast  of  this  contraband  trader,  we  settle  down  to 
enjoy  such  stores  as  it  carries,  including,  perchance,  occasional  scraps  of 
dry  remainder  ship-biscuit  And  after  all,  books  of  this  kind  are  valuable, 
as  introducing  to  more  general  society  the  names  and  works  of  neglected 
or  unrecognised  authors ;  as  in  this  case,  those  of  witty,  accomplished, 
refined  Mackworth  Praed,  and  the  rising  American  poet-doctor,  Oliver 
Holmes;  and  Daniel  Webster's  forensic  oratory,  little  known  in  the 
Old  Country ;  and  the  slenderly-observed  merits  of  John  Kenyon  and 
George  Darley,  Catherine  Fanshaw  and  Thomas  Davis,  besides  such  old- 
fashioned  performances  as  "  Cowley's  Essays"  (which  the  world  should 
not,  and  which  Miss  Mitford  trill  not,  willingly  let  die),  and  "  Richardson's 
Correspondence,"  and  "  Holcroft's  Memoirs :"  the  last,  by  the  way,  is 
worthily  lauded  by  Tom  Moore  in  his  "  Diary,"  as  a  model  of  a  literary 
man's  personal  recollections,  and  has  recently  acquired  something  of  its 
due  popularity  by  being  reprinted  in  Messrs.  Longman's  well-selected 
"  Traveller's  Library." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Mitford  will  yet,  with  many  another  work, 
give  us  a  more  methodical  and  detailed  history  of  herself — the  present 
memoir  being  a  misnomer.     Seems  it  so? 

Seems,  madam  ?  nay,  it  is ;  we  know  not  seems. 
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WINCHELSEA'S  DELIVERANCE ;  OR,  THE  STOUT  ABBOT 
OF  BATTAYLE. 

BALIAD3  OF  THE  SOUTH. — NO.  I. 

Cf>e  UrgumeiU. 

"  The  Frenchmen  came  to  the  town  of  Wincbelsey,  where  understanding  the 
Abbot  of  Battell  was  come  to  defend  it,  they  sent  him  word  to  redeeme  the  towne: 
unto  whom  the  abbot  answered,  he  needed  not  to  redeeme  the  thing  that  was  not 
lost,  bat  willed  them  to  desist  from  molesting  the  towne  upon  paine  of  that  which 
might  follow.  The  French,  exasperated  at  this  answer,  requested  him  that  if  hee 
would  not  hare  peace,  hee  would  send  forth  to  fight  man  to  man,  or  more  in  num- 
ber if  hee  would,  to  trye  the  matter  in  view  of  armes  ;  but  neyther  would  the 
abbot  admitte  the  one  request  or  the  other,  saying  hee  was  a  religious  man,  and 
therefore  [ought]  not  to  admitte  such  petitions,  and  that  hee  came  not  hither  to 
fight,  but  to  defend  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  These  things  being 
heard,  the  Frenchmen,  supposing  the  abbot  and  his  people  wanted  courage,  they 
assaulted  the  towne  with  such  instruments  of  warre  as  cast  forth  stones  far  off, 
not  ceasing  from  noone  till  evening;  but,  by  the  laudable  prowess  of  the  abbot  and 
such  as  were  with  him,  tbe  French  prevailed  nothing,  but  left  it  as  they  found  it." 
—Stowe's  Chronicle,  pp.  278-9. 

This  happened  in  the  year  of  grace  1377,  the  first  of  Richard  II.  Hamo  de 
Offington  was  abbot  of  Battel  from  1364  to  1383.  Battel  Abbey  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  and  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Giles  were  the  patrons  of  Winchelsea,  in 
which  town  the  Alards  were  a  distinguished  family.  Brother  Dunk  is  not  wholly 
an  imaginary  personage,  for  the  Chronicles  inform  us,  that  a  short  time  previously 
to  the  attack  of  Winchelsea,  the  French,  in  one  of  their  marauding  excursions, 
captured  a  monk  of  Battayle  dad  in  complete  armour.  None  but  the  hypercritical 
will  doubt  that  this  was  the  identical  brother  who  figures  to  so  much  advantage 
in  the  ensuing  verses. 

£&tt  ge  .f prstr. 
It  was  Midsummer  time,  at  the  season  of  prime, 

When  many  a  knock  and  a  shout 
Did  fiercely  assail  the  great  gate  of  Battayle, 

And  calf  forth  the  warder  so  stout. 
"  Saynt  Martin !  for  sure !"  as  he  opened  the  door, 

Says  he,  "  'tis  the  young  Squire  A  lard, 
From  fair  Winchelsee,  as  it  seemeth  to  me. 

Good  syr,  you  have  ridden  full  hard." 
"  I  have  not  ridden  slow,  as  my  jennet  doth  know/ 

To  bim  said  the  right  gallant  youth  ; 
'*  Now  to  the  lord  abbot  I  pray  thee  to  go, 
And  tell  him  this  word  from  my  mouth : 
M  The  Frenchmen  are  coming  to  burn  Winchelsee, 

Are  coming  with  tall  galleys  ten. 
And  unless  we  have  aid,  I  am  sorely  afraid 

'Twill  go  hard  with  the  Winchelsee  men." 
Now  hearing  the  rout  my  lord  abbot  came  out, 

And  without  any  needless  delay, 
Bade  summon  his  men,  two  hundred  and  ten, 

A  goodly  and  doughty  array. 
u  Brother  Clement,"  he  said,  "go  fetch  my  good  blade, 

That  hangeth  up  in  the  great  hall ; 
There's  my  jacket  of  mail  hard  by  on  a  nai), 

And  my  greaves  and  my  helmet  withal. 
44  And,  Sacristan  Gower,  quick  hie  to  the  tower, 

And  ring  out  Saint  Martin's  great  bell  1 
The  men  of  Battayle  for  sure  will  not  fail 
To  know  what  it  meaneth  right  well." 
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He  bade  a  tall  groom  bring  horses  forth  soon — 

He  said,  and  the  thing  it  was  done ; 
For  do  order  in  vain  gave  he  to  hit  men, 

Stout  Hamo,  surnamed  Offington. 

Without  the  great  gate  his  coming  did  wait 

Of  tenants  a  sturdy  long  row, 
In  doublets  of  leather,  in  each  cap  a  feather, 

In  each  hand  a  trusty  yew  bow. 

There  were  yeomen  and  hinds  from  the  forest  so  wide, 
And  men  from  the  mill  and  the  forge ; 

And  Alard  did  ride  by  the  abbot  bis  side, 
With  the  pennon  of  bold  Saint  George. 

Knights  and  squires  one  or  tway  had  taken  their  way, 

To  lead  on  the  valorous  crowd, 
While  old  Clement  Dunk,  a  tall,  sword-loving  metric, 

Chanted  paters  and  aves  aloud. 

The  abbot  on  horse  showed  the  footmen  their  coarse 
Through  many  a  green  glade  and  lea, 

And  in  a  short  space,  by'r  Lady's  good  grace, 
They  were  come  unto  brave  Winchelsee. 


Jyttt  nc  Skcofttrt. 
Now  the  Frenchmen  were  coming  fall  fast  to  the  sown, 

Were  coming  full  fast  to  the  wall, 
When  a  herald  did  blow  a  terly-lo-lo, 

And  loud  on  the  abbot  'gan  call. 

"  Monsieur  Abbi?  said  he,  on  his  low-bended  knee, 

"A  word  with  my  lord,  s'U  vous  plait; 
Tis  our  capital ne's  will  you  should  ransom  cettc  viUe, 

With  red  gold,  and  then  he  will  away  1" 

Then  the  abbot  out  said  :  "  By  Saint  Denis  his  head, 

Bid  thy  maister  to  hold  in  his  boast ; 
Methinks,  by  the  masse,  be  must  deem  me  an  asse, 

To  ransom  what  never  was  lost  1" 

This  angered  the  foe,  both  noble  and  low, 

And  chiefly  the  grand  caphaine, 
Who  swore  a  great  oath  by  Saint  Sepulchre's  tooth, 

And  sent  forth  his  herald  again. 

"  Le  grand  Chevalier,  milord,  sends  me  here, 

To  challenge  you  forth  to  the  fight ; 
He  biddeth  me  say  you  will  suffer,  this  day, 

The  loss  of  full  many  a  wight.*' 

But  Hamo  of  Offington  meekly  replied  : 

"  Carnal  weapons,  as  holy  writ  saith. 
'Vail  little,  and  I,  as  a  son  of  the  Church, 

Fight  only  the  good  fight  of  faith.*' 

Brother  Dunk,  who  stood  by,  rather  turned  up  his  eye, 

As  he  thought  of  the  helmet  and  sword 
He  had  fetched  from  the  hall,  at  the  good  abbot's  call 

That  morning — but  said  not  a  word. 

The  herald  went  back,  and  the  Frenchmen,  not  slack 

To  curse  the  lord  abbot's  reply, 
Called  him  cowardly  knave,  and  declared  he  should  have 

Good  space  to  repent  by-and-by. 
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So  their  engines  they  fetch,  and  their  cables  they  stretch,. 

To  bring  up  each  mighty  machine ; 
The  catapults  all  they  put  nigh  to  the  wall, 

With  battering-rams  set  between. 
The  portsmen  prepare  to  perform  well  their  share 

In  defending  their  gates  from  the  foe ; 
The  young  Squire  Alard,  too,  is  setting  the  guard ; 

Brother  Dunk  runneth  swift  to  and  fro. 
The  abbot  hath  donned  his  bright  raiment  of  steel, 

Saint  Martin  defend  his  old  head ! 
The  men  of  Battayle  will  never  him  fail, 

While  life-blood  remains  to  be  shed. 
Huge  stones  fly  about,  and  the  Frenchmen  all  shout: 

M  Work  the  catapults !"  u  Rams  to  the  breach  I" 
But  good  brother  Dunk  (that  most  valorous  monk) 

Replies  with  hot  lead  and  burnt  pitch. 
Now  Saint  Thomas  defend!  and  Saint  Giles  his  aid  lend ! 

Burning  houses  and  dead  men  are  here ; 
But  the  brave  young  Alard  is  fighting  full  hard, 

And  bidding  the  portsmen  good  cheer. 

:f£tte  vi  8fwftc 
"  But  where  is  the  abbot  ?  and  where  is  the  monk  ? 

And  where  are  the  men  of  Battayle? 
They* re  gone  every  one,  and  we're  surely  undone ; 

Well-a-day  when  such  brave  men  turn  tayle. 
"  Alas  and  alas,  that  this  cometh  to  pass I" 

Said  the  Winchelsee  men — all  but  one ; 
For  Alard  well  knew  that  the  abbot  was  true, 

Though  he  knew  not  for  why  he  was  gone. 
But  listen !  a  shout  from  the  town  walls  without, 

*•  Saint  Martin !  Saint  Martin's"  the  cry. 
From  a  low-sunken  trench,  at  the  rear  of  the  French, 

Ten-score  of  bright  arrows  do  fly. 
For  the  abbot  so  bold  (and  as  true  as  fine  gold), 

With  his  bowmen  two  hundred  and  mo', 
By  a  postern  hath  sped,  and  hath  gallantly  led 

Them  unseen  to  the  back  of  the  foe. 
"  Saint  Martin !  Saint  Martin  !"  again  is  the  word, 

And  again  all,  at  once,  bend  the  yew  ; 
The  cloth-yards  have  fled,  and  a  Frenchman  lies  dead 

'Neath  each  arrow  so  keen  and  so  true. 
The  foes  in  amaze  right  ruefully  gaze 

On  each  other  awhile,  till  at  last 
A  trumpet  is  blown,  and  the  Frenchmen  are  flown 

To  the  shore  and  their  galleys  in  haste. 
Then  up,  stalwart  Offington !  up,  gallant  Dunk ! 

And  forth  come  ye  portsmen  so  free  I 
For,  thanks  to  the  deeds  of  the  abbot  and  monk, 

You've  gotten  a  brave  victorie. 
Now  rest  thee,  lord  abbot,  till  morning's  fair  light, 

Then  betake  thee  to  Battayle  again, 
And  let  loud  Te  Drums  be  chanted  aright 

At  the  holy  Saint  Martin  his  fane. 
And  Alard,  God  save  thee,  thou  gallant  young  squire, 

And  thy  kindred  in  brave  Winchelsee  * 
Let  masses  be  said  in  Saint  Thomas's  choir 

For  the  foes  whom  the  bowmen  did  slee ! 
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CENTRAL  AFRICAN 

Race  of  Men  with  Tails— Northern  Central  Africa— Snow  Mountains  of  Eastern 
Africa — Lakes  and  Sources  of  the  Nile — Daroara  Land— Ovampo  Corn  Lands 
— Hydrographical  Basin  of  Central  South  Africa — Africa  one  great  Lacustrine 
Basin. 

When  the  reader  sets  bravely  to  the  task  of  grappling  with  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  sheet  of  the  Times,  he  at  least  congratulates 
himself  that  he  is  feasting  upon  the  news  of  the  world.  This  is,  how- 
ever, in  reality  not  the  case.  Laying  aside  minor  matters  which  escape 
editorial  ubiquity,  and  occurrences  which  find  their  way  into  the  papers 
of  no  country,  positive  wars  are  actually  being  carried  on,  on  the  limited 
face  of  the  globe  that  we  inhabit,  and  which  we  vainly  imagine  to  be 
furrowed  by  our  ships  and  ransacked  by  our  travellers,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  indebted  to  some  explorers  that  happen  to  have 
been  more  than  usually  adventurous  and  enterprising.  Thus  it  appears 
that  in  1851  the  Shaikh  of  Burnu,  who,  according  to  Denhani  and 
Clapperton,  commands  30,000  well-trained  cavalry,  almost  always  en- 
gaged in  ghazzias,  or  predator}'  incursions,  into  the  neighbouring  African 
kingdoms  in  the  pursuit  of  slaves,  invaded  the  countries  situated  east- 
ward from  Lake  Tsad ;  but  that  they  were  met  by  such  patriotic  resist- 
ance, that  these  Burnuese  slave  captors  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
with  slaughter.  Shortly  after  this  another  similar  inroad  was  directed 
against  the  Sultan  of  Mandara  by  the  Wuzir  of  Burnu,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry,  with  innumerable  trains  of  camels 
and  other  beasts  of  burden,  and  this  expedition  returned,  in  January, 
1852,  with  a  booty  of  about  5000  human  beings  and  10,000  head  of 
cattle! 

What  is  still  more  curious  is  that  from  information  which,  as  we 
shall  subsequently  see,  was  collected  by  a  French  traveller,  the  Fellatahs, 
a  more  powerful  nation  than  the  Burnuese,  and  like  them  slave  cap- 
turers,  are  said  to  have  been  led  in  the  pursuit  of  human  game  into 
countries  where  the  race  itself  was  so  deteriorated,  having,  in  fact,  tails 
like  monkeys,  that  their  conquerors  rejected  them  as  unfit  for  the 
honours  of  slavery.  The  statement  appears  at  the  first  blush  so  ex- 
travagant, that  many  will  feel  inclined  to  reject  it  without  consideration, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tradition  of  a  race  of  pigmies  and 
of  a  race  with  tails  existing  in  Central  Africa  has  long  since  obtained. 

*  Renseignements  sur  l'Afrique  Centrale  et  sur  une  Nation  d'Homroes  a  Queue 
qui  s'y  trouverait,  d'apres  le  Rapport  des  Negres  du  Soudan,  Esclaves  a  Bahia. 
Par  Francis  de  Castelnau.    Bertrand,  Paris. 

Inner  Africa  Laid  Open,  in  an  Attempt  to  trace  the  Chief  Lines  of  Communi- 
cation across  that  Continent  South  of  the  Equator;  with  the  Routes  to  the 
Muropue  and  the  Cazembe,  Moenemoezi  and  Lake  Nyassa,  &c  By  William 
Desborough  Cooley.    Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

Notes  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Geography  of  some  Parts  of  Africa.  By 
James  MacQueen.  —  Second  Visit  to  the  South  African  Lake.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Livingston.— Mission  of  Messrs.  Richardson,  Barth,  and  Overweg,  to 
Central  Africa.— Expedition  to  the  Interior  of  South- West  Africa.  By  Francis 
Galton,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.— Explorations  in  Central  Africa  by  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Oswell,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  Vols,  xx., 
xxi.,  and  xxii.    John  Murray. 
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A  French  traveller  has  lately  attested  to  having  seen  an  individual  so 
constituted  in  Arabia.  The  missionary  Krapf  learnt  from  Kivoi,  the 
chief  of  Kikuyu  (Krapf's  furthest)  that  he  (Kivoi)  had  been  to  a 
country  north-west  of  Jagga,  where  he  saw  men  with  tails.  This  is 
precisely  the  direction  of  M.  de  Castelnau's  Niam-Niams.  Kivoi  is 
designated  by  Mr.  Cooley  (p.  107)  as  the  "  honest  African"  par  ex- 
cellence. Geological  induction  would,  as  we  shall  also  afterwards  see, 
tend  to  show  that  it  is  still  likely  that  some  of  the  missing  links  in  the 
chain  of  creation  may  be  recovered  in  Inner  Africa. 

The  origin  of  the  revival  of  this  old  tradition  concerning  a  caudate 
race  of  human  beings  inhabiting  Central  Africa,  is  as  follows: 

M.  Francis  de  Castelnau,  author  of  a  work  on  the  central  parts  of 
South  America,  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  government,  having  accidentally  heard  from  one  Mahammah,  a 
slave  at  Bahia,  of  a  race  of  men  inhabiting  Central  Africa  who  were 
invested  with  the  apparently  superfluous  appendage  of  a  caudal  ex- 
tremity— in  vulgar  parlance,  a  tail — and  who  asserted  that  he  himself 
had  seen  the  nation  thus  profusely  decorated  by  the  bounteous  hand  of 
nature,  he,  M.  de  Castelnau,  set  to  work  with  praiseworthy  industry  to 
obtain  further  information  upon  a  point  so  interesting  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  human  race.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  corroborative  testimony,  which  we  will  venture  to  sift 
in  a  few  words. 

Mahammah  was  a  native  of  Kano,  the  great  mart  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  Kawara  (Quorra,  or  Niger)  and  Lake  Tsad,  a  first-rate  town 
in  the  empire  of  the  Fellatahs,*  or  Fulahs.  It  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  a 
larger  city  than  Sukutu,  variously  written  Soccatoo  and  Socoto,  but  in 
which  we  find  the  Arabic  word  Suk,  a  market,  and  which  was  created, 
according  to  Clapperton,  by  the  Arab  shaikh  Usman  or  Osman,  the 
founder  of  the  Fellatah  dynasty.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  as 
to  its  correct  etymology.  Sukutu  is  the  capital  of  the  country  variously 
called  Haussa,  Houssa,  and  Haoussa,  and  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
the  Fellatahs. 

This  Mahannah,  then,  a  negro  native  of  Kano  in  the  empire  of  the 
Haussa,  informed  M.  de  Castelnau  that  he  had  made  part  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  a  people  whom  he  calls  Niam-Niams.  We  will  not  trouble 
our  readers  with  the  geographical  details  of  the  expedition,  as  they  are 
alike  uncertain  and  uninteresting.  On  his  way,  however,  there  lay  a 
great  forest  abounding  in  wild  animals,  among  which  were  said  to  be  wild 
camels,  as  also  a  great  river  abounding  in  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and 

*  These  Fellatahs  appear  to  be  of  nearly  similar  origin  to  the  Fellahs  of  the 
Nile.  De  Castelnau,  who  calls  them  Filanis,  Foulahs,  or  Foullatahs,  says  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  conquerors  of  Central  Africa, 
and  a  cross  between  the  red  and  the  black  races.  They  are  said  to  call  them- 
selves Fellan  or  Faulan;  but  they  are  variously  designated  by  the  different 
African  nations.  The  word  Fellatah,  used  by  the  natives  of  Haussa  and  Burnu, 
appears  to  be  a  term  of  reproach.  Mungo  Park  calls  them  Fulah,  and  Mollier, 
Pohls.  Clapperton  calls  them  Fellatahs.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  real 
name  is.  Mr.  Hodgson  contends  that  they  are  not  of  Arabian  or  Berber  origin, 
but  that  they  have  descended  from  the  elevated  plateau  where  the  Niger  takes 
its  origin. 
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ririnooeroses.  The  Fellatahs  were  nine  days  getting  through  this  great 
forest,  and  beyond  it  they  cane  to  lofty  mountains,  where  they  first  fell 
in  with  a  P**ty  of  Niam-Niams.  These  people  were  sleeping  in  the 
•tin;  the  Haosaat  approached  them  anperoaiyed  and  slew  them  alL 
They  bad  tails  nearly  half  a  French  yard  in  length,  quite  smooth,  and 
the  people  themselves  were  naked.  The  Niam-Niams  were  also  anthro- 
pagists, one  party  of  them  having  been  surprised  eating  human  flesh,  and 
roasting  human  heads  before  a  fire  stuck  on  wooden  stakes.  They 
lived  mainly  in  rook  caverns,  the  country  being  very  mountainous,  but 
some  of  them  built  straw  huts.  They  were  perfectly  black,  and  their  hair 
was  woolly.  They  cultivated  rice  and  maize,  and  had  clubs,  arrows,  and 
assegais  for  weapons.  They  had  small  cattle  without  horns,  and  a  very 
fine  breed  of  sheep  and  goats*  They  wished  to  make  peace,  but  the 
Sultan  of  Haussa  would  not  hear  of  it,  because  they  had  tails,  and  were  of 
no  use  as  slaves. 

Mahammah  also  spoke  of  another  expedition  made  by  the  Fellatahs 
against  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  under  the  usual  excuse  of  their  being 
anthropagists,  but  in  reality  to  capture  slaves,  in  the  territory  of  Wasay, 
which  he*  between  Haussa  and  the  country  just  described.  He  de- 
signated these  people  also  as  Niam-Niams,  although  they  had  no  tails. 

Another  negro,  Bra*  by  name,  •>  native  of  Zu-Zu,  capital  of  the  inde- 
pendent Fellatah  kingdom  of  Zariyah  (some  make  Zariyah  the  name  of 
the  capital,  and  call  the  country  Zeg-Zeg),  had  heard  of  the  tail-bearing 
Niam-Niams. 

A  third  negro,  Kara,  a  native  of  Burnu,  made  prisoner  by  the  Fella- 
tabs  of  Haussa,  asserted  having  been  in  the  country  of  the  Niam-Niams, 
near  Bushah,  and  which  he  describes  as  being  very  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous. He  described  the  Niam-Niams  as  anthropagists,  and  the  men 
as  wearing  pieces  of  wood  in  the  ears,  and  the  women  similar  primitive 
ornaments  in  the  lips,  but  in  other  respects  they  were  like  other  human 
beings.  Kara  had,  however,  heard  say  that  some  Niam-Niams  had  tails. 
Mammaru,  another  Burnuese,  who  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  especially  in 
Baghirmi  and  in  Wadday,  which  he  describes  as  mountainous  countries, 
said  he  had  heard  of  people  with  tails,  but  had  never  seen  them.  Su-Allah, 
a  native  of  Adamah,  had  seen  children  with  tails  about  the  length  and 
thickness  of  the  finger,  who  had  been  brought  to  Bushay  by  the  Fellatahs 
as  objects  of  curiosity.  Gross,  a  native  of  Zu-Zu,  in  Haussa,  said  that  every 
one  knew  the  existence  of  the  tailed  Niam-Niams,  but  he  never  saw  any. 
Muhammad,  an  aged  Marabut  from  Haussa,  had  heard  from  new-comers 
that  savages  called  Niam-Niams  had  been  discovered  with  tails  in  a 
mountainous  country  to  the  south,  since  he  had  been  led  into  captivity — 
a  period  of  fifty  years  ago.  Buay,  another  native  of  Zu-Zu,  had  often 
heard  speak  of  Niam-Niams  with  tails,  but  had  never  seen  any.  Griss, 
a  native  of  Lavia,  near  Bushay,  had  been  among  the  cannibal  Niam- 
Niams  ;  but  they  had  no  tails ;  he  had,  however,  heard  that  there  existed 
others  who  possessed  such  adventitious  appendages.  Maj-Dassara,  a 
native  of  Kano,  had  been  in  an  expedition  against  the  Niam-Niams  who 
had  tails.  He  saw  one  man  whose  tail  was  upwards  of  half  a  French 
yard  in  length ;  the  general  length  was  half  a  yard.  This  tail  was  black 
and  smooth.     They  had  seats  to  sit  upon,  in  which  a  hole  was  pierced  to 
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allow  of  the  passage  of  their  caudal  extremities !  The  expedition,  which 
was  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  sultan,  brought  back 
three  prisoners  to  Kano,  who  excited  great  curiosity;  but  the  sultan 
ordered  then  to  he  clothed.  We  shall  pass  over  the  testimony  of 
Ibrahim,  as  M.  de  Castelnau  himself  says  he  was  unworthy  of  confidence. 

To  sum  up,  then,  M.  de  Castelnau  examined  twenty-three  negroes,  of 
whom  four  stated  that  they  had  seen  the  caudate  race ;  five  had  heard  of 
them ;  but  the  remaining  fourteen  knew  nothing  about  them.  Of  the 
four  who  testified  to  having  seen  diem,  one  Ibrahim,  of  Burnu,  places 
them  in  a  ntountsinous  country  called  Kachs-liaga,  to  the  south  of  Fur 
(Darfur  ?),  and  M.  de  Castelnau  admits  that  he  appeared  to  be  unworthy 
of  credit  Mahammah,  of  Kano,  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
strange  story,  and  any  one  familiar  with  the  low  state  of  morality  among 
these  poor  barbarous  slaves,  will  not  wonder  that  eight  were  found  to 
lend  their  countenance  to  the  statement — three  to  have  seen  them,  and 
five  to  have  heard  of  them.  Only  two  religious  literate  old  men  (Mara- 
buts)  were  examined :  one  had  heard  of  the  Niam-Niams,  but  only  from 
the  new-comers ;  the  other,  although  he  had  money  given  to  him  and 
presents  made  to  him,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mystification, 
and  refused  to  go  back  to  the  house  of  the  Christian  dog  who  had  pro- 
pounded such  questions  to  him!  AU  travellers  know  the  danger  of 
putting  a  leading  question  when  he  wishes  to  obtain  correct  information. 
Mahammah  and  Mai-Dassara  alone  agreed  as  to  the  position  of  the 
country  of  the  Niam-Niams,  and  both  alluded  to  the  great  forest  of 
Lanchandon,  but  the  first,  starting  from  Kano,  went  through  fourteen 
villages  and  towns,  among  which  were  the  great  Fellatah  city  of  Bushay 
and  the  large  town  of  Gursum,  on  a  considerable  tributary  to  Lake  Tsad, 
and  returned  the  same  way.  The  other  mentions  only  two  places,  Garay 
and  Bakuru;  the  latter  a  large  town,  inhabited  by  naked  negroes  t 
Mai-Dassara  also  describes  the  horses  as  being  smaller  than  asses ;  a  met 
which  Mahammah,  who  is  very  detailed  in  his  natural  history,  omits  to 
mention.  Mai-Dassara  is  also  manifestly  giving  a  climax  to  Maham- 
mah's  story,  when  he  describes  the  chairs  as  being  pierced  for  the  con- 
venience of  these  miserable  troglodytes.  As  to  Su- Allah,  he  had  only 
seen  some  children  favoured  with  this  unnecessary  appendage  at  Bushay. 

The  evidence  obtained  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  human  beings  with 
tails  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  coast,  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

"  The  people  of  Ukambani  are  willing  to  labour  for  wages,  and  seem 
to  be  without  slaves.  They  are  not  negroes.  Kivoi,  the  chief  of  Ukam- 
bani, told  Dr.  Krapf  that  he  had  been  to  a  country  north-west  of  Jagga, 
where  he  saw  men  with  tails.  Ivory  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  adjacent 
countries." — Notes  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Geography  of  some  Parts 
of  Africa.  By  James  MacQueen,  Esq.,  in  "Journal  of  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,"  vol.  xx.,  p.  250. 

This  Kivoi  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Cooley  calls  "  an  intelligent  native 
chie£"  "  an  honest  African,"  "  incapable  even  of  affectation,"  still  less,  we 
are  bound  to  suppose,  of  an  untruth. — Inner  Africa  Laid  Open,  p.  107. 

The  testimony,  such  as  it  is — and  although  it  is  now  a  long  time  since 
current  traditions  have  existed  of  races  of  pigmies  and  races  of  men  with 
tails  in  Central  Africa — is  very  weak.     It  is  only,  indeed,  to  Central 
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Africa,  where  there  still  remains  a  vast  extent  of  unknown  lands,  that 
such  traditions  can  be  still  made  to  attach  themselves  with  anything  like 
plausibility ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  country  in  which  these  much- 
talked-of  caudate  races  are  supposed  to  exist,  keeps  on  always  retrograding 
as  positive  geographical  knowledge  advances.  Thus  we  may  remark 
that  the  expeditions  sent  by  Muhammad  AH  up  the  White  Nile  extended 
in  the  east  to  beyond  the  parallel  in  which  the  negroes  of  Haussa  and 
Burnu  place  the  Niam-Niams  in  the  west.  Discovery  is  also  advancing 
from  the  south  and  west,  and  will  soon  limit  all  such  mysterious  popu- 
lations to  within  an  exceedingly  small  compass.  Monsol,  the  capital  of 
the  Anziko  of  D'Anville,  and  Muata  Yanoo  of  Douville,  for  example, 
trench  closely  upon  the  territory  of  the  Niam-Niams. 

The  arguments  derived  from  zoology  and  from  comparative  anatomy 
against  the  existence  of  a  race  of  human  beings  possessing  that  ap- 
pendage with  which  the  eccentric  Lord  Monboddo  was  pleased  to  deco- 
rate the  whole  human  race  in  aboriginal  times,  are  peculiarly  strong. 
It  is  found  that  in  the  monkey  tribe,  the  more  these  approximate  to  man 
in  other  structures,  the  more  limited  the  tail  becomes,  till  in  the  highest 
of  the  series  it  is  no  longer  found,  except  in  a  merely  rudimentary  state. 
In  the  human  race,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  prolongation  of  the  spine 
is  curved  inwards,  and  there  is  not  even  a  rudimentary  tail  Lastly, 
apart  from  the  poverty  and  inconsistency  of  the  details  collected  by  M. 
de  Castelnau  wnen  subjected  to  close  criticism,  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
informants  describe  two  nations  of  Niam-Niams — one  with  tails,  the 
other  without ;  the  former  naturally  being  further  off  than  the  first. 
Now,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  people  living  in  large  towns,  with  a  regular 
government  and  a  large  army,  like  the  Fellatahs — that  is  to  say,  having 
attained  a  certain  degree,  of  civilisation — should  designate  by  the  same 
name  two  races  of  people  so  utterly  distinct,  as  that  one  race  has  tails 
and  the  other  not?  This  simple  fact  we  should  consider  fatal  to  the 
accuracy  and  the  fidelity  of  M.  de  Castelnau's  informants.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  Frenchman  to  say  that  he  did  not  collect  his 
materials  to  serve  a  theory.  Mahammah,  who  was  a  great  traveller, 
volunteered  the  fact,  and  that  led  M.  de  Castelnau  to  make  further 
inquiries ;  nor  would  he  have  published  the  result,  but  that  he  learnt,  on 
his  return  to  France,  that  information  of  a  similar  character  had  been 
obtained  from  Arabia ;  nor  does  he  pretend  to  guarantee  in  any  degree 
the  correctness  of  a  fact  which  appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  zoology,  although  he  remarks  that  the  best  received  theory  in 
science  has  often  been  overthrown  by  a  single  observation. 

It  is  curious,  that  of  all  M.  de  Castelnau's  informants,  only  the  two 
Marabuts  had  ever  heard  of  Timbuktu,  or  Timbuctoo,  the  mysterious  city 
of  Inner  Africa,  reached  ouly  by  Laing  and  Caillie\  Muhammad  Ab- 
dullah, one  of  these  Marabuts,  said  at  first  that  it  was  the  name  of 
Mekka,  and  then  said,  hesitatingly,  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  city 
which  the  people  of  Haussa  call  Raddah.*  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Timbuktu  may  be  a  holy  name  or  designation  applied  to  a  city  known 

*  Captain  Bancroft  went  up  to  Kabbah  on  the  Kawara  in  the  Ethiopia,  in  184a 
Baqua,  a  native  of  Kabbah,  called  it  Odum.— » Castelkau,  p.  45.  Raddah  is  evi- 
dently a  mis  spelling  for  Kabbah. 
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to  the  natives  by  some  more  familiar  name,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  information  in  regard  to  its  position.  Caillie  places  it  eight 
miles  south  of  the  Julibah.  Adams,  the  American  sailor  who  was  con- 
veyed thither  as  a  slave,  places  it  on  La  Mar  Zawah.  Leo  African  us 
states  that  the  branch  river  of  Timbuktu  flows  to  the  west,  and  joins  the 
Niger  at  Cabra.  Cailli6  also  states  himself  to  have  disembarked  at 
Cabra,  Sidi  Hamet  also  describes  the  large  river  called  Zulibil  (Dhioliba 
of  Caillie*  and  our  Juliba)  as  being  two  hours  to  the  southward  of  Tim- 
buktu. 

Mahammah  described  the  rivers  Coqutasaqua,  elsewhere  written 
Coquinsaqua  (Kukuan  Sukua)  which  waters  Kano ;  Dulumah,  which 
receives  the  Pano  from  Wangara  and  Gualo  (Kuwaiti),  the  great  river 
of  the  Niam-Niams,  as  flowing  into  Lake  Tsad.  The  river  at  Sukutu 
is  a  tributary  to  the  Kaduna,  which  agajn  flows  into  the  Kawara.  Braz 
placed  Zu-Zu  on  the  Copimwambay,  also  known  by  the  names  of 
Wimbey  and  of  Conquinsaqua,  the  river  of  Kano,  and  which  flows  into 
Lake  Tsad.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Kaduna  unites  with 
the  Kawara  at  Gigui.  Abubakir,  a  Baghirmi,  describes  Massaignah  as 
a  large  town  on  the  Shary,  ten  days*  journey  from  Lake  Tsad.  Mam- 
mam,  a  Burnuese,  called  the  river  of  Kanu,  Oitari.  Buyah,  of  Haussa, 
describes  the  river  of  Bushay  as  flowing  to  the  west  towards  the  sea.  He 
also  notices  the  river  of  Gourara  as  flowing  through  Mandara  into  the 
Kawarra.  Rasku,  a  native  of  Upiya,  described  the  King  of  Upiyah  as 
residing  at  Aati,  a  large  town  on  a  fresh- water  lake  called  Asninmara. 
Mahammah  called  the  capital  of  Burnu,  Kukawa,  evidently  the  Kuka  of 
Major  Denham.  Damuturu  called  it  Burni  Burnu.  Almost  all  the 
negroes,  it  is  to  be  observed,  who  were  examined  by  M.  de  Castelnau, 
were  brought  down  for  sale  to  Akka  (Egga,  of  Captain  William  Allen  ; 
Eko,  of  De  Castelnau),  on  the  Niger,  and  where  the  Albert  anchored 
from  the  28th  of  September,  1841,  to  the  5  th  of  October  of  the  same 
year.  Egga  is,  according  to  Captain  Allen,  the  capital  of  the  great 
district  of  Eggara  ( Akkara  ?)  or  Igalla. 

To  turn  now  to  information  transmitted  to  this  country  by  the  two 
adventurous  explorers  of  Central  Africa,  Messrs.  Barth  and  Overweg,  it 
appears  from  these  communications,  thus  arriving  from  a  kind  of  terra 
incognita,  that  the  Shaikh  of  Burn  a  sent,  in  the  latter  end  of  1851,  an 
army  to  invade  the  countries  situated  eastward  from  Lake  Tsad,  and  that 
army  the  travellers  accompanied,  hoping,  under  their  protection,  to 
explore  the  region  as  far  as  Borgu  and  Wadai.  At  no  great  distance 
from  Lake  Tsad,  however,  they  were  met  by  the  enemy,  defeated,  and 
put  to  flight  so  suddenly,  that  Barth  and  Overweg  saved  their  lives  and 
instruments  only  by  a  quick  retreat 

Having  again  reached  Kuka,  they  learnt  that  another  and  a  very  con- 
siderable ghazzia  was  to  be  despatched,  led  on  by  the  Wuzir  of  Burnu  him- 
self; but  this  time  it  was  directed  against  the  Sultan  of  Mandara,  a 
country  to  the  south  of  Burnu,  already  known  through  Major  Denham, 
who  there  met  with  so  narrow  an  escape  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  two 
travellers,  however,  were  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  set  out  again  with 
the  Burnuese  army,  which  consisted  of  about  10,000  horse  and  the  same 
number  of  foot  soldiers,  with  innumerable  trains  of  camels  and  other  beasts 
of  burden.     On  this  occasion  the  army  was  more  fortunate,  the  enemy 
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retreating  as  it  advanced,  and  no  regular  battle  even  ensued.  The  amy 
— and  the  travellers  with  them — went  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
Denham's  furthest,  and  were  only  then  stopped  by  the  Sirbinal,  a  very 
considerable  river  running  into  the  Shary.*  The  ghazsia  thence  returned 
with  a  booty  of  about  5000  slaves  and  1 0,000  head  of  cattle,  having  been 
absent  two  months  (December,  1851,  and  January,  1852).  The  regions 
visited  are  described  as  most  fertile  and  rich.  From  the  end  of  March  to 
the  end  of  May  last,  Dr.  Overweg  made  a  successful  journey  from  Kuka 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  reached  to  within  150  English  miles 
of  Yacuba,  the  great  town  of  the  Fallatahs,  while  Dr.  Barth  went  south- 
east on  a  journey  to  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Baghirmi.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  the  former  had  not  yet  returned  from  that  country  to  rejoin 
his  companion  at  Kuka,  their  intention  then  being  to  push  on  to  the 
south,  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  to  reach  is  their  ultimate  goal 
and  the  grand  object  of  their  gigantic  journey,  and  which  other  tone 
or  four  years  will  be  necessary  to  bring  to  a  dose. 

It  appears  that  in  the  interval  Overweg  bad  also  explored  Lake  Tsad 
by  means  of  a  boat,  which  had  been  conveyed  with  great  labour  from 
Tripoli  on  camels.  Dr.  Barth  also  succeeded  in  penetrating  350  miles  to 
the  south  as  far  as  Yula,  the  capital  of  Adamana,  but  there  are  no 
details  as  yet  published  of  this  journey.  It  is  in  Adamah,  as  he  writes  k, 
that  De  Castelnau  places  his  Lake  Yurara,  winch,  according  to  his  infor- 
mant Mahammah,  is  situated  three  and  a  half  days'  march  south  of  the 
capital,  and  which  he  calls  Ccincha  (p.  11)"  and  Cuancha  (p.  24) 
(Kuinka  ?).  Mahammah  described  this  capital  of  Adamah  as  a  large 
city,  situated  on  a  fine  river  which  flowed  towards  Lake  Tsad,  (?)  but 
Dr.  Barth  reports  having  crossed,  in  his  journey  to  Adamana,  a  splendid 
river,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep,  which  he  calls  the  Benue,  and 
which  he  ascertained  to  be  the  upper  course  of  the  Tsadda. 

Further  despatches  and  communications  have  since  been  received  from 
the  African  travellers,  from  which  it  appears  that  Dr.  Barth,  after  explor- 
ing the  "  powerful"  kingdom  of  Baghirmi,  had  returned  to  Kuka  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits.  The  travellers,  who  had  received  liberal  sop- 
plies  from  our  own  and  the  Prussian  government,  were  still  bent  on  < 
ing  the  African  continent  to  the  Indian  Ocean — a  most  desirable  roi 
which  would  bring  them,  in  all  probability,  in  contact  with  the 
mountains  and  lakes  at  or  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  travellers 
dwell  strongly  upon  the  urgency  of  a  contemporary  exploration  of  the 
country  situated  between  the  Rawara  and  Tchadda  and  the  Equator. 
This  is  a  region  open  to  maritime  survey,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Peter* 
mann,  a  reconnaissance  of  these  interesting  regions  is  likely  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  American  expedition  under  Captain  Lynch.  They  also  re- 
commend, and  very  justly  so,  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  some  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  traveller,  an  exploratory  journey  from  Moram- 
tuque  or  Kilwa  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Nyassi.     The  success  of  Mr. 

*  It  appears  from  subsequent  communications  (wee  Athauna*,  No.  1314,  p.  *Q\ 
that  Masinna,  or  Masena,  the  capital  of  Baghirmi,  is  situated  on  the  Shary,  or  Aju, 
a  tributary  to  Lake  Tsad;  and  that  the  river  which  runs  through  the  country  of 
Loggene  (Denham's  Loggun )  is  not  the  Shary,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  only  one 
of  its  tributaries.  The  real  name  of  the  river  of  Loggene  is  Loggeme  (Li 
and  Loggumi  ?),  and  it  is  called  SirbinsJ,  or  Serbenel,  »  its  upper  course. 
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Gahon  will  no  doubt  pnve  the  way  for  mairy  future  expeditions  of  a  similar 
character,  as  that  success  tends  to  show  that  ¥811001  portions  of  the  in* 
terior  may  he  reached,  under  favourable  circumstances,  from  the  nearest 
coast  point;  and  in  the  Mozambique,  as  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries  hare  done  much  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
future  explorers,  by  removing  the  feeling  everywhere  prevalent  among 
the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portuguese  settlements,  that  white 
men  have  only  one  object  in  travel — that  of  discovering  new  victims  for 
bondage  and  slavery. 

In  connexion  with  the  progress  of  geographical  disoovery  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  Mr.  A.  Petermann  writes  : 

The  ascent  of  the  Kawara  (commonly  called  Niger)  is  at  present  once  mate 
seriously  thought  of  in  the  plan  of  Lieutenant  M'Leod,  R.N.,  which,  there  is 
little  doubt,  is  superior  to  any  previous  one,  and  justifies  the  hope  of  success. 
If  this  project  be  realised,  it  would  be  worthy  of  consideration  to  attempt  the 
further  exploration  of  the  Tchadda  on  the  same  excellent  plan.  This  river,  as 
is  well  known,  unites  with  the  Kawara  not  far  from  its  mouth,  "  which  it  cer- 
tainly rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass  it  in  magnificence."  That  this  immense  river 
— a  second  Niger — extends  right  into  the  heart  of  Inner  Africa,  was  conjec- 
tured some  time  since,  but  only  last  year  was  this  supposition  corroborated  by 
the  actual  exploration  of  Dr.  tiarth,  who,  in  his  journey  to  Adamana,  crossed 
the  Benue,  a  splendid  river,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep,  which  he  as- 
certained to  be  the  upper  course  of  the  Tchadda.  From  all  that  Dr.  Barth 
says  in  bis  last,  as  well  as  in  his  previous  letters,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Tchadda  will  eventually  form  the  natural  and  most  important  line  from  the 
west  for  spreading  commerce  and  civilisation  into  the  very  heart  of  Inner 
Africa,  and  extinguishing  the  slave-trade  by  extending  European  influence  to 
the  sources  of  the  slave  supply.  The  Sheikh  of  Bornu  has  repeatedly  expressed 
to  the  two  travellers  his  desire  of  forming  a  closer  bond  of  friendship  with  the 
English,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  peaceful  and  regular  commerce,  and 
abolishing  the  slave-trade,  and  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  towards  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  kind  and  generous  manner  in  which  he  has  at  all  times  treated  their 
representatives.  The  kingdom  of  Adamana,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Tchadda,  with  its  pastoral  and  agricultural  population,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
most  beautiful  country  in  Central  Africa,  and  as  such  may  probably  become 
the  key  to  the  interior  of  that  continent. 

At  present  the  town  of  Kano,  situated  between  the  Kawara  and  Lake  Tsad, 
is  the  great  mart  of  the  interior ;  there  the  English  merchandise  coming  from 
the  north  by  the  very  tedious  and  imperfect  roads  through  the  Great  Desert, 
meets  with  the  American  merchandise  coming  by  steam  up  the  Kawara  from 
the  south,  where,  as  is  well  known,  American  influence  is  spreading  fast.  The 
Great  Desert  will  ever  form  a  natural  barrier  and  prevent  the  establishing  of 
European  commerce  of  any  considerable  magnitude;  it  is  to  the  Kawara  and 
the  Tchadda,  and  more  particularly  the  latter,  that  we  must  look  as  the  means 
of  a  ready  access  into  the  virgin  countries  and  the  inexhaustible  natural  wealth 
of  Inner  Africa. 

The  "veteran  African  geographer,"  Mr.  James  MacQueen,  in  hifl 
*  Notes  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Geography  of  some  Parts  of  Africa," 
published  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
[Jhieal  Society,"  not  only  places  due  faith  in  the  discovery  of  snow  in  the 
Kifimandjaro,  but  he  also  coincides  with  the  discoverers  of  Lake  Ngami,  in 
the  opinion  that  there  is  snow  in  the  mountains  east-north-east  of  that 
lake.  De  Lisle  has  a  lake  in  about  fifteen  south  latitude,  and  MacQueen 
believcs,from  information  obtained  by  Viscount  Bandeira,  that  there  is  more 
than  one  lake  in  the  same  mountain  district,  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
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Coania,  or  Quanta.  The  same  geographer  believes  that  the  waters 
flowing  from  the  northern  sides  of  Kilimandjaro,  flow  into  a  lake  called 
Ro,  which  almost  vanishes  during  the  dry  season,  leaving  a  very  profit- 
able incrustation  of  salt.  Near  and  to  the  north-west  of  the  same  moun- 
tain another  lake,  called  Lucajo,  is  supposed  to  exist,  formed  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow. 

Monomoues,  Mr.  MacQueen  says,  is  the  name  of  a  people,  and  not  of 
a  country  ;  the  capital  of  the  Monomoises  is  Usambara,  from  whence  is 
probably  derived  the  well-known  name  and  lake,  Zambre.  Mr.  Cooley 
combats  this  view  of  the  subject,  arguing  that  Zambre  is  only  another 
form  for  Zambese.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  great  lake  Taganika, 
Zarahwah,  or  Bahar  Safi,  the  existence  of  which  is  certified  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Queen,  from  Krapf,  the  United  States  consul,  the  Prince  of  Muscat,  and 
other  authorities.  This  lake  is  crossed  by  the  Luffia,  Lufiji,  or  Roofoo, 
and  is  studded  with  islands — it  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  rather  a  pro- 
longed river  expanded  around  low  islands  than  a  true  lake.  MacQueen 
places  it  in  about  4deg.  30  min.  south  latitude,  and  31  deg.  east  longi- 
tude, and  it  is  incorporated  by  Mr.  Cooley  into  his  far-spreading  Nyassa. 
There  is,  says  the  latter  critic,  as  Lopez  has  declared,  only  one  lake  u* 
these  countries. 

Laying  aside,  however,  such  summary  modes  of  disposing  of  a  difficult 
question,  the  first  Egyptian  expedition  up  the  White  Nile,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, left  the  Nile  in  3  deg.  22  min.  north  latitude,  descending 
from  the  south-east,  and  said  to  be  from  a  lake.  This  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  northerly  of  the  lakes  of  Eastern  Africa.  From  the  point  where 
Krapf  learnt  that  a  river  took  its  origin  from  the  northern  acclivities  of 
the  snow-clad  Kenia,  to  flow  onwards  to  the  country  of  the  white  people, 
is  only  about  245  miles.  Krapf  and  MacQueen  seem  to  consider  these 
as  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.  But  where  the  Egyptian  expedition 
left  that  river,  it  was  1390  feet  broad  and  about  3  deep,  and  such  a  body 
of  water  could  scarcely  have  accumulated  in  so  short  a  distance ;  hence  we 
are  ioclined  to  think  that  the  most  remote  sources  will  be  found  some 
distance  south  and  south-west  of  Mount  Kenia  ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  existing  data,  to  be  situated  in  the  Kilima-ja-jeu,  or  Moun- 
tain of  Whiteness  (snow  mountain),  in  the  district  of  Kikuvu,  of  which 
Krapf  received  information  from  Kivoi,  the  chief  of  Kitui.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Cooley  is  very  wrath  with  this  notice  of  another  snow  mountain  in 
the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa.  He  does  not  believe  that  such  an  expres- 
sion as  Kilima-ia-jeu  ever  came  from  Kivoi's  mouth.  Mountain  of 
Whiteness  for  W  hite  Mountain  is,  he  says,  a  piece  of  affectation,  of  which 
he  believes  the  "  honest"  (this,  we  suppose,  by  way  of  antithesis)  African 
incapable,  and  the  whole  expression,  he  adds,  "  is  evidently  deficient  in 
genuine  grammar."*  This  may  be  true ;  the  name  may  or  may  not  be 
correctly  given ;  but  in  a  simple  case  like  this,  where  a  positive  contradic- 
tion is  given  to  the  reports  of,  as  far  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a 
trustworthy  traveller,  upon  mere  critical  grounds  of  grammatical  construc- 
tion, such  a  contradiction  will  be  received  at  its  true  worth.     These 

♦  Baron  von  MuUer  ("  Journ.  of  R.  G.  S.,w  vol.  xx.,  p.  287)  heard,  on  the  «*  White 
River"  itself,  that  it  came  from  a  high  mountain,  the  top  of  which  is  quite  white, 
and  it  was  because  it  came  from  such  a  white  mountain,  that  it  was  called  the 
White  River,  or  Bahr  al  Abiyad. 
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snowy  mountains,  whatever  their  name,  and  which  appeared  to  Krapf,  in 
the  distance,  "  like  a  white  stripe,"  appear  to  constitute  the  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile  in  the  north,  and  of  rivers  flowing 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south.  Martin  of  Tyre,  Mr.  MacQueen  re- 
marks, stated  that  the  Nile  of  Egypt  rose  under  tne  Equator ;  the  priests 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  Egypt  told  Herodotus  the  same,  when  they 
informed  him  that  one-half  of  tne  waters  of  Africa  ran  to  the  north,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  south ;  Bruce  also  maintained  that  the  furthest 
source  of  the  White  Nile  was  near  the  Equator. 

To  turn  next  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Coolers  work,  "  Inner 
Africa  Laid  Open,"  we  do  not  really  see,  notwithstanding  its  boastful 
title,  that  it  contains  much  that  is  new,  although  there  is  certainly  a 
great  deal  that  is  exceedingly  conjectural.  The  Nile  is  still  made  to 
flow,  against  all  modern  evidence,  except  M.  d*Abaddie's,  from  the  east, 
first  running  south  or  south-west,  and  then  turning  round  to  flow  due 
north  !  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooley  is  staunch,  even  to  obstinacy,  in  wielding 
geographical  materials  to  suit  his  own  purposes  and  his  previously  pub- 
lished ideas.  The  Lupata,  or  Spine  of  the  World,  identified  by  Dr.  Beke 
with  Ptolemy's  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  he  discards  altogether ;  while,  en 
revanche,  he  brings  the  hilly  or  mountain  district  immediately  north-east 
of  Lake  Nyassi  into  bold  relief.  The  Monomoezi  of  the  same  author's 
"  Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  the  Nyassi,"  published  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  xv.,  1845,  are  now  changed  to 
Moenemoezi.  The  word  Uniamesi,  which,  he  says,  "  Dr.  Krapf,  who 
coined  it,  renders  ' possession  of  the  moon,'"  rests  on  abuse  of  analogy, 
and  an  imperfect  perception  of  the  first  principles  of  the  language,  and  is 
a  flagrant  specimen  of  mission-house  jargon  !  "  If  Muenemoezi,"  he 
adds,  with  characteristic  urbanity  of  style,  "  be  the  '  possessor  of  the 
moon,'  surely  his  territory  is  the  moon,  and  not  the  '  possession  of  the 
moon.'  This  moonstruck  etymology  exhibits  sad  drivelling."  Mr. 
Cooley  has  shown,  at  all  events,  that  he  can  vary  his  orthography  as 
well  as  others.  He  admits  that  the  word  mono,  muna,  or  muene,  in  the 
languages  or  dialects  of  Eastern  Africa,  implies  a  sovereign,  but  he  says 
the  name  of  the  moon  is  written  mezi,  not  moezi.  Now  Dr.  Krapf  and 
Mr.  Rebmann,  who  have  been  in  the  country,  say  the  natives  call  it 
Monomezi  and  Uniamezi ;  but  Mr.  Cooley  says  that  "  the  Sawahili  pro- 
nounce either  Moennemoezi  (Mwene  Mwezi)  or  Manamoezi,  and  write 
the  latter,  but  probably  their  practice  is  not  invariable."  This  merely  to 
prove  that  the  word  has  no  reference  to  the  moon.  But  if  Mr.  Cooley 
could  have  to  alter  the  first  syllable  mon  in  his  first  publication,  into 
moen  in  the  present,  so  he  may  equally  have  erred  in  adopting  moezi 
for  mezi.  If  Monomoezi,  or  Monomezi,  does  not  signify  sovereignty  of 
the  moon,  or  moon-land,  it  behoved  Mr.  Cooley  to  say  what  it  did  signify. 
He  might,  as  flu*  as  the  argument  at  present  stands,  just  as  well  say  that 
Ptolemy  never  placed  any  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa,  or 
that  Fernandez  de  Enciso  did  not  say  that  the  Nile  had  its  origin  in  a 
great  lake  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  At  all  events,  the  question 
is  involved  in  difficulties,  which  by  no  means  warrant  the  abuse  vented  by 
Mr.  Cooley  upon  the  hard-working  and  truth-seeking  missionaries. 

Mr.  Cooley  admits  the  existence  of  Mount  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro, 
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which  he  alters  into  Kilima  Njaro,  but  only  as  isolated  peaks,*  and  he  se- 
lects indignantly  the  idea  of  the  latter  befog*  a  snow-clad  mountain.  Mr. 
Rebmann,  he  says,  was  confessedly  short-sighted.  He  could  not  even 
see  the  rhinooeroses  in  his  path  !  The  reverend  missionaries'  statements, 
he  adds,  betray  weak  powers  of  observation,  strong  fancy,  an  eager 
craving  for  wonders,  and  childish  reasoning*  This,  because  certain  Sa- 
wahili  traders  questioned  by  Mr.  Cooley  denied  the  existence  of  per- 

Knd  snow  in  Africa  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extended.  But  Dr. 
pf  also  saw  the  snows  on  Kifiraandjaro  several  times.  He  may,  Mr. 
Cooley  says,  have  seen  "pure  white  auarts."  Pure  quarts,  we  may 
observe,  would  be  translucid,  not  white. 

Mr.  Cooley  rejects,  in  the  same  supercilious  tone,  all  the  information 
obtained  by  the  reverend  missionaries  as  to  the  rivers  which  have  their 
sources  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mounts  Kilimandjaro  and  Kenia,  and 
their  offsets,  as  also  the  existence  of  a  Lake  Ndurkenia,  or  Kirenia,  and 
of  one  River  Nsaraddi  flowing  thence  into  Lake  Baringo.  The  geogra- 
phical information  collected  by  Dr.  Krapf,  he  says,  as  so  confused  and 
indefinite  as  to  be  nearly  valueless : — "  Miserably  poor  in  facts,  he  is  pro- 
fuse in  theory,  his  distances  are  exaggerated,  his  bearings  all  in  disorder, 
his  etymologies  puerile,  and  he  seems  to  want  altogether  those  habits  of 
mental  accuracy  without  which  active  reason  is  a  dangerous  faculty!" 

This  is  what  Mr.  Cooley  calls  reducing  the  discoveries  recently  made 
in  Eastern  Africa  by  the  missionaries  settled  near  Mombas  "to  an 
authentic  shape,  and  in  their  just  proportions. "  The  public  will,  we  sus- 
pect, rather  think  that  it  is  treating  the  positive  assertions  of  two  reverend 
travellers  with  very  little  deference.  The  soreness  seems  to  lie  in  the 
resolute  energy  with  which  Dr.  Krapf  aims  at  solving,  single-handed 
(for,  says  Mr.  Cooley,  "  he  repels  every  aid*),  all  the  great  problems  of 
African  geography.  No  wonder  that  ambitious,  energetic,  haid- working 
men  in  this  spot — men  who  hold  that  greographical  discovery  should 
precede  evangelisation — should  dispense  with  theories  begat  in  the  smoke  of 
London,  to  investigate  and  describe  the  realities  before  them !  Which  will 
the  public,  till  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject,  choose  between 
—the  actual  statements  of  the  travellers  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  or  the  con- 
troversies of  Mr.  Cooley  ?  But  even  supposing  Mr.  Cooley  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  rivers  five  yards  broad  and  five  inches  deep,  and  that  in  summer 
time,  are  not  indicative  of  the  vicinity  of  perpetual  snow,  and  Messrs. 
Krapf  and  Rebmann  to  be  in  error  upon  that  particular  point ;  what. pos- 
sible good  purpose  does  it  answer  to  assail  the  indefatigable  and  often 
suffering  travellers  in  such  terms  as  Mr.  Cooley  indulges  in  ?  Hie  attack 
upon  M.  Douville's  private  character  is  in  sufficiently  bad  taste  ;  but  the 
language  in  which  tbe  reverend  missionaries  are  spoken  of,  is  such  as  ne 
person  who  has  the  cliaracser  of  a  gentleman  to  uphold,  would  for  * 
mement  give  way  to.  If  the  reverend  missionaries  are  wrong,  sureJv 
they  ooukl  be  set  right  without  vituperation  and  scurrility :  the  use  of  such 
weapons  of  itself  betrays  a  bad  cause,  a  passionate  partisanship,  and 
an  uncontrollable  controversial  bias.     If,  on  the  contrary,  time  shows  that 

•  What  has  become  of  the  Jagga  Mountains,  theTdta  Mountains  to  the  east 
the  Ugono  Mountains  south-west,  and  others  to  the  north,  which  rote  to  a 
height  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet?  What,  ak*/of  the  Bura  and  Ndara  Mountain*, 
close  to  Kilimandjaro,  or  Kilima-dja-aro  ? 
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the  missionaries  are  in  the  right,  in  what  position  will  that  man  stand 
who,  not  content  with  disputing  the  authenticity  of  the  travellers,  has 
proclaimed  their  reasoning  to  be  childish,  their  powers  of  observation  to  be 
weak,  their  facts  valueless,  their  minds  inaccurate,  their  testimony  (by 
implication)  dishonest,  and  their  very  veracity  doubtful  ?  It  has  been 
truly  remarked,  that  that  which  best  promotes  a  liberal  way  of  thinking 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  a  candid  allowance  for  the 
faults  of  others.  We  fear  Mr.  Cooley  is  sadly  deficient  in  both  these  points. 
Certainly,  since  the  days  of  Bruce,  there  has  been  no  such  an  example  of 
so  illiberal  and  so  extraordinary  an  assault  in  the  part  of  a  stay-at-home 
critic  and  cabinet  geographer,  on  two  absent  and  defenceless  travellers. 

But  this  dull,  cynical  critic  has  made  us  as  morose  as  himself.  There 
are  no  geographical  popes — no  cosmologies!  infallibilities,  and  we  may 
fairly  be  allowed  to  pass  on  to  other  subjects.  The  Nyassi  of  Mr.  Cooley 
in  1845,  and  Nyassa  of  the  same  author  in  1852,  and  which  in  the  former 
year  was  allowed  a  genial  expanse,  stretching  indefinitely  within  the  meri- 
dian of  30  deg.  east,  is  now,  by  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this  redoubt- 
able critical  geographer,  withdrawn  within  the  said  meridian.  The  new 
Zambese,  which  the  same  infallible  critic  made  in  1845  to  flow  into  the 
south-east  end  of  the  Nyassi,  is  now  made  to  flow  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction  into  the  Luapula.  If  any  other  unfortunate  map-maker  had 
been  guilty  of  such  an  inconsistency,  what  an  onslaught  would  have 
awaited  him  from  the  pen  of  this  doughty  champion  of  Afncangeography ! 
The  dominions  of  the  Caaembe  are  now  called  Alunda.  The  Movisa 
Mountains,  Muchinque  Tango,  and  Quichinga  have  disappeared,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Muropua  is  replaced  by  the  city  of  Muropoe  or  Muata  Yanoof. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Cooley's  work  was  compiled,  the  results  of  the 
travels  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  of  Mr.  Galton,  and  of  the  later 
travels  of  Messrs.  Livington  and  Oiweli,  published  in  the  22nd  volume  of 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society/'  were  not  available 
to  the  author ;  and  we  need  not  say  now  much  more  "  Inner  Africa"  has 
reallv  been  "  laid  open"  by  these  journeys,  than  by  the  publication  of  so 
much  cabinet  criticism. 

It  appears  from  these  researches,  that  the  region  of  the  Ovaherero,  or 
Daraara— a  blank  in  Mr.  Cooley's  map— is  a  thinly  inhabited  district, 
with  a  very  diversified  configuration,  and  that  the  Swakop  and  Walvish 
Bay  are  the  natural  and  hitherto  neglected  approaches  to  the  interior  in 
that  direction.  It  appears*  also,  that  the  Ovampo  country,  to  the  north 
of  this,  and  the  natural  approach  to  which  is  the  Nourse,  or  some  neigh- 
bouring river,  is  a  charming  corn  country,  inhabited  by  a  happy,  pros- 
perous, intelligent  people,  living  under  a  king,  and  enjoying  a  certain 
degree  of  civilisation.  And  it  further  appears  that  the  great  expanse 
of  Central  Southern  Africa,  north  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  is  a  great 
hydrographies!  basin,  of  which  Lake  Ngami  and  its  congeneer  appear  to 
constitute  the  axis.  The  chief  rivers  in  this  basin  are  the  Embarah,  the 
Tao,  the  Teoge,  and  the  Zouga.  The  Tzo,  the  sources  of  which  are 
strangely  placed  in  Mr.  Cooley's  snap  close  to  Lake  Ngami,  flows  into 
the  Zoom.  A  branch  of  the  Cbote,  iteelf  a  tributary  to  the  Zambese,  is 
also  made  to  flow  into  the  Zouge  by  the  Mahabe;  as  a  branch  of  the 
Embarah  is  also  made  to  flow  into  the  Chobe.  These  are  hydrogra- 
phioal  pussies  that  require  further  investigation  before  they  can  he 
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admitted  as  positively  proven.  The  great  central  river  Sesheke— the 
Tobatsi  of  Cooley,  and  which  the  latter  depicts  as  losing  itself  in  the 
Twelve  Salt  Fans — is  determined  to  he  a  tributary  to  the  Zambese.  This 
river  forces  its  way  through  the  mountains  to  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
the  Mosi-oa-tunya,  or  the  Sikota  Falls.  This  course  of  the  Sesheke  will 
explain  that  which  struck  so  much  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  "Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  that  Sebitoane's  people  knew  the 
Zambesa. 

Mr.  Galton  landed  in  Walfisch  Bay  in  August,  1850,  but  having  to 
purchase  and  break  in  oxen  for  his  onward  journey,  he  did  not  start  for 
the  interior  till  February,  1851.  The  country  was  at  the  time  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion,  the  Namaquas  being  at  war  with  the  Damaras.  His 
course  from  Barmen  led  him  through  the  middle  and  most  populous  part 
of  Damara-land,  at  the  further  frontier  of  which,  one  of  the  waggons 
breaking  down,  he  rode  on  across  a  Bushman  tract  to  the  Ovampo,  and 
returned  thence  to  his  then  mended  waggon,  and  came  back  to  Barmen, 
which  he  reached  in  August,  1851.  He  thence  sent  a  messenger  over- 
land to  the  Cape,  to  make  arrangements  for  forwarding  a  vessel  to  meet 
him  at  Walfisch  Bay  in  December  or  January ;  and,  lightening  one 
waggon  as  far  as  he  could,  he  started,  with  all  his  available  oxen,  on  a 
quick  journey  eastwards.  At  a  place  called  Elephant  Fountain,  he  was 
joined  by  Amiral,  a  Hottentot  chief ;  and  leaving  his  waggon  there,  he 
rode  on  with  him  as  far  as  Otchombinde*  (called  by  the  Hottentots 
Tounobis),  and  returning  thence,  he  arrived  with  utterly  exhausted  oxen 
on  the  coast  in  December,  1851. 

The  new  country  explored  in  these  adventurous  expeditions,  Mr.  Galton 
describes  as  being  the  broadly  developed  end  of  that  chain  of  hills  and 
high  land  which  runs  parallel  and  near  to  the  western  coast,  from  Cape 
Colony  upwards,  and  separates  the  Fish  River  from  the  sea.  Though 
this  country  is  dotted  over  with  hills,  and  even  groups  of  hills,  and  is  very 
deeply  scored  on  its  western  face  with  water-courses,  yet,  in  its  general 
aspect,  it  consists  simply  of  a  plain,  sloping  steadily  away  on  all  sides  from 
a  small  district  of  the  greatest  elevation,  which  is  situated  about  the  sites 
of  the  mountains  Omatako,  Diambotodthu,  and  thence  to  Awass,  and 
which  (from  boiling  water  observation)  lies  some  6000  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  From  this  district  the  watershed,  eastwards,  falls  with  a  very  gentle 
inclinat:on  to  the  cup-shaped  basin  of  Central  South  Africa,  to  its  lakes, 
its  flooded  lands,  and  interlacing  rivers ;  northwards,  with  still  less  incline, 
to  a  large  river,  of  which  the  Cunene  is  a  tributary,  and  which  appears  to 
drain  that  basin  ;  southwards  from  Awass,  Fish  River  begins  its  long  and 
peculiar  course  towards  the  colony ;  and  the  comparatively  steep  western 
slope  is  ploughed  up  by  the  Kuisip,  the  Swakop,  and  five  other  more 
northerly  river-courses,  which  run  into  the  Atlantic  The  sea  face  of  this 
broad  belt  is,  except  along  the  water-courses,  uninhabitable,  as  during 
half  the  year  there  is  no  water,  and  scarcely  any  pasturage.  A  strip  of 
desert  sand,  forty  miles  wide,  follows  the  coast  line;  beyond  which  lies, 
north  of  Walfisch  Bay,  the  barren  Kaoko,  and  to  the  south  of  it  the  arid 
Namaqua  land.  The  summit  of  the  belt  is  a  dense,  impracticable  thorn 
coppice,  though  affording  grass  and  a  few  scanty  springs;  but  as  we  de- 
scend westward,  and  at  about  220  miles  from  the  coast,  the  thorns  almost 
cease,  and  the  land  assumes  the  appearance  of  those  broad  plains  covered 
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.  with  grass  and  timber  trees,  that  have  so  often  been  described  as  lying 
between  the  Orange  River  and  the  Limpopo.  Again,  in  the  far  north,  at 
the  latitude  of  Ondonga,  the  country  becomes  one  of  most  striking  and 
peculiar  fertility. 

Over  all  these  parts  the  rains  are  periodical ;  but  the  true  rainy  season 
may  be  considered  to  be  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  last  of 
April.  The  rivers  are  also  all  periodical,  and  run  to  different  extents  in 
different  years.  The  Kuisip  has  been  known  to  reach  the  sea  only  about 
three  times  in  six  years.  Of  late  the  Swakop  has  flowed  three  or  four 
times  every  rainy  season  ;  yet,  when  it  was  first  seen  by  Europeans,  about 
ten  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course  was  choked 
with  sand-hills,  bushes,  and  trees ;  these  the  first  inundation  swept  entirely 
away,  since  which  most  violent  torrents  have  passed  down  it. 

Mr.  Galton  describes  his  approach  to  Ondonga,  the  extreme  point 
north  that  he  reached,  and  not  far  from  the  Nourse  river,  in  glowing 
terms.  "  It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  "  for  me  to  express  the  delight  we  all 
felt  when  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  suddenly  emerged  out  of  the 
dense  and  thorny  coppice  in  which  we  nad  so  long  been  journeying,  and 
the  charming  corn  country  of  Ondonga  lay  stretched  like  a  sea  before  us. 
The  agricultural  wealth  of  the  land,  so  far  exceeding  our  most  sanguine 
expectations — the  beautifully  grouped  groves  of  palms — the  dense,  mag- 
nificent, park-like  trees — the  broad,  level  fields  of  corn,  interspersed  with 
pasturage,  and  the  orderly  villages  on  every  side,  gave  an  appearance  of 
diffused  opulence  and  content,  with  which  I  know  no  other  country  that  I 
could  refer  to  for  a  parallel." 

Mr.  Galton  spent  three  weeks  very  pleasantly  at  the  residence  of  Nan- 
goro,  king  of  the  corn  district  of  Ovampo  ;  but  this  chief  would  not  allow 
him  to  proceed  further  north,  although  he  was  only  four  long,  or  five  com- 
paratively easy  journey 8  to  the  "  Great  River."* 

As  the  result  of  the  second  journey  eastward  to  T'ounobis,  not  very 
far  from  Lake  Ngami,  Mr.  Galton  says,  "I  can  guarantee  the  road 
from  Walfisch  Bay  towards  the  interior  to  be  perfectlyopen  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and,  except  in  the  driest  of  times,  from  T'ounobis  onwards." 
founobis  itself  is  only  a  fountain  in  a  river-course,  with  a  large  village  of 
Bushmen.  The  land  all  around  is  hard  sand,  with  plenty  of  trees,  but  not 
so  thickly  overgrown  as  to  form  any  obstacle  to  a  waggon,  and  growing 
but  very  few  thorns.  The  spring  is  described  as  being  frequented  by  a 
perfectly  marvellous  quantity  of  game* 

The  Bushmen  called  Lake  Ngami,  H'Annee,  and  described  it  as  being 
seven  days*  journey,  or  some  120  geographical  miles  thence,  in  a  direc- 
tion north,  75  deg.  east,  compass. 

Mr.  Gatton  describes  O  vamp o-l and  as  a  remarkably  healthy  country, 
and  so,  also,  is  Damara-land.  The  corn-growing  tribes  of  Ovampo  are 
considered  as  blacks,  a  highly  civilised  people,  well-ordered,  honest,  labo- 
rious, and  neat  The  Damaras  are  a  vagabond,  lazy,  thieving,  pastoral 
race.  Hottentots  live  to  the  south  ;  Mationa  Caffres  to  the  east ;  and 
besides  these,  are  the  Bushmen,  Namaqua  Hottentots,  and  the  Ghou 
Damup,  whom  Mr.  Galton  supposes  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Ovampo.   The  Damaras  are  tall,  upright,  and  often  remark - 

*  Mr.  Galton  doubts  if  this  river  is  the  same  as  the  Nourse.  He  thinks  it  is  a 
distinct  river  flowing  into  Little  Fish  Bay. 
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abry  handsome  men,  with  fine,  man! y,  open  countenances,  and  beautifully 
chiselled  features.  They  hare  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  two  trees 
are  supposed  to  be  the  universal  progenitors.  They  have  do  government, 
and  are  devoid  of  all  national  or  social  ties.  Ondonga,  on  the  contrary, 
in  Ovampo,  is  plotted  out  into  small,  wett-faxmed  holdings  of  corn  and 
pasturage,  each  occupied  by  a  family.  Every  one  has  the  appearance  of 
plenty.  The  king  is  despotic,  and  laws  against  theft  are  peculiarly  severe. 
The  tribute  to  the  king  is  small,  and  paid  by  a  per  centage  on  the  to* 
bacco  grown,  and  not  on  the  corn.  The  Ovampo  possess  the  entire  carry- 
ing trade  between  the  Damaras  and  the  Portuguese. 

Messrs.  Livingston  and  W.  C.  OsweH,  in  their  latest  explorations,  fol- 
lowed their  former  route  till  they  came  to  *Nehekotae.  From  thence  they 
crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  Zouga  into  the  central  district  of  salt  pane,  one 
of  which  was  at  least  fifteen  miles  broad,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  long. 
Beyond  these  the  country  was  level  and  hard,  and  covered  with  mopane 
and  baobob-trees,  the  underlying  rock  being  white  tufa,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  springs  of  good  water  are  found.  The  country  was  inhabited 
by  a  superior  race  of  Bushmen,  who  feed  upon  insects  that  Kve  in  a  dwell- 
ing like  a  limpet-shell,  fixed  on  the  leaves  of  die  mopane.  When  they 
reached  the  Mababe,  it  was  infested  with  the  terrible  fly,  called  Tsetse, 
the  bite  of  which  is  fatal  to  all  domestic  animals.  Thence  they  reached 
die  Chobe*,  in  latitude  18  deg.  20  min.  south,  and  longitude  26  deg.  east, 
where  they  stayed  for  upwards  of  two  months,  visiting  in  the  interval  the 

Seat  river  Sesheke.     The  whole  of  this  district  is  now  governed  by  the 
akololo,  or  Quilolo  (captain  ?),  in  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Sebi- 
toane,  who  died  while  the  travellers  were  on  die  Chobe1. 

This  central  district  of  South  Africa  is  described  as  being  nearly  adead 
level,  intersected  by  numerous  deep  rivers,  amid  which  immense  reedy 
bogs  or  swamps  stretch  away  in  almost  every  direction.  The  rivers  in 
this  region  are  not  like  many  which  bear  the  name  in  South  Africa,  dry 
at  certain  seasons,  but  they  were  found  to  flow  with  considerable  rapidity 
at  the  end  of  an  extraordinary  dry  season.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  origin  from  some  central  mountain  district  that  rises  about  the  Kne  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  lands  on  which  the  people  pasture  their  cattle, 
make  their  gardens,  and  build  their  towns,  are  raised  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  prevailing  level  The  rivers  overflow  their  banks  annually,  and  at  such 
a  time  the  whole  country  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake,  with 
numerous  islands  scattered  over  its  surface.  The  natives  then  traterse 
die  country  in  every  direction  in  their  canoes,  to  visit  their  island  gardens 
and  pastures.  The  baobob,  date-tree,  Palmyra,  and  many  firmt-bearing 
evergreens  grow  in  this  region,  and  alligators  and  hippopotami  abound  in 
the  rivers.  The  slave-trade  is  said  to  have  begun  in  this  region  only  in 
1850.  The  natives  are  black,  and  die  language  of  the  court  is  the 
Sichuan  a. 

An  immense  field  is  thus  opened  by  these  discoveries  to  geographers 
and  travellers,  and  to  missionary  and  commercial  enterprise.  The  Zam- 
bezi points  out  the  way  to  the  central  Makololo  district,  the  Swakop  and 
Nourse  rivers,  to  the  Damara  and  Ovampo  lands,  and  to  the  central  hy- 
drographical  basin  of  Southern  Africa  beyond.  The  friendly  feelings  of 
the  followers  of  Sebitoane,  and  the  predominance  of  dialects  of  the  Sichu- 
ana,  give  facilities  to  the  former,  the  abundance  of  long-neglected  stores 
of  ivory  would  alone  reward  the  latter. 
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To  tarn  from  these  facts  to  oeastderation*  trm  of  a  higher  order, 
Mr.  A.  Bain  has  shown  that  tho  oldest  rocks  at  Cape  Colony  (whether 
crystalline  gneiss  or  clay-slate,  here  and  there  penetrated  by  granite), 
form  a  broken  coast  fringe  around  the  colony,  from  the  southern  to  its 
western  and  eastern  shoves,  and  are  surmounted  by  sandstones,  which 
appear,  from  the  fossils  they  contain,  to  ho  the  equivalents  of  the  Silurian 
or  oldest  fossil-bearing  rocks.  These  primeval  strata,  occupying  the 
higher  grounds,  of  which  the  Table  Mountain  is  an  example,  and  dipping 
inland  from  all  sides,  are  overlaid  by  carboniferous  strata,  in  which,  if  no 
good  coal  has  vet  been  found,  it  is  clear,  as  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
etnaon  has  remarked,  that  its  true  place  is  ascertained  ;  and  as  Mr.  Bain 
has  detected  many  species  of  fossil  plants  of  that  age,  we  may  still  find 
the  mineral  pabulum  for  the  steamers  which  frequent  these  coasts* 

Above  all  these  ancient  strata,  and  occupying,  therefore,  a  great  cen- 
tral trough  or  basin,  strata  occur,  which  are  remarkable  from  being- 
charged  with  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  remains  only  ;  and  it  is  in  a  por- 
tion of  this  great  accumulation  that  Mr.  Bain  disinterred  fossil  bones  of 
most  peculiar  quadrupeds.  One  of  the  types  of  these,  which  Professor 
Owen  named  Dicynodon  from  its  bidental  upper  jaw,  is  a  representative, 
during  a  remote  secondary  period,  of  the  lacertine  associates  of  the  hip- 
popotami of  the  present  lakes  and  waters. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  general 
physical  features  of  Africa,  as  displayed  to  us  by  recent  researches,  have 
ted  Sir  Roderick  L  Murchison  to  speculate  upon  what  he  justly  designate* 
as  the  entirely  new  and  grand  geographical  phenomenon,  dial  such  as 
Africa  is  now,  such  have  been  her  main  features  during  countless  past 
ages  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  human  race. — (Address  at  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  24th  of  May,  1862.) 

The  old  rocks  which  form  the  outer  fringe  of  the  African  continent, 
unquestionably  circled  round  an  interior  marshy  or  lacustrine  country,  in 
winch  the  Dicynodon  flourished  at  a  time,  when  not  a  single  animal  was 
similar  to  any  living  thing  which  now  inhabits  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
Hie  present  central  and  meridian  none  of  waters,  whether  lakes,  rivers,  or 
marshes,  extending  from  Lake  Tshad  to  Lake  Ngami,  with  hippopotami 
on  their  banks,  are,  therefore,  but  the  great  modern,  residual,  geographi- 
cal phenomena  of  those  of  a  mesozoic  are.  The  differences,  however, 
between  the  geological  past  of  Africa  and  her  present  state  are  enormous. 
Since  that  primeval  time  the  lands  have  been  much  elevated  above  the 
sea-level — eruptive  rocks  piercing  in  parts  through  them ;  deep  rents  and 
defiles  have  been  suddenly  formed  m  the  subtending  ridges,  through 
which  some  rivers  escape  outwards,  whilst  others  flowing  inwards  are 
lost  in  the  interior  sands  and  lakes  ;  and  with  those  great  ancient  changes 
entirely  new  races  have  been  created. 

Travellers  will  eventually  ascertain  whether  the  basin-shaped  struc- 
ture, which  is  here  announced  as  having  been  the  great  feature  of  the 
most  ancient,  as  it  is  of  the  actual  geography  of  Southern  Africa  (t.  *., 
from  primeval  times  to  the  present  day),  does  or  does  not  extend  into 
Northern  Africa.  Looking  at  that  much  broader  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  have  some  reason  to  surmise,  that  the  higher  mountains  also 
form,  in  a  general  sense,  its  flanks  only.  Thus,  wherever  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  may  ultimately  he  fixed  ana  defined,  we  are  now  pretty  well 
assured  that  they  lie  in  lofty  mountains  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
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east  coast.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  data,  we  are  not  yet  entitled  to 
speculate  too  confidently  on  the  true  sources  of  the  White  Nile;  but, 
judging  from  the  observations  of  the  missionaries  Rrapf  and  Rebmann, 
,  and  the.  position  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  called  KUimajy^jara  and 
Keuia  (only  distant'  &6m  tie  eastern  a*  about  300  iailes),  and1  stm 
more  particularly  the  Kilima-ja-jeu,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  ex- 
ploration in  Africa  to  which  greater  value  would  be  attached  than  an 
ascent  of  them  from  the  east  coast,  possibly  from  near  Mombas.  The 
adventurous  travellers •  who, shall Jjrsfc  Jay, down  t^e  true  position  of  these 
equatorial  snowy  mountains,  and*  who  snail  satisfy  us  that  they  not  only 
throw  off  the  waters  of  the  White  Nile  to  the  north,  but  some  to  the 
east,  and  will  further  answer  the  query,  whether  they  may.  not  also  shed 
offo^her  streams  to  a  great  lacustrine  and  sandy  interior  T©P  thiseot*- 
tinent,  will  be  justly  considered  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  this 
age  to  geographical  science ! 

The  great  east  and  west  range  of  the  Atlas,  which  in  a  similar  general 
sense  forms  the  northern  frontier  of  Africa,  is,  indeed,  already  known  to 
be  composed  of  primeval  strata  and  eruptive  rocks,  like  tdose  which 
encircle  the  Caf>e  Colony  on  the  south,  aria  is  equally  fissured  fey  trans- 
verse rents.  As  to  the  hills  which  fringe  the  West  coast,  and  tnrotrgh 
apertures  of  which  the  Niger  and  the  Gambia  escape,  we  hare  .yet  /t* 
learn  if  they  are  representatives  of  similar,  ancient?  rocks,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  analogy  of  Northern  with  Southern  Africa.  Still,  everything, 
as  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  more  or  less  satisfactorily  shows,  tends  to  establish 
an  original  basin-like  arrangement  of  all  Africa,  through  the* existence 
of  a  grand  encircling*  girdle  of  the  older  rocks,  whi)ch,  jfcough;ex}ubitefl 
at  certain  distances,  from  her. present  shores,  is.  st'Jl  external,  as  regards 
her  vast  interior. 

With  no  region  of  the  old  world  have  we  been  till  very  lately  so  ill 
acquainted  as  Africa.  But  now  the  fight  is  dawning  quickly  npaa  u& 
from  all  sides*  and  in  the  generatipp  which  follows,  (says  the  sajnf 
authority),  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  links  in  ;tbe  chain,  of 
inductive  reasoning,  as  to  the  history  of  ,  the,  successively  lost  races  of 
that  part  of  the  globe,  will  be  made  known,  from  the  Earliest  recog- 
nisable sones  of  animal  life*  through  the  -secondary  and  tertiary  periods' 
of  geologists.  Passing  thence  to  the  creation  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
subsequent  apoumuJations  of  the  great,  delta,  of  the  Itfije,  we  have  re-i 
cently  been  put  in  the  wav  of  learning  what  has  been  t^e  amount/  of 
wear  and  tear  of  the  upland  or  granitic  rocks,  and  what  the  additions  ty 
the  great  alluvial  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  since  man  inhabited  that  'almost 
holy  region,  and  erected  in  it  some  of  his  earliest  monuments.  But  how 
long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  backwards  by  our 
finite  measure  of  time,  to  those  remote  periods  in  which  some  of  the 
greatest  physical1  features  of  this  continent  wete  impressed  *ipon  it,  when 
the  lofty  mountains  from  which  the  Nile  flows  were  elevated,  And  when 
the  centre  of  Africa .  (certainly  all  its  southern  ^  portion)  was  a  great 
lacustrine  jungle,  inhabited  by  the  Dicynodon  and  other  loaf  races. of 
animals  ?  Sow  far,  it  might  be  added,  to  this  able  summary  of  recent 
African  discovery,  would  tne  discovery  of  a  caudate  race  of  men  in  the 
same  lands,  add  also  to  the  links  in  the  chain  of  inductive  reasoning 
applied  to  a  successive  creation,  and  help  to  fill  up  the  lost  links  in  the 
gradation  of  the  animal  kingdom  ? 
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THE    FLITCH    OF    BACON: 

<*, 
tS$e  ©ustom  of  Bunmofo. 

BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESa 


This  Tab  of  English  Home  woe  commenced  in  the  January  Number  o/the  New 
MOMthlt,  and  uriB  be  continued  regutarty  until  completion. 

JANUARY. 
Fabt  thb  First. — The  Old  Inh  at  Dunmow.— Chap.  I.  From  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  PerseTerance  in  a  Good  Cause  will  meet  its  Reward.  IX  How 
Jonas  Nettlebed  counted  his  Chickens  before  they  were  hatched.  III.  Of  the 
Strange  Guest  who  arrived  at  the  Flitch.  IV.  How  Abel  Roper,  the  Steward, 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  Old  Gentleman's  breast*  V.  Showing  that  Frank 
Woodbine  should  have  Looked  before  he  Leaped.  VI.  The  Jury  of  Bachelors 
and  Maidens;  and  what  they  did. 

FEBRUARY. 
Fabt  the  Second. — The  Gamekeeper's  Cottage. — Chap.  L  How  Dr.  Plot 
visited  the  Old  Priory  Church  of  Dunmow.  II.  A  Peep  at  the  Gamekeeper's 
Wife.  ITL  Dr.  Plot  gives  Reasons  for  his  Disbelief  in  Conjugal  Felicity ;  and 
relates  the  Particulars  of  an  Unfortunate  Marriage.  IV.  The  Pigeon  and  the 
Rook. 

MOBMEfO  POST. 

f  Mb.  Harbison  Ainsworth's  new  story,  entitled  the  '  Flitch  of  Baoon ;  or,  the  Gaston 
of  frnnmow,'  if  conducted  to  its  close  with  the  same  spirit  that  has  so  agreeably  signalised  its 
opening,  win  do  more  for  the  literary  reputation  or  its  author  than  any  work  he  has  jet 
essayed.  It  is  dramatic  in  incident,  highly  diversified  m  character,  and  thoroughly  Engtnh  in 
sentiment  If  Mr.  Ainsworth  will  only  continue  as  he  has  begun,  we  shall  have  to  thank 
him  for  as  pleasant  a  story  as  we  have  read  for  many  a  day." 

SUE* 

"  We  have  reason  now  to  congratulate  the  readers  of  the  New  Monthly,  not  only  upon  tbt 
return  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  them  in  his  capacity  as  a  *  Story-teller,*  but  also  upon  his  l>e- 
gmning  once  mote  ftr  their  pleasure  to  interlard  his  romance  with  Ballads  like  those  wttca 
some  tune  back  imparted  so  much  zest  to  *  CrichtonJ  and  to  *  RookwooeV  " 

LONDON:  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  198,  PICCADILLY. 
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THE  FLITCH  OF  BACON: 

THE  CUSTOM  OF  DTOXOW. 

A    TALE    OF    ENGLISH    HOME.* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Bacon  was  not  set  for  them  I  trow, 
That  tome  men  hare  in  Essex  at  Dunmow. 

Chaucbr.     Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue. 

Part  the  Third. 

Vtt&t  Ho*  of  tf>e  Jttanor  of  Hfttle  3>unmofo. 

L 

In  which  it  is  shown  that  there  hat  be  More  Wats  than 
One  oct  of  a  Cellar;  and  more  Rooms,  than  are  generally 
suspected,  in  an  Old  House. 

Frank  Woodbine  was  looked  up  in  the  cellar  That  we  know* 
Mow  to  see  what  he  did  there. 

Not  expecting  his  confinement  to  he  of  very  long  duration,  sinoe  Nelly 
had  promised  to  liberate  him  as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear,  Frank  took 
it  qmetly  enough  at  first,  amusing  himself  by  thinking  how  cleverly  the 
bailiffs  had  been  tricked ;  but  when  a  long  interval  of  time  had  elapsed : 
and  it  seemed  much  longer  to  him  than  it  really  was :  he  began  to  find 
the  detention  exceedingly  irksome,  and  made  several  futile  attempts  to- 
face  open  the  door. 

Another  hour  of  restraint  increased  his  impatience  to  such  a  degree, 
that  unable  to  rest  inactive,  he  began  to  grope  about  the  place  in  every 
direction  to  ascertain  if,  by  possibility,  any  other  mode  of  egress  existed. 
Though  he  moved  as  carefully  as  he  could  in  the  dark,  he  managed  to  upset 
a  good  many  bottles,  and  more  than  once  came  in  contact  with  a  mouldy 
old  beer-cask ;  but  at  length,  he  contrived  to  hit  upon  the  entrance  to 
the  inner  vaults,  and  passing  through  it,  went  on,  with  even  greater 

•  t^  Notice.— The  Author  reserves  the  copyright  of  this  Tale  in  Frame*,  and  the 
right  of  pmbUshmg  a  French  Translation  of  the  worh;  as  provided  by  the  Treaty. 
March — vol.  xevn.  no.  ccclxxxvu.  t 
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caution  than  before;  J^pming  (sensible  from,  the  increased  d^pness.  pi; 
the:  atmosphere,  and  the  broken  /condition  oj  the  floor,*  together  with  the; 
li^er  scattered  about,  that  hchajj.  got  h*to  4001? negleeM  fopwtalT  of 
ruW>isk  where  there,  might,  be,  danger  of  )a*  seripus  ,fallr  <  flappity,,  .nfl 
such  accident  occurred  to  him. 

A,  second doorway  enguedfc  « 
first  Here  he  fcun$l  a  ladder 
lucWUty  discovered  ja  timer-7*c; 
an  old  well  it  might  be,  to  jut 
into  which  h»  had  a  narrow  esc 
f  Passing  hy  this, dangerous  a| 
rut),  he  entered  a  third  vault  W 
down  which  he  descended,  wonc 
at  the  bottom,  his  farther  pi 
locked ;  but  being  in  no  mood 
pn  the  side  next  him*  he,  took 
knocked  off  the*  rusty  fswtening 

No  further  hindrance  then 
circuitous,  and  gradually  rising  as'  he  advanced  along  it.  lie  was  de- 
lighted to  find  the  air.  become  fresher,  and  the  obscurity  decrease  w^th 
each  step  he  took,  until  ,at  last,  the.fuU  %fct  of  tbe.moon  burgt  upon  hi*}, 
shining  down  from  a  grated  aperture  in  the  walls-,  ,/|JnJuck%,  this  Aper- 
ture was  out  of  reach;  but  even  if  accessible,  the  closeness,  and  strength 


upon  a  piece  of  stone,  the  number  L  1 

,  Here -he  halted.  '  .    ♦ 

The  walls,  Pn  eaaraination*  peoved  to^be  of  hard  brickwork.  The  floor 
sounded  firm  beueatto  his  treads  and  refcuwd  no  hollow,  reverberation. 
Looking  upwards*  he- could  just  distinguish,  in  the  partial  obscurity*  a 
chaia  dangling  from  the  roof*  »  V  jV* 

The 'Chain  seemed  wkhi*  reach,  and  springing  aloft,  he  succeeded  in 
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grasping*  it,  arid*  lh*  maintaining  fits  hold*  But  tfee  attempt  had  nearly 
proved  his  destruction  51  for  bis  Weight  brought  down  a  heavy  betfod' to 
whieh  the^rbh  Rules  were  attached,1  and'  theedgeef  the  wood  striking 
him  (a  ite  fill,  and  grazing  ohe  of  his  temples,  laid  him  prostrate,  Weeding, 
and  senseless. 

''fiotf'longlfty  retrained  in  ihid  state : he  knew  not;  bat  When  he7  re- 
covered, his  fimbs  felt'  stiff,  mid  he  could  only  move  them  at  first  with 
considerable  diffiduhy.  '  His  hair  and  face  were  coveted  with  coagulated 
Mood:  '  A  wonder  hefhad  not  beeti  killed.    . 

,  $eripns,  however,  as  bright  have  been!  the*  accident*  it  rendered  him  an 
important  service.  The  fill  of  the  board  had  left  a  square  opening  iii  the 
roof^  through  which  hfe  could'  disfcirigukH  Sdmft  portion1  of  a  chamber 
ifluminedby  the' moon.,  Prom  the  bolts  and  ri nigs  as  well  as  tfoe  rusty 
6hain '  attached  'to  ?t,  it:  wai  evident  the  board  had  b^n  wed  as  a  trap- 
door. u  "••";  A"-  /  *'  "•  ""■"•  t  ■'  ■  ';  •>"  ■■  -'•'''; 
1  How  to  attairi'  the  room  tibove  was  flow  the  Question  ?  H*  wai  n*>t 
long  in  solving  it.  Bethinking  him  of  the  ladder  he  had  met?  with  "in 
t'ne  vaults^  he  resolved  t6  fetch  Hi  The  plah  was  no  sooner  conceived 
than  executed ;  'and'  on  application,  the  ladder  being  (bund  to  reach  the 
sduare  hole' above1,  it 'Was  soon  securely  planted,'  and  mounting  the  steps 
with  eagernes^  he  eflffected  an  entrance  hear  the  fireplace  of  a  large 
deserted-looking  chamber.  '        .  . 

©esorted,  indeed.,  !    • 

,No  human,  footstep,  it  wot<ld  seem,*  hai  invaded  H  for  many  and 

nianya'year.   '^ThfeWier' it  was  equally i avoided   by  members1  of  -the 

iovisioTe   W6rM,'  Was    hot    so    clear.     It  seemed    especially   adapted 

tbj  tVm,  arid  W  gh,6§tly  atmosphere   pervaded  ttoie  place.     The  i-oom 

Nad  once   beeV  magnificently  decorated;  but  time  And  <neg9ect  lhad 

despoiled  it  of  its,  solenclottr.'  ;The  lofty  windows  were  boarded  up,  but 

some1  pf  the  planks  having  grveit  way  from  the  effects  of  weather,  the 

moonTfont  streamed  iti  through  the  interstices:     The^walls  were  panelled, 

kn£  the  Wtfiiscots  fta£  been  covered ' with' rieh  tapestry,  but  the- arras 

t^is  mildewed;  stained;  &hd  rotten, as  Were  tiiewindow^urtains,  and  hnrig 

—        -         -     "  ieir  richly  jgilt  and  curioiisly- 

moulded  ceiling  was  cracked 

The  furniture' was  of  an 

father  aud  silken  coverings 

td  had  nearly  all  perished, 

painted,  had'  dropped  ftom 

on,  remained  in  a  tokraWe 
e  full-length,  portraits;  afl- 
•acter  and  expression.     Qtte 
and  fifty,  habited  in  a  rkh 
court  dress  of  George  the  First's  time ;  the  other  tibat  of  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  woman,  some  twenty  years  younger,  and  equally  richly  attired 
In  'robes  of  the 'same'  period.     Yet  in  spite  of  the  lady's  beauty,  there 
were  traces  of'  sadm?ss  id  her  looks.     Her  splendid  garb  seemed  to  hide 
•W  anxious  hearty  and  the  smite  upon  her  sundered  lips  had  a  touch  of 
melancholy  in  it     She  was  of  a  noble  presence,  stately  figure,  and  ma- 
jestic carriage,  with  a  full  person,  rounded  arms,  aud  fine  shoulders. 

t2 
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Her  eyes  were  black  and  large,  but  though  their  brilliancy  was  softened 
by  the  sadness  pervading  the  mouth,  they  were  full  of  latent  fire  and 
spirit.  The  brows  were  dark  and  well  defined;  the  hair  jetty,  raised 
from  the  beautiful  forehead,  and  crowning  the  head  as  with  a  natural 
tiara.  The  features  were  classical  in  shape ;  the  complexion  of  a  rich 
brown. 

This  portrait  riveted  Frank  Woodbine's  attention.  He  continued  to 
gaae  at  it  until  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  as  a  relief,  turned  to  the 
other  picture. 

To  deny  that  the  person  here  represented  was  handsome  would  be  im- 
possible. Yet  his  good  looks  were  almost  entirely  marred  by  a  peculiar 
and  forbidding  expression.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  in  what  the  expression 
consisted,  or  whence  it  arose.  It  might  be  pride,  or  suspicion,  or  exces- 
sive irritability.  All  these  feelings  seemed  to  lurk  there,  and  indeed 
broke  forth  in  parts  of  the  singular  physiognomy— singular,  because 
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screened  from  outer  observation  by  a  thick  belt  of  trees.  This  court, 
moreover,  having  been  excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  rest 
of  the  habitation,  in  all  probability  faced  the  walled-up  chamber,  once 
communicating  with  the  passage  he  had  recently  traversed ;  making 
it  evident  that  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  privacy  and 
seclusion  to  this  part  of  the  building,  when  in  occupation.  It  became 
evident  also,  on  further  investigation,  that  the  apartments  had  been  very 
suddenly  as  well  as  very  carefully  closed,  and  had  continued  wholly  un- 
disturbed until  his  intrusion  upon  them. 

Abandoning  all  idea  of  descent  from  the  windows,  Frank  looked  about 
for  some  other  outlet,  and  was  then  astonished  by  a  peculiarity  in  the 
chamber,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice :  #there  was  no  door  to  it. 
Here  then  was  a  fresh  dilemma,  out  of  which  he  saw  no  means  of 
•extricating  himself.  He  must  go  back  after  all,  and  had  unwillingly  come 
to  this  conclusion,  when  chancing  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  portrait,  the 
eyes  of  which  seemed  constantly  tracking  him,  he  fancied  he  could  read 
so  much  mockery  and  malice  in  its  looks  that  he  resolved  not  to  give 
up  his  search  for  the  secret  entrance ;  feeling  convinced,  from  the  peculiar 
arrangements  of  the  room,  that  such  an  entrance  must  exist. 

While  shaking  the   panels,   and  pressing   against   them  to   see  if 

upon  a. table  on  which  an  escritoire 
Js  near  it ;  affording  ample  evidence 
he  chamber  Jiad  been  forsaken  and 
)ved  from  the  room ;  and  probably  no 
ifter  it  was  abandoned  by  its  occupant, 
infinished  letter  was  lying  near  it— the 
the  ink  faded.  Incited  by  curiosity, 
bo  read  it.  Its  perusal  roused  new 
it  character,  in  his  breast.  He  again 
now  changed  the  look  he  encountered 
Carefully  folding  the  letter,  he  placed 

al  documents  and  papers,  with  none  of 
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On  the  fall  of  the  picture,  the  panel  had  flown  open  ;  the  spring  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  frame,  which  had  moved  upon  hinges  like 
a  door.     His  course  was  now  uninterrupted. 

The  passage,  into  which  the '  siidtng' panel  admitted  him,  was  very 
nwtow  and  intricate*  ami  ifciolose  mquldy  awelj  shjowa}.  tu>w  long  it  ^ad 
been  disused.  After  traversing  it  for  some  time,  an6\epe^lating,,wl>erej 
and  when  it  vtf*ld  ter^kiat^ib^^feeYiiJwtlj!1^^  #e  IWW-W-  o$  (the 
boiling;  he  mpuiited  .*  short  fligjit  of  ,wqod$n,  sl^psy,  an4  ,cam$  jQi  a,, 
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• '  ;    ir.    ;  ■';.."  ',.''' '..'  ',"  Y 

.;:  '      '    .  •    .        The  Wager*     ■    ,,  ...    ,    .:• 

1  To  be  store,  what  a  disturbance  C* ptain  Juddoek's  smvd  occasioned  at 
thettonmowFHtieh.  »  i     /       [  ...     >   . 

He  threatened  to  tmVthe  OWIrtn  top«^tafrty.    <For  some  }ttme, 
nothing  was  heard,  irtit  the  clattef  of  his  eriormons  booty  and  the-  totit  of 


'  "Really,  Captain  Judd6ck,M  Jonas  replied,  arranging his  wig*,« and  rub- 
bing his  shoulders,  "I  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  I  cannot  allow 
such  proceedings  m  tny  house.  The  Flitch  is  a  particularly  wetl-eohdtfeted 
inn,  sir — the  best  in  Essex,  and  it's  triy  pride  to  keep  it  so.  The-  servants 
know  their  places;  the  landlord  knows  his,  and  he  exptiot*  his  goeets  to 
know  theirs.  If  not,  he  can  dispense  with  their  oompany.  By  the  marry 
hiMkins!  I  think  I've  hit  him  as  hard  as  he  hit  me.  1  hope  hell  take 
thii  Wnt,^  he  aidded  to  himself. 
Juddock  burst  into  a  great  roar  of  laughter. 
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i.  "Why,  what  a  punctilious  little  fellow  you  must  be,  landlord !"  he 
cried.  "  If  you  dismiss  every  guest  who  casts  a  sheep's  eye  at  your  pretty 
chambermaid*  I'll  warrant  me  you'll  soon  have  a  clear  house.  But  you 
regard  her  as  your  own  property,  I  conclude,  and  allow  no  inter- 
ferenee  with  your  rights^  eh?— Zounds !  man*  never  look  so  sheep-faced. 
Mrs.  N.'s  not  by,  now.  Where's  Sir  G.  ?  Still  in  his  own,  room,  up- 
stairs, I  suppose.  Byrtbe-by,  I  must  look  alter  my  bedchamber.  Tell 
your  wife  to  show  it  me." 

"  I'll  show  it  you,  myself,"  Jonas  rejoined,  hastily— »■"  that  is,  if  youie 
determined  to  stay  all  night.  Stop!  let  roe  see.  How  unfortunate ! 
— tbut  it  can't  he  helped.     Sorry  I  can't  accommodate  you*  air." 

"Not  accommodate  me!"  Juddock  roared.  "You  must.  I  shall 
atay  hero  a  week— a  month— a  year~**a,  century,  perhaps !  I  shall  kbyxb 
leave!" 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  thought  he  wouldn't,"  Jonas  muttered.  "  But  what's  to 
be-done  ?    There  isn't  a  spare,  bed.    Sir  Gilbert  has  taken  thadast*" 

"  Then  I'll  sleep  on  that  bench  by  the  fireside,"  the  captain  rejoined; 
".for  here  I  remain — that's  flat  You  won't  easily  get  ridiof  **e,  land- 
lord. But  I  don't  believe  a  word  you  aay.  Mrs.  N.  tofci  me  the**  was 
a  very  comfortable  bed — quite  at  my  service." 

0  "  Mrs.  N.,  aa  you  rather  too  familiarly  call  her,  was  quite  mistaken — 

1  assure  you  she  was.  Oh  !  the  Flitch!  the  Flitch!  It  is  written  I  am 
■ever  to  wk  it  I"  he  exclaimed  aside. 

"  Well, >  we  shall  see  when  she.  makes  her  appearance,"  Juddock  xer 
plied,  "  Meantime,  Ml  keep  up  the fire,  in  case  of. accidents." 
:  So  saying*  he  lifted  the  huge  YuJe  log  from  thet  hearth,  as  easily  as  if 
it  had  been  a. common  fagot,  audi  tossed  it  upon  (he  bhunog  ooals>  where 
it  presently  began  to  spit  and  craekie  in  emulation  of  them,  Jonas 
£0*ld  not  repress  a  groan;  ,but  he  waft  afraid  to  interfere,, leet,  peradveo- 
iture,  he  might  follow  the  log. 

"  And  now,  landlord,  what  can  we  have  for  supper  ?"  the;  giant  da* 
«*nded.  u  The  best  inn  in  Eesex  must  have. an  excellent  Jaro>r,, eepe- 
cially  at  Christmas  time j— cold  chine,  cold  turkey,  cold  ham,  cold  pie, 
cold  plum  pudding,-r-cold  everything,  no  donhrti,  •  But.  I  want  something 
hot — a  carbonador— a  grill — »a<leviL  You  understand?" 
u  "  Yesv  I  understand,  well  enough,"  Jonas  rejoined-—"  but— hut  .I'm 
extremely  soxry~-T- -M 

"  More  excuses!"  Juddock  interrupted,  knitting,  bis  Jhowa  "  Land- 
lord, I  will : have  none  of  them.  Supper  I  must  have.  A  hot  supper, 
mark  me.  TJbe  best  must  be  forthcoming*  No  paltry  makeBbifte-r-ne 
miserable  kickshaws.  A  couple  of  wild  dueks-~? nicely  roasted — X  know 
.they're  u&ith*  lander,  and  who  gave:  them-— Mm*  Hf.  has  let  me,  into  the 
secret." 

"The  devil  she  has!"  Jonas  muttered.  "Qh.V  the  Flitch!  the 
Flitch!     WlmttcM  become  of  it?" 

"  Then,  in  the  way  of  tipple,  you've  some  prune  October*  Km/given 
so  .understand — bright  and  pale  as  sherris — I  mean  to  give  ray  opiniea 
Mpon  it*— rAnd  you've  also  got  some  wenderfiiljold  brandy  I'm  informed. 
1  ehall  ptoneunoe  upon*  that,  too*" 

Jonas  lifted  up  his  hands  in  absolute  despair. 

"  The  traitress !  to  tell  such  a  swillbowl  as  this  o£  tbeold  bandy," 
he  mentally  ejaculated. 
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"  Yon  see  Fve  not  lost  my  time,  landlord,*  Juddock  continued,  in  a 
eelf-complacent  tone.  "  Mrs.  N.  was  very  confidential  daring'  our  walk. 
I  shall  know  all  your  secrets  before  long.  There'*  one  more  I've  learnt; 
bat  that's  no  secret.  You  expect  to  carry  off  the  great  matrimonial 
prise  of  Dumoow— the  Flitch  of  Bacon*  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get 
H?    Ho!  ho!" 

"  Most  decidedly  I  do,  sir,"  Jonas  rejoined,  bristling  up,  and  picking 
up  a  few  crumbs  of  courage,  for  his  tenderest  point  had  been  touched 
by  this  sting.  "  Most  decidedly  I  do,  sir/'  he  repeated,  looking  up,  and 
staring  the  insolent  giant  in  the  face ;  "  I  not  only  do  wish  I  may  get  it, 
but  by  the  marry  masking  I  I  am  certain  1  shall  get  it;  and  that's  more. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  contrary  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  f  nothing  at  all,"  Juddock  said,  still  indulging  in  his  bois- 
terous merriment.  "  If  you  and  Mrs.  N.  choose  to  take  the  Oath,  thatf  s 
your  concern,  not- mine. ' 

"  To  be  sure  it  is ;  and  I  dont  think  it  at  all  likely  you  will  be  con- 
sulted on  the  occasion,  sir.'' 

"  Hum !  that  remains  to  be  seen,"  the  giant  muttered.  "  Well,  I  ad- 
mire your  confidence.  Now  what  will  you  bet,  that  you  don't  win  this 
prize  after  all?" 

"  What  will  I  bet?'*  Jonas  echoed,  ratfeer  staggered.  "  I  never  do 
lay  wagers."  .     .   . 

"But  if  you're  certain  to  win  there  can  be  no  harm,"  the  giant  're- 
joined.     "I'll  lay  you  Ten  Thousand  to  Fifty,  you  lose  the  Flitch." 

"  By  the  marry  maskiue  1  those  are  long  odds,"  Jonas  exclaimed, 
opening  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent.  "  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  would 
be  better  than  the  Ftitoh  itself,"  he  muttered.  "I'll  take  him.  Bat 
lie  won't  pay.  These  empty  boasters  never  do.  However,  I'll  risk  it.— 
Bone !  captain,— done,"  ho  exclaimed,  aloud—"  1  accept  your  bet  You 
are  to  pay  me  10,000/.  if  I  win  the  Flitch ;  but,  if  1  lose  it,  I  must  hand 
you  over  fifty."" 

"  That's  it  exactly,  landlord,"  the  giant  rejoined.     "  But  I  shan't  give 
you  such  a  chance  as  this,  without  a  slight  reservation." 
»    " I  thought  not,"  Jonas  observed,  drily. 

"  You  must  pay  me  a  guinea  a  week  till  you're-  enabled  to  chum  it. 
Not  that  I  want  the  money— oh !  no.  I  will  hand  it  over  to  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Dunmow  to  be  applied  to  some  charitable  purpose.  Bat  this 
will  bring  the  bet  to  an  issue.     Are  you  agreed  V* 

"I  think  I  may  safely  do  it,"  Jonas  reflected.  "Four days  have  only 
to  run  before  I  can  legally  make  the  claim— that's  under  the  week.  Yes, 
captain,  I  am  agreed,"  he  added,  aloud. 

"  Your  hand  open  it  then,"  Juddock  cried,  giving  him  a  terrible  squeete 
that  again  drew  water  to  his  eyes.     "  And  now,  the  caution-money  ?" 

"  Ine-wiiat?"  Jonas  cried. 

"  The  guinea.     You  must  pay  one  week  in  advance." 

"  Adzooks !  I  didn't  count  upon  that,"  the  landlord  exclaimed,  with  a 
blank  look.  Well,  here  it  is,"  he  added,  producing  a  well-filled  leather- 
bag,  which  seemed  to  attract  the  greedy  giant's  attention,  and  taking  a 
piece  of  gold  from  it.  "  And  now,  sir,  what  security  am  I  to  have  that 
you  will  pay  me  the  10,0001.?" 

"What  security?"  the  giant  roared,  putting  on  an  offended  look. 
"  My  word,  air.     is  not  that  sufficient  ?" 
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; i€  It  must  be,  I  suppose.     But  1  would  rather  have  your  bond." 
wBond:  irie  no  bond* — I  will  sign  none  of  them.     Jfy  word  is  my 


he  returned  towards  the  hall,  and  nieeting  Peggy  by  the  way,  after  again 


and  by-and-by,   it  disappeared  altogether:    Juddock's  merriment  was 
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and  could  not  live  without  it,  he  said,  though  he  never  made  any  trial  hew* 
staying  in-doorg  would  agree  -with  him,  except  when  he  broke  his  arm  or 
Us  cottar  ^bone  from  a  faH  received  while  hunting;  and  even  these  accidents 
did  not  keep  him  quiet  long.  As  to  minor  ailments,  he  was  never 
troubled  with  them,  and  enjoyed  a  redundancy  of  health  and  animal 
spirits.  Indeed,  he  had  never  known  a  day's  real  illness.  His  counte- 
nance was  fresh  and  ruddy,  beaming  with  health  and  good  humour;  and 
though  he  indulged  rather  too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
was,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  convivial  in  his  habits  {it  must  be  recottotted 
it  was  rather  a  hard-drinking  age),  these  practices  did  not  appear  to 
have  impaired  his  vigorous  constitution;  though  he  did  not  ride  so  light, 
by  some  stones,  as  he  did  at  thirty,  in  spite  of  all  his  exercise* 

Squire  Moakbury  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  though  he  was  by 
n*r  means  indifferent  to  the  seat,  and  indeed  was  rather  gallant  than  other- 
wise ;  but  he  could  never  be  induced  to  commit  matrimony^  nor  to  listen 
te*  any  suggestions  of  the  sort  made  to  Mm  •  by  hii  friends.  Country 
gossips  pretended  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  he  had  sustained  a 
great'  disappointment  in  his  younger  days,  and  had  never  been  able  to  get 
over  it;  but  sentiment  had  so  little  share  in  the-  SquireVcompositiom, 
that  it  is  scarcely  probable  this  could  have  been  the  real  cause.  One 
thing  is  quite  certain ;  namely,  thai  he  resisted  all  overtures  made  to  him 
of  a  matrimonial  nature.  People  talked  to  bhn  of  the  necessity  of  having-  an 
heir  to  his  ancient  name  and  his  large  property ;  but  even  this  argument, 
though  sufficiently  cogent,  one  would  think,  failed  in  effect.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  laughed,  and  said  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion. When  he  did,  he  might  think  of  marrying— not  before.  If 
the  truth  must  be  confessed,  the  Squire  was  almost  as  rank  an  unbeliever 
as  Dr.  Plot  himself  in  conjugal  felicity ;  and  though  he  had  no  such 
experience,  as  had  fallen  to  the  other's  share,  on  which  to  found  his 
opinions,  he  maintained  them  as  stoutly  as  if  he  had.  The  freedom  and 
happiness  of  a  bachelor's  life  was  ever  the  burthen  of'  bis-  song ;  and  his 
married  acquaintance  of  all  degrees,  were  his  constant  butts.  Not  that' 
he  hit  them  very  hard-  He  was  too  good-natured  for  that.  But  he  liked 
a  joke  at  their  expense ;  and  rarely  omitted  it, 

Of  late  some  cnange  had  been  wrought' in  the  Squire's  estabhehaaewt 
by  the  introduction  of  a  niece,  who  had  been  confided  to  him  by  htsooly 
near  relative— a  sister  who  had  died  in  a  distant  pert  of  England.  About 
a  year  agor  Barbara  Bassingbowrne  came  to  live  with1  him.  She  was 
then  a  lovely  girl  of  seventeen,  and  had  now  ripened  into  u  perfect  beauty 
of  eighteen.  The  Squire  had  become  iracevmnonfy  fond  t>f  her;  and  she 
did  just  what  she  liked  with  him.  He  who  would: never  submit  to  the 
control  of  a  wife,  was  now  ruled  by  his  niece;  Sooth  to  say,  the  yoke* 
was  so  easy,  that  he  never  felt  it  Bab  suited  him  exactly.  She  loved 
a  Country  Life  quite  as  well  as  he,  and  nerer  talked  of  Town,  unless  te 
decry  it.  She  shared  in  almost  all  his  sports  and  ewercises,  and  regularly 
hunted  with  him.  She  managed  bis  house ;  and  managed  it  remarkaWy 
well  too,  as  he  soon  found,  by  the  improvement  that  took  place  in  it. 
She  did  not  interfere  with  his  general  arrangements,  but  kept  him  a  little 
mare  select  in  his  acquaintances ;  and  he  speedily  perceived  the  benefit 
of  the  change.  In  short,  the  arrival  of  Bab  Bassingbeurne  at  Monk- 
bury  Place  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  history -of  its  ownen     In 
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osie  particular,  Bab  especially  resmbled  her  uncle  ;aiidtirav  was- in  •* 
decided  aversion  to  matrimony.  She  rejected  all  offers,  and  plenty  were) 
mad*  her,  when  it  became  known  she  was  to  be  the  Sqearefe  beiressJ 
A¥hat  was  more,  she  could  not  tolerate  the  society  of  young  meny  and 
if  any  one  approached  her  in  the  character  of  a  suitor,  he  wns  sure  (if 
she  tuepeoted  it)  to  meet  witfc  immediate  dismissal.  Such  was  the  Niece, 
whom  hereafter  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  in  person  to  the 
wader,  should  he  feel  inclined  to  visit  Monkbury  Place  with  us.'  Out 
immediate  business  is  with  the  Uncle* 

One  important  item  in  the  description  of  Squire  Monkbury  must  not  be 
omitted.  In  addition  to  his  other  signorial  rights,  he  was  Lord' of  the  M  aner) 
of  Little  Dunmow :  a  circumstance  which,  if  he  had  possessed  no  'Other 
title  toJria  respect,  would  have  given  htm  paramount  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  Jonas  Nettiebed.  At  Donor  of  the  flitch,  Jonas  regarded  him  with:  an 
awe  little  short  of  veneration.  The  Lordship  of  Little  Dunmow  was  ori* 
ginally  granted  by  Henry  the  Bigbth  on  the  suppression  of  the  Priory,  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  but' afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  other 
families,  until  it  was  eventually  purchased  some  fifty  years  back  by  tbe> 
sire  of  the  present  Squire  Menkbury,  and  now  formed  part  of  the  terri- 
torial property  of  his  son. 

A  popular  man  was  the  Squire;  popular  with  his  neighbours;  nopals* 
usth  hts  tenantry;  popular  with  everybody,  except  the  poacher,  whom  he 
dealt  with  pretty  strictly.  The  only  kind  of  vagrant  he  tolerated  wad 
tfee  gipsy,  and  he  confessed  to  a  sneaking  liking  to  this  licensed  vagabond, 
and  seldom  disturbed  him,  when  his  tent  was  pitched  in  his  lanes,  or  out 
his  commons.*  The  Squire  had  a  kind  word  with  all,  and  made  little  distinc- 
tion as  to  classes  in  his  style  of  address,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
would  permit  no  undue  fannharity,  and  indeed  such  was  never  attempted 
with  him.  With  the  wives  of  his  tenantry,  and  their  daughters,  he  w*» 
especially  a£hble  and  condescending,  and  was  an'  immense  favourite  with 
them  in  consequence*  He  liked  to  attend  their  marriages  and  christen- 
ings ;  standing  godfather*  now  and  then ;  sometimes  giving  a  pretty  girl 
away,  when  'there  was  no  one'  else  to  do  it;  and  in  such  cases  he  never* 
failed  to  bestow  a  little  marriago*portion  adequate  to  the  circumstances.  As 
Justice  of'  the  Peace,  his  functions  were  satisfactorily  enough  discharged, 
add  his  decisions  rarely  called  in  question;  though  they  were  often  given* 
according  to  his*  own  particular  view  of  the  case,  rather  than  in  entire 
accordance  with  strict  rules  of  law.  He  was  a  stanch  upholder  of  Churchr 
andfit&te,  and  though  he  took  no  very  active  part  in  the  Rebellion  of  '46\ 
be'hifd  raised  a  troop  at  his  own  expense  in  '16.  His  sympathies  were  not> 
om  the  side  of  the  Stuarts,  whom  ho  looked  upon  as  inimical  to  the  Pro-* 
teatant  Faith,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  realm.  A  regular  attendant 
at  -church,  he  would  once  upon  a  time  constantly  slumber  through  tan- 
sermon,  and  keep  up  a  tolerably  Idud  bass  accompaniment  to  the  Vicar's 
discourse,  but  of  late  this  habit  had  been  corrected  in  him,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, by  his  niece*;  and  though  even  she  failed  sometimes  in  making  him 
keep  his  eyes  open,  she  managed  to  cheek  his  snoring. 

Very  bountiful  was  the  Squire,  and  very  charitable.  His  house  was  - 
fuM  of  ancient  servitors  and  retainers,  many  of  them  as  old  as  hansel 
and  some  few  older*  Paul  Flitwick,  the  huntsman  who  was  with  him,  > 
wsn  full  fifteen  years  hi*  senior,  though  still  a  hale  old  fellow.     The- 
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Squire's  entertainments  were  not  confined  to  his  wealthy  friends*  Humbler 
guests  often  sat  at  his  board ;  and  those  whom  he  did  not  care  to  admit 
to  his  own  table  were  sent  to  the  servants'  hall,  where  he  himself  would 
see  them  regaled.  None  entered  Monkbury  without  partaking,  in  some 
way  or  other,  of  its  lord's  hospitality. 

The  Squire's  habiliments  were  of  an  antiquated  cut.  Abhorring 
modern  fashions,  he  stuck  to  the  style  of  dress  in  vogue  in  William  the 
Third's  time — whose  glorious  memory  he  held  in  especial  reverence,  and 
daily  toasted.  And  as  the  costume  of  that  period  was  far  handsomer 
than  any  that  had  succeeded  it,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  his  pre- 
dilection. He  wore  the  broad-leaved  Spanish-looking  hat,  the  flowing 
peruke,  the  long,  graceful  riding-dress  (altogether  different  in  make, 
though  similar  in  colour,  being  scarlet,  to  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Mont- 
fichet),  and  flexible  boots  which  oould  either  be  drawn  down  or  pulled 
high  up  on  the  thigh. 

The  Squire's  personal  appearance,  was  highly  prepossessing.  His 
broad,  handsome,  and  thoroughly  Saxon  physiognomy  was  radiant  with 
health  and  good  humour.  In  height  he  was  somewhat  under  six  feet, 
broad  in  the  shoulders,  stout  in  the  leg,  and  portly  in  person.  His 
manner  was  hearty,  yet  not  wanting  in  a  certain  sort  of  dignity.  His 
bright  blue  eye  sparkled  with  fun  and  enjoyment. 

Doctor  Sidebottom,  Vicar  qf  Dunmow,  was  a  boon  companion  of  the 
Squire ;  and  many  a  haunch  of  venison  had  they  consumed  together) 
many  a  bottle  of  old  wine  discussed  in  concert.  The  Squire  bad  been 
diuing  at  the  Vicarage  now,  and  as  it  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  of 
good-fellowship  for  gentlemen  to  adjourn  to  a  tavern  after  dinner,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  bowl  of  punch  at  the  Flitch,  where  he  knew 


of  huntsman's  cry  with  the  loudest  or  shrillest  of  them.  His.  seat  was 
still  firm  in  the  saddle ;  his  judgment  perfect ;  his  knowledge  of  the. 
country  unequalled  by  that  of  any  younger  hand  *  and  bis  whip  was: 
not  a.  bit  lighter  than  it  used  to  be,  as  any  faulty  bound  was  sure  to  dis- 
cover. Paul's  costume  would  not  have  found  favour  with  a  modern 
huntsman^  the  only  article  bearing  any  resemblance  to  existing  equip- 
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tnenta  being  the  jockey*oap.  Boots,  leathers,  and  jacket  were  all*  ctf^a 
.bygone  day  and  bygone  ■  mode  ?  but,  like  himself  they  had  known*  mope 
hfcear  and,  tear,  than  waa.  ever  perhaps  experienced  by  the  habiliments 
-of  his.  smartest  aucasesais,  -  and  were*  made  for  work,  not  show.  In  spite 
of  his  attire,  and  his  years,  old  Paul  Was  a  Very  keen  bkdey  and  had  a 
thoroughly  spurting  air*      -         •       '     "  ' 

■\  Such  were  the  three  personages  who  now  entered  the  Dunmow  Ffiteb* 


In;  >ypiCH  the  Tables  are  slightly  turned  upon  Captain  Juddock; 

t  ,    r      ,  ,  ,    ,     AND  JOUAS  BEGINS  TO  tQQK  UP  A  LITTLE. 

«So  HO!  Mttle 'ifelrjr-mb  ho  Pike  Sqliire  snouted  in  Ms  cfteeijr 
tones,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  landlady  on  the  staircase.  "  Wearing 
o#j  eh?  'Nay,  thai  won't  dcr.  We  shatf  be  after  you,  and  in  fall  cry, 
too,'  if  you*  attempt  to  give  tis  the  slip,  Hark  back!  lass,  hark  back  ! 
Why*  yott  look  a*  Wodming  and  buxom  as  ever  !~prettier,  ilaith  I  Nelly 
Nettlebed  is  bn  improvement  upon  little  Nelly  Nodder.  Egad !  marriage 
seems  to  agree'with  you.n 

"  Tolerably  well,  thank  your  honour,"  Mrs.  Nettlebed  replied  de- 
rmtrely,  and  wtthoat  raismg  her  eyes,  k<  Hope  your  honour  is  quite  Well, 
and  the  ydong'  lady,  too  ?,5? 

«fleth  hearty,  thank  ye,  Nelly.  Well,'  when  you're  trred  of'rnn- 
keepfog,  yoii  must  come  and  take  up  your  quarters  with  rrie*  Mv 
women  are  all  so  abominably  old  and  ugly  I  can't  abide  the  sight  of 
"enii    Besides,  I  want  a  housekeeper." 

*  Greatly  obHged  to  your  honour,  Tm  sure,"  Nelly  replied,  stffl  iri 
the  same  demure  tone,  and  maintaining  the  same  downcast  looks  r  u  but 
I  Ancy  you' dm  very  weH  provided  for  in  that  respect.  Miss  Bas- 
sra£bourne  H  said  to  be  an  excellent  manager ;  and  I'm  sure  you  cannot 
complain  of  watit  of  youth  or  beauty  while  she  is  with  you." 

*  Fairly  enough  answered,  'Netiy,*'  the  Squire  rejoined;  "but  then 
my  niece  may 'net  stay'witn  me  for  ever,  you  know.  One  must  pro  J 
vide  against  a  Taifly  day,  doctor." 

•  -"Burnet  by-carrying-  rtff  Mrs.  Nettlebed,  I  hope,  Squire,"  Df, 
SMetofttem  rejoined;  with  si  fitt  chuckle.  lL  Her  worthy  husband;  I 
fmricy^tpomtiyi^W'tbe  host,  who  stood  bowing  and  scraping  before 
diem  most  obsequiously,  "  would  ooject  to  such  a  proceeding." 

"* Iodee^  I  should^  your  reverehee,,r  Jonas  replied.  a  Nelly  is  the  ap£Ie! 
of  my  eye  t  atfd1 1  wouldn't  part  with  her  for  a  king's  ransom.  I  ahi 
itwdrily,  if  not  eritirely  indebted  fb*  the  treasure  I  possess  to  his  honour 
himself  sTnee  he  wae  instrumental  in  obtaining  Nelly  for  me:" 

'  •  *'  Poh-poh!  say  no*  more;  about  it,  man;"  the  Squire  rejoined.  *  No: 
obligatfam  at  all^ 

*  «*  Begging* your  honour's  pardon,"  Jonas  said,  u  I  feel  it  to  be  a  very 
great  obligation,  and  one  I  shall  neve*  be  abfe  adequately  to  discharge. 
If  your  honour  wiH  recollect,  you  were  good  enough  tb  mention  Nelly 
Nwder  to  me— to  paint  her  beauties  in  irresistible  language — and  to  tell 

<£  'Sdeath,  never"  mlrid  what  I  told  you,"  the  Squire  interrupted. 
March — vol.  xcvu.  no.  ccclxxxvii.  u 
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41  Your  honour  won't  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction  of  repeating  it,  Fm 
sure,"  Jonas  pursued.  "  You  told  me  you  took  an  almost  paternal  in- 
terest in  her,  and  would  like  to  see  her  well  married ;  adding,  in  the 
most  obliging  and  condescending  manner,  that  she  couldn't  hare  a  better  or 
more  suitable  husband  than  myself.  Her  mother,  your  honour  said,  was 
a  most  respectable  woman,  and  had  li^ed  with  you  as  as*  dairy-maid 
—till " 

"  Well — well  we  know  all  this,"  the  Squire  said,  looking  rather  discon- 
certed. 

"Till  she  married  Tom  Nodder,  your  cowherd,  who  didn't  treat 
her  as  well  as  he  ought,  but  went  away  and  left  her  with  her  sweet  little 
babby — my  own  darling  little  Nelly  that  was  to  be.  So  your  honour  had 
naturally  to  look  after  the  neglected  mother,  and  became  a  sort  of  father 
to  the  infant :  and  a  much  better  father  you  were  than  Tom  Nodder : 
and  took  care  of  her,  until  Nelly  coming  of  age,  you  wanted  to  see  her 
comfortably  settled,  and  thought  I  should  make  her  a  fitting  spouse** 
and  so  if  1  was  agreeable  (which  of  course  I  was)  you  would  engage  to 
bring  the  matter  about.'' 

"Do  stop  his  mouth,  Nelly,"  the  Squire  said. 

"  And  while  I  was  debating  it  in  my  mind,"  Jonas  continued,  hold- 
ing his  wife,  who  endeavoured  to  obey  the  Squire's  commands,  at  arm's 
length,  "  you  decided  me  by  declaring  you  would  give  her  a  good  wad- 
ding portion — no,  there  I'm  wrong,  that  didn't  decide  me;  but  what  did, 
was  the  assurance  given  me  by  your  honour,  that  little  Nelly  was  such  a 
sweet,  amiable  creature  that  we  couldn't  fail  to  live  happily  together,  and 
I  was  certain,  through  her  means,  to  win  the  Flitch  at  last  That 
clinched  it." 

"  How  fond  your  husband  must  be  of  hearing  himself  talk,  Nelly  ! 
Have  you  done  now,  Jonas?"  the  Squire  asked. 

"  Very  nearly,"  die  landlord  replied.  "  To  your  honour's  praise  be  it 
spoken,  you  made  good  your  words  in  every  particular.  You  brought 
Nelly  and  me  together.  Got  us  married.  Gave  the  wedding  portion. 
And  now  you  mean  to  give  us  the  Flitch." 

"  Halt  there,  friend  Jonas,"  the  Squire  cried.  "That  last  donation  is  be- 
yond my  control.  You  must  prove  your  title  to  it,  and  take  the  Oath  before 
I  can  confer  it  upon  you.  But  these  conditions  I've  no  doubt  you'll  be 
able  to  fulfil — bo  I  look  upon  your  possession  of  the  prixe  as  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. In  recommending  Nelly  to  you,  1  knew  she  would  do  us  both 
credit ;  and  it's  quite  true,  as  you  asserted,  that  I  took,  and  always  shell 
take,  a  paternal  interest  in  her,  Nelly  was  always  a  good  girl— thongh  a 
bit  of  a  coquette— weren't  you,  child? — always  one  of  my  favourites* 

"  Your  honour  has  only  one  favourite  now,"  Nelly  observed  somewhat 
reproachfully,  and  looking  up  for  the  first  time.  "  All  others  have  given 
place  to  Miss  Basstojrbourne." 

"  And  very  properly  so  too,"  the  Vicar  remarked.     "  Very  properly." 

"Well,  I  confess  my  niece  is  my  chief  favourite,"  the  Squire  rejoined, 
smiling.  "  Bab  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  and  suits  my  tastes  exactly. 
You  should  see  her  with  the  hound*,  NeUy.  'Tie  a  treat  Seat 
perfect,  hand  light  as  a  fairy's.  No  fence  can  stop  her.  Clears 
everything.  Always  in  at  the  death;  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
brushes  she  has  got,  though  she  has  only  been  at  it  for  the  last  twelve- 
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month.  Never  had  a  fall.    She  knows  every  hound  in  the  pack — Towler, 
Jowler,  and  Music— just  as  well  as  old  Paul  himself  knows  'em." 

"  Ay  that  a  daas,  yar  hou'r,  and  th'  haands  knaws  her  too  reet  well, 
bhm  her  pratty  fece!"  the  old  huntsman  remarked. 

"  'Tis  a  picture  to  see  her,  when  animated  in  the  chase,"  the  Squire 
continued,  waxing  enthusiastic  ;  **  her  countenance  lighted  up  with  plea- 
sure and  excitement.  Talk  about  damask  roses,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  her 
cheeks  would  put  them  to  the  Mush.  And  as  to  her  eyes,  they  shine,  like 
—I  don't  know  what — I'm  a  bad  hand  at  a  simile— but  diamonds  may 
do  ;  though  they  don't  come  up  to  the  lustre  of  Bab's  sparklers." 

"  Udsbores !  a  rare  lass  that,  if  all  old  Nimrod  says  be  true  of  her. 
Have  you  seen  her,  Sir  G.  ?"  Captain  Juddock  inquired  of  the  young 
baronet,  with  whom  he  had  moved  a  little  aside,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  new-comers. 

"  No ;  she  had  not  come  to  Monkbury,  when  I  was  last  in  Essex- 
some  fifteen  months  ago,"  Montfichet  rejoined.  "  I  never  heard  of  her 
until  t'other  day,  when  I  was  surprised  to  learn  the  Squire  had  a  niece 
residing  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  told  of  her  wonderful 
achievements  in  the  field.     A  perfect  Diana,  by  all  accounts.'9 

"  But  Miss  Bassingbourne  does  not  devote  herself  merely  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase,  and  out-door  amusements,"  Dr.  Sidebottom  remarked. 
"  Her  great  merit  in  my  eyes  consists  in  her  being  so  companionable 
and  amusing  in-doors." 

"  Companionable!  to  be  sure  she  is,"  the  Squire  rejoined.  "  She'll  rattle 
away  to  me  by  the  hour ;  and  when  I'm  tired  of  talking,  will  sing,  or 
play  the  harpsichord,  or  take  a  hand  at  dominos  or  backgammon  with 
me." 

<c  Dominos  and  backgammon !"  Juddock  echoed  contemptuously — 
"  poor  sport  that !  Udsbores  !  give  me  doublets,  or  gleek.  Hazard  is 
our  game,  Sir  G.     We  like  to  hear  the  dice  rattle— -ha !" 

44  But  as  to  housekeeping — your  honour  said  the  young  lady  looked 
after  everything  ?"  Nelly  inquired. 

"So  she  does,"  the  Squire  replied,  "so  she  does.— Bab  looks  after 
everything  and  everybody,  and  me  into  the  bargain.  She  takes  care  of 
house,  garden,  farm,  stables,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
Baking,  brewing,  pickling,  preserving,  cooking,  she's  mistress  of  it  all. — 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  her,  from  the  curing  of  a  ham  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  marrow-pudding.  Her  hand  is  so  light  at  pastry  that  you  might 
How  her  puffe  away." 

H  And  no  great  loss,  either,"  Juddock  observed.  a  I  prefer  something 
substantial.     Crust  an  inch  thick,  at  the  very  least.     PufnV— pshaw !" 

"  All  trouble  is  taken  off  my  hands  now,"  the  Squire  pursued.  "No 
more  rating  of  servants.  Under  Bab's  management  they  never  require 
scolding.  How  she  does  it  is  the  wonder.  *  Miss  Bassingbourne  likes 
to  have  this,'  they  say— or  '  Miss  Bassingbourne  prefers  that.'  Every* 
thing  is  right  Miss  Bassingbourne  does.  Her  will  is  law  at  Monkbury. 
Nobody  grumbles  now,  and  there  was  plenty  of  grumbling  before — 
grumbling,  because  the  sloths  had  nothing  to  do,  and  at  present  there 
w  not  an  idle  person  about  the  place.  I'm  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  as 
you  know,  doctor.     Feeling  quite  sure  I  should  never  be  able  to  offer  any 
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he  possession  of  which  our  worthy 
my.     But  if"  I  had  chosen  a  wife, 
of  iriy  niece;  Bab  Baasiugbourne*'' 
\.f  Juddeck  remarked.  "Udsboret* 
?P  as  the  servants.     It's  clear  she 

1  marry,  since  she's  so  clever,  and  so 
pf  slight  pique;  "but  I  daresay  she 

d.  "  Fve  ascertained  her  opinion 
ictded  on  remaining  single*  To  be 
i  a  conclusion  —seeing  she  is  only 
;re  to  it.  At  all  events,  I've  had  nb 
ever  influence  her  one  way  or  the 
arried  or  not.   ■'  But  she  can't  bear 

claimed.  "I  shouldn't  have  bees 
;  but  not  to  like1  young  men  passes, 
her  condition,  I  don't  know  but  she 

such  a  sentiment  ^  from  you/'  the 
inadvertently." 

d  hastily.  ^  Your  honour  mustn't 
attaoh  the  least  importance  rto  it.  Do  be  careful,"  he  added  aside,  pluck* 
ing  her  elbow.  -  > 

"  So  it  seems  this  matchless  creature,  who  manages  everything  and 
everybody,  dislikes  us  young  fellows,  and  will  have  nothing"  to  say 
to  us,"  Judp!ock  observed  to  Sir  Gilbert.  "  Bbdikins!  I  should  like  to 
try  her."  . 

"  If  I  head  I  would  soon  satisfy  the 

Squire  v  enterprising  coxcomb,  like  my- 

self, was  et  exclaimed.     M  But  hang  it ! 

Rose  has  there's  no  dislodging  her." 

"  No  t  present,"  c[uoth  his  mentor* 

"  But  z  xaggeration  in  what  we've  just 

heard  al  mrod  has  been  sounding  the 

trumpet,  because  he  knew  a  rich  young  baronet  was  close  at  hand  to 
listen  to  it     Only  a  lure,  depend  on't," 

u  You  know  nothing  of  the  Squire,  Jack,  Or  you  wouldn't  say  so," 
Sir  Gilbert  replied.  "  He's  the  honestest,  most  straightforward  fellow 
breathing ;  incapable  of  doing  anything  unbecoming  a  gentleman;  He 
is  not  aware  of  my  presence,  Til  be  sworn !" 

And  so  it  proved.  For  at  that  moment,  the  young  baronet,  who  had 
hitherto  been  obscured  by  his  towering  companion,  placed  himself  within 
the  Squire's  ken,  and  was  instantly  hailed  with  a  view  holloa  from  the 
latter. 

"Whoop!  tallyho!  why,  who'd  ha'  thought  it?  Oddslife!  if  it  be 
not  Montfichet !  Welcome,  Sir  Gilbert — welcome  back  to  Essex,"  the 
Squire  exclaimed,  advancing  to  the  young  baronet,  and  shaking  him 
scordially  by  both  hands.     "  You've  been  a  long  time  away  from  i 
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leading  a  gay  life  in  Lunnun,  I  dare  say  ?  That  is,  you'd  call  it  a  gay 
life;  bat  'twouldn't  suit  me.  You  won't  catch  the  old  Squire  in  Town,.! 
can  promise  you.  I  should  be  stifled — I  know  I  should.  So  many  houses 
-—such  crowded  streets — no  air,  fit  to  breathe — no  horses  worth  looking 
at — no  hunting  except  the  Epping  Hunt — and  that  a  mere  cockney  affair, 
fit  only  for  your  fat  citizens.     No,  i  • 

fresh  air,  open  country,  and  healthfu 

"  I'm  well  aware  of  your  tastes,  S<  > 

far  agree  with  you,  that  I'm  heartib 

"Overdone  it,  eh,  Sir  Gilbert  f 
M  Pace  too  fast  to  be  kept  up— ah ! 
hear  the  reason — something  about 
what — and  now  you're  come  back  o 
another  love-affair,  I  hope !  Glad  1 
must  come  over  to  Monkbury.  Car 
as  you  must  be  aware,  owing  to  this 
pardon,  Doctor — I  ought  not  to  < 
doing  the  country  so  much  good,  ai 
myself;  but  a  hard  frost  always  n 
was  saying,  Sir  Gilbert,  you  must  c< 
too.     I  want  to  make  you  acquainteu  wjmi  my  uicw. 

"There  it  comes,  Sir  G.,"  the  giant  whispered  the  young  baronet. 
"Didn't  Isav  so?" 

"  It  will  charm  me  to  be  presented  to  Miss  Bassingbourne,"  Mont- 
fiohet  said,  bowing  his  acknowledgments.  "  I  hear  delightful  accounts  of 
her." 

"  I  must  prepare  yon  for  a  strange  madcap,  Sir  Gilbert,"  the  Sauire* 
rejoined.  «*  Bab's  as  wilful  as  a  filly  that  has  never  known  the  bridle. 
You  mustn't  be  surprised  at  any  reception  you  may  meet  with  from  her. 
I  let  her  have  her  own  way  complete! v." 

**  Yon  pique  my  curiosity,  Squire,     "M  <{  I'm  all  im- 

patience to   behold  this  charming,   untai  \ ;    being  vain- 

enough  to  think  I  may  form  an  exception  r  bumpkins  she 

has  hitherto  seen,  and  may  be  honoured  w 

"Well, we  shall  see,  Sir  Gilbert,— we  n't  answer  for 

her.     But  who's  your  tall  friend,  eh  ?  " 

"  Your  pardon,  Squire, — I  ought  to  have  introduced  him  before.  Give 
me  leave  to  present  Captain  Juddock  to  you.  A  town  friend,  who  is 
staying  with  me  nt  Stansted." 

"  Happy  to  make  his  acquain 
giant's  exaggerated  congee  ;  "  a 
he  happy  to  see  Captain  J  ad  doc 

u  'Twill  afford  me  the  gn 
fib  G.,"  the  captain  replied,  U 
dulcet  sweetness,  and  assuming, 

maitre— "  Foregad !  I  shall  be  enchanted  to  behold  that  sylvan  beauty, 
that  lovely,  wood-nymph,  your  adorable  niece.* 

«'  More  than  she  will  be  with  you— or  I'm  much  mistaken,"  the  Squire 
observed,  aside.  "•  What  a  strange  animal!  If  those  are  town  manners* 
we  have  the  best  of  it,  even  in  point  of  breeding,  in  the  country.     And 
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• 
now,  my  worthy  host,"  he  added  to  Jonas,  "  let  us  have  a  bowl  of  punch, 
of  your  best  brewing.     Will  you  help  us  to  discuss  it,  gentlemen?^ 

Sir  Gilbert  readily  assented,  and  Joddock  very  reluctantly  declined, 
alleging  that  having  ordered  supper,  he  must  of  necessity  eat  it,  before  he 
should  be  ready  for  the  punch.  That  duty  performed,  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  join  them. 

"  What,  a  second  supper,  Jack  ?"  Montfichet  cried.  "  On  my  faith, 
your  appetite  passes  belief." 

The  captain,  however,  was  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  his  supper,  .and  as 
it  was  soon  afterwards  served,  he  sat  down  to  it,  alone — Sir  Gilbert 
declining  to  eat  anything,  and  speedily  demonstrated, — that  however 
largely  they  might  have  been  called  on  before,  his  powers  as  a  trencher- 
man were  still  unexhausted.  The  wild-ducks  were  done  to  a  turn,  and 
even  the  Squire,  as  he  sat  at  an  adjoining  table  with  Dr.  Sidebottom  and 
Montfichet  over  a  smoking  bowl  of  punch,  could  not  help  expressing 
approbation  at  the  perfect  manner  in  which  they  were  dressed. 

"Those  ducks  were  a  present  to  me  from  Frank  Woodbine,  your 
honour,"  Nelly  said. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  kept  them  for  your  own,  or  your  husband's 
eating — for  I  fancy  there  won't  be  much  left  for  hashing  to-morrow," 
the  Squire  rejoined,  with  a  laugh. 

"  There,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Jonas  observed  to  her  in  a  reproachful 
whisper. 

"  And  now  a  thimble-full  of  brandy,  landlord,"  Juddock  cried.  "  Mind, 
it  must  be  the  good  old  stuff  Mrs.  N.  recommended — just  to  keep  all  quiet 
And  then,  as  soon  as  I've  discussed  the  toasted  cheese,  and  another  glass 
of  your  excellent  October,  I  shall  be  ready  for  the  punch.  By-the-by, 
your  fat  cook  is  a  famous  hand  at  black  puddings.  I  never  tasted  better. 
Take  it  as  a  general  order  that  I  have  some  regularly  at  supper.  D'ye 
hear,  landlord?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir,  I  hear,'*  Jonas  replied,  pouring  him  out  a  glass  of 
brandy,  aud  wishing,  internally,  it  might  choke  hitn.  Instead  of  which, 
it  appeared  so  satisfactory  to  the  giant,  that  he  immediately  demanded  * 
further  supply,  and  Jonas  having  replenished  the  glass,  was  fkin  to  make 
off  with  tne  bottle  to  prevent  further  claims  upon  it. 

"  A  perfect  cormorant!"  he  muttered.  "There'll  be  a  famine  in  the 
house,  if  he  stays  here  a  week." 

"  You  were  speaking  of  Frank  Woodbine,  Nelly,"  the  Squire  remarked, 
as  he  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  punch.  "  An  uncommonly  fine  young 
fellow  he  is  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  as  one  of  my  own  keepers  if 
he  were  not  otherwise  engaged.  His  wife  I'm  told  is  a  beauty.  Odd  I 
though  they're  tenants  of  mine,  I  don't  happen  to  have  seen  her.  But 
my  steward,  Mr.  Roper,  declares  he  doesn't  kuow  her  equal." 

"  Mr.  Roper  is  in  the  house  now,  your  honour,"  Nelly  remarked. 
"  There,  by  the  fire — with  that  old  gentleman." 

"  Ah !  is  he  60  ?"  the  Squire  exclaimed.  "  Inquire  if  he  will  take  a 
glass  of  punch  with  us,  Nelly." 

"  I  fancy  he's  engaged  on  some  particular  business  with  Dr.  Plot,"  she 
replied. 

"Oh,  don't  disturb  him,  if  that's  the  case.     I'll  see  him  before  he 
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g*«L    fir.  Plot  you  say  is  with  him.    I  never  heard  of  such  a  person* 
A  stranger  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Family  physician  to  Sir  Walter  Fitzwalter,  I  believe,  your  honour," 
Nelly  said. 

u  Ah!  was  he?— I  don't  remember  the  name — but  it's  so  long  ago, 
it  may  have  slipped  from  my  memory." 

"  That  old  gentleman,  whom  yen  call  Dr.  Plot,  must  have  more  names 
than  one,"  Montfichet  remarked.  "  I  have  met  him  before — under  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  fix  him  upon  my  memory,  and,  indeed,  he 
himself  has  reminded  me  of  them  to-night — and  he.  was  then  known  as 
plain  John  Johnson." 

"  Udsbores !  he  seems  to  have  as  many  aliases  as  Bully  Dawson  or 
Jack  Ogle,"  Juddock  shouted  from  the  supper  table. 

"  A  suspicious  character,"  the  Squire*  observed,  "  I  must  make  some 
inquiries  about  him  of  Roper.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  my  poor 
old  friend  Sir  Walter?" 

"  Oblige  me  by  no  further  allusion  to  him,  Squire,"  Montfichet  said, 
colouring  angrily. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  Sir  Gilbert,  for  my  in 
to  forget  everything.  Let  me  see ;  what  were 
this  question  was  started?  Oh!  Rose  Wooc 
makes  her  an  excellent  husband.  Next  to  our  i 
they're  the  happiest  couple  in  Dunmow.  Do  yo 
pretty  Rose,  Sir  Gilbert  ?" 

"  Why,  yes — I  have  seen  her,"  Montfichet  replied,  with  some  hesita- 
tion.    "But  you  must  excuse  my  giving  any  opinion  about  her." 

Nelly  here  leaned  towards  the  Squii^,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
ear,  which  caused  the  latter  to  whistle  and  feign  to  pull  up  one  of  his 
boots. 

"  Whew ! — put  my  foot  in  it  again  !  1 
Sir  Gilbert~-and  let's  thank  our  stars  \ 
just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  any  ta'en  01 
married  folks  may  say,  there's  no  life  like  1 

"  Exactly  my  maxim,  Squire,"  Juddocl 
and  filling  a  tumbler  with  punch — "an 
Shake  a  loose  leg  as  long  as  you  can.  l'v 
matrimony,  or  if  I  have,  there  has  ahi 
way,  that  the  charmers  by  whom  I'v< 
already." 

While  uttering  this  speech  he  cast  a  tender  glance  at  Nelly,  and  kissed 
the  rim  of  the  glass  to  her  before  he  drained  it;  but  she  took  no  notice 
of  his  gallantry.  Ever  since  the  Squire's  appearance,  the  landlady's 
deportment  had  totally  changed.  Pretending  not  to  observe  any  of 
her  admirer's  leers  and  inuendoes,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  soft 
whispers,  though  he  kept  ogling  during  supper,  now  and  then  beckon- 
ing her  to  come  near  him,  she  kept  entirely  aloof,  placing  herself  behind 
the  Squire's  chair,  and  leaving  Juddock  to  the  care  of  Tom  Tapster  and 
Jonas.  The  amorous  swain  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Having 
gone  on  so  swimmingly  before,  this  sudden  coldness  quite  took  him 
aback.     But  not  being  easily  discouraged,  even  after  the  failure  of  his 
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laftt  address,  be  made  an  attempt  to  seise  her  hand  as  she  passed  dear  him, 
but  she  snatched  it  away  hastily — with  a  look  of  teal,  o*'  feigned  dis- 
pleasure. 

This  was  a  great  rebuff,  and  not  unobserved  of  Jonas,  who  had  already 
remarked  his  wife's  change  of  manner,  and  with  infinite  satisfaction,  for 
although  he  attributed  it  to  its  true  cause,  the  presence  of  the  Squire,  he 
was  not  the  less  pleased  by  it,  as  it  gate  hhri  a  momentary  triumph  over 
the  impudent  disturber  of  his  peace,  and  he  determined  to  improve  hi* 
position  as  far  as  he  could.  Juddock's  last  piece  of  familiarity  gave  him 
the  desired  opportunity. 

"  I  think  you  must  observe,  captain,"  he  said,  with  sarcastic  politeness, 
"that  your  attentions  are  not  so  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Nettlebed  as  to  make 
their  repetition  necessary  or  desirable,  i  shall  take  it  as  a  particular 
favour  if  you  will  desist  from  them — as  a  very  particular  favour,  sir.* 

"  You  are  not  perhaps  aware,  captaiu,  that  our  host  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Dunmow  Flitch?"  the  Squire  observed  with  a  faugn. 

u  Oh,  yes  I  am,"  Juddock  rejoined—"  IVe  a  trifling  bet  upon  it." 

"  He  calls  10,000/.  a  trifling  bet,"  Jonas  thought.  u  His  ideas  are  as 
lofty  as  himself." 

**  If  yon  have  betted  against  Jonasa  chance,  I  think  you  are  likely  to 
lose,"  the  Squire  said.     *4  At  all  events,  I  will  venture  to  back  him." 

u  Oh !  your  honour  is  too  good,"  the  Httle  landlord  eried,  in  a  trans- 

S»rt  of  delight     "  My  prospects  begin  to  brighten  again,"  he  added  to 
mself,  "  and  the  Fnteh  once  more  appears  fully  in  view." 

""Well,  to  confess  the  truth,  Squire,*  Juddock  said,  with  apparently 
good-natured  indifference,  "  I  would  rather  lose  than  win.  But  having 
always  doubted  the  possibility  of  airy  couple  in  these  days  venturing  upon 
making  such  a  claim,  I  offered  the  bet." 

"  1  wonder  whether  he's  in  earnest,"  Jonas  thought  "A  man -who 
can  afford  to  throw  away  10,000/.,  and  not  care  about  it,  must  be  a  great 
man,  indeed." 

"  Well,  if  no  unfair  advantage  be  taken,  I  think  the  claim  will  be  «uc- 
cessfully  preferred  in  this  instance,"  the  Squire  said.  "  IVe  every  reliance 
on  Nelly." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  do  nothing  to  forfeit  your  honour  s  good  opinion," 
the  little  hypocrite  replied.     "  Jonas  knows  how  devoted  I  am  to  him." 

An  affectionate  embrace  was  the  landlords  reply. 

"  How  easily  some  folks  are  bamboosled  !M  the  giant  muttered. 

"  YouVe  heard,  I  suppose,  there  is  another  claimant  besides  yourself, 
Jonas  ?"  the  Squire  said. 

"Frank  Woodbine  your  honour  means,"  the  landlord  replied.  "  But 
I  don't  think  he's  likely  to  get  it.  I  know  him  to  be  an  unfaithful 
husband ;  and  IVe  evidence  to  prove  it." 

"  You  surprise  me  greatly,"  the  Squire  said* 

"  Put  me  in  possession  of  that  evidence,  landlord,"  Sir  Gilbert  cried, 
quickly.  "  Til  make  it  worth  your  while.  Rose  ought  not  to  be  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  worthless  character  of  the  man  she  has  chosen." 

"  Step  forward,  then,  Paul  Flitwick,  and  declare  what  you  have  seen," 
Jonas  exclaimed.  "  This  is  my  evidence  against  Frank,  Sir  Gilbert,  and 
his  honour  knows  whether  it  may  be  relied  upon." 
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.  "Mjuwada't,  yar  han'rP"  Paid  imjubed,  scratching  fait  frosty  poll, 
and  looking  at  his  master* 

"Do  it — no!"  the  latter  cried,  with  a  sudden  explosion  of  wrath* 
'I  What  tha  devil business  have  you  to  meddle  with  other  peoples  affairs, 
sirrah!  Do  you  set  yourself  for  a  saint,  you  hoary  old  sinner?  Were 
you  always  true  to  your  own  wife,  eh  ?  And  how  would  you  have  liked  a 
d— d  habbliBg  old  our  to  bewray  you  ?  Keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your 
head  in  future,  or  I'll  strip  your  red  coat  from  your  back,  I  will,  you  talk* 
ative  bound*  You  want  the  whip,  sirrah— and  you  shall  have  it,  too  ;  if 
you  re  in  fault  again."  Then  turning  from  the  crestfallen  huntsman, 
who  looked  the  very  picture,  of  despair,  he  addressed  the  landlord.  "  I 
won't  allow  mischief  to  be  made  between  man  and  wife.  There  may  be 
truth  in  what  you  have  asserted,  or  there  may  not.  But  whatever  it  be, 
the  seeds  of  uahappiness  must  not  be  wantonly  sown,  I  therefore  lay 
my  strict  injunctions  upon  you,  Jonas,  that  you  say  nothing  more 
relative  to  this  matter,  whatever  inducement  may  be  held  out  to  you  to 
speak,  until  you  hate  laid  the  full  particular  before  me.  I  will, then 
decide  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  Squire  became  somewhat  mollified 
by  the  old  huntsman**  penitent  looks,  and  thinking,  pei&aps,  he  had  been 
rather  too  angry  with  him,  he  offered  him  a  glass  of  punch.    - 

"  Never  nuna  what  old  Nimorod  says,  Sir  Gw,"  Juddock  whispered  the 
young  baronet  as  he  rose  from  his  chair.  "I'll  worm  out  the  secret  for 
you.  You  can  use  it  as  you  think  fit.  Frank  Woodbine  ought  to  be  very 
much  obliged,  to  you,  Squire,''  he  added.  "  I'm  sure  I  should,  under  the 
circumstances." 

And  walking  past  the  old  huntsman*  who  was  still  sipping,  his  glass  of 
punch,  he  whispered : 

**  A  guinea  for  what  you  know  about  Frank  Woodbine." 

"  Gie  me  twanty — ay,  fafty — awadn't,"  Old  Paul  replied,  with  a  grin. 
"  Nowt  wad  mey  me  disobee  mester.     Na — na." 
.  Juddock  then  moved  towards  Jonas,  and  plucking  his  sleeve,  said  in 
a  low  tone; 

"  Landlord,  a  guinea  for  your  proofs  against  the  gamekeeper.  It's 
your  interest  to  tell,  you  know." 

"  The  guinea  first?1'  Jonas  replied,  in  a  whisper. 

Juddock  slipped  tbe  money  into  his  hand,     "  Now?"  he  said. 

"Well,  then,"  Jonas  replied,  "my  proofs  rest  with  Paul  Flkwick. 
Take  him  to  Mrs.  Woodbine  and  force  him  to  disclose  all  he  has  wit- 
nessed." 

The  giant  perceived  he  was  sold.  He  made  no  complain^  however, 
but  resumed  his  seat.  The  movement  had  not  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
Squire,  who  guessed  its  import,  but  as  he  felt  sure  his  caution  would  be 
attended  to  by  both  parties,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  interfere. 

"  Egad !  landlord,"  Juddock  exclaimed ;  "  you  deserve  to  he  ranked 
among  the  benefactors .  of  your  species,  since  you  brew  such  punch  as 
this.     It  has  quite  put  my  voice  in  tune,  and  if  not  disagreeable  to  tbe 


he  added, 
rf,  4  „  rf  an  ama- 
tory or  sentimental  nature*     My  ditties  are  chiefly  Bacchanalian.     Ill 


company,  I'll  sing  them  a  song.     Sorry,  my  dear  Mrs.  N.,"  he 
turning  to  Nelly,  "  that  I  don  t  happen  to  recollect  anything  of  an  ama- 
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give  you  a  few  words  of  caution  which  Vm  in  the  habit  of  acMiawiny 
to  a  landlord,  when  I  suspect  him  of  a  design  of  putting  me  offxrA 
a  bad  bottle.     They'll  be  quite  out  of  plooe  here— where  alias  00  super- 
latively good.     But  no  matter."  .  ' 
Whereupon*  he  broke  into  the  following  melody ; 

Wb*  Wne-Brmfcr's  Uteclatatfon. 

To  All  and  Sttndky  whom  rr  hat  Concern. 

1. 
The  Toper  who  knows  how  to  empty  his  can, 
Is  not  half  so  afraid  of  a  highwayman, 

As  he  k  of  indifferent  tipple : 
With  the  last  a  stout  fellow  may  fight  for  his  pane; 
Of  the  other  the  consequence  certain  is  wovse,  ■  •  * 

Down  his  throat  if  permitted  to  ripple. 

If  acetose  claret  I  happen  to  sin, 

'Tis  my  wish,  as  the  beaker  I  dash  from  my  lip,  \ 

That  my  throat  to  a  short  span  would  dwindle.; 
But  when  I  get  hold  of  the  vintage  I  prise, 
I  care  not,  although  it  should  shoot  out  in  size, 

Until  like  a  crane's  neck  it  spindle.  ,.    \ 

m. 

All  wat'ry  potations  I  let  them  alone, 
And  never  will  use  such,  until  I  am  grow4v        -  ^  ■■ 

'   A  Hermit,  and  dwell  in  a  cavern  , 
But  then  the  good  Anchorite  brandy  must  get 
(An  anker,  right  often,)  his  whistle  to  wet, 
Or  else  he  will  sigh  for  the  tavern. 

IV. 

My  maxim  is  ever  to  drink  of  the  best, 

And  in  that  I  resemble  sound  soakers  at  rest ; 

Our  Fathers  we  always  should  follow : 
Old  customs,  old  manners  we  never  should  quit, 
Or  the  World  will  judge  us,  as  some  folks  judge  of  it, 

And  declare  our  professions  are  hollow. 

The  laughter  occasioned  by  this  song  awakened  Dr.  Sidehottom,  who 
overcome  by  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  or  the  potency  of  the  punch, 
had  fallen  comfortably  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  now,  after  indulging  in 
a  most  portentous  yawn,  exclaimed : 

"  Was  I  dreaming,  or  did  I  hear  some  allusion  made  to  Sir  Walter 
Fkswalter?" 

"  You  were  dreaming,  Doctor,"  the  Squire  rejoined,  with  a  slight 
cough  to  call  his  attention  to  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montnchet,  who  again  began, 
to  frown. 
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Hie  faint  was  disregarded. 

"  Well,  it's  very  strange,"  the  Vicar  pursued—"  I  thought  I  heard  you 
speak  of  him,  and  directly  after  I  fancied  he  was  come  baek  again  to 
dwell  in  his  old  mansion." 

"  What  here!"  Jonas  exclaimed — "  I'm  very  glad  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  dream,  your  reverence." 

"  Dreams  sometimes  foreshadow  coming  events,"  Dr.  Sidehottom  re- 
marked gravely;  "  and  I  have  known  some  remarkable  instances  of  their 
verification.  I  thought  Sir  Walter  had  returned  to  the  hall  of  his  an- 
cestors.    I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see "    The  rest  of  the  sentence 

expired  upon  his  lips. 

"  As  you  see  what,  Doctor?"  the  Squire  asked. 

"  Look  there ! — look  there!     Do  you  see  nothings  sir  ?" 

"  Gracious  heavens !  can  it  be  possible  ?"  the  Squire  ejaculated,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Vicar's  gaze,  and  becoming,  like  him,  trans- 
fixed with  astonishment,  not  wholly  free  from  a  superstitious  dread,  which 
presently  diffused  itself  throughout  tie  assemblage,  though  they  scarcely 
knew  why. 

The  screen  had  been  removed,  disclosing  the  figure  of  Dr.  Plot,  who 
having  risen  to  his  feet,  continued  for  a  few  minutes  to  regard  the  group 
fixedly. 

"  Why,  that's  the  impostor  you  were  mqtriring  about,*  Montfichet 
said.     "  That's  John  Johnson,  who  now  styles  himself  Dr.  Plot." 

"  John  Johnson  or  not,  he's  no  impostor,"  the  Squire  rejoined,  in  a 
low  earnest  tone. 

"  But  I'll  have  it  out  of  him— I'll  know  who  he  is,"  Montfichet  ex- 
claimed. "  He  bullied  me  just  now;  but  by  heavens !  he  shall  not  do 
so  again  with  impunity." 

"  Sit  down,  Sir  Gilbert,"  the  Squire  said,  with  a  certain  look  of  autho- 
rity not  to  be  resisted.     "  Let  him  preserve  his  incognito,  If  he  will." 

"  You  know  him,  then?" 

Hie  Squire  nodded. 

"  Why  not  address  him  ?" 

Monkbury  shook  his  head. 

"  You,  awo,  appear  to  recognise  him,  Doctor  ?"  Sir  Gilbert  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  Vicar.     "  Speajc  to  him." 

"  Not  I — unless  he  addresses  me  first,"  Dr.  Sidebottom  replied,  in  a 
low,  solemn  tone. 

"  I  believe  it's  the  old  gentleman  in  person,  Sir  G.,"  Captain  Juddock 
whispered.  "  Don't  you  notice  his  club-foot  ?  No  doubt  he  has  ma- 
naged to  conceal  his  tail." 

"  It  certainly  is  very  mysterious,"  Montfichet  rejoined,  staring  at  the 
singular  personage  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed,  and  beginning  to  be  in- 
fected with  the  general  feeling  of  dread. 

This  feeling  rather  increased  as  Dr.  Plot  advanced  towards  them, 
slowly,  and  with  as  much  stateliness  as  his  deformed  limb  would  permit. 
There  was  a  melancholy  kindliness  in  the  regards,  which  he  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  Squire  and  tbe  Vicar — but  chiefly  to  the  former.  As 
he  drew  near,  Monkbury,  who  had  looked  hard  at  him  all  the  while, 
stretched  out  his  hand,  but  said  nothing. 
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Dr.  Plot  shook  his  head  mournfully,  murmuring,  rather  than  giving 
distinct  utterance  to  the  words — " Not  yet! — not  yet!"  though  what  he 
meant  to  say  seemed  to  reach  the  Squire's  ear.  He  then  raised  his  thin 
finger  to  his  lips  ;  bowed  gravely  to  the  Vicar,  who  respectfully  returned 
his  salutation ;  and  imposing  silence  on  him  by  a  gesture  similar  to  that 
addressed  to  the  Squire ;  moved  silently  on  like  a  ghost. 

On— on  towards  the  staircase. 

So  impressive,  so  singularly  awe-inspiring  was  his  manner,  that  no 
one  ventured  to  address  him.  Though  half  disposed  to  disobey  the 
Squire's  injunctions,  Montfichet  felt  his  courage  forsake  him,  and  he  sat 
still  and  speechless.  Juddock  held  his  breath,  as  the  singular  being 
passed  make  way. 

Jonas  i  rick  rubbed 

his  eye 

Arri  ^eSSJ>  ^Q 

had  jui  >  from  her, 

slowly  js  following 

him,  ai  d  down  the 

dark  corridor. 

Everybody  then  breathed  more  freely. 

The  first  to  break  silence  was  Jonas. 

"  Why,  I  declare  he  knows  his  way  about  the  house  as  if  he  were  used 
to  it,"  he  said.  "  He  has  gone  straight  to  his  room,  though  no  one  has 
shown  it  to  him." 

The  next  to  find  utterance  was  Paul  Flitwick,  who  rushing  up  to  his 
master  with  his  rough  white  locks  standing  on  end,  ejaculated : 

«  Yar  ban'r  seed  un  ?     Ya  knaw'd  un  ?" 

"  Saw  him,  and  knew  him  too,  Paul,"  his  master  rejoined.  "  But  a4 
I  intimated  just  now,  a  discreet  man  will  see  everything,  and  say  nothingC 
You  understand." 

The  old  huntsman  nodded  his  head,  and  retreated. 

"  I  didn't  perceive  any  caudal  appendage;  but  nevertheless,  I  believe 
it  to  be  his  Satanic  Majesty  in  person,  or  one  of  bis  principal  envoys," 
Juddock  said.     "  I  shall  be  afraid  to  remain  in  the  house." 

"  A  man  of  your  the  wes  and  sinews  confess  himself  afraid  ?"  the  Squire 
exclaimed,  in  contempt—"  You  ought  to  fear  nothing  of  mortal  mould,- 
and  he  you  have  just  seen  is  fashioned  like  yourself — though  of  some- 
what better  day,"  he  thought.  "  Ah !  Roper,  Pm  glad  to  see  you,"  he 
added,  as  the  Steward,  who  had  remained  near  the  fire,  till  Dr.  Plot  bod 
disappeared,  now  advanced.  "  Sit  down !  sit  down !"  he  said  with  a 
significant  look  at  him.  "  We  must  raise  our  spirits  again,  which  this  un- 
expected incident  has  somewhat  damped.  Jonas,  another  bowl  of  punch!" 
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,  FALCONRY. 

The  Paean  of  the  Falcons  is  being  sung  again.  An  amusement 
originally  derived  from  the  East,  where  the  "Grand  Seignior"  once 
boasted  of  a  retinue  of  6000  falconers,  and  still  almost  universally  prac- 
tised in  countries  where  people  are  too  indolent  for  the  more  active  sports 
of  the  field,  is  about  to  be  brought  hack  from  the  same  country,  and  is 
again  spoken  of  as  a  most  noble  and  gentle  pursuit—fit  for  "  knight  and 
ladye  fair;"  a  source  of  healthy  and  innocent  enjoyment,  and,  above  all, 
u  a  pageant  of  past  glory." 

Knox,  in  his  pretty  little  trc  owl,"  has 

given  a  graphic  account  of  t  I.  Barker, 

who  has  had  much  experience  ivant,  has 

devoted  two  interesting  chaptc  '  Cilicia ;" 

and  we  have  now  before  us  a  sketch  of 

Oriental  falconry,   in  Mr.  B  y  of  the 

Indus."* 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  scenes  for  sport  of  any  descrip- 
tion more  prolific  or  more  gorgeous  than  are  presented  by  the  long  Valley 
of  the  Indus. 

It  was  a  heart-gladdening  spectacle  for  a  sportsman.  The  pure  blue  sheet 
of  water  lined  with  a  fringe  of  vivid  green,  was  literally  covered  with  feathered 
life.  The  king-curlew  with  his  ruby  crown,  and  the  common  curlew  so  cele- 
brated, despite  nfe  homely  garb,  for  the  soaring  and  racing  chase  he  affords, 
were  pacing  the  banks  in  busy  troops.  Gulls  and  graceful  terns  hovered  over 
the  marsh,  here  alone  in  the  air,  there  mingled  with  flights  of  red  and  white 
Brahmfnee  ducks,  wheeling  about  in  search  of  a  spot  ta  light  on-  The  tall 
Saras,  stood  in  pairs,  now  plunging  their  bills  into  the  shallow  waters,  now 
scattering  pearly  drops  from  their  pink  throats  :  the  bittern's  ruff  peeped  ou£ 
of  the  green  weeds,  and  the  snowy  white  cloak  of  the  paddy-bird  glistened 
dazzlingly  amongst  the  russet-coloured  uniforms  of  duck  and  diver,  snipe  and 
snippet,  plover  and  wild  goose.  Lank  herons  Were  there,  and  stout  matronly 
pelicans  gazing  stolidly  before  them,  with  bustards  large  as  turkeys,  and  a 
goodly  array  of  plump  little  teal ;  the  painted  saipe  with  beautiful  dark  colours 
ornamenting  his  wiogs ;  the  mallard  with  his  gorgeous  plume,  and  many 
varieties  of  quiet-looking  cranes  swam,  and  dived,  and  shook,  and  splashed,  all 
screaming,  each  in  his  own  tongue,  their  natural  joy  in  a  life  to  them  at  that 
moment  full  of  charms. 

The  fates  protected  the  denizens  of  that  marsh.  Hawks  generally  dislike 
flying  at  birds  over  water ;  and  unfortunately  for  us  the  thick  vegetation  of  the 
leeward  bank  prevented  our  taking  the  wind  of  the  water-fowl. 

This  became  apparent,  when  a  couple  of  matchlock  balls  whizzing  through 
the  air,  and  the  loud  report  ringing  upon  the  surface  of  the  JheeL,  startled  its 
occupants  from  their  proper  occupations.  Those  that  caught  sight  of  the 
hawks  fled  shrieking  down  the  wind  towards  another  pond,  in  a  straight  line, 
so  that  pursuit  would  have  inevitably  entailed  the  loss  of  a  Bashah.  Others, 
with  instinctive  cunning,  wheeled  round  and  rouad  the  crystal  floor,  never 
passing  its  limits,  till  fear  allowed  them  to  settle  again.  A  few,  but  so  few, 
exposed  themselves  to  danger,  that  we  lost  nearly  two  hours  in  "  bagging"  half 
a  dozen  snipe  and  teal. 

Presently  we  left  the  marsh.    Our  Bazdar  had  remarked,  with  many  curses, 

*  Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Lieut  Bombay 
Army,  Author  of  "  Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains,"  &c.    John  Van  Voorst, 
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a  huge  "  tiger  of  the  air,"  an  Ukab  towering  in  his  **  pride  of  place,*1  high  above 
the  dense  vapours  and  the  reflected  heat  of  the  plains.  He  was  apparently 
determined  to  dine  on  a  Bashab,  for,  fast  as  we  shifted  our  position,  be  fol- 
lowed us  from  Jheel  to  Jheel,  and  ended  by  triumphantly  ejecting  us  from 
bis  hunting-grounds* 

The  Ukab,  or  Scinde  vulture,  alluded,  to  in  this  extract  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  every  species  of  hawk ;  witness  the  following  example,  related 
to  Mr.  Burton  by  the  Ameer  Ibrahim  Khan  Talpur : 

"  Well,  Sahib/'  continued  the  Ameer,  speaking  by  jerks,  as  his  breathlessness 
allowed  him ;  "  one  day  1  flew  my  beautiful  Bahri  after  a  little  heron  which 
we  all  expected  to  see  killed  in  a  moment.  They  took  the  air  well  together, 
when,  of  a  sudden,  *  See  the  Ukab !  oh,  the  Ukab !'  cried  the  Bazdar.  True 
enough !  High  above  us  was  the  wretch,  a  black  dot  in  the  blue  sky,  looking 
out,  like  an  A  Afghan,  for  what  he  could  plunder.  We  shouted — we  waved  the 
lure :  unfortunately  my  poor  Bahri  was  so  eager  after  her  quarry,  that  nothing 
could  tempt  her  out  of  the  way  of  destruction.  Then  the  Ukab  disappeared 
from  our  eyes,  and  we  thought  that  the  Maloon  had  been  frightened  by  our 
noise.  The  falcon  and  the  little  heron  kept  rising  and  rising,  till  we  lost  sight 
of  them  also.  Presently,  by  the  Prophet's  beard  I  swear  to  you,  Sahib,  as  we 
stood  looking  upwards  with  straining  eyes,  a  speck  appeared  like  a  fly  in  the 
air,  larger  and  Wger  it  grew,  the  instant  after,  plump  fell  a  body  at  our  feet. 
It  was  poor  Sohni,  my  falcon.  The  accursed  vulture  had  shattered  her  skull 
with  his  foul  beak.  And  since  that  day  I  have  liberally  dispensed  Kisas  to  all 
his  breed." 

Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Barker  both  agree  that  the  round- winged  hawks 
have  been  much  neglected  in  this  country.  Both  in  the  Levant  and 
on  the  Indus  they  are  principally  used,  although  by  far  the  more  ex* 
pensive  to  purchase,  reclaim,  and  keep.  "  I  doubt,1'  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"  whether  Falco  gentilis  in  the  West  ever  gave  better  sport  than  does 
one  of  Ibrahim  Khan's  favourite  goshawks." 

Our  old  authors  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  commending  the  gos- 
hawk. Turbervile,  in  the  "  Book  of  Falconrie,"  speaks  highly  of  its 
qualities.  Others  designate  it  a  "  choice  and  dainty  bird."  "  Most  ma- 
jestic," says  Mr.  Burton,  "  was  her  attitude  as  she  sat  upon  the  arms  of 
royalty,  clasping  it  with  her  singles  (toes),  and  firmly  resisting  the  wind 
—chevauchant  le  vent,  as  French  falconers  express  it — with  the  stiffness 
of  an  eagle."  Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  however,  one  of  the  few  living 
falconers,  expresses  his  surprise  that  any  one  should  use  goshawks  for 
sport ;  and  others  insult  the  bird  by  declaring  that  she  is  only  a  big  sparrow- 
hawk.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Burton  says,  that  a  good  goshawk  is  an  excellent 
bird,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  difficult  to  find  good  as  she  is  common. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Barker,  who  has  trained  a  German  goshawk  from  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  and  introduced  two  trained  birds  into  this  country  from  the 
Taurus,  says,  that  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  pere- 
grine or  lanner,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  goshawk  will  answer  the 
purposes  of  most  sportsmen ;  and  if  ever  falconry,  he  says,  is  revived  in 
England,  this  bird  will  be  the  one  to  which  we  must  have  recourse. 

The  goshawk  of  the  Indus  is  so  game  a  bird,  that  it  will  kill  even  the 
antelope ;  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  a  very  graphic  pen-and- 
pencil  illustration.     We  can  only  extract  the  first : 

M  Stop !"  said  the  Ameer,  painfully  excited.  "  Yon,  Gul  Mam  mad,  ride  softly 
round,  and  place  yourself  behind  the  brow  of  that  hill.  You,  Fauju,  to  the 
opposite  side." 
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My  friend's  aeute  amp  fail  had  marked  a  pair  of  antelopes  quietly  grazing 
in  the  bit  of  green  valley  far  beyond.  A  glance  through  the  glass  assured  me 
that  he  bad  not  erred :  what  to  the  naked  eye  appeared  two  formless,  yellow 
marks  upon  a  field  of  still  undried  grass,  became,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  a 
pair  of  those  beautiful  little  beings  our  poets  call "  gazelles." 

Ibrahim  Khan  disposed  his  force  skilfully.  Reserving  the  falconer  and  a 
Kuttewala  with  two  fierce,  gaunt  Kelat  greyhounds,  he  stationed  his  men  in  a 
circle  concealed  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  antelopes,  leaving  a  gap  to  wind- 
ward of  them  to  prevent  the  scent  reaching  their  nostrils,  and  to  serve  as  a 
trap  for  them  to  fall  into. 

Presently  the  horsemen,  emerging  from  behind  the  rocks  and  hill  tops,  began 
to  advance  slowly  towards  the  quarry,  and  in  a  moment  the  startled  animals, 
sighting  the  forms  of  many  enemies,  sprang  high  up,  and  bounded  towards  the 
only  way  of  escape. 

As  the  doe  passed  us  at  headlong  speed,  the  Ameer  turned  round  so  as  to 
conceal  her  from  the  view  of  the  goshawk.  A  few  moments  afterwards  I  gave 
the  signal ;  he  bent  forward  over  his  mare's  neck,  and  directing  the  Shahbaz 
towards  the  buck  as  he  flew  by,  threw  up  the  bird  from  his  wrist  with  a  shout. 

The  two  greyhounds,  free  trom  the  leash,  dashed  forward  at  that  moment. 
All  was  hurry  and  excitement.  Horsemen  and  footmen  crowded  in  pursuit, 
every  roan  straining  his  eves  to  keep  the  quarry  in  full  view. 

The  rocky  ground,  unfavourable  to  the  pursuers,  was  all  the  antelope  could 
desire.  His  long  thin  legs,  almost  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  body, 
were  scarcely  visible,  so  rapid  were  their  twinkling  motions.  Here  he  cleared 
a  huge  boulder  of  rock,  there  he  plunged  into  the  air  over  the  topmost  twigs 
of  a  euphorbium  bush ;  here  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  pebbly  bed  of  a 
torrent,  there  perched  for  an  instant  upon  a  stony  ledge,  he  fearlessly  prepared 
to  foot  the  slippery  descent  beyond.  Such  a  country  could  not  but  be  puzzling 
to  dogs,  though  ours  were  wary  old  greyhounds  that  had  hunted  by  sight  for 
years  ;  they  tell  far  betiind,  and  to  all  prospect  the  gazelle  was  lost. 

"  She  has  eaten  too  much — a  blight  upon  her  mother  !n  cried  a  furious  voice 
by  my  side.  The  Ameer  was  right.  Had  his  bird  been  sharper  set,  the  chase 
would  have  lost  half  its  difficulty. 

The  Shahbaz,  who  at  first  had  flown  gallantly  at  the  quarry,  soon  began  to 
check,  and  as  we  were  riding  far  behind  over  the  difficult  ground,  appeared 
inclined  to  abandon  her  game.  But  when,  escaping  from  the  punchbowl  of 
rock,  we  reached  a  long  level  plain  of  silt,  the  aspect  of  affairs  improved. 

At  a  distance,  which  was  palpably  diminishing,  we  saw  the  goshawk  attack- 
ing her  game.  Now  she  swooped  upon  its  back,  deeply  scoring  the  delicate 
yellow  coat  as  she  passed  bv.  Then  she  descended  upon  the  animal's  head, 
deafening  it  with  her  clashing  pinions,  and  blinding  it  with  her  talons.  This 
manoeuvre,  at  first  seldom  practised  out  of  respect  for  the  dagger-like  horns, 
whose  sharp,  black  tips  never  failed  to  touch  the  pursuer's  balai,  or  pendent 
feathers,  was  soon  preferred  to  the  other.  As  the  victim,  losing  strength  and 
breath  by  excess  of  fear,  could  no  longer  use  its  weapons  with  the  same 
dexterity,  the  boldness  of  the  Shahbaz  increased.  She  seemed  to  perch  upon 
its  brow :  once  or  twice  it  fell,  and  when  it  arose,  its  staggering,  uncertain  gait 
gave  evidence  of  extreme  distress. 

Then  the  dogs,  who  bad  become  ferocious  as  wolves,  gained  sensibly  upon 
their  victim.  The  sound  of  their  approach  but  added  to  its  terror  what  it 
took  from  its  speed.  Even  before  they  had  fastened  their  fangs  upon  its 
quarters,  the  unhappy  gazelle  was  stretched  panting  and  struggling,  with  the 
Shahbaz  straining  every  nerve  to  pin  its  head  to  the  ground.* 

*  Mr.  Barker  thinks  that  Mr.  Burton's  Shahin  must  have  been  a  lanner,  or 
a  peregrine.  Goshawks  cannot,  he  says,  take  gazelles,  which  never  start  at  a 
lesser  distance  than  300  yards,  and  the  goshawk  cannot  fly  fast  enough,  or  far 
enough,  to  overtake  them.  In  the  Levant,  the  Barbary  peregrine  is  called  Shahin, 
or  Sheheen. 
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The  death  of  the  gazelle  is  now  considered  the  highest  triumph  of 
Eastern  falconry  : 

Meer  Ibrahim  Khan  Talpur  the  remainder  of  that  day  was  almost  as  lively 
a  companion  as  a  subaltern  newty  returned  from  "  seeing  service."  He  slew 
his  antelope  some  twenty  successive  deaths,  praised  to  the  sties  everything 
that  was  his  especially ;  more  especiajly  his  Basliahs,  his  {alconer,  his  dogs,  his 
dogkeeper  %  most  especially  as  her  due,  his  goshawk.  As  regards  the  latter, 
a  little  romancing  was  allowed  to  mingle  its  alloy  with  the  pure  vein  of 
veritable  history.  Every  bough  we  saw  on  our  way  home  reminded  him  of 
some  doubtful  exploit  performed  by  that  same  Shahbaa*  At  dinner,  the 
gazelle  steaks  brought  her  mention  prominently  forward,  and  the  music,  wine, 
and  joviality  of  the  evening  elevating  him,  also  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
elevate  her  and  her  qualities.  At  last  it  was  proposed  to  try  her  upon  one  of 
the  wild  goats  that  roam  over  the  deserts  separating  Cutch  from  Scinde* 

••  Her  success,"  said  the  Ameer,  "  is  certain," 

"Certain,"  repeated  Kakoo  MalL 

•*  Certain,"  nodded  Hari  Chand,  whispering ;  "  the  gazelle  of  this  year,  next 
year  will  be  a  GorkharP* 

Whether  the  sneer  has,  or  has  not  been  justified,  I  know  not.  Perhaps  it 
may  so  happen  that  in  some  day  to  come  the  Ameer  Ibrahim,  seduced  by 
the  gobemouche  auditor}-  of  a  wonder-loving  British  traveller,  may  point  to  the 
bird  in  question  with  a — 

-You  see  that  Shahbaz?  Well,  Wallah!  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet 
I  swear  to  you,  five  years  ago  she  felled  a  wild  ass.  You  may  believe  me ; 
although  a  Beloch,  I  do  not  tell  a  lie.  Billah !  A  *  man-with-a-liat'  was  with 
me  when  it  happened.     Ask  Burton  Sahib,  if  it  did  not." 

Then  will  Kakoo  Mall,  if  he  be  living,  ejaculate  " certainly,"  and  Hari 
Chand,  if  he  be  present,  exclaim  "certainly ;"  and,  in  a  word,  every  man  and  boy 
that  has  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  will  re-echo  "  certainly,*  and  swear  him- 
self an  eye-witness  of  the  event,  to  the  extreme  confusion  of  Fact  and  Fiction, 

We  doubt  much,  however,  if  the  reader  will  peruse  this  account  of  the 
death  of  the  antelope  without  a  pang.  Mr.  Burton  says,  "  There  is  an 
eternal  sameness  in  the  operation  of  shooting1,  which  must  make  it — one 
would  suppose — very  uninteresting  to  any  but  those  endowed  with  an 
undue  development  of  destructiveness."  And  Colonel  Bonham,  of  the 
10th  Hussars,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Knox,  has  laid  aside  the  gun  and  the 
rifle  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  "  noble  craft ;"  but  the  gun  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  putting  a  bird,  generally  speaking,  out  of  misery  at  once. 
Who  can  read  the  following  conclusion  of  a  combat  between  a  Khairu,  a 
hobby-hawk,  and  a  crow,  without  reeling  for  the  victims  of  the  sport  ? 

The  battle  is  not  finished.  Corvus,  in  spite  of  his  fall,  his  terror,  a  rent  in 
the  region  of  the  back,  and  several  desperate  pecks,  still  fights  gallantly.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  falconer  to  assist  his  bird.  From  the  neighbouring  mimosas, 
roused  by  the  cries  of  their  wounded  comrade,  pours  forth  a  "  rabble  rout"  of 
crows,  with  noise  and  turmoil,  wheeling  over  the  hawk's  head,  and  occasionally 
pouncing  upon  her,  unguibus  et  rostris,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  hungry  pere- 
grines. We  tremble  for  Khairu.  Knowing  her  danger,  we  hurry  on,  as  fast  as 
our  legs  can  carry  us,  shouting,  shooting  pellets,  and  anathematising  the  crows. 
We  arrive,  but  hardly  iu  time.  As  we  plunge  through  the  last  bushes  which 
separate  us  from  the  hawk,  twenty  cawers  rise  flurriedly  from  the  ground  :  the 
Bazdar  hurries  to  his  Laghar.  The  quarry  lies  stone  dead,  but  poor  Khairu, 
when  taken  up  and  inspected  by  thirty  pair  of  eyes,  is  found  to  have  lost  her 
sight,  and  to  be  otherwise  so  grievously  mauled,  pecked,  and  clawed,  that  the 
most  sanguine  prepare  themselves  for  her  present  decease. 

Alas,  poor  Khairu ! 
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It  is  undoubtedly  very  picturesque  to  read  of  knights  riding  out  with 
hawk  on  fist,  and  knight's  lady  on  fiery  jennet,  with  merlin  clasping  her 
embroidered  glove,  the  look  of  the  thing,  the  pomp  of  its  apparatus,  and 
the  antique  costume  impart  a  kind  of  black-letter  interest  to  the  good  old 
sport ;  there  was  excitement,  also,  in  witnessing  the  combined  working  of 
horses,  hawks,  and  hounds,  but  we  doubt  if  of  the  kind  well  suited  to 
"ladye  fair."  The  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anything  but  agreeable.  A  sparrow-hawk  had  been 
thrown  at  a  pigeon* 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  hawk  and  my  friend's  temper,  she  had  not 
been  "sharp  set"  that  morning.  This  at  once  became  apparent  from  her 
manoeuvres.  Instead  of  grappling  with  the  quarry,  she  "  checked"  first  at  one 
bird,  then  at  the  other,  amused  herself  with  following  them  on  the  win©  and 
lastly,  when  tired  of  the  unprofitable  exercise,  she  "  raked  off,"  and  retiring 
to  one  of  the  Peepul  brandies,  took  up  a  position  there  with  such  firmness  of 
purpose  that  all  the  falconer's  "  Ao  Bachehs"  and  violent  swingings  of  the  lure 
were  unavailing  to  dislodge  her. 

The  Ameer's  brow  clouded :  certain  angry  flashes  escaped  hie  eyes,  and  low 
growlings  threatened  an  approaching  storm.  For  a  Beloch  to  make  such  a 
goose  of  himself!  Every  one  stole  furtive  glances  at  the  blunderer,  the  lean 
nephew  ;  and  even  he,  despite  his  habitual  surliness  of  demeanour,  could  not 
help  showinc  in  looks  and  manner  that  conscience  was.  stirring  up  uncomfort- 
able s 

"  G  ry,  "  and  let  me  do  for  that 

broth 

Tti  e  such  an  atrocious  act  of 

sfccril  a  polished  horn  kaman  to 

his  m  it  of  horn.    The  Scindians 

are  pi  ley  throw  the  missile  trans- 

verse] >e"  covey  is  the  mark  aimed 

at,  they  sometimes  bring  down  as  many  as  three  or  four  birds  with  a  pair  of 
shafts.  So  it  happened  that  the  Slukrah,  who  was  quietly  u  mantling"  upon  a 
clear  branch  in  a  nice  sunny  place,  had  the  iife  summarily  knocked  out  of  her 
by  the  Ameer's  toko. 

Falconry,  as  a  partial  sport,  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  preservation, 
more  so  than  the  situation  of  a  grand  falconer  without  falcons.  The  en- 
closed state  of  our  country  makes  it  objectionable  for  the  peregrine,  which 
cannot  be  easily  followed;  but  the  goshawk  can  be  followed  at  a  hand- 
canter,  and  Mr.  Barker  tells  us  that  there  ia  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  a 
precious  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Australian  goshawk,  which  is  per- 
fectly white,  with  eyes  the  colour  of  bright  rubies,  and  which  he  thinks 
would,  from  its  large  hands  and  small  body,  be  swifter  in  flight,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  more  efficient  bird  than  our  goshawk.  "  It  forms,"  says 
Mr.  Barker,  "  in  my  opinion,  the  beau-ideal  of  perfection  in  a  hawk.  I 
consider  it  worthy  of  a  princely  hand,  and  should  be  happy  to  see  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  patronise  the  training  of  this  bird  to  afford, 
amusement  to  our  young  Prince  of  Walea," 


March — vol.  xcvn.  no.  ccclxxxvii. 
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FROM  THB  GERMAN  OF  WILHBLM  MEINHOLD,  AtTTHOR  OF  "THE  AMBffit 

wtfroff,"  fce. 

Wb  are  about  to  tell  oar  readers  a  very  strange  event  that  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  L  of  Prussia,  father  of  the  great 
Frederick,  and  a  man  generally  disliked  on  account  of  his  rough  and 
frequently  tyrannical  manner,  but  who  was  really  one  of  the  best  regents 
of  his  fatherland,  as  he  alone  (and  to  this  his  son  afterwards  bore  testi- 
mony) was  the  real  founder  of  its  future  greatness. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  should  be  judged  by  the  customs  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  in  order  to  prove  him  extraordinary  both  in  his 
errors  and  his  virtues,  had  one  passion  which  far  outweighed  all  others— 
namely,  love  for  the  chase.  We  remember  reading  in  his  historian, 
Forster,  that  within  one  year  he  killed  upwards  of  3000  partridges  with 
his  own  gun,  without  taking  the  other  game  into  account,  in  which  the 
queeu  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  as  she  had  to  find  him,  according  to  a 
marriage  contract,  in  powder  and  shot  gratis.  When  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  shoot  in  his  own.  forests,  he  never  declined  the  invitations  of 
the  landed  gentry  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

Thus  it  happened  that— it  might  be  about  the  year  1720 — the  rich 
landed  proprietor,  Von  W  > ,  sent  his  majesty  an  invitation  to  a  wolf 
hunt,  with  the  humble  request  that  he  would  bring  his  most  illustrious 
consort  with  him,  as  the  nobleman's  wife  had  formerly  belonged  to  her 
majesty's  suite. 

On  a  fine  September  day,  then,  the  king  and  queen,  with  several  offi- 
cers and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  as  well  as  the  court  fool,  Baron  von 
Gundling,  arrived  at  the  nobleman's  ancestral  chateau.  On  the  very 
next  day  the  chase  commenced,  and  Von  Gundling,  who  found  as  little 
pleasure  in  the  sports  of  the  field  as  the  king  did  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  took  a  solitary  walk  in  the  meadows,  and  lay  down  to  read  in 
the  long  grass. 

But  before  we  hear  what  happened  further,  we  must  first  give  our 
readers  a  description  of  this  strange  man.  He  was,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  king's  fool,  and  had  received  all  imaginable  titles  and 
honours,  in  order  to  afford  his  majesty  and  the  court  still  greater  sport 
In  fact,  his  Excellency,  the  Supreme  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Privy 
Councillor,  and  President  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Baron  von  Gundling, 
acquired  such  arrogance  through  his  titles,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
comical  than  the  contrast  between  these  dignities  and  the  indignities  he 
had  to  suffer  daily,  even  from  the  youngest  lieutenants.  His  excellency 
on  such  occasions  would  grow  very  angry — the  very  thing  his  tormentors 
wished — and  would  lay  a  protest  before  the  king  against  a  man  of  his 
rank  being  so  treated,  which  naturally  increased  the  general  laughter. 
Through  such  scenes,  which  were  in  that  day  considered  remarkably 
comical,  our  fool  had  become  a  necessity  for  the  king  and  court.  Be- 
sides, we  may  add  that  he  was  a  walking  lexicon,  and  had  to  give  all 
possible  explanations  in  the  daily  meetings  of  the  so-termed  "  tabaks 
collegien."     His  pedantry,  in  fact,  was  the  best  thing  about  him :  as  for 
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wit,  he  possessed  as  little  as  a  mule ;  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  be  could  be 
as  vicious  and  obstinate  as  that  amiable  animal. 

The  Baron  von  Gundling,  then,  lay  at  full  length  in  the  grass,  in  his 
peculiar  dress,  the  chief  ornament  of  it  being  an  immense  full-bottomed 
wig1,  and  in  such  a  position  that  only  the  locks  of  his  peruke  could  be 
seen  as  he  moved  from  side  to  side.  A  gentleman  who  arrived  rather 
late  lor  {he  chase  happened  to  notice  it,  and  taking  it  for  some  strange 
animal,  £red  point  blank  at  the  wig,  but  verv  fortunately  missed  it.  His 
excellency  sprung  up  hnmediately  in  the  highest  indignation,  and  cried 
out, 

M  You  vagabond  rascal,  how  dare  you       ■  ?* 

The  gentleman,  however,  when  he  perceived  that  the  strange  animal 
must  necessarily  belong  to  the  royal  suite,  did  not  wait  to  reply,  but  ran 
off  at  full  speed  to  the  neighbouring  forest  The  boron,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  this,  but,  as  he  saw  a  man  ploughing  at  a  short  distance 
from  him,  he  called  out  in  his  arrogant  manner, 
«  Come  hither,  man !" 
The  reply  he  received  was, 

*  I  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  de  so;  hut  if  you'll  speak  dviffy, 
I  naw.* 

His  eacelkney  was  not  accustomed  to  such  an  answer ;  he,  therefore, 
walked  toward  the  impudent  ploughman  with  upraised  stick,  and  was 
about  to  apply  it  to  his  back,  when  he  noticed  that  it  was  the  clergyman 
of  the  village,  whom  he  had  seen  the  preceding  evening  at  the  nobleman's 
chateau.  The  baron,  therefore,  lowered  his  stick,  and  contented  himself 
by  punishing  the  clergyman  with  his  tongue. 

"  How  can  he  be  such  an  impertinent  ass.  Does  he  net  know  who  I 
am?" 

"  Oh,  yesl  he's  the  king's  fool." 

lib  •excellency  trembled  with  rage,  and  raised  his  Btick  again ;  but  on 
measuring  the  sturdy  pastor  from  head  to  foot,  and  seeing  my  help  near, 
he  let  it  faM  for  the  second  time,  and  merely  uttered  the  threat, 

"Just  wait,  my  hue  fellow.     Fll  tell  the  king  you  pretend  to  be  & 
pastor,  and  yet  go  out  ploughing." 
The  clergyman  replied,  quite  calmly, 

^My  gracious  master  will  probably  remember  that  Cincinnatus 
ploughed  too,  and  he  was  a  dictator,  while  I  am  only  a  poor  village 
pastor/' 

"  Yes,*  the  baron  said,  after  inspecting  his  coarse  and  peasant^Hke 
dress ;  "but  when  Cincinnatus  ploughed,  he  did  not  look  like  a  common 
peasant" 

"  I  am  certain  he  did  not  look  like  a  fool,"  the  clergyman  replied,  as 
he  drove  his  oxen  on. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  baron,  and  he  rushed  away  towards  a  peasant 
he  saw  approaching,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  impudent  pastor,  whom  he 
determined  to  ruin  on  the  first  opportunity. 

He  was  very  glad,  then,  to  nnd  in  the  peasant  a  most  determined 

enemy  to  the  clergyman,  who  complained  bitterly  of  his  sternness,  and 

of  the  fact  of  his  compelling  him  to  make  up  a  quarrel  he  had  carried  on 

very  successfully  with  his  wife  for  several  weeks. 

Our  fool  was  clever  enough  to  see  that  this  anecdote  would  not  be  of 
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*ey  service  to  him  in  trying  to  injure  the  pastor  with  the  king,  he  there- 
fore answered,  most  pathetically,  "  But  the  pastor  was  perfectly  in  the 
light ;  that  could  do  you  no  harm  ?" 

«  Wei),  that's  very  true,"  the  peasant  replied,  "  especially  as  he's  get^ 
ting  old,  and  can't  carry  on  as  he  used  ;  hut  I'm  sure  when  his  eon  soon 
takes  his  place — a  fellow  like  a  church  steeple— he  11  break  all  our  bone* 
for  us.  For  that  reason,  if  the  matter  was  left  to  me,  I  wouldn't  choose 
him  for  our  clergyman  ;  for  if  the  patron  is  to  beat  us  on  workdays,  and 
the  pastor  play  the  same  game  on  Sundays,  when  will  our  backs  find 
time  to  get  well  ?* 

Gundting  now  listened  attentively,  and  his  plan  was  soon  formed,  when 
he  learned  that  the  pastor's  son  would  return  from  Halle  in  a  few  days  to 

E reach  his  trial  sermon  on  the  next  Sunday,  as  the  patron  had  promised 
im  his  father's  living.  He  therefore  quitted  the  peasant  with  a  mock- 
ing smile,  and  made  some  pretext  for  visiting  the  sexton,'  to  make  further 
inquiries  into  the  matter.  The  latter  confirmed  the  story,  and  gave  hie 
opinion  that  the  young  master  must  be  at  least  si*  feet  two  in  height, 
and  as  straight  as  a  poplar-tree. 

"  Wait  !"  (JondHng  murmured  between  his  teeth,  as  soon  as  he  again 
reached  the  street;  "we  will  put  a  blue  coat  on  the  young  fellow,  amid  that 
will  annoy  that  vagabond  preacher."  He  therefore  returned  to  the 
chateau,  where  he  looked  up  a  captain  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  took 
on  one  side,  with  the  hurried  question,  "  How  many  fellows  have  yea 
already  got?" 

To  understand  this  question,  our  readers  must  know  that  the  king,  at 
every  review,  requested  each  commander  of  a  company  to  present  his  new 
recruits  to  him.  If  the  poor  gentleman  had  less  than  three  he  fell  into 
partial  disgrace  ;  and  so  each  captain,  about  review  time,  which  was  close 
at  hand,  tried  to  procure  a  few  young  men  by  any  method,  legal  or  ille- 
gal, but  especially  those  particularly  tall,  for  the  king  bad  a  peculiar 
delight  in  such  soldiers. 

"  Woe  is  me !  I've  but  one,"  the  officer  replied,  "  and  he's  only  si 
journeyman  tailor." 

"  Well,  then,"  GuncQing  replied,  "  you  can  get  a  journeyman  clergy- 
man of  six  feet  two." 

"  Well,  that's  no  tremendous  height,  but  still  it's  better  than  nothing." 

The  captain  then  requested  an  explanation,  and  both  discussed  the 
measures  by  which  to  get  hold  of  the  clergyman's  son.  They  soon 
agreed  that  the  officer  should  feign  illness  when  the  king  departed. 
Giindling  would  remain  with  him  as  company  :  a  few  soldiers  would  be 
secretly  procured  from  a  neighbouring  town,  and  the  young  candidate 
taken  nolens  volens  by  the  ears,  and  transported  €o  the  next  garrison.  * 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  king  and  his  suite  followed  the  chase  on  the  next 
day  with  their  usual  ardour.  It  so  happened  that  two  ladies  in  attend- 
ance on  the  queen,  tortured  by  ennui,  followed  the  windings  of  the 
stream/which  led  them  from  the  nobleman's  garden  into  the  open  fields* 
One  of  them,  Wilhelmine  von  B ,  was  a  young  and  charming  crea- 
ture, and  was  evidently  attempting  to  cheer  her  companion,  who  was1 
silent,  and  not  nearly  so  charming.  In  consequence  there  was  a  deal 
of  laughing,  which  might  have  been  heard  at  some  distance  off,  and 
might  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old,  though  still  ever  new,  story 
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of  marriage  and  lev>  was  being  discussed  by  the  ladies.  They  had 
gradually  wandered  some  quarter  of  a^mile  from  the  village,  when  a  wolf, 
probably  disturbed  by  the  beaters,  and  which  they  at  first  took  for  a  dog, 
ran  towards  them,  regarding  them  with  a; look  which  they  interpreted: 
"This  little  darling  Til  make  my,  breakfast  off,  and  the  other  little 
darliag  I'll  leave  on  that  bed  of  forget-me-nots  till  supper  time." 
.  The  pooc  girls, had  not  in  the  least  expected  such  a  bridegroom,  and 
Hood  petrified  with  fear  as  soon  as  they  recognised  the  animal,  for  they 
poisibly  did  not  know  that  a  wolf,  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  would 
attack  nobody,  and  that  the  Isegrim  who  fascinated  their  eyes  was, 
probably,  as  much  afraid  or*  tbcfta  as  they  were  of  him.  The  silent  young 
lady  sobbed  out  a  masculine  name— we  presume  that  of  her  lover — while 
the  charming  one,  after  recovering  from  her  first  terror,  looked  round  on 
all  aides  for. assistance. 

Suddenly  a  carriage  made  its  appearance  from  a  branch  road,  drawn 
by  two. horses,  in  -which  a  young  and  handsome  man  was  sitting.  Both 
ladies  cried  out  together  in  joyful  surprise  when  they  perceived  this  un- 
expected assistance,  and  the  wolf  immediately  ran  off,  and  took  up  his 
station  some  distance  from  them.  "  You  have  saved  xm  from  death,"  the 
changing  Wilhelmine  said,  as  she  approached  the  young  man,  who  imme- 
diately ordered  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  leaped  from  the  carriage. 
After  begging,  in  the  style  of  French  gallantry,  to  have  his  doubts 
cleared  up  as  -to  whether  he  looked  upon  nymphs  or  hamadryads,  or 
actual  mortals,  and  all  possible  explanations  had  been  furnished  him,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  ladies  as  the  son  of  the  old  pastor,  and  just 
arrived  from  Halle,  in  order  to  act  as  curate  to  his  father.  The  young 
man,  whom  we  will  call  Carl,  then  invited  the  ladies  to  take  seats  in  his 
vehicle,  and  thus  return  to  the  chateau. 

The  ladies  quickly  accepted  this  invitation,  and  Carl  had  the  pleasure 
of  lifting  them  into  the  lofty  carriage,  in  which  he  also  took  Lis  seat, 
exactly  opposite  the  fair  Wilhelmine,  who,  however,  was  cruel  enough, 
for  some  time,  to  look  every  way  but  at  him.  At  length,  when  he  began 
to  speak  of  Halle,  where  he  had  been  several  years  "  Famulus  "  at  the 
bouse  of  Freylinghausen,  she  turned  her  eyes  with  pleasure  towards  him, 
for  she  was  well  acquainted  with  this  poet,  and  became  so  eloquent  that 
her  companion  blushed,  nudged  her  repeatedly,  and  at  length  whispered 
hi  her  ear,  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  he's  not  a  nobleman."  Wilhelmine,  how- 
ever, paid,  no  attention  to  her,  and  as  the  young  man  was  very  well  read, 
and  recited  several  of  Freylinghausen's  newest  poems,  the  time  passed  so 
quickly,  that  they  stopped  before  the  rectory  almost  without  perceiving  it. 
Here  all  tlie  family  assembled  round  the  carriage,  and  wished  to  embrace 
their  dear  relative ;  but  this  he  declined,  and  first  presented  his  fair  com- 
panions, who  were  immediately  invited  into  the  rectory,  which  the  silent 
one  at  first  declined,  but  the  other  immediately  accepted. 

After  the  first  stormy  salutation  the  old  clergyman  clasped  his  hands, 
and  commenced  the  hymn,  "  Praise  God  for  all  his  gifts  ! '  in  which  the 
whole  family  joined;  among  them  our  friend  Carl,  with  such  a  splendid 
tenor  voice,  that  the  young  lady  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  after  the 
hymn  was  ended, 

"  If  you  would  do  me  a  real  favour,  you  would  sing  me  that  song  of 
Freylinghausen's  which  you  recited  to  us  on  our  road  here." 
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This  request  was  so  flattering,  that  Carl  could  not  refuse  to  comply 
with  it.  He  therefore  sang,  as  solo,  the  song,  "  My  heart  should  feel 
contented,"  without  the  least  idea  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  not  merely 
all  his  consolation,  but  all  his  good  fortune,  would  originate  from  this 
song. 

The  charming  Wilhelmine  was  highly  delighted  when  he  had  finished 
&e  song;  and  the  two  ladies  took  their  leave,  on  the  earnest  persuasion 
of  the  silent  one  of  the  two.  Carl  politely  accompanied  them  to  the? 
neighbouring  gate  of  the  chateau,  where  they  parted  with  mutual  com- 
pliments. 

The  young  man  felt  for  the  first  day  or  two  as  if  he  had  lost  something 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  but  as  the  difference  of  rank  between  himself 
and  a  lady  of  the  royal  suite  appeared  to  him  an  insurmountable  obstacle, 
he  soon  forgot  the  strange  adventure,  in  which  he  was  materially  assisted 
by  the  composition  of  his  trial  sermon,  which  he  was  to  preach  the  next 
Sunday  before  his  patron  and  the  congregation.  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever,  the  king  and  his  suite  had  returned  to  Berlin,  while  Giindling  and 
the  captain  remained  behind  to  carry  out  their  treacherous  scheme.  The 
captain  pretended  to  be  suffering  from  a  frightful  attack  of  gout,  and  had 
secretly  ordered  a  corporal  and  six  men  to  come  on  the  ensuing  Sunday 

night  from  the  neighbouring  garrison  of  G n,  as  he  had  learned  that 

their  kind  host  intended  to  pay  a  visit  at  a  gentleman's  house  some 
thirty  miles  off,  as  soon  as  the  candidate's  sermon  was  ended,  and  would 
not  return  for  a  week.  During  that  time  they  expected  to  have  the 
young  recruit  so  securely  hidden  away,  that  any  reclamation  would  be 
unavailing;  and  besides,  the  king's  adjutant,  who  attended  to  aU  military 
affairs,  was  the  captain's  cousin.  Giindling,  after  his  usual  fashion, 
rubbed  his  stomach  with  both  hands,  as  he  thought  of  the  pastor's  ter- 
rible despair  at  the  loss  of  his  beloved  son. 

As  soon  as  the  anxiously-desired  Sunday  arrived,  both  gentlemen 
went  to  the  overcrowded  church  :  the  captain,  as  he  hypocritically  told  his) 
host,  to  return  thanks  for  his  sudden  and  fortunate  recovery,  but  in  truth, 
to  have  a  nearer  look  at  his  young  recruit,  whose  height  he  was  delighted 
with,  and  paid  Giindling  repeated  compliments  for  his  discrimination. 
The  poor  young  man  gained  complete  approbation  from  his  patron  and 
the  whole  parish,  and  even  Giindling,  after  the  service  was  over,  ap- 
proached the  pastor,  and  treacherously  praised  his  good  fortune  in  having 
such  a  son.  We  must  say,  that  the  captain,  to  his  credit,  was  not  guiky 
of  such  hypocrisy  in  this  case. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  which  was  both  stormy  and  cold,  the 
sound  of  arms  and  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  par* 
sonage.  The  door  was  at  length  opened  by  the  unfortunate  Carl,  with 
the  words, 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  at  this  unseasonable  hour  of 
tide  night  r 

<c  We  want  you!"  the  captain  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang  forward,  and 
seised  the  young  man  by  the  arm.  "  Ton  must  come  with  us,  and  change 
your  black  coat  for  a  blue  one." 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  terror  of  the  wretched  nam,  -wb*v  only 
partly  dressed,  was  standing  speechless  before  them,  when  his  old  father, 
who  had  heard  this  conversation,  rushed  out  of  bed,  and  interposed  be- 
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tweea  tbem.  He,  too,  was  unable  at  fiwt  to  speak  through  terror, 
when  he  perceired  in  the  moonlight  the  soldiers,  and  among  them 
Giindling,  who  buret  into  a  loud  laugh  on  seeing  the  fathers  agony. 
This  insult  restored  the  old  man  to  consciousness,  and  crying,  "  You 
villanous  Judas !"  he  rushed  with  clenched  fists  at  the  baron.  Carl, 
however,  interposed ;  but  as  the  old  man  could  not  be  calmed,  and  the 
confusion  and  cries  had  become  general,  for  the  mother  and  sisters  had 
joined  them,  the  young  man  repeatedly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak; 
an4  when  he  gained  permission,  he  addressed  the  following  question  to 
his  father: 

"  Do  you  believe  that  our  Heavenly  Father  is  aware  of  my  fate,  or 
not?" 

At  this  all  were  silent;  but  when  the  question  was  repeated,  the  old 
man  replied: 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question?  How  should  He,  who  knows 
everything,  not  be  aware  of  your  fate?" 

"  Well,  then/'  the  son  calmly  replied,  "  if  you  believe  that,  you  must 
not  forget  that '  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
God/  1  love  Him,  and  willingly  yield  to  my  late;  and  will  only  dress 
myself,  and  then  be  ready  to  follow  the  captain." 

"  No!"  the  latter  replied,  "  you  must  come  directly.  AUons — 
march!" 

All  ran  after  the  unfortunate  man,  crying  to  him,  and  striving  to  re- 
tain him,  but  in  vain.  Father,  mother,  and  sisters  were  driven  back  by 
the  butt-ends  of  the  muskets. 

"  He  will  not  be  frozen,"  the  captain  cried,  "  before  getting  out  of  the 
village,  and  then  he'll  put  on  his  accoutrements." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
sorrowing  family,  as  a  soldier's  life  in  that  day  was  not  merely  the  most 
disgraceful,  but  also  the  most  wretched  on  earth;  and  many  a  father,  had 
the  choice  been  left  him,  would  sooner  have  seen  his  son  in  his  coffin 
than  in  the  coloured  coat. 

The  unhappy  father  waited  in  vain  for  a  letter  from  his  son  from  one 
week — from  one  month  to  another.  The  captain  had  taken  all  necessary 
precautions  to  cut  off  every  opportunity  for  communication.  No  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  him,  and  although  it  was  so  very  difficult,  on 
this  very  account,  to  claim  him,  still  both  pastor  and  patron  attempted  it, 
though,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  in  vain.  After  repeated  petitions 
to  his  royal  majesty,  they  at  length  received  a  very  harsh  reply  from  the 
minister  of  war  hia»eelft  that  they  made  a  most  insane  request  in  asking 
them  to  look  for  a  recruit  in  the  ranks  of  tbe  whole  Prussian  army,  when 
no-one,  not  even  themselves,  knew  where  he  was;  and  he  must  be  getting 
on  well,  or  else  he  would  have  written  to  them. 

Two  years  thus  elapsed,  without  the  disconsolate  father,  who  had  long 
before  received  a  young  curate  to  assist  him,  hearing  the  least  news  about 
his  son,  and  therefore  supposed  that  he  had  died  through  the  cold  on 
that  frightful  evening,  or  at  the  balberts. 

At  length,  when  the  second  year  had  just  ended,  he  received  a  message 
from  the  neighbouring  town  t+  say  that  his  son  was  in  good  health,  and 
intended  to  visit  him  that  same  evening  in.  company  with  the  lady  of  the 

Dean  of  P When  their  joy  at  this  unexpected  news,  which  appeared 

to  the  old  man  almost  fabulous,  was  moderated,  and  a  thousand  questions 
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asked  of  the  messenger,  no  one  could  certainly  furnish  any  explanation  as 
to  his  strange  companion ;  hut  this  was  their  least  anxiety.  "  The  dean's 
lady,"  the  old  mother  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  "  will  soon  he  tired  of  us."  And 
long  before  evening  the  whole  family  set  out  to  welcome  their  Joseph,  as 
the  old  man  called  him.  They  had  just  arrived  at  the  cross-road  we 
have  already  visited,  when  a  carriage  drove  up,  out  of  the  window  of 
which  a  charming  little  white  band  was  stretched,  and  a  silvery  voice 
uttered  the  words,  "  Yes,  yes,  dear  Carl,  here  it  was  that  you  saved  me 
from  the  wolf."  At  the  momeut  he  looked  out  he  recognised  his 
parents.  A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  him,  which  was  echoed  by  the  whole 
family*  The  coachman  was  bidden  to  stop,  the  lady  and  gentleman 
sprang  out,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the.  old  father  could  say,  "  Now 
then  tell  us  all,  you  wicked  hoy ;  you  caused  us  much  grief  by  not  writ- 
ing a  single  word/' 

"  I  could,  I  dare  not,"  Carl  replied.  "  The  .captain  made  me  pledge 
my  honour  that  I  would  not  send  you  any  news  of  my  place  of  abode.-  If 
I  kept  my  word,  he  promised  to  give  me  my  liberty  at  the  end  of  three 
years,"  v 

"  And  the  worthy  captain  set  you  free  at  the  expiration  of  two,"  his 
father  remarked. 

"  Not  he  T  Carl  replied.  "  Death  alone  could  have  saved  me  from 
his  clutches.     I  owe  my  liberty  to  our  glorious  king." 

"  Tell  us — tell  us  how,"  all  cried;   "  let  the  carriage  drive  home." 

"  Yes!"  the  patron  cried,  who  had  come  to  share  in  the  general  fray, 
"  send  the  carriage  away.  I  must  know  all  about  it  We  will  take'  our 
seats  on  this  bank." 

AU — among  them  the  dean's  lady,  to  whom  no  one  had  yet  paid  any 
attention — seated  themselves  on  the  grassy  couch,  and  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  young  man,  who  wiped  away  his  tears,  and  then  commenced 
thus: 

How  badly  I  fared,  and  how  grieved  I  was  at  not  being  able  to  send 
any  news  to  my  dear  parents  and  sisters*  I  need  not  tell  you*  My  only 
trust  was  in  God;  for,  had  I  not  had  Him  to  support  roe,  I  should  have 
acted  like  a  hundred  others -r- either  deserted,  or  put  an  end  to  my  life. 
But  my  faith,  which  daily  found  nourishment  in  the  beautiful  text  with 
which  I  quitted  you  on  that  night  of  terror,  (<  We  know  that  aU  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,"  supported  me  in  all  aay 
necessities. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  just  fourteen  days  ago,  I  stood  as  sentinel  in 
the  grand  corridor'  of  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin.  I  was  thinkingy  as 
usual,  of  home,  and  as  I  felt  very  low-spirited,  and,  besides,  fancied  the 
neighbouring  apartments  unoccupied,  I  commenced  singing  that  sweet 
soug  of  Freylinghausen,  "  My  heart  should  feel  contented;"  when  I  was 
singing  the  third  verse,  a  door  opened  to  my  great  embarrassment,  and  I 
saw  this  lady's  head. 

"Ah!  the  deans  lady/'  the  old  pastor  said,  as  he  bowed  to-  bar. 
"  Now  I  am  beginning  to  see  mare  clearly  into  matters."  And  he 
straightway  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  apologies  for  not  having  noticed 
her  before,  through  his  immoderate  joy  at  his  son's  return. 

"  But,  father,"  the  son  inquired,  "  do  you  not  recognise  the  lady  ?" 
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•  The  old  nan,  howerer,  and  bis  wife,  had  long  forgotten  the  featured. 
One  of  Carl's  sisters  at  length  said : 

"  That  most  be  the  young  lady,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  whom  you 
saved  from  the  wolf?" 

" Certainly,"  Catl  replied;  "and  at  this  very  spot  where  we  are  now- 
sitting  so  happily  together." 

But  as  all  began  crying,  u  Proceed,  proceed  with  your  story,"  he  con- 
tinued it  in  the  following  fashion: 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  head  I  was  in  great  fear,  and  ceased  singing. 
The  lady,  however,  came  very  kindly  towards  me,  measured  me  from 
head  to  foot,  and  at  length  said : 

*  I  could  scarce  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  that  voice,  but  my  eyes 
cannot  deceive  me.  Surely  you  are  the  son  of  the  clergyman  of  H— — , 
who  saved  me  from  the  wolf  two  years  ago?" 

"  I  am  that  unhappy  man,"  I  said  to  her ;  and  then'  proceeded  to  tell 
her  what  a  frightful  revenge  Gundhng  had  taken.  Her  eyes*  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  seemed  to  me  like  an  angel  sent  from  on  High  to 
comfort  me. 

"  You  saved  me  from  a  wolf,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  I  will  now  do  as 
much  for  yon $"  and  then  hurried  back  into  the  room.  I  stood  there  with 
a  beating  heart,  till  a  page  approached  me  with  the  words : 

"  Sentinel,  as  soon  as  yon  are  released  from  duty  you  must  go  through 
that  door,  and  present  yourself  to  her  majesty  the  queen." 

I  need  not  say  with  what  anxiety  I  waited  for  the  hour. 

At  length  I  was  relieved,  and,  trembling,  I  entered  the  queen's  apart- 
ments. She  asked  my  history  very  grarioosry,  and  when  I  had  finished 
it,  she  added : 

u  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  my  son,  but  I  will  beg  the  general  to  see 
that  you  are  on  duty  here  to-morrow  morning  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
the  hour  at  which  the  king  pays  me  a  visit.  Then  sing,  with  your  clear 
voice  that  pleased  me  so  much,  any  verse  you  like  of  his  majesty's 
favourite  hymn — '  Who  puts  bis  trust  in  God  alone.'  I  will  then  see 
what  more  I  can  do  for  you." 

With  these  words  her  majesty  dismissed  me,  and  without  the  door  I  met 
this  lady,  who  whispered  to  me, "  Courage,  courage ;  I  trust  all  will  be  well." 

As  I  expected,  I  was  placed  on  duty  before  the  queen's  apartments  the 
next  morntne  at  eleven  o'clock.  As  soon  as  I  heard  voices  within  I  com- 
menced singing  a  verse  of  the  hymn  that  had  been  commanded.  How- 
ever, I  expected  in  vain  to  be  summoned  again.  The  hour  passed,  and  I 
fancied  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  me ;  and  I  despaired,  for  I  did 
not  dare  sing  another  verse, 

"  And  vet,"  the  young  lady  here  interrupted  the  narrator,  "  all  prooer 
attention  had  been  paid  to  your  hymn,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  give 
an  account  of  it,  as  Carl  has  already  become  my  dear  husband." 

Another  cry  of  astonishment  was  here  raised :  "  What !  what !  your 
husband?"  all  exclaimed.  "  I  fancied  you  were  a  dean's  wife,"  the  old 
pastor  remarked*  •*  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,'*  the  patron  mur- 
mured, for  he  knew  the  lady  was  of  very  old  family,  and  both  he  and  the 
pastor  seemed  scarce  to  know  whether  they  were  awake  or  dreaming. 
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u  You  must  then  bear  my  story,"  the  young  htdy  remarked,  with  a 
smile: 

The  voice  delighted  both  their  majesties  greatly,  and  as  soon  as  I  per- 
oared  this  I  began  saying  everything  I  could  in  favour  of  the  young 
man  without,  till  the  king  laughed,  and  said : 

"  Why,  she  must  be  in  love  with  the  fellow." 

I  felt  that  I  blushed  at  this  remark,  but  still  answered  boldly : 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,  for  he  saved  me,  two  years  ago,  from  a  frightful 
wott"  « 

"  Diable !"  the  king  added.  "  You  are  of  a  very  old  family,  and 
might  get  a  lieutenant,  as  for  as  I  know/* 

Here  the  queen  interposed,  and  begged  hie  majesty,  who  was  in  very 
good  humour  that  day,  not  to  torment  ma  further.  I  had  opened  my 
whole  heart  to  her,  and  was  determined  on  having  this  grenadier,  or  no 
one  else,  for  my  husband.  "  I  must  beg  your  majesty  to  remember,"  the 
queen  continued,  "  how  carefully  this  good  girl  attended  to  our  child  in 
its  last  illness." 

"  Well !"  the  king  remarked,  "  we'll  see.  The  captain  praises  the 
fellow ;  but  still  she  cannot  by  any  possibility  marry  a  simple  curate. 
Well,  as  I  said,  we'll  see.  I'll  examine  the  fellow  myself;  but  apropos 
suppose  he  will  not  have  youf" 

I  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  this  inquiry,  save  by  letting 
my  eyes  sink  on  the  ground;  but  the  queen  came  to  my  assistance,  by 
saying,  "  Your  majesty  will  be  best  fitted  to  arrange  that  matter." 

"  Well,  that's  very  true,"  the  king  replied.  "We'll  see,  then;  the 
fellow  will  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse."  And  with  these  words  his 
majesty  left  the  room,  apparently  in  deep  thought. 

"  That  is  the  end  of  my  story,"  the  young  lady  said,  "  and  my  hus- 
band must  proceed  with  his  now." 

Carl,  therefore,  continued : 

I  naturally  believed  that  I  had  been  quite  unnoticed,  especially  as 
nothing  of  the  slightest  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  that  might  nourish  my  hopes* 

The  next  morning,  however,  at  parade,  the  king  cried  out,  after  he  had 
finished  all  other  affairs, 

"  Where  is  the  fellow  who  stood  as  sentry  yesterday  morning  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  the  queen's  door  ?*— let  him  step  out  of  the  ranks." 

With  a  beating  heart  I  obeyed  this  order*  est  which  his  majesty, 
without  moving  a  feature,  first  measured  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then 
said,  "  Two  under-officers  here — take  the  fellow's  coat  off!"  I  could 
fancy  nothing  else  than  that  I  was  going  to  he  tied  up  to  the  halberts 
for  my  unseasonable  singing,  and  therefore  began  tremulously,  "  I  im- 
plore your  majesty,  with  all  submission "  but  the  king  interrupted 

me:  u Don't  argue — take  his  waistcoat  off!"  The  under-officers  did 
what  they  were  commanded^  and  the  king  int  the  same  tone,  and  without 
moving  a  feature,  said— *  Now  bis  gsnfcsrs!" 

I  now  fancied  I  was  going  to  be  impaled  at  the  least,  and  entreated, 
hi  my  fear,  UI  beg  your  majesty,  on  my  knees,  to  be  merciful  to  a  poor 
fellow ;"  but  the  same  answer  was  given  m»>  *«  Don't  argue." 
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As  I  stood  there  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  die  king  ordered — "  Now,  bring 
that  black  chest  hither  to  the  front." 

I  was  now  certain  of  death  when  I  saw  this  chest  brought  up,  in 
which  I  fancied  an  executioner's  sword,  at  the  very  least,  was  contained. 
I  clasped  ray  hands,  and  commended  my  soul  to  God,  when  the  king, 
before  whom  the  chest  had  been  deposited,  cried  oat  to  me,  "  Now,  look 
in,  and  see  how  that  suits  you." 

As  soon  as  I  raised  the  lid,  I  saw,  not  a  sword  or  any  instrument  of 
torture,  but  a  black  clerical  dress,  and  the  bauds  laid  on  the  top  of  it. 
This  change  in  my  feelings  almost  took  my  senses  away,  but  the  king's 
voice  again  aroused  me.  u  Now,  dress  yourself  immediately,  and  listen 
to  what  I  say.  Bring  four  drums  here,  and  lay  a  dnatn  side-arms  across 
them,  so  that  he  cannot  tumble  through*  The  grenadier  shall  preach  us 
a  sermon,  for  I  must  first  examine  him,  and  see  if  he  has  learned  any- 
thin*.  If  he  sits  firm  in  the  saddle,  as  the  saying  is,  he  can  keep  the 
black  stuff,  and  all  it  contains ;  but  if  he's  a  stupid  ass,  111  make  him  put 
the  coatee  on  again*  Now,  then,  up  on  the  drums ;  yon  need  not  give  it 
us  long,  but  it  must  be  good/1 

Assuredly  (the  young  man  continued)  I  should  have  talked  no- 
thing but  nonsense,  through  the  agitated  nature  of  my  feelings,  and 
the  fact  that  such  a  terrible  alternative  was  offered  me,  but  to  my  great 
good  fortune,  during  the  whole  duration  of  my  wretched  servitude,  I  had 
daily  thought  of  my  favourite  text,  and  determined  I  would  preach  on  it 
the  very  first  Sunday  after  my  release.  In  fact,  from  continually  think- 
ing on  the  subject,  I  had  the  whole  discourse  long  before  ready  in  my 
mind.  I,  therefore,  boldly  mounted  the  drums,  and  began  immediately 
with  the  words-*"  St.  Paul  says,  in  Rom.  viii;  28,  c  And  we  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God ;' "  alter  which 
I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  my  own  misfortunes,  which  had  worked 
together  for  good  by  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  and  then  made  an 
universal  and  particular  application  of  it 

I  had  noticed  that  the  king,  who  stood  close  before  me,  and  never  once 
took  his  eyes  off  me,  could  not  keep  the  tears  from  pouring  down  his 
cheeks;  and  I  had  scarce  uttered  the  word  "Amen,"  when  he  said  to 
me,  "  Now,  come  down  from  your  pulpit ;  you  can  keep  the  black  coat* 
and  all  it  contains.  You  had  better  inspect  the  pockets,  and  see  what 
you  have  got  in  them." 

During  my  discourse,  I  had  noticed  that  one  of  them  seemed  heavier 
than  the  other.  I  therefore  put  my  hand  into  that  one  first,  and  who 
could  picture  my  astonishment,  when  I  drew  out  a  gold  titbatiere  filled 
with  ducats.  I  was  silently  regarding  it,  when  the  king  said,  "  That  is  a 
neeeent  from  my  wife ;  hut  now  look,  and  see  whether  there  ia  anything 
m  the  other  pocket  f  and  not  yet  able  to  titter  a  wotod  through  surprise, 
I  drew  out  my  appointment  as  dean,  signed  by  the  king's  own  hand. 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of»"  the  old 
pastor  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  "  My  son  a  dean  ? 
A  candidate  and  private  in  the  Grenadier*  a  dean  ?  .  Yea!  now  I  under- 
stand why  yon  sent  to  teH  us  yon  would  visit  us  ia  company  with  the 
deaafc  lady*  Bat  net  to  ask  your  poor  old  father  to  the  wedding~~aa  if 
you  were  ashamed  of  mm— that  is  unpardonable." 
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"Did  I,  know  anything  about  my  marriage?"  the  sob  continued; 
"  but  listen  farther." 

.  I  naturally  tiied^  after  all  these  fabulous,  events*,  to  muBmurout  my 
thanks,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  king*  who  said*  "New  come  up  to 
the  palace;  you  can  eat  your  soup  with  us*  and  the  regimental  chaplain 
must  accompany  you." 

Giddy  with  the  thought  of  all  that  had  happened,  I  followed  with  the 
chaplain*  who  was  hardly  less  astonished  than  I  was,  the  king  and  his 
suite  to  the  palace,  and  as  soon  as  wo  had  entered  the  andtenee^tooom, 
where  all  the  court  was  assembled  together  with  her  majesty  and  this 
young  lady,  the  king  advanced,  and  asked  me, 

«  Who  does  he  think  he  has  to  thank  for  all  this?" 

I  answered  with  a  low  bow, 

"  Besides  God,  my  most  gracious  king  and  his  most  illustrious  consent*" 

To  which  his  majesty  remarked, 

"  There  he's  right ;  but  look  ye  here,  this  young  and  charming  woman 
did  the  most  for  him.  Has  he  nothing  to  say  to  her  &  She  is  not  proud, 
and  I  know  not  married.  What  does  he  think  of  it?  he's  now  a  dean, 
and  has  his  pocket  full  of  ducats.  Will  he  try  his  luck,  and  fancy  he  is  all 
alone  with  her  T 

Half  mad  with  joy  and  hope,  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  poor 
girl,  who  was  blushing  and  trembling  before  me,  and  who  could  not  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

All  were  silent,  though  at  intervals  a  slight  sound  of  laughter  could 
be  heard  in  the  room.  In  spite  of  all  my  good  fortune,  I  was  even  more 
embarrassed  than  I  had  been  an  hour  before  when  forced  to  mount  the 
drums;  but  I  collected  myself," and  in  afew  moments  said, 

"  His  majesty  the  king,  to  whom  I  owe  all  my  good  fortune,  has  in- 
spired me  with  the  courage  to  ask  you  before  this  great  assembly,  whether 
you  will  accompany  me  in  my  wanderings  on  -the  troubled  path  of  life, 
Hke  the  angel  Raphael  formerly  guided  the  youthful  Tobias?" 

She  immediately  gave  me  her  hand,  silent  and  trembling,  which  I  pressed 
with  ardour  to  my  lips,  and  her  majesty  had  scarcely  bidden  God  to  bless 
us,  when  the  king  added, 

"  Regimental  chaplain,  come  hither  and  marry  them.  Afterwards  we'll 
have  our  dinner ;  but  I  must  get  them  off  my  hands  to-day." 

The  chaplain,  with  a  deep  bow,  remarked, 

"  It  is  impossible,  your  majesty ;  the  young  couple  have  not  been 
asked  in  church." 

"Nonsense!"  the  king  objected;  "I  asked  them  myself  long  ago* 
Come,  and  marry  them  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  I  am  hungry.  Next 
Sunday  you  can  ask  them  in  church  as  many  times  as  you  like. 

Although  the  chaplain  urged  various  reasons,  all  was  of  no  avail.  The 
marriage  took  place  that  very  hour,  and  my  parents  can  now  see  why  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  invite  them. 

"I  really  must  be  dreaming,"  the  old  pastor  now  said;  "why,  it's 
stranger  than  any  story  in  the  •  Arabian  Nights.'  A  grenadier  made  a 
dean !  But  what  did  the  members  of  the  consistory  say  to  it  ?  I  cannot 
imagine." 
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"  They  kept  roe  so  long,"  the  young  man  replied,  "  or  I  should  have 
come  to  share  my  joy  with  you  eight  days  ago.  I  had  scarcely  announced 
myself,  and  handed  in  my  diploma  with  a  request  to  he  ordained,  when 
the  gentlemen,  as  may  he  easily  conceived,  declared  the  whole  affair  im- 
possible, and  sought  to  demonstrate  this  to  his  majesty  m  a  long  petition. 
The  king  returned  it  with  these  words,  written  with  his  own  hand,  on  the 
margin : 

"  I  hare  exatnined  him  myself.  If  he  does  not  understand  Latin  he 
can  afford  to  keep  some  one  who  does.  I  do  not  understand  Latin  myself; 

u  Frederick  William.'* 

"  As  they  did  not  dare  to  trouMe  the  king  again  in  the  matter,  they 
proceeded  to  ordain  me,  after  an  examination,  to  which  I  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted." 

The  young  man  thus  ended  his  story,  and  our  kind  readers  can  easily 
iangfae  the  rest.  We  need  only  remark  that  our  hero  made  an  excel* 
lent  dean,  and  for  many  years  held  the  living  of  P w 

In  conclusion,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  above  anecdote  is  historic 
cally  true,  and  that  we  have  merely  repeated  the  family  tradition.  Still 
we  thought  it  better  to  refrain  from  giving- the  real  names,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  our  illustrious  grenadier  might  not  desire  the  story  to  be 
publicly  known  in  connexion  with  themselves. 


"ALL    SERENE* 

BY  J.  E.  OARFBNTBR. 

All  serene,  and  calm,  and  tender, 

On  the  wave  the  moonlight  sleeps ; 
CojmU*ss*te»  come  out  i»  splendour, 

The  rose,  the  glittering  dewdrop,  steeps ; 
The  silent  silv'ry  clonus  are  sailing 

Mid-way  earth  and  heav'n  between, 
The  distant  Song-bird's  note  is  failing — 

All  is  tranquil—  all  serene  ! 

All  serene,  and  calm,  and  lonely, 

Nat  a  breath  steals  o'er  the  sea ; 
'Tis  the  hour  for  lovers  onty — 

Come  then,  dearest,  come  to  me ; 
I  will  linger  by  tby  bower, 

'Neath  the  branches  still  unseen, 
Come  love,  'tis  the  witching  hour — 

All  is  tranquil— aU  serene  I 
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NEW  ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS, 

The  result*  of  two  expeditions  to  the  Alette  regiomwone  of  them  of 
especial  interest  and  impcrtance--have  been  recently  punted  by  order  ef 
die  House  o£  Commons.  Toe  first  refers  to  tke  voyage  of  the  /Yince 
Albert  discovery  vessel  (Lady  Franklin's  private  Arctic  expedition),  com- 
manded by  Mr.  W.  Kennedy,  and  accompanied  by  lieutenant  BeUot,  of 
the  Fienoh  navy ;  the  second  to  that  of  the  screw  steam- vessel  JtaM, 
ako  a  private  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Captain  O.  A.  Ingle* 
field,  IlN. 

The  Prince  Alberto  intended  course  was  to  Griffith's  Island  and  Wei* 
lington  Straits,  bnt  driven  first  upon  Leopold  Island,  its  eommanderwas 
obliged  to  takB  refuge  in  Prince  Regent  Inlet  On  a  subsequent  at* 
tempt  being  made  to  reach  Leopold  Island,  Mr*  Kennedy  became  sena* 
rated  in  a  boat  with  four  men  from  his  shin ;  and  was  thus  left,  after 
reaching  the  island,  from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  17th  of  October, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  M.  BeUot,  with  *  party  of  eeven  men  from  the 
ship,  which  had  found  a  safe  anchorage  in  Batty  Bay*  Luckily  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  foondon  Leopold  Island  the  stores  left  by  Sir  James 
Boss  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  or  the  party  must  have  perished  miserably* 
,  Excursions  were  after  this  made  along  the  base  of  the  all  but  contmu* 
ous  chain  of  lofty,  abrupt  headlands,  which  extend  from  Batty  Bay  to 
Fury  Beach,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  a  move  complete  party  started  by 
Cresswell  Bay  to  Brentford  Bay.  Here,  on  the  6th  of  April,  they  dis- 
covered a  passage  leading  from  Prince  Regent  Inlet  to  the  western  sea. 
This  channel  was  only  about  two  miles  wide,  but  appeared  to  be  deep, 
and  had  open  water  in  parts*  Its  length  was  about  twelve  miles.  This 
channel  is  supposed  to  be  only  one  of  several  that  separate  North 
Somerset  from  Boothia.  The  neighbourhood  was  muoh  frequented  by 
reindeer.  Crossing  the  western  sea*— a  prolongation  of  Rao's  Victoria 
Strait — the  party  reached  Prince  of  Wales's  Land.  This  they  crossed^ 
after  some  delay  caused  by  storm  and  <hace,  first  in  a  due  west  direction* 
over  very  low  lying  land,  and  then  north,  over  an  extensive  table-land, 
till  a  succession  of  lofty  hills  forced  them  to  the  eastward,  bringing  them 
back  again  to  Victoria  Strait,  along  the  shores  of  which  they  dragged 
their  lengthy  way  to  Lyon's  Point,  and  thence  to  the  well-known  Cape 
Walker,  and  they  returned  to  their  amp  by  the  coast  of  North  Somerset  and 
Whaler  Point.  There  is  some  trifling  discrepancy  in  the  map  that 
accompanies  this  narrative,  and  the  narrative  itself  For  example,  at 
the  point  where  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  BeUot  reached  Prince  of  Wake's 
Land,  and  now  called  Kennedy  Bay,  described  as  very  low-lying  land, 
we  have  on  the  map  Mount  Washington.  Then,  again,  the  interior  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  Land  is  described  as  "  remarkable  only  for  its  tamo 
and  uniform  level,  not  having  so  much  as  a  lake,  or  the  slightest  rivulet, 
to  relieve  its  monotony."  On  the  map  we  have  Fisher  Lake,  Colquhoun 
Range,  and  Mount  Cowie,  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Again,  by  the 
map,  the  party  reached,  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  shores  of  Ommaney 
Bay.  There  is  no  notice  of  this  fact  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  report.  Pro- 
bably these  additions,  as  also  that  of  Bellot  Strait,  came  from  M.  BeUot, 
the  French  officer,  of  whom  Mr.  Kennedy  says,  "  I  cannot  find  words  to 
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express  my  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  M.  Ballot,  who  accompanied 
me  throughout  this  trying  journey,  directing  at  all  times  the  course  by 
his  superior  scientific  attainments,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  an  equal 
share  with  the  men  in  dragging  the  sledge,  and  ever  encouraging  them 
in  their  arduous  Ubount  by  his  native  cheerful  disposition." 

The  Isabel  screw  schooner,  having,  through  the  failure  of  Captain 
Beatson's  intended  expedition*  been  thrown  on  the  hands  of  Lady  Franklin, 
Commander  Inglefield  undertook  to  proceed  in  her  to  the  west  coast  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  from  which,  if  the  story  of  the  Renovation  is  to  be  credited, 
those  icebergs  probably  drifted  on  which  the  Teasels  were  seen.  The 
Isabel  accordingly  sailed  on  the  5th  of  July,  1852,  reaching  Godhaven, 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  on  the  12th  of  August.  On  the  22nd,  the 
little  steamer  was  becalmed  off  the  great  glacier  of  Petowak ;  and  on  the 
23rd,  the  Eskimo  settlement,  at  Wolstenholme  Sound— the  site,  accord* 
ing  to  Adam  Beck,  of  the  murder  of  Franklin  and  his  crew  was 
thoroughly  ejuumnedj  without  traces,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  being 
found  of  any  such  an  event  having  occurred  there. 

Sailing  hence  into  Whale  Sound,  Commander  Inglefield  discovered 
two  extensive  inlets  opening  away  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  with 
an  unbroken  horiaon,  and  no  sign  of  ioe  or  obstruction.  This  passage 
— named  after  Sir  Roderick  Mnvohison,  the  excellent  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society— is  supposed  by  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  to 
be  the  northern  limits  of  die  continent  of  Greenland;  and  nothing  but 
the  sense  of  his  doty  to  Lady  Franklin  prevented  Commander  Inglefield 
searching  the  course  of  these  fair  straits. 

On  the  26th,  Cape  Alexander****  rounded,  under  sail  and  steam,  and 
Smith's  Sound,  at  the  bead  of  Baffin's  Bay,  entered.  This  strait,  marked 
so  narrow  on  our. charts,  was  found  to  be  about  thhiy+six  miles  across  ; 
and  Commander  Inglefield  says,  that  as  his  eye  strained  forwards  into 
the  clear  expanse  of  apparently  open  water,  he  could  not  but  admit  to  his 
mind  that  a  great  sea  was  beyond,  and  that  the  so-called  Sound  in  reality 
led  into  the  great  Polynia  of  the  Russians.  As  if  in  support  of  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  natural  anow-clad  aspect  of  the  bleak  cliffs  that 
surround  the  head  of  the  bay  seemed  changed  by  the  presence  of  a 
more  genial  clime,  the  side  of  Cape  Alexander  itself  being  streaked  with 
bright  green  grasses  and  moss,  and  the  neighbouring  nine  to  the  north* 
ward  were  black  instead  of  snow-capped. 

After  determining  the  conhgurationof  the  shores  of  thk  great  inlet  mto 
the  open  Arctic  Ocean,  for  a  distance  of  140  miles  further  north  than  had 
been  effected  by  any  former  navigator,  Commander  Inglefield  was  com'* 
polled,  partly  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  partly 
by  stress  of  weather,  to  quit  this  unknown  sea ;  and  following  down  the 
west  coast  as  close  as  he  could,  he  succeeded  in  sailing  through  Glacier 
Strait  into  Jones's  Sound  on  the  31st  of  August  This  sound  was  ex- 
plored as  far  as  long.  84  deg.,  at  which  point  the  coast  suddenly  turned 
away  in  a  north-west  direction,  the  south  shore  trending  rather  northerly; 
but  as  for  as  the  eye  could  scan  in  the  west  horizon  no  land  could  be  dis- 
covered, though  great  masses  of  ice  were  driving  rapidly  down.  Sir 
Francis  Beaufort  deduces  from  this,  that  Jones's  Sound  is  another  channel 
to  the  northward  through  the  great  cluster  of  Parry  Islands — another 
opening,  indeed,  to  the  mysterious  Polynia  of  the  Arctic  Regions. 
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Gales  fcm  the  westward,  aeecipfttniad  by  snowdrift  and  thick  fogs? 
and  the  impossibility  of  finding  shelter  for ;  a  winter  ^seasoiv  oblige^  the 
gallant  commander .  tot  forego  further  examination  d£  <  thisi  third  open  sea 
he  had  discovered  ;.butun<Jaunled  by  the  *ppw*ch<of  wntten,  though  un- 
furnished with  the,  mean*  of  passing,  it  in  nn  Arctic  cHmateJ  he  had  tfes 
generous  boldness. to  iron.  «p  Barrow's  [Strait  before  quitsiiie  Baffin's  Bay, 
in  order  to  offer  his  surplus  of  provisions  to  *8ir;£dwn^  i  Seiche*  V6hins> 
and  to  bring  home  intelligence  of  their1  then-  state  to  go^ermlneiitend  to 
their  numerous  friends.  .  -   i     ■•    .  ;  ■        >  *  *  ■/ 

.  -Considering  the-siie  of  his  .vessel  the  constant  demands  upon  his  time, 
aj,  he  seldom  quitted  the  deck  day  or  night,  *tad  the  atoountof  ooes* 
exulqred,  and  discoveries  effected,*  we  do  noli  feel  norprisedat  Sir  Edward 
Parry  ranking  Commander.  Ingiefield  Among  the  most  distinguished  el 
our  Arctic,  navigator^  and  Sir  FBanwBeanibr4iqaab"fyingvtfce^eyag9  an 
one of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record.  -    »'   *    "  ,.  •.  i.  •        ••  • 

,  It  appears  from  despatches  received  from  Sirr  Edward  Belcher's  ^expe- 
dition, that  Sir  Edward  had  re-examined  Beechy  Island  aiid  the  adjacent 
coast  with  great  cn*e>  without  findings  any  records  of  the  raissiag  eapedi"- 
tipn*  SirEdward  does  not  think  thdti  Sir  John:  Franklin  #emoveditt 
baste  from  these  winter  quarter*)  nqr  does  he  think  vthat  Gap*  Riley  •wan 
a;  magnetic  station,  ..  He  attributes  tha  difficulty  in  finding  records  ef  the 
missing  expedittoa  to  the  fact  that  the  cairns  are  orertookeo\  w  destroyed 
byi  animals-  This,  was  even  the  case  with  those  left  the  year  bef en?  b^ 
Qaptain  Austin  s  expedition,  and,  adds  Sit  Edward*  *  We  have.net  best* 
able,  even  with  this  very  open  season,  to  trace'  tnelarge1  tuppiief  left  e» 
Nayy  3oard  Met  hy  the  IfoNh  Stat\  and  no  beacon  marks  their  where* 
a^houta,  How,  then,  are  the  distressed  to*  avail  themselves  of  this  dep6t %* 
The  instructions  ^iven  last  year  to  Sir  Edward  Belehevoneriprisedthtf 
two  great  objects  of  endeavouring  to*  pass  up  WdlUnn^aa^Jnannel  *  with* 
one  sailing  vessel  and  one  steamer,  and  of  advancing  with  a  similar  force* 
towards  Melville  Island*  We  find  from  the  latest1  despatches  brought 
home  by  the  Isabel,  and  dated  Beerihey  Ualand,  7th  of  September,  1832, 
that  Sir  Edward  had  proceeded^  in  'consonance*  with  these  instruction!^ 
with,  the  A&sietance  and  Pioneer  tender  up  Wellington  Channel  which* 
even  to  the  time  of  the  last  despatches,  was  open  as  far  as  the  eye  oouid 
see,  Captain  Kellett  had  proceeded  at  the  same  tune  with  «ae  Resoht** 
and  Intrepid  tender  in  the  direction  of  Melville  Island.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  sledge  parties  this  spring,  was  to  meet  on  the  meridian  of 
108  deg.  west*  and  in  the  parallel  of  77  deg.  north.  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
had  also  pointed  out,  that  should  Melville  Island  be  <reacbed  by  either  of 
the  two  vessels*  it  was  not  improbable  that  an  opening  might  be  found  by 
Graham  Moore  Bay  into  the  Queen's  Channel. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  North  Star  was  to  winter  at  Beechey1  Island,  to- 
construct  a  compact  house  capable  of  giving  shelter  to  sixty  persons,  and 
to  send  out  this  spring  sledge  parties,  chiefly  under  Dr.  M'Cormick,  W> 
form  depdts,  and  to  explore  North  Devon,  Jones's  Sound,  and  the  land 
northerly.  By  the  latest  despatches,  the  asylum  called  "  Northumberland 
House,"  already  in  progress,  was  nine  feet  high,  thirty  feet  long,  and 
twenty-five  feet  broad. 

In  order  that  the  searching  expeditions,  or,  perchance,  any  recovered 
expedition,  may  not  be  distressed  for  stores  towards  the  fall  of  the  present 
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jtmi  as  well  as  to  meet  all  eventualities,  the  Lady  Franhliii  is  to  be 
despatched  to  Beechey  Island  this  spring  in  charge  of  Commander  Ingle- 
field,  accompanied  by  the  Phoenix  stea^m-'sloop.  The  employment  of  tins 
successful  navigator  of  die  Polar  Seas  argues  well  for  the  prospects  of 
research  arid  relief;  but,  truth  to  saj,  all  the  officers  and  men  now  em- 
ployed on  these  adventurous  expedition!  are  alike  distinguished  by  their 
zeal,  their  resolution,  and  their  experience. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  Eastern  Arctic  Archipelago,  whither 
another  American  expedition  of  succour  is  also  generously  bound  this 
year.  A  sailing  vessel  and  steam  tender  in  Melville  Strait—the  north- 
west passage  par  exceilmce ;  a  sailing  vessel  and  steamer  up  Queen's 
Channel ;  a  sailrag  vessel  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel ;  a  house 
on  Beeehey  Island  ;  a  sailing  vessel,  bound  to  the  same  with  stores ;  a 
steamer  for  succour;  and  an  American  expedition  in  the  van  or  the  reserve.* 
Truly  the  Arctic  plot  may  be  said  to  thicken.  And  when  we  consider 
that  in  that  dim  and  mysterious  Polynia  to  which  three  different  great 
Openings  have  been  found  within  a  year  or  two,  and  yet  into  which,  as 
into  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns,  none  have  yet  ventured 
and  come  back ;  possibly  not  only  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  with  their 
gallant  crews  lie  perdu,  ever  struggling  in  vain  to  release  themselves  from 
a  land  and  ice  girl,  and  possibly  a  land  and  ice  encumbered  ocean ;  but 
tfeat  the  Investigator,  with  Commander  M'Clure  and  his  brave  crew,  are 
also  exposed  to  the  same  difficulties,  and  engaged  m  the  same  perils,  the 
mind  is  fiUed  with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  efforts  made,  the  dangers 
encountered,  and  the  dangers  wo'ed  by  our  gallant  sailors  in  these  dark, 
inhospitable  icy  regions,  soon,  as  with  the  enchanter's  wand,  to  be  almost 
filled  with  life,  bravo  ships  and  their  gallant  crews,  dogs  and  sledges,  and 
their  cheerful  indefatigable  guides,  and  even  a  wooden  home  springing 
up—"  Northumberland  House"  transplanted  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
iee! 

We  have  just  perused  an  interesting  and  curious  little  work,  called 
"Franklin's  Footsjteps,"f  written  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Assistance,  who  was  engaged  in  those  remarkable  sledging  expe- 
ditions which  we  have  previously  described,  and  which  is  exceedingly 
amusing  from  its  graphic  descriptions  of  Arctic  life,  but  which  contains  de- 
ductions with  which  we  cannot  coincide.  One  of  these  is,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly decided  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  did  not  proceed  by  any  part 
of  the  unexplored  sea  between  Cape  Walker  and  Banks's  Land;  we  do  not 
think  it  likely ;  but  the  mere  shallowness  of  the  sea  off  Prince  of  Wales's 
Land,  or  the  absence  of  records  on  Cape  Walker,  are  not  satisfactory  to 
conviction.  A  second  is,  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Sir  John 
Franklin's  party  passed  up  Wellington  Channel,  which  is  blocked  up  by 
islands !  If  so,  where  the  use  of  Sir  E.  Belcher's  expedition  ?  A  third 
is,  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  were  destroyed  in  Baffin's  Bay,  in 
attempting  to  return  home,  or  while  enclosed  by  the  ice,  and  having 
drifted  helplessly  along,  as  Sir  James  Ross  did  in  1849,  and  the  American 
expedition  in  1850-51.     Such  a  sod  event  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is 

*  It  is  also  stated  that  Lady  Franklin  contemplates  offering  the  Prince  Albert 
to  the  Admiralty  as  an  additional  store-ship. 

t  Franklin's  Footsteps ;  a  Sketch  of  Greenland,  along  the  Shores  of  which  his 
Expedition  passed,  and  of  the  Parry  Isles,  where  the  last  traces  of  it  were  found. 
By  Clement  Robert  Markham,  late  of  H.M.S.  Assistance.    Chapman  and  HalL 
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rendered  improbable  by  tbe  fact  of  there  being  two  stout  ships,  whiok 
would  hardly  both  have  suffered  the  same  fate,  and  if  they  had  so,  it  is, 
likely  that  some  portions  of  wreck  fould  have  been  met  with.  If  earned 
away  upon  an  iceberg,  what  became  of  the  crews ;  and  would  not  some 
of  the  exploring  vessels,  more  especially  the  Isabel,  have  encountered  their 
relics  ?  A  fourth  is,  that  Mr.  Markham  not  only  does  not  believe  in  a 
Polynia,  or  open  Arctic  Ocean,  but  he  says,  that  the  further  north  Captain 
Penny  went  in  Wellington  Channel,  the  colder  was  the  climate.  Now 
this  is  against  all  experience,  as  further  and  still  more  remarkably  illus- 
trated by  Commander  Inglefield's  exploration  of  Smith's  Sound,  or  Inlet^ 
which  is  far  away  to  the  north  of  Wellington,  or  even  Queen's  Channel*, 
Lastly,  Mr.  Markham  believes  that,  from  want  of  observations,  the  dis- 
tances given  by  Captain  Penny  are  greatly  overrated,  and  that  the  land, 
on  both  sides  of  Wellington,  or  rather  Queen's  Channel,  closes  in,  and. 
forms  a  large  bay.  Supposing  the  surveys  of  Captain  Penny  and  his 
companions  not  to  be  so  accurate  as  those  of  Commander  Inglefield,  still 
as  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  gallant  Scot,  as  well  might  doubts  be 
thrown  upon  the  similar  evidences  obtained  by  the  exploration  of  Smith's 
and  Jones's  Sounds. 

To  turn  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  same  inhospitable  regions,, 
ike  Plover  wintered  at  Port  Clarence,  in  Behring's  Straits,  in  1851-52,. 
and  was  joined  in  the  spring  of  1852  by  Commander  Maguire,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  command  to  Captain  Moore,  promoted,  and  by  the  Amphiirtte^ 
Captain  Frederick,  with  provisions,  he.  It  having  been  reported  by 
Captain  Frederick  that  the  whole  of  the  preserved  meats  on  board  the 
Hover,  amounting  to  upwards  of  10,000  lbs.  (with  the  exception  of 
650  lbs.  supplied  from  Deptford,  the  10th  December,  1847,  tne  con- 
tractor's name  unknown),  were  of  Mr.  Goldner's  contract,  he  directed  a 
survey  to  be  held  on  them,  when  the  whole  was  found  to  be  "  in  a  pulpy, 
decayed,  and  putrid  state,  and  totally  unfit  for  men's  food"  and  was 
thrown  overboard  as  worse  than  useless.  This  meat,  be  it  remarked,  was 
meant  to  sustain  the  brave  follows  on  board  the  Plover  at  an  advanced 
station  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  on  the  look  out  for  their  missing  country- 
men, during  the  present  winter ! 

The  Plover  having  had  her  defects  made  good  by  artificers  from  the, 
Amphitrke,  and  having  been  ^victualled  from  the  same  source,  Com- 
mander Maguire  resolved  upon  proceeding  in  her  to  the  edge  of  the  main 
pack,  or,  if  possible,  as  far  east  as  Icy  Cape,  and  thence  to  proceed  in 
boats  to  Point  Barrow,  to  determine  upon  an  appropriate  winter  station* 
This  duty  accomplished,  the  Plover  was  to  return  from  Icy  Cape  to  Cape 
Lisburne,  to  speak  with  the  Amphitrite,  previous  to  taking  up  her  winter 
quarters. 

The  boats  having  left  the  Plover,  as  arranged,  off  Icy  Cape,  Lieu- 
tenant Vernon,  in  command  of  her,  returned  to  Cape  Lisburne  to  speak 
the  Amphitrite,  and  then  back  again  to  Icy  Cape  by  the  3rd  of  August 
(the  sea  in  this  neighbourhood  is  only  navigable  for  six  weeks  in  the 
year),  where,  not  seeing  Commander  Maguire's  party,  he  at  once  re- 
turned, without  even  attempting  a  landing,  to  Cape  Lisburne,  to  request 
a  boat  of  sufficient  size  to  search  the  coast  for  them. 

Commander  Maguire  and  his  party  had  in  the  mean  time,  after  a  very 
trying  journey,  reached  Point  Barrow  on  the  22nd  of  July,  and  having 
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found  a  suitable  place,  had  returned  to  Icy  Cape  by  the  28th  of  July, 
and  remained  there  till  the  5th  of  August,  when,  no  succour  coming- 
from  the  Plover,  the  party  made  the  best  of  their  way  in  the  boat*  to 
Gape  Lisburne,  where  they  were  providentially  received  on  board  the 
Amphi trite.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Lieutenant  Vernon  asserts  that 
he  had  no  boat  which  he  could  send  with  safety  on  shore ;  and  Com- 
mander Maguire  says,  that  up  to  the  3rd  of  August  it  blew  so  hard  from 
the  north-east,  with  a  heavy  surf,  that  his  boats,  which  had  been  hauled 
up,  could  not  be  launched. 

Captain  Frederick  considered — it  would  appear  to  us  very  properly-— 
however,  that  the  leaving  the  rendezvous  had  been  premature,  and  that 
the  Plover  should  certainly  have  remained  until  a  boat  could  have  been 
sent  on  shore  for  information  ;  and  having  supplied  her  with  a  boat,  he 
despatched  her  at  once  to  the  succour  of  Commander  Maguire  and  his 
party  at  Icy  Cape,  while  he  himself  examined  the  coast  between  that 
cape  and  Cape  Lisburne,  where  the  Plover  was  to  rejoin.  Lieutenant 
Vernon,  however,  on  his  return,  made  sail  at  once  for  tfehring's  Straits  ; 
and  Captain  Frederick  called  upon  him  for  an  explanation,  in  which' 
Lieutenant  Vernon  states  that  he  had  never  received  any  direction  a*  to 
the  "-exact  position"  of  the  rendezvous  ;  and  which  he  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  thought  must  have  been  in  Behring's  Straits !  This  is  one  of 
the  first  cases  of  apparent  indifference  to  the  fate  of  others,  or  of  ex* 
ceedrog  wilfulness,  that  has  been  presented  to  our  notice  during  the 
whole  of  these  trying  Arctic  expeditions. 

The  Plover  started  once  more  for  Point  Barrow  on  the  21st  of  August, 
and  as  remarkably  fine  weather  prevailed  for  a  fortnight  after  his  de- 
parture, Captain  Frederick  has  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  reached  its' 
destination  m  safety. 

The  account  of  the  untoward  boat  journey  of  Commander  Maguire  is 
rendered  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only  by  the  trying  circumstances  in 
which  the  party  were  placed,  but  also  from  the  number  of  natives  seen, 
and  their  thievish  propensities.  The  sea  is  also  described  as  abounding 
in  animal  Kfe.  On  entering  the  ice,  it  was  literally  covered  with  birds,' 
most  of  them  excellent  eating,  and  the  crews  were  nearly  supplied  with 
them  from  two  guns  in  each  boat.  Further  to  the  southward  walruses 
were  numerous,  and  to  the  northward  seals  were  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  Enterprise,  Captain  Collinson,  does  not  appear  (luckily,  probably, 
for  its  gallant  commander  and  crew)  to  have  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  great  barrier  that  encloses  the  Polynia  to  the  west  even  more  firmly 
than  in  the  east ;  for  that  vessel  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  by  some 
American  whalers  who  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  Behring's 
Straits. 

It  is  further,  after  this  brief  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
eastern  Arctic  Sea — the  Investigator,  in  all  likelihood,  engaged  in  the 
ice,  or  struggling  either  to  the  westward  or  to  get  out  of  the  ice-bound 
Polynia,  and  the  Plover  at  or  near  Point  Barrow — agreeable  to  know 
that  the  Rattlesnake,  Commander  Trollope,  is  to  be  despatched  to  the 
same  regions  this  spring,  and  that  in  company  with  a  steam-tender* 

It  was  so  obvious  that  the  Rattlesnake,  without  the  aid  of  such  a 
steamer,  might  not  be  able  to  carry  relief  to  the  Plover,  that  Lady 
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Franklin,  "  whose  devotion,"  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  has  truly 
said,  **  is  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,"  resoled  to  devote:  r  sum  of 
money  subscribed  by  the  mhabhante  of  Van  DiemWs  Land — where  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  governor  for  five  years — to  that  noble  purpose.  This 
seasonable  reinforcement  to  her  funds,  already  nearly  exhausted  by  so 
many  private  Searching  Expeditions,  at  once  determined  this  amiable 
lady  to  send  out  a  steamer  to  assist — or  as  may  be  more  truly  said — to 
enable  the  Arctic  Relief  Expedition  to  Behrmg"s  Sttfaiteto  be  successfully 
carried  out ;  and  to  this  effect  the  Isabel,  the  same  vessel  that  penetrated 
Smith's  and  Jones's  Sounds,  is  now  having  her  rigging  renovated,' pre- 
vious to  her  departure  in  the  first  week  in  March,  when  she  will  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  Rattlesnake,* 

Thus,  with  the  American  Expedition,  it  is  not  impossible,  tiniest  the 
JEbUerprize  is  on  her  way  home,  that  there  will  be  sixteen  vessels  with 
their  crews  in  the  Arctic  Regions  this  summer ;  and  if  the  Prince  Albert 


purpose  of  carrying  on  "whale  and  other  fisheries,  and  founding  a  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  site  of  this  settlement  is  to  he  the  inlet  known 
as  Northumberland  Inlet,  or  Hogarth  Sound.  The  company  propose  sending  two 
new  screw  steam  whalers,  of  500  tons  each,  in  the  spring  months,  to  the  seas 
between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zesnbla—sea*  into  which  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
may  be  finding  his  way,  or  by  which,  the  relics  of  the  expedition  might  be  reached, 
we  pointed  out  as  for  hack  as  in  October,  1851  (see  Isew  Monthly  Magazine,  YOl. 
*cijin  p.  202),  and  long  before  Mr.  Fetermann  called  attention,  to  the  same  Hue.  of 
approach  to  the  Arctic  Regions. 
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TBB  NBW  ttORMAN  C0BQUE9T*  OJfc  HOW  PAUL  BRIOCHE 

MflANT  tO  HAVE  PITCHED  INTO  US. 

-  '  '        ♦    ,r    ,-*... 

.   ,  •   »    ,   ,.  v  ,    ,  ,       Br  Dudley  Costsllo. 

.;,  ,., ,   ''.,  •    ' ;  i.  '  -.■'• 

THB  MAH  WHO  KWEW  ALL  ABOUT  FBAlfCE. 

.  ,  It  was  on. a,  dull,  drizzly  evening,  within  a  fe^days  of  the  closeof  the 
Jaat  wet  November,  that  one  o£  the  omnibuses  which  ply  between  the 
town  of  Abbeville  and  the  railway  station,  received  as  its  sole  freight  the 
person,  and  carpet-bag  of  a  middle-aged  English  gentleman. 
.:  |Ie  was  a  spare,  plaiu*looking  man,  whose  features  wore  an  ingrained 
AQurjc  of  self-satwfaction,  that  snowed  their  owner  was  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  himself,  and  they  would  have  been  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as 
seen  but  for  an  habitual  expression  of  innuisitiveness,  which  seemed  to  say 
that  he  was  ajways  making  some  graoa  discovery,  and  that,  after  no  eovl 
of  marsa'-nesjs,  her  had  hit  the  mark  at  last.  And  this,  of  course,  was  the 
-easeyifcr'it  Would  have  been  hard  measure  if  one  who  was  perpetually 
asking  questions  had  not  obtained  some  kind  of  information  is  re  turn. 
Whether  ju>  information  was  invariably  of  the  right  sort  may,  perhaps, 
adnni  of  a  doubt,  seeing,  that  the  traveller  had  learnt  the  language  lie 
spoke  in  ai  popular  way,  "without  a  master/',  had  constructed  his  own 
idioin;  and  retained  his  native  accent.  ••  But  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  tie 
4aunte4  by  difficulties  of  this  description,  hot  had  he  any  notion  that  they 
existed,  since  lie  xmacfo  a  point  of set  ting,  down  ,as  matters  of  fact  what- 
ever answers  he  received  to  his  numerous  questions.  It  was  all  the  same 
*ohioi  whether  his  hearers  understood  him  or  not;  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  certain  consequences,  and  never  failed  to  arrive  at  the  conelmioti 
that  his  own  opinion — no  no 
right  one. 

To,  impress,  the  world  with  1 
talked  about,  he  had  taken  adv 
efatioa  and  the  meeting  of  tt 
minfeu  t  oiember,  to  take  a  trip 
-Dieppe*  where  ha  left  oja  wife  i 
wUe  he  pursued  his  journey  b] 
absence  of  nearly  two  months, 
crasn-full,  was  now  foBowing  hi 
he  had  so  studiously  hiv&L  H 
obtain  the  latest  and  most  aut 
England  of  the  agricultural  po] 
.jnanufacturing  town,  the  chan< 
highly  probable. 

Tlut  no  time  might;  be  lost, 
ligent  traveller  entered  freely 
the  omnibus,  and  when  he  was 
almost  as  well  up  in  his  subject 
who  should  endeavour  to  learn 
door-step  of  an  "  Atlas"  betw< 
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The  Hotel  de  FEurope  at  Abbeville  used  to  be  a  great  bouse  of  call 
lor  English  families  en  route  to  Paris,  or  returning  from  it ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  railroad  whirls  the  great  multitude  onward,  is 
not  entirely  neglected.  A  few  stray  families,  under  the  Htfluenee  of  eld 
recollections,  or  perhaps  desirous  of  visiting  scenes  whose  interest  is  as- 
sociated with  a  time  long  past,  still  pay  a  periodical  visit  to  Abbeville, 
and  during  their  stay  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  FEurope,  with  its  antiquated 
hostess,  its  withered  and  venerable  headVwaiter,  its  rococo  furniture,  and 
its  sunny,  well-kept  garden. 

Into  the  court-yatd  bf  this  hotel  the  omnibus  was  driven,  and  great 
was  the  charivari  made  by  the  eonducieur  as  he  rang  the  deep-toned 
bell  announcing  an  arrival :  great  also  was  the  empreesement  with  whisk 
the  staff  of  the  establishment,  represented  by  the  old  waiter  and  aa 
equally  aged  chambermaid,  turned  out  to  welcome  the  English  traveller. 

"  Je  cooshey  and  dmey  here  ee  swar,"  said  the  stranger ;  and,  as  the 
two  attendants  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  him  of  his  •carpet-bag,  he 
added,  "  lacey  celar  sool,  j'ay  beswong  de  looey."  With  these  wards  he 
clutched  his  chattels  in  a  firm  grasp,  and  Btrode  into  an  open  salon  em 
the  ground  floor,  leavings  the  waiter  to  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  wonder, 
for  the  htmdred*thou*andth  time,  at  ^  la  b  wquorie  Angfaiae,w  in  wheth 
accomplishment  the  new  comer  appeared' to  be  a  ptofioient, 

Having  performed  this  function,  the  antique  servitor— his  name,  by- 
the-by,  was  Louis— followed  the  traveller,  and  addressed  himself  to  wtoat 
more  immediately  concerned  his  own  department. 

**  What  would  monsieur  desire  for  dinner  7%  he  asked. 

41  Avoy  V008B  oon  tabble^dote  ?"  returned  the  Englishman. 

-"  Mais,  monsieur,"  answered  Louis,  with  another  shrug— very  diffimot 
in  expression  from  the  last,  for  French  grimace  accommodates  itself  with 
great  nicety  to  varying  circumstances—-"  mais,  monsieur,  je  vaia  voue 
raire  xme  observation  ;  c*est  quUl  n'y  a  pas  beauooupde  monde— c'ee^a* 
dire  fly  a  tres  peu  d'etnmgers^dans  ee  moment  a  Abbeville.  Effective* 
ment,  monsieur,  vous  6tes  seal  dans  la  maison ;  a  eette  eaison  iea 
voya^enrs  deviennent  un  peu  rates." 

This  ftct  had  fbr  some  weeks  past  impressed  itself  rather  painsuHy 
upon  the  mind  of  Louis ;  but  he  made  hhr  apology  tor  the  absence  of  a, 
table»6"hdte  as  well  as  he  conW,  eking  out  by  prolonged  aceentaaomt  the 
meagreness  of  his  confession.  The  graces  of  his  style  were  lost  upon  'the 
Englishman,  who  only  answered  by  a  grunt ;  but  after  a  short  pause  fee 
resumed: 

**Cavvy  voo'ddng'poo*  dwmy  ?"     ' 

u  Ah,  quant  a*  ca,"  exclaimed  Louie*  brightening-up ;  "meesreur,  aura 
tout  ce-qVil  *voudra.  Wee*  avons  d'exoelentwpoisson^  Abbeville,  dee 
trultes  deficieuses-4es  tfessiears  Anglais  aimeut  beaueeup  de  pais 
n'est'cepas? — dtrgibfer,  dee  pigeons,' de  la  vokflle,  enfin  il  y  a«k  1 
voift  faire  une  diner  superbe!'1 

'The  last  wordsopereted  more  ifcrvoarablr  upon  the  traveller  than  the 
previous  enumeration.  *  Tray  bat^,M  -said  fce,  "toot  sweet;"  and<t**s 
teSng  rightly  interpreted  by  Ik>o1s  tntoaniorder  foriwlatteveir^thef 
Afforded,  he-whisked  <mt  of  the  roonvwith  ao  alaority  whichv  for  a<] 
of  his  years,  was  surprising.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  com 
tioti  that  fee -feed  so*  long  been  wfchottfe- an 'opportunity  of  exeraringlibis 
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part  of  has  mttwr,  that  die  novelty  of  the  thing  was^enougb  to,  infuse  new 
Hie  into  him. 

Hia  return  was  as  speedy  as  his  exit.  He  brought  back  with  him  the 
inevitable  "  calrte  des  vins"  and  a  handful  of  red-hot  bmise  to  light 
the  fire,  —  thus  making  tare  of,  at  least,  two  items  of  expense ;  for,  whe- 
ther the  wine  were  drinkable,  or  the  logs  en  the  hearth  capable  of  burn- 
ing, both  were  equally  chargeable  in  the  bill.  With  a  smile  on  his  face, 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  brown  winter  pear,  Louis  placed  the  carte 
before  the  Englishman,  and  then  knelt  down  to  "  arranger  le  feu,"  an 
attempt  in  which  he  was  not  particularly  successful,  French  wood  having 
tor  the  most  part  a  disinclination,  for  the  fist  half  hour,  to  do  anything 
hut  smoke.  In  spite  of  a  few  energetic  expressions  not  at  aU  complimen- 
tary to  the  logs,  Louis  felt  assured  that  a  biasing  fire  would  spring  up 
•*»toat  ailleurs,"  and  jumping  briskly  to  his  feet  immediately  busied  him- 
self in  laying  the  eloth,  and  making  other  preparations  for  dinner. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stranger  sat  down,. and  opening  the  well-guarded 
enrpet4rag,  took  out  a  small  portfolio  and  a  book,  which  latter  exhibited 
*%ns  of  frequent  we,  as  if  it  were  often  referred  to,  which,  indeed,  was 
Very  likely,  the  work  in  question  being  a  pocket-dictionary  of  the  English 
ana  French  languages.  He  laid  these  objects  on  the  dining-tahle,  and 
extracting  some  writing-materials  from  the  bag,  began  diligently  to 
occupy  himself  by  penning  down  the  fruits  of  his  most  recent  experience 
">On  the  internal  Condition  of  France." 

He  was  roused  from  Ins  occupation  ,by  the  entrance  of  that  which 
more  immediately  concerned  his  own  internal  condition,  and  laying  aside 
his  literary  implements,  showed  no  ■  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  the 
cuisine  of  the  Hotel  de  I' Europe.  It  matters  little  of  what  that  con- 
sisted, nor  should  we  go  oyer  the  bill  of  fare,  but  for  one  peculiarity  which 
it  exhibited ;  via,,  that  in  every  respect,  save  in  the  article  of  fish,  it  very  ac- 
eurately  corresponded  w&the4p&^  had  so  loudly  vaunted. 

The  g&ier  was  there  im  the  shape  of  a  snipe  and  a  wild-duck ;  two  pigeons 
&  la  crapaudine  spoke  for  themselves ;  and  the  volatile  was  represented 
by  a  bird  whose  well  set-up  head,  ornamented  with  comb  and.  wattles, 
proclaimed  bun  a  lord  and  master  in  the>6as*6-o0sjr,  where  he  bad  appa- 
rently flourished  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  But  a  French  dinner 
without  toupe  and  bouflli  I  Was  that  possible  ?  Alas,  yes, — at  the  Hotel 
de  rEurope.  Sompe  and  bouilU  necessarily  imply ,  beef;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  travellers,  beef  was  banished  from  the  menage;  a  vegetable  diet, 
with  some  stray  addition  from  the  fields  of  which  Madame  was  the  pro- 
prikaire,  being  the  substitute.  This ^eaplaantion,  may  .serve  to account 
for  the  "  one**idedness"  of  the  traveller's  dinner,  and  the  fact  itaelf  for 
the  grumbefc>£  way  in  which  the  repast  <was  eaten.  To  the  same  cause 
may  also  be  ascribe**  the  entry  which  the  stranger  made  in  die  Diary 
that  stood  open  beside  han*  and  which  van  aa  follows :— "  In  this  part  of 
France  the  inhabitants  avoid  the  heavier  diet  of  .the  English*, preien^ 
game  and  poultry.  The  French  monarch's  wish  is  thus  realised:  every 
peasant  <  ha*  a  fowl  in  hi* pot,'  and  neta  a suVer  fork  and,sppnn«  Bow 
absurd,  then,  to*  suppose  that  .so  wealthy  a  people  could  covet  the  goods 
of  their  insular  neighbours!     Mem*    To.tsay  this  ,the,,next  speech  I 


He  might  have  added  to  this  eologinm  upon  the  luxuries  whklfcpvej> 
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whelm  the  French  peasantry,  hut  for  a  strong  puff  of  smoke  from  the 
smouldering  green  wood  on  the  hearth,  which  made  his  eyes  stream  with 
water,  and  called  forth  renewed  evidence  of  the  activity  of  Louis,  whew 
seizing  a  small  pair  of  bellows -—of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  when 
they  were  first  introduced  into  France-— which  had  no  nozzle,  and  were 
too  broken-winded  to  blow,  worked  away  with  so  much  zeal,  that  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes  ha  succeeded  perfectly  in  putting  the.  fire  quite 
outl 

More  maledictions  were  now  uttered  by  Louis  against  the  unfortunate- 
logs  than  we  have  any  intention  to  record,  but  eventvalry  he  gained  the 
day,  the  fire  burnt  up,  and  the  traveller  went  on  with  his  dinner,  reserving 
further  entries  iu  liis  Diary  till  he  should  be  left  alone  over  his  wine* 

But  the  Englishman  was  of  far  too  inquiring  a  turn  of  miud  to  omit 
any  occasion  of  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge  on  the  questions  he 
had  already  prejudged,  and  T 
that  had  befallen  the  conduct 
victimised  by  incessant  questic 
talked  to  even  about  things  i 
though  he  would  much  rather 
thinks  anything  preferable  t 
guest's  thoughts  to  the  won 
Saint  Wulfiran,  the  splendour  < 
the  "  belle  caserne"— regrettii 
attractions,  Abbeville  was  "  i 
been  otherwise ;  but  he  was  q 
for  the  Englishman  cut  him  short,  with  the  remark  :  .   ,    .         » 

"  Garsong,  je  detest;  all  that  Je  hay  toot  about  churches  and  con* 
certs  and  barracks.  I  know  javery thing,  that's  worth  knowing,  ano!  what 
I  don't  ask  I  don't  want  to  know*  Tell  me-* — ,"  DMt.  perceiving  bjithe 
blank  face. of  Louis,  that  what  be  now  said  was  ;quite  unintelligible, — he 
made  two  or  three  dips  into  his  pocket-dictionary,  and  changed  the,  manner 
of  his  speech,  ;    •  •'     ,    ,.   .      ,.        ,  „» 

"  Aimey  voo  batter  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Comment,  monsieur l"  exclaimed,  the  astonished  waiter;  and  the 
question  was  repeated  with  so  inuch  stolidity  i and  earnestness  that  at  last 
he  comprehended  it.  .  ;,',-•         .     ,  ,       ,.j 

4<  Mai,  moDsie>ici  maispas  du  touti"  i 

'•  Bong,"  said,  the  Englishman,  "  Vo  oqmpa^iots  nong  fatter  njong 
ploo?" 

Louis  shook  his  head,,  and  the  Englishman :  construed  JWs  inability  Jto 
understand  him  in  a  negative  reply. 

"  Avveck  lays  Angley  ? '  pursued,  the  questioner*,  "  Dafter  aweck  les 
Angley?"  %   ,     .• 

* "  J'aimerais  mieux  <les  Scorcher,"  muttered  Louis  to  himself,  "Ah> 
monsieur,  les  Anglais  sont  si  doux,  si  polis ;  est-il  possible  de  faire  du  ma] 
a  de  tels  braves  gens  ?"    , 

"Allaws,"  Mid  the  pre-dstermined  traveller,  "voo.  nates  par  poor 
gare."  . 

44  Mais  oertaiaement  non,  mpn&iear :  je  n'y  gagnerais  rien.. .  La  guerre 
nous  rerait  presqu  autant  do  mal  qua  les  chemia s  de  t>r.    4e  me  xappele 
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But  whatever  Louis  was  fetikig  to  remember  was  interrupted  by  life 
interlocutor,  who  having  learnt  all  he  required,  desired  Mm  with  more 
brevity  than  politeness  to  take  away. 

An  angry  gleam  for  an  instant  lit  tip  the  old  man's  puckered  face  as  if 
to  g5Ve  the  lie  to  the  words  he  had  lately  spoken,  but  he  was  used  to.be 
snubbed  by  English  travellers,  ami  it  faded  almost  as  quickly  as  it  came. 
He  had  his  revenge,  moreover,  in  another  way,  for  he  was  ordered  to' 
bring  in  a  bottle  of  "  Shatto  Margo,"  and  when  a  French  waiter  has  taketi 
the  nieagttre  of  an  Engtfsh  customer,  the  probability  is  that  the  latter  will 
not  obtain  the  identical  wine  be  has  asked  for.  Be  thisas  it  may,'  it1  was 
soon  produced;  together^  with  the  dessert,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  consisted  of  four  dishes',  in  one  of  them 'a  pear, 
fti  another  -five  dried-up  walnuts,  in  a  third  a  small  bunch  of  shrivelled 
grapes,  and  in  the  fourth  two  or  three  nondescript  cakes,  which  eame  3n 
and  went  dut'wfth  every  dessert  the  whoki  year  round.  In  addition  to 
thgse  doubtful  appYhmces  to  good  eheer,  the  waiter  carried  a  large  bonk 
under  his  arm,  wfrich  he  blaced  on  the  taWe:  It  Was  the  u  Livre  de* 
Voyageurs;"  arid  while  hef  drew  the  cork  of  the  >- Shatto  Margo,"  he  re- 
c/uested  that  monsieur  would  do  the  proprietress  of  the  hotel  the  honour 
or  writing  Ms  haute  in  it,  suggesting  that  he  would,  without  doubt,  scfe 
that  4i  great  'many  of  Mi' friend*  were  already  inscribed  there. 

They  were  almost  all'* English,  he  said;  famines  of  great  distinction  f 
He^  did  not  remember  all  their  names,  but  two  or  three  he  recollected  pe¥»- 
febtly*!  "       ''  '         .'•'■'  ■•   ,;    •     i'  ■■ .  i  «•  ■  .1'-. •    i  '         .    .-•.... 

r<"  Vc^V'he^ontmued/poinlih^tb  the  beofc,  where  some* intense  British 
wag  had  been  playing'  off  a  mystification?  *•  Voila'  «  Lord  I^og'-^'Sir 
Shorts'— 'Mfetriss^  Lucy*— a*  Miss  Sparicei1,  her  flusbsfnd  and  ten  'sniall 
chfldren?    ^Morisieur  connahVLord  Ddg  n'est^ce-pas?" 

'The  traveller  growled  as  if  he  thoughtihe-  waiter  Was  making  game^of 
him,  but  when  he  looked  up'he  satf  that  Louis  was  quite  ro  earnest,  and 
thbronghly  beEeveoV  that  there  were  such  ornaments  to  society  as  those* 
he  had  mentioned.  Intimating,  then,  that  he  would  comply  with  madatnVs 
request,  he  was  once  more  left  alone.*'       |    ■   > »  / »     <j 

'But,  before1  h#  atex'tfd  his1  own  signatuterhe  turned  over  a  few  pages, 
iWnMngtnath^mighfc,  perhaps  discover thename  of  iomjehody  he  knew* 
In  doing  so  he  found  that  the  entries  were  not  in  all  cases  limited  to  the 
style  and  title  of  the  different  travellers,  but  werraecoraf  anied  by  remarks, 
some  on  the  merits  of  the:  hotel,  some  descriptive  of  what  the  writer  had 
seen  elsewhere,  and  some  expressive  of  political  and  general  opinion.  The 
last-named  class  appeared  to  flirokh  our  traveller  with  a  new  idea,  for1  he 
took  up  his  pen,  and  after  meditating  for  a*  short  time  began  to  write,  no 
longer  in  his  Diary,  but  m  the  w  Livre  des  Voyageurs/' 

As  the  result  of  his  meditations,  or  something  very  like  them,  has  been 
printed  elsewhere,  we  may  be  permitted  to  transcribe  a  few  passages  with- 
otrtbcuVrmg^hetshargeoF  indiscretion. 

«<  I  have  now  had  six  weeks'  experience  of  this  country,  and  flatter 
myself  I  know  more  about  it  than  any  one1.  The  French  were  right  to 
•cut  off  their  king's  head,  and  we  were  wrong  to  kick  up  a  row  about 4 1 
The  French  have  a  right  to  doas  they  please,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  them.  1  have1  conversed  with  all  classes— the  third  class 
in  particular,  when  I  am  on  the  rail— and  they  all  tell  me  they  acre  very 
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happy  and  contented,  and  don't  want  to  go  tor  war  with  anybody.  Why 
should  they  ?  Haven't  they  got  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with  ?  Isn't  a  Frenchman  always  dancing,  and  singing,  and  playing  at 
dominoes,  and  going  to  the  theatre  ?  Take  the  French  peasantry.  I've 
teen  plenty  of  'em  on  the  line  between  Strasburg  and  Peris.  Why, 
they're  all  landed  proprietors.  There  are  ten  times  as  many  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Franee  as  in  England.  Every  man  has  his  own-  furrow  and 
fifes  on  it.  Talk  of  their  coming  over  to  the  Bank  of  England !  Why 
the  French  have  more  silver  in  their  vqfe'e  in  Paris  than  all  oar  gold  and 
stiver  put  together.  If  they're  hard  up  for  money  at  anytime,  they've 
only  to  say  so,  and  out  comes  a  Decree  in  the  Moniteur,  setting  up  anew 
hank  of  some  kind,  somewhere  or  other;  and  all  they've  to  do— the 
landed  proprietors — is  to  go  and  help  themselves.  What  makes  people 
happy  ?  Plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  plenty  of  money  to  spend.  W«y 
should  they  want  to  change,  then  ?  The  French  are  not  fond  of  change. 
What  good  would  it  be  to  them  tar  go  to  war — especially  with  England? 
Why,  the  very  waiter  at  this  hotel— a  man  old  enough  to  remember  the 
first  French  revolution— he  says — he  told  me  so  not  half  an  hour  since— that 
Ae  doesn't  want  to  go  to  war.  And  he's  a  comparatively  idle  man,  imsch 
more  likely  to  be  fond  of  fighting  than  men  who  are  always  growing 
corn  and  making  wine.  [Mem.  The  wine  at  this  house1  rather  soar  and 
chilly,  no  flavour.]  These  are  my  impressions,  and  when  the  Commissary 
of  Police  comes  round  to  inspect  the  stranger's  book,  I  hope  he'll  give  an 
order  for  what  I  say  here  to  be  printed  and  circulated  through  France  to 
satisfy  everybody.  I'll  take  care  it  shall  be  known  in  England.  The 
only  use  of  the  English  press  that  I  know  or  care  for,  is  to  make  my 
opinions  known.  If  our  Government  don't  wan't  to  go  to  war,  let  *em — 
instead  of  building  screw  steamers  and  what  not— let  'em  get  me  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  I'd  undertake,  in  "five 
minutes,  to  write  such  a  letter  as  would  put  an  end  to  all  this  d— <1  nan* 
sense  in  no  time.  If  any  English  travellers,  who  may  happen  to  see 
this,  are  not  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  em,  they  had  better 
leave  off  travelling  and  come  down  to  Cottentown  and  hear  me  speak  on 
the  subject.  I  don't  think  they'll  he  in  a  hurry  to  listen  to  anybody 
else  afterwards.  Before  I  finish  these  remarks,  I've  'just  one -word  to 
say,  and,  as  it's  meant  for  the  people  of 'this  eountry ,  I'll  put  it  in  French : 

"People  de  Franee!  Je  vous  informe  que  je  >suis  auesi  maJade  de 
guerre  que  vous  etes ;  et  quand  je  vais  dos  a^  Cotton  to  wo  •  il  est  man 
intention  de  dire  a  mes  eampagnards  que  je  vena:  dormer  dtr  tnille  luces 
sterling1  sur  le  jour  que  vous  envahisses  Angieterre. 

"Temotn  mon  horn, 

"Richard  Snobdbn." 

This  specimen  of  "  unadorned  eloquence,"  as  creditable  to  the  water 
as  most  of  the  eflusions  which  one  jaeetsevitb  rin(  Continental  albums, 
was  penned  in  a  clear,  round,  mercantile  hand,  and  the  latter  part  of  it 
—us -the  reader  will  have  •observed— -only  wanted  'an 'English  translation 
to*make  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  people  to  whom  it  wias  addressed. 
When  -H  was  finished,  Mr.  Snohdetr  took  another  glass  of  the<wine  toAhA 
<*  Chiteau  Margaux'  —  in  the  tfarve— bet  as  it  did  not  seen*  to  haVe 
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improved  hyBfcandlng>  be  rang  the  bell  and  oniered  same  brandy.  Low 
•applied  his  waate  in  thiaarespeet,  and  by  dint  of  appealing  occasionally 
to  the  corrective,  the  traveller  got  on  rather  more  comfortably.  A  mania 
for  writing,  when  there  was  nobody  to  talk  to,  no  one  present  who  would 
romrn  him  with  "a.  kick,"  or  a  little  personal  abuse,  appeared,  however, 
to  absorb  him,  and  he  once  more  had  recourse  to  pen  and  ink.  Follow- 
ing op  the  idea  he  had  recently  struck  out,  he  set  to  work  to  concoct  the 
famous  letter  with  which  he  had  menaced  the  Emperor  of  the  French  And 
the  strain*  of  Europe;  but  he  did  not  altogether  keep  has  ward,  for, 
mutnad  of  knocking  it  off  in  "five  minutes,"  as  he  had  promised,  it  took 
him  exactly  an  hoar  and  three-quarters  by  the  peitdule  on  the  chimney* 
piece,  which  actually  went.  His  labours  ended,  Mr.  Snobden  began  te 
tool-* and  it  was  no  wonders-some. symptoms  of  weariness,  so  he  sum-  ' 
memed  the  .chambermaid  tand  desired  to  be  shewn  to  his  bedroom.  To 
-reach  tit,  it  wasneeessary  that  he  should  cross  the  court-yard;  hut  just  as 
he  had  got  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  a  small,  cross-country  diligemem, 
ef  itkettotfea*  class,  drove  .in  at  the  porte«coctere,  and  curiosity  induced 
htm  to  turn  round  to  see  who  had  arrived  at  Una  hour  of  the  Bight*  The 
Wfewble  head-  waiter  was  quickly  at  the  doojsetep  of  the  <£%tf*eet'Out 
ef<whieh  issued  twa  yosrog  ►men,  who  had  scarcely  put  their  feet  to  the 
gtuma  before  they  began  to  •clamour  for  supper. 

it  should  he  ready  in  five  minutes  was  the  reply  of  the  ever-ready 
Louis ;  these  was  an  excellent  fire  in  the  eaten*  which  an  English  mUors 
who  had  dined  there,  had  only  just  quitted.  The  .gentlemen  might. see 
that  he  epoke  truth,  for  there' was t the  nuhr  at  that  moment,  in  the  door- 
wflwv^uat. going  up  tobed. 

•  iBhe  two*  Frenchmen  turned  their  heads  in  the  direction  in  which  Lrfwia 
pemeed,  and  ooufcLsee  Mr.  Snobden  plainly  enough,  with  his  carpet-bag 
same  hand  aad<a  lighted  candle  ia  the  other.  Whatever  they  might 
have  thought  of  the  prospect  of  fire  and  supper,  it  was  clear  that  the 

Eiranoe  of  ithe  fingliah  milor  caused  them  no  great  satis&etioiv  for 
both  scowled  at  him  t  fiercely  as  -they  passed  where  he  stood,  the 
of  the  *we  muttering— and  by  no  means*  inaudibiy — the  woads 
«<8t*tne  Anglais"  and  the  other  guting  voice!  to  what  he  supposed  to  be 
its  equivalent,  ««  God-dam." 

HHaving  receiving  this  inwromptu^  hut  expressive  demonstration  of 
personal  respect,  Mr.  Snobden  retired  to  his  couch  to  dream  of  the 
eesotson,  of  a  statuerin  his  honour  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  French  and 
fingheh/natient.  it  was  to  be  an  image  of.  Janjas,— with  Mr.  Snohden?* 
•Batttreft^-one'  face  looking  towards  France  and  the  other  'towards 
England— and  the  site  on  which  it  wastto  be  erectooV-^hreatai,  after  all, 
have  their  moral— wa#  Tub  <Goeatwni •  Sands. 


•ij      »#      "  '.1.-1  .  .  »  ■  r  f     ;•      '    .     . 

•="  ■       '        " WBm  VAlteBlA*  ATffD  TROJVCT  <J*  PAUL  MlOCHa. 

.  ,liaiV|m(&f8dthe,,an)ieahle  salute  which  we  have  just  described,  .the 
two  young. .Frenchmen  entered,  the  *oUm  vacated  byJtfc,  Snobden  and 
nfoaeeded^o,  make  themselves  "icpofortable/'  tjbough  they  would  hane 
rtMJeined  toAetaowle4gP  fronvwlttu»».they.  derived  the  word.    Divested 
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of  itheir  large  oteuksy  anftte^eJbomte*' estimate*  might  iftfff'beibrmei)«f 
their  personal  appearance  thrin  when  they  stood  in  thocdort-yard  of  the 
hotel.       ■•    '       ■.-..■■..       .1    .-.«-,  ■  .1.......  ><  -.M,.        •    .  ,  ,. 

The  taller  of  tbetwo— and  he'was  riot  only  relatively  but  positmty 
tall — might  hare  been  considered  decidsdly  handsome  >if  his  face  and 
figure  had*  hot  been  so  excessively  meagre.  Bafc  Aer*  was  •othiag  un- 
gainly or  awkward  in  his  proportions :  on  the  contrary,  there  "was' as  seqt 
of  grace  iu  the  way  in  (which  be  (juried  khnteff ;  h*V  feet  and  hands 
were  ver?  snialh  attdhis  "pale  ooutttefctmeetad  an  air  «f  eemethitig>inott 
titan  ordmary  gentility.  His  best  ekim,  however;  fouifmly  beautyy  coo* 
sisted  in  a  high  foteneeid,  s  w«114orni4d  nose*  a  pair  of  piercing  ^dark 
eyes,  a>  luxuriant  head  of  hair,  and  a  magt^Ccent  black1  beard*  Bui 
though  his  aspect  savoured  -of  atfetoefeaeyy  there  was  nothing  aristocmtfe 
ha  hi?  name,  whidh  was  simply  PsjuI  Brioche ;  atid  if  «oble  blood  eoursed 
through  his  veins,  its  presence  there  was  aa  accident  for  whfch  tot-mother 
was  to  blame.  '■<••  '.*.♦'»'.  i  "*..ii  ^j  r<  »* 

-  His  companion,  whom  he  addressed  as  Aristide  Piguc^  laid  noic&im 
whatever  td  anything  distinguished;  either  m^mrson  or  manners*  fie 
Was  as  much  below  the  middle  height  as  Paul  £&ioebe  ^ as>  abdve  itt :  The 
only  thing  of  aoysise  about  him  wee  hi*  heady  Which  ^was  vastly  dtspfowit4» 
tkmed  to  hid  little  body ;  he  was  email-eyed,  sattety  hairedV  Utmt  lee> 
fared,  and  whiskerles*  ?  his  voice  was  loaidy  and1h*siaoguige  *ot  pprtii- 
etdarly  refined,  and  hepresenied,  altogether;  as  great  4  contrast  to^kfe 
fellow-traveller  as  could  weM feeimagmed. > T  ''  "'• 

We  shall  riot  again  follow  cur  friend  Lotus'  through -*Ae  optfraiiohsJ«f 
the  table*  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose1**  *ay  ihatJ  when  tbe*we 
young  men  had  made  an  end  of  the  supper  for  which' they  had  aoieurily 
clamoured— it  wa**f  etwee  a  feekavjfeirf 1  MrJ  SnoWeu'e  dh*ater-*J4^ey 
drew  theit  chairs  nearer  td  the  tire,  Paui'Briocho  took  out  his  digftiuc«ss, 
and  they  both  begun  to  smoke,  ;      i  '     v    •  -j  ».  i-.s-.j 

-  A  complete  silence  nW  reigned  for  a  fow^inute4^  each  smoker 'ap- 
parently absorbed  in  his  pleasing  occupation,  when,  att' of  a  suddsii, 
Monsieur  Paid  Brioche  started;  from  his  eeevand,  dashing  hik  dgar 
violently  on  the  heard),  stamped  on  ifrwitb  the  heel  of  hw  boot  tilt  k^hsri 
ground  it  to  powder.  •  .  ■    .,t  ,t 

•  "  Yes/'  hee*chwmed,  setting  his  teeth  and  clenchhig  bis -fists  with  a 
fierce  gesticulation-*-*  yes,  tins  is  the*  way  I  would  pulverise  that  wMe 
nation — those  arrogants!  Thus  would  I  exterminate  them  mite  dust  and 
ashes!"  And,  with  these  words,  ho  once  more  pounded  the  fragments  of 
the  cigar.  J  -  4> 

M  And  you  are  right,  mon  ohee/'  observed  Pigeon,  w4»ose  equanimity 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  frantic  explosion  of  his  excitable  compa- 
nion; "  they  deserve  to  be  exterminated;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Aristide,"  said  Brioche,  walking  rapidly  up  and  down, 
like  a  tiger  in  his  den ;  "  I  tell  you  that  this  atrocious  people  shall  pre- 
sently cease  to  exist.  A  struggle  more  terrible  and  bloody  than  ever  was 
yet  known  is  about  to  commence*  The  day  of  expiation  is  at  hand ;  no 
longer  will  we  wait  for  it.  Ah,  you  have  witnessed  the  rage  that  boils 
in  my  veins  when  I  think  of  that  brutal  nation,  those  feudal  corsairs, 
those  perverse  oligarchs !  But  not  even  you,  Aristide,  can  know  the 
deadly  hate  that  fills  my  soul  when  one  of  that  viperous  brood  crosses  my 
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Cfb»j  To**righc,  was  it  not?  Ah,  yes*  but  an  hour,  since,  my  eyed  ba- 
ld another  of  these  cold-blooded  brigands,  these  corrupt  and  insolent 
leeches.  At  this  moment  he  sleeps  beneath  this  roof!  Sleeps !  No ! 
Step  it  not  possible'  to  biro!  It  is  a  teflrible  nightmare,  that  crashes 
him  down  beneath. the  weight  of  ;g>y  malediction!"    , 

"  Witt  thiana^Aej^.  be  your  first  victim,?"  demanded  Pigeon*  still 
quietly  smoking. 

,  <*Bak!"  exdained  Brioche,,  stopping!  in  mid-career*.  "To  take  the 
Hfeef  than  wtttmiwottld  be!  atoo,  piuW  ausefuptsgeof  my  boarded  vear 
geance!  .  U  id  upon  hi*  o»m  soil  that  the-  English  Jeopard  must  be  torn 
mm  and  crushed  in  bis  egg  I  Ah  1  thm»  is  only  One  thing  I  ask !  But 
onrie  tasetjny  fbdt  on.  that  shore  of  barbarism,  and  trample  on  the  faces 
o£. those bankers  1  To  wipe  out  the  humiliation  of  treaties— to  scatter 
she- pages  of  a  history  Mack  with,  the  mid  of  orimer-to  -wash  away  the 
mmwmss  staiathat  defiles  our  beautiful  Fnance— for  this  alone  is  it 
worthy  that  I  should  live !" 

.1  A  Frenchman  in  a.  fury  is  like  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  which  breathes 
atnoisjy  hissing,  scalding  vapour-  as  long  as  it  is  on  the  fire,  bat  subsides 
into  perfect  tranquillity  the  moment  it  is  taken  off*  Having  got  rid  of 
the- steam  of  his  passion,  Monsieur  Paul  Brioche  became  as  suddenly  calm 
at.  he  had  been  suddenly  eaoited*  and  resumed  bis  seat. as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  .  He  we»n*t  ^roadman,  though  bit  language  was  little  less 
♦hnninsanity»  but  merely  ,an  individual  afflicted  with  *  trifling  complaMit 
ealled  "  Anglo-phobia."  When  the  fit  was  on, him  he  beeatne,  perfectly 
tabid,  but  >at  after  times*  he  wias  quiet  enough.  Jt  must  be  observed, 
however,,  that  his  lucid  interval  had  latterly. hem  less  fcequentvaadef 
skater. duaation,  than, heretofore;  for  in  addition  to  the  mania  of  talking 
against  the  English,  he  belt  now  taken,  to.  writing  against  them.  The 
^ssnltofhif  llteiaryleh^fts/hadbbe^tapeipphlet,  addressed  to  the  highest 
personage  in  France,  in  which  he  set  forth*  with  volcanic  vehemence,  the 
asgeot  necestity  wbieh  existed  ipf  doing  to  England  precisely  what  we 
has©  heard  hull. describe.  ,..< 

t  '♦  Shduy  w%i»ot/!  waa  his  amiable  phuase— ^shouU  we  pot  decline 
waiaet  this  impietis  people  *  wr,  not  of,  reprisal,  but  of  extermination  ? 
Should  not  the  tocsin  sound  in  every  place  where  a.  Frenchman  could 
bdwvit,and  should  aotf  theory  *  Teams'  bo  repeated,  uniil  millions  of 
men*  torch,  and  steel  iio/hjm4»  had  buried*  under  .its  rtuins  ,tbis4natioa, 
iejsmatedfythe.whoJe  univm^?"     ,,/    .  .        , 

\  But.Mon^ieur.l^ul  Brioche  was  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  thought* 
and  being  by  nature  a  little  hasty,  could  not  stay  to  witness  the  effect  of 
maekjquenos^  upon  bis  countryman,  having,  moreover,  a.  private  reason 
wjueh  impelled  him{  and  his  presence  at.  Abbeville  on  the  evening  of  his 
in  trod  action  to  the  reader,  was  a  feature  of  bis  general  scheme. 

.  Monsieur  Arfetide  Pigeon*  neither:  warlike  nor  impetuous,  had  yet  a 
sufficient  motive  wr  countenancing  the  extravagant  notions  of  .his  conv- 
panion*  Besides  tfiathe  believed,,  in  common  with  most  Frenchmen, 
thatrt bo  disaster  of  Waterloo  «eooJd  pnly  be  efiaped  on  Corohill,  he  was  of 
an  excessively  covetous  disposition^  and  ready  at  aU:times  to  do  anything 
far  money.  Paul  Brioche— for  a  Fienchroanrr^was  rich;  his  putative 
sire*  a,  wealthy,  n&ocjan^ot  Rouen,  having  left  him  a  very  good  income*; 
*nd  ifemstta  profit  by  theicojifcsnta  of  his,  purse  that  Aristide  encouraged 
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his  vagaries.  They  were  now  on  their  way  to  the  coast  to-  cany  out  the 
project  which  the  impatience  of  Brioche  would  not  suffer  him  any  longer 
to  defer. 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Pigeon,  as  soon  as  his  friend's  excitement 
had  abated — "  you  think  that  it  is  now^he  favourable  moment  to  make  ft 
descent  upon  that  England,  and  after  the  slaughter  of  numerous  islanders 
return  in  triumph  with  your  prize  ?" 

'*  But,  certainly,  yes,"  returned  Brioche,  "  this  suspense  cannot  longer 
be  endured.  If  my  heart  would  allow  me  to  wait,  that  fair  daughter  of  ft 
land  of  pirates  should  be  proclaimed  my  bride  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
forty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  wading  to  victory  through  lakes  of  blood 
and  mire.  Oh  yes,  Mees  Betsy,  you  are  the  most  adorable  girl  be- 
longing to  a  detested  nation.  Mine  you  must  be,  and  when  I  have* 
dragged  you  from  the  arms  of  your  proud  island-father,  and  shown  yon 
to  my  friends  in  Paris,  onoe  more  I  return  with  my  sword  to  conquer 
your  country." 

"  She  is  rich,  is  it  not  ?"  asked  Aristide. 

" Let  that  poison-gold  of  England  sink  again  into  the  earth!**  ex* 
claimed  Brioche ;  "  for  me  it  is  enough  that  I  secure  her  person.  Ah, 
Mees  Betsy,  Mees  Betsy,  I  love  you ! 

rt  Where  does  she  live?"  pursued  Pigeon. 

"Ah,  but  directly  opposite  to  our  own  Normandy.  Herftmme  de 
chambre,  for  only  five  paltry  louis,  gave  me  her  address.  Those  barba- 
rous island-names,  I  cannot  read  them,  they  will  not  enter  into  me :  yon 
understand  the  language,  Aristide — see,  here,  it  is  written  down — repeat 
those  words  that  I  may  have  them  by  heart." 

Monsieur  Paul  Brioche  took  out  a  pocket-book  as  he  spoke,  and  drew* 
a  paper  from  it,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pigeon. 

The  latter  unfolded  it,  and,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  his  knowledge  of 
English  being  limited,  and  the  handwriting  not  very  distinct,  read  as 
follows : 

"  Mees  Betsy  Snobden,  Hovouse,  near  Brigton,  Sossex." 

"Yes,  yes,w  cried  Paul,  "Brigton,  Brigton,  it  was  to  that  city  the 
Vapour  sailed  that  carried  her  away  from  Dieppe,  now  quite  a  month 

ago." 

But  the  details  of  the  meditated  abduction  we  shall  not  at  present 
enter  into,  an  incident  occurring  at  this  moment  which  must  be  described. 

The  "  Livre  des  Voyageurs"  was  still  lying  where  Mr.  Snobden  had 
left  it,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  on  a  table  near  the  fire,  close  to 
which  Monsieur  Pigeon  had  drawn. 

"  Ah !  voila  qui  est  drole,"  he  called  out,  interrupting  some  explana- 
tions which  his  friend  was  giving,  "  c'est  justement  le  meme  nom  !" 

"  Quel  nom  ?"  demanded  Paul — "  Brigton?" 

"  Au  contraire,"  returned  Aristide,  "cest 'Snobden.'  S — n — o — e — 
d — e — n,  Snobden.     C'est  9a  !° 

il  Qu'  est-ce  que  cela  veut  dire  ?"  asked  the  other,  impetuously. 

"  Je  pane  que  c'est  le  nom  de  ce  monsieur  la,  en  haut ;  celui  que  nous 
vu,  tout-ailleurs." 

"  Impossible !    Lui !    Et  tu  crois  ?" 

"  Ce  que  je  crois  ?  Je  crois  qu'il  est  un  parent  de  Mees  Betsy.  Son 
pere,  peu-etre!" 
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"  Ah!  qu'a»t-il  ecrit  done,  cet  homme?     Lis,  lis,  Aristide." 

We  have  said  that  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Snobden  was  very  legible, 
but  we  have  also  said  that  Pigeon  was '  but  an  indifferent  English  scho- 
lar. He  could  just  make  out  a  word  here  and  there,  but  not  enough  to 
convey  to  him  the  full  meaning  of  what  he  read. 

"  11  y  en  a  beaucoup,"  he  said,  "il  parle  des  Francais,  e'est  tres  pro* 
bable  qu'il  s'en  moque." 

"  L'insolent !"  muttered  Brioche. 

"  Ah,  voila  quelque  chose !  *  La  guerre'— oui— e'est  un  defi !  Tiens^ 
tiens,  du  Francais !  Mais  quel  baragouinage !  Le  malheureux — comma 
il  estropie  notre  langue!  Est-il  malade,  done,  cet  animal?  Diablo 
m'emporte  si  jy  comprends  un  seul  mot !  Enfin,  il  va  donner  dix  mille 
livres  sterling  a  celui  qui  ose  attaquer  son  pays.  Je  suis  des  v6tres,  mon 
cher  Paul,  je  gagnerai  cet  argent" 

u  Et  moi,  je  lui  volerai  sa  fiUe  !" 

For  half  the  nigbt  the  two  friends  sat  up,  discussing  the  new  aspect 
under  which  affairs  now  presented  themselves. 

Aristide  Pigeon  was  very  much  inclined  to  make  Mr.  Snobden  a  pri- 
soner, then  and  there,  while  he  was  lying  in  bed,  and  exact  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  as  a  ransom,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  money;  but 
Paul  Brioche  had  far  too  magnificent  ideas  to  entertain  the  notion; 
besides,  it  was  the  daughter  he  wanted,  not  the  father—if,  after  all,  the 
English  traveller  really  stood  in  that  degree  of  relationship  to  the  lady  of 
his  affections.  He  therefore  put  a  veto  upon  the  designs  of  Aristide,  and 
at  length  the  friends  separated  for  the  night 

Brioche  slept  soundly,  but  Pigeon  got  scarcely  a  wink,  being  tormented 
till  daylight  with  schemes  for  securing  the  Englishman's  money.  He 
came  at  last  to  the  determination  just  before  he  dropped  off,  that,  unknown 
to  Paul,  he  would  lay  an  information  against  the  stranger  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  A  trifling  circumstance,  however,  prevented  him  from 
carrying  this  plan  into  execution.  Aristide  Pigeon  overslept  himself,  and, 
in  answer  to  his  first  inquiry,  when  he  descended  to  the  salon,  he  learnt 
that  Mr.  Snobden  had  started  by  the  first  train  for  Boulogne.  Aj  the 
electric  telegraph  was  not  then  laid  down,  there  was  no  chance  of  arrest- 
ing him  before  he  reached  the  steamer.  Monsieur  Pigeon  wafted  him  a 
wish  for  a  most  unpleasant  voyage,  and  moodily  returned  to  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  profit  and  loss  involved  in  the  proposed  expedition  of  Paul 
Brioche. 

III. 

THE  IXVA8ION — AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

About  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrences  of  which  we  have 
made  mention.  The  scene  has  shifted,  and  we  are  now  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Cigogne,  in  the  oddly- shaped  market-place  of  the  antiquated  little  town 
of  Eu,  in  Normandy.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  lofty  beeches  in  the  park 
of  the  chateau  adjacent,  the  family  of  Guise  were  once  wont  to  hold  their 
councils :  in  the  Cafe  de  la  Cigogne  a  council  is  now  being  held,  as  fearfu) 
in  its  import  as  any  of  those  over  which  Henri  de  Lorraine  ever  presided. 

The  principal  personages — indeed  the  only  ones — who  assist  at  this 
council,  are  Paul  Brioche  and  Aristide  Pigeon*     An  event  has  taken 
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h;Has  given*  441  additional  stiwulus^Q 
1  If  Norman  &ja*  the  Enopiae.ha«,beea 

'  oche  is  resolved  to  follow  .up  the  Wow 

I  tee* ,  seething  in .  hb  Jwein.     He  ill 
ft,.  J>ut  a&pmptish'-- another  Noxmaa, 

. .  , »  ;       .       .J     •  •  •     i     '.  •    J   '  ■  # 

he  once  more  harangues  bis  friend,. 
fg  near,  seems,  miwh.Jea*  willing  than 
e  is  brandy  on  the  table,,  and  Pigeon, 

than  the  Normans,  i#  .kept  to ;  the- 
nce than  by  the  eloquence  of  Brioche,, 

vernal  honour  wiiji  have  esowned  our 

a  few  hours  2     Already  that  country 

instinctively  at  our  approach^    She 

has  committed  the  greatest,  crimes 

wse  she  feels  that  the  axenger  is  at 

the  oath  which  he  swore  between  the- 

altar  of  Rouen,     Perfidious  Albion 

ath  that  bound  her  to  the  rouse  of 

m  St.  Vallery— here*  close  by-tnfcfth, 

but  a  scanty  train,  to  conquer  that  detested  land  ;  to  wither  it  with  my 

contempt  to  ravage  and  defile  its  coast*  I  sail  to*njght.froft>Nthe  harbour 

ofTreport.     Honour  to  the  Sorame!     Honour  to  the  Bresiel     Those 

heroic  rivers,  the  witnesses  of  these  exploits!     I  see  your  enthusiasm. 

mount  to  your  eyes,  mon  cher  Aristide  (it  was  not  enthusiasm,  but 

brandy,  of  which  he  had  swallowed  a  great  many  petit*  verre$\  there 

must  be  no  more  hesitation.  Perdition,  then,. to  that  accursed  Albion  :.  it 

is  at  full  gallop  that  we  must  march,  upon  her,      Portons  <un  toast : 

' 'Ecraserons  PAngleterre  et  enleverons  Mees  Betsy  V" 

"  'Ec-ra-se-ra-rons  l'-r-l'Ang-gle-te-terre  et  en-l-l-le»v-lev*er-er-on8-Tv 
les  di-dix  m-m-mille  liv'  st-st-er-lings— de.  r-r-r-r-ente!"  responded. 
Pigeon,  who  began  to  think  as  well  as  see  double. 

Paul  Brioche  was,  however,  too  much  excited  himself  to  scan  the  con- 
dition of  his  friend  very  closely,  and  he  now  made  preparation  for  instant 
departure.  The  bill  was  paid,  a  cabriolet  appeared  at  the  door,  the  two 
adventurers  stepped  in,  and  were  driven  off  en  the  road  to  Treport 

Half  an  hour  brought  them  to  their  destination ;  it  seemed  an  age  to 
the  fiery  impatience  of  Paul  Brioche,  a  moment  otdy  to  the  evaporating 
courage  of  Aristide  Pigeon — of  whom  even  brandy  could  not  make  a 
hero ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  retract ;  in  the  first  place  be  was  con- 
siderably afraid  of  his  tall,  explosive  leader ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  cupidity 
of  his  soul  still  whispered,  "  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,"  to  which,  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  could  not  help  adding,  "  per  annum." 

It  was  not  to  take  the  command  of  a  fleet  secretly  collected  from  the 
harbours  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  L'Orieot,  that  Paul  Brioche  now  set 
his  foot  upon  the  quay  of  Treport.  A  solitary  vessel  was  destined  to 
carry  him  and  his  fortunes  —  like  another  Caesar — on  his  daring  enterprise. 
It  was  a  fishing-boat  of  the  size  usually  employed  on  the  French  coast, 
and  mustered  a  crew  of  fourteen  hands,  including  a  couple  of  boys.  The 
captain  of  the  boat  was  an  old  sea-wolf  named  Vacheresse,  who,  as  the 
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nean  some  house  at  Hove,-«o  he  gave  tke  ward  to  steer  a  north- westerly 
oourse,  which  would  eaaUe  aim  to  fetch  the  point  desired. 

As  it  is  the  custom  of  great  conqueror*  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
recesses  of  their  own  impenetrable  thoughts  when  they  meditate  the  sub- 
version  of  empires,  ftml  Brioche,  enveloped  in  his  ample  eloak,  sat  down 
in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  deck,  silently  Devolving  his  plana.  Ajeistide 
Pigeon,  who  was  stkmt  too,  though  from  a  different  cause,  sat  shivering 
on  a  coil  of  rope  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  bis  mind  to  die  position  in  which,  through  his  averion,  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  nlaced.  He  had  brought  a  email  bottle  of  brandy 
on  board  with  him,  ami  was  jeat  beginning  to  derive  seme  comfort  and  a 
renewal  of  courage  fan  the  contents,  when  a  sudden  gnat  of  wind  swept 
over  the  Jeune  Adtle,  and  nearly  threw  her  on  her  beam-ends.  The 
fact  was  that,  having  got  from  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  the  vessel  caught 
the  bieese  which  was  crisping  the  waves  off  shore,  and  a  little  nautical 
experience  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  preliminaries  attendant  upon  em 
invasion  of  England.  It  not  only  seemed,  but  was,  and  after  one  or  two 
efforts  to  resist  the  most  uncommon,  and  more  than  uncomfortable,  sensa- 
tions which  resulted  from  the  newly^awakened  motion  of  the  JetmeAd&e, 
Aristide  Pigeon  yielded  himself  up  a  victim  to  that  fell  malady  which  has 
floored  so  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  destined,  if  they  come 
to  invade  us,  to  floor  so  many  more.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  bis  misfortune ; 
his  sombre  chief  rerj  speedily  followed  bis  example ;— the  only  difiesesee 
between  the  two  being  that,  in  the  intervals  of  his  agony,  Brioche  did 
nothing  but  execrate  the  reountrv  he  was  going  to  conquer,  while  Pigeon 
execrated  everybody  and  everything  that  oame.  within  the  sweep  of  his 
recollection. 

The  duet  might  have  been  pleasant  to  listen  to,  certain  concomitants 
apart,  but  we  have  not  time  now  to  describe  it  We  must  make  for  the 
English  coast  as  fast  as  we  can,  leaving  the  two  heroes  to  howl  out  their 
rage  as  well  as  they  can  find  voices  for  that  purpose. 

The  breeae  which  had  done  them  so  much  damage  was  favourable  at 
first  to  the  progress  of  the  Jeune  Adeie  ;  but  after  a  few  hours  the  wind 
shifted,  and  she  bad  to  tack,  so  that  when  the  day  broke  she  was  not  much 
more  than  half-way  over.  Long  before  that  time  Brioche  and  Pigeon 
had  been  conveyed  below,  reduced  to  a  state  of  gasping  despair,- which,  as 
the  newspapers  say,  may  be  "  more  -easily  imagined  than  described  ;n  and 
when  the  former  faintly  asked  if  "oette  terre  perfide"  was  not  close  at 
hand— the  ruling  passion  strong  even  in  sickness — he  was  informed  by 
Vaoheresse  that  it  would  probably  be  dark  before  they  could  reach  the 
land. 

The  captain's  prediction  was  verified,  for  the  sun  went  down  when  they 
were  about  three  miles  from  the  coast  The  wind  went  down  with  it, 
which  was  so  far  favourable  to  the  suffering  pair,  that  it  allowed  them 
once  more  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  crawl  upon  the  deck,  though  their 
seedy  helplessness  would  not  have  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any 
third  person  that  such  invadess  were  likely  to  prove  dangerous  foes.  But 
the  diminished  breese  furnished  the  captain  of  the  Jeune  Adek  with  the 
excuse  he  wanted,  and  he  represented  to  Brioche  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  better  for  the  vessel  to  keep-out  <to  sea,  hovering  off 
the  coast  till  the  mornings  when  he  could  make -sure  .of  a  safe  landing^ 
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place.  Meanwhile,  he  added,  if  Monsieur  wished  it,  the  boat  could  ttlse 
him  and  his  friend  ashore,  where  they  could  reconnoitre  the  spot  they 
desired  to  attack. 

As  the  prospect  of  landing  is  the  only  thing  that  imparts  any  consola- 
tion to  the  sea-sick,  the  offer  was  accepted  with  empresmmefU,  even  by 
the  unwarfike  Pigeon.  Not  that  he  nad  any  stomach  for  fighting— or 
for  any  other  nse  just  then  io  which  it  could  be  pot — but  he  trusted  to 
his  friend's  valour  and  his  own  cunning  to  make  it  out.  At  all  events, 
it  was  everything  at  that  moment  to  get  away  from  the  dreadful  sea,— 
and  in  a  few  minutes  altar  the  proposal  had  been  made,  Brioche  and 
Pigeon,  with  each  a  pistol  and  a  sword  beneath  their  cloaks,  wore  being 
sowed  ashore  by  two  stout  fellows — Bigrel,  who  had  received  his  instruc- 
tions from  Vaoneresse,  taking  the  helm. 

About  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  westward  of  Brighton  there  is  a  narrow 
ravine  running  down  from  Poxtslade  to  the  beach,  called  Copperas-Gap. 
It  has  served  the  purpose  of  many  a  smuggler  in  days  gone  by,  and  was 
not  unknown  to  Bigrel.  Thither  he  accordingly  steered,  the  darkness  of 
the  evening  favouring  his  approach.  By  one  of  those  chances  which  will 
happen,  let  the  look-out  be  over  so  sharp,  the  boat  reached  Copperas- 
Gap  without  interruption  from  the  preventive  service,  and  then  die  ques- 
tion arose,  what  was  to  be  done  next? 

You  may  invade  a  country  in  the  dark,  but  if  you  don't  happen  to 
know  your  way  when  there,  it  is  just  possible  that,  instead  of  taking  pos- 
session, you  may  only  put  your  foot  in  it.  Paul  Brioche  himself  teemed 
alive  to  this  possibility,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  this  occasion  a  recon- 
naissance only  should  be  attempted,  the  frond  coup  being  deferred  till 
the  following  day. 

Whereabouts  stood  Hove  was  the  next  oonsideratbn.  Bigrel,  who 
said  that  he  must  remain  where  he  was,  to  secure  the  retreat  in  case  of 
necessity,  led  the  invaders  into  the  nigh  road,  and  indicating  some  lights 
a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  the  twain  proceeded  in  that  direction.  It 
devolved,  of  course,  upon  Aristide  Pigeon  to  ask  any  questions  that  might 
be  necessary;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  where  a  shop-door  stood 
open,  he  stopped  to  inquire,  in  as  good  English  as  he  could  muster,  the 
way  to  **  Hovouse." 

By  a  miracle  he  was  understood.  'Hie  woman  to  whom  he  spoke,  said 
"he  couldn't  miss  it;"  but  seeing  some  bewilderment  in  his  countenance, 
and  supposing,  from  his  accent  and  appearance,  that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
came  outside,  nnd  pointing  up  a  road  directly  opposite,  told  him  it  was 
"  there,  about  five  minutes'  walk."  The  woman  then  returned  to  her 
shop,  and,  inferring  more  from  her  pantomime  than  her  words,  Brioche 
and  Pigeon  scrambled  along  as  she  had  directed. 

They  presently  came  to  a  low  garden-wall,  enclosing  a  rather  nest- 
looking  eoetmeyned  sort  of  villa,  and  t^  they  cautiously  escaladetL  They 
had  not  taken  many  steps  before  Brioche  whispered  to  Pigeon  to  stop 
and  listen.  He  did  so,  and  then  they  both  distinctly  heard  the  found  of 
a  piano,  and  the  melody  of  a  female  voice  in  gentile  accompaniment. 

"  Je  reconnais  cefcte  voir,"  said  Paul,  "  H  n?y  a  que  cat  ange  qui 
pourrait  chanter  oomme  ea.     SuivesHrioi,  Pigeon/' 

With  extreme  care  the  invaders  advanced  on.  tiptoe,  till  they  arrived 
at  the  window  of  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  from  whence  the  sounds 
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proceeded.     We  all  remember  the  mildness  of  last  December  ;  no  won* 
der,  then,  that  the;  wiwiowy  wfrpft  qpened  down  to  ify  ground*  should  be 
open,  though  the  curtains  were  partly  drawn.     These  curtains  served  as  a 
icteeri,  behind  whichthe  mv*dmcon^a*ed*h^ 
mined  die  apairtmeht. '    •    ■  "'    "  ■*  "'  T'    '■*  *•  •'»-«. -^  "  *l>  •■--' 

The  instinctof 'true-love,  or  some  6^erftdeifi«i<v  hid  tatofe  'Plttil  guee* 
rightly,  and  he  beheld,  hot  only  «•  Met*  Bfckv;"  w*KPwa*do1tfg1ier  best 
at  the  piano,  with  ahandsbme  yoiitfg'  that*  lit  her  dbow,  bat  an  elderly 
rady  and^tlemari,  both  tofl  asleep  in  <^y^hahlf  b««ikf  thd  iVe,  enjoys 
ihg  ihei*  daughter** '  tawsfc ;  and  in  the  sleeffag  gentiemaix  tteinvadew 

recognised «« Sir  Sriobden.1* >'  '«....r  ..  ^t>  n ./..  l^*  .  =  ...  -,;,■  «.x 

-  Ine  slg^it  Of  Afitir  songstress  added  flesh  file*  loth*  fla^grpisttw 
of  Paul  Brioche,  while  at  the  same*  tin*eThi*  e*ctoMe  Vtotttte'W&s  tooarf 
to  frantic  jealousy  in  beholding  how  she  was  attended;  'Ad  fof  Aristid* 
FJgeon,  hti  only  satf"ihat  1ihe  man  was  asleep  *  who  watf  to  |pve  4ttm  ten- 
Aottsaud pounds ^ thwenevfcr weald be,  h^thougjhV'Mrtjh aoot^dppor^ 
tunlty.     At  a  single^gfahcfclihfcSrrvad^  ferMtf 

fbf  theNotAianjaFortaiwfb^theFidatd. r  J  ; 

With'  each  a  pfotd!  in  his  rigtor  bs»6  they  dashed  through  the*  ojte*' 

"Gracious  ja^odness,  fWllham,w  screamed  the  ^buj^lady,  «'here*s,dta^ 
horrid  ;Freiichmanr*  '  "•    ' ':    " "•  ^  «•'■'■    "  * -i  •  "r    "■ 

"'Bfees  Betsy,  M*e*  Betsy,"  shouted  Pad,"  Ttot*  Vert,  I'lowye*^ 
r  vil!  you  my  vifeP  -    •"-•»*''        *  «   ■      .1"       •  ■•■•» 

"l>V-n  you^  take  that,"cried  Wuliaw,  driving  M  Brioche  with' a  hefevy- 
facer,  which  nearly  broke  the  bridge  of  hiflr  hos*,-  and  knocked  the  pistol 
out  of  hi*  hand.  .''•■■  *  *  t     ^  .,,,:,.,     ,. 

"  Geev  me  ten  tousand  pound,  ydw-  did  rascal !M  i^ttred  ttgeiw,  al  to 
seized  M^.  Sildbderiby  ihe 'throat.'-  *  '  "  <*'  •  *  fi    '  ■  *     *      ' 

"  God  bless  me !  whafs  thfer  ejaculated  "the  s*tidenfy*awakendd  hia»' 
-i-"  what  dd  you' wotot,  ^u  likle:scouudrbl^'/   •  •»l*  '         t    — -         't 

41  Tett  tousand  pound,-^en  ton^nlipo^d/' e|^  shileked  Aristide.  •' 

Mr.  Sndodeu  felled  him  to  thejoor'wfch-thg  poiter;  ;  +  *  ■  •  ■  • 
"  The  struggle  between  William  arid ;  Paul  wa*  d  fierce  one,  The  Nor-1 
man  at  last  mankged  to  disengage  himself,  and  stood  aloof j  with  hfon 
sword  drawn*  dendtmerog  the  *  miserable,*  as  he  termed  his  aoVeratfry 5 
but  a  posse  of  servant*,  whom  the  nofee  had  attracted,  how  rushing  into* 
the  room,  the  gallant  Paul,  brave  as  he  was,  Wsgin  to  'frereetve'that  thfe" 
better'  part  of  Y&fo&t  wa*  discretion)  and  turning  tffil,1  leapt  through^  th^ 
window,  andwas  off  to  the  shore  as  feist  as  his  legs  could  carry  him*         i 

By  good  luck  he  took  the1  right  turning  «ad  arriHng  at  Copperas*- 
Gap,  jumped  into  the  boat,  desiring  Bigrel  to  put  off  without  a  irtomentV 
delay.  The  fishermatiold  aa  he  was  ordered,  the  Tdwers  pulled  with  a  • 
will,  and  in  naff  ah  h^ntafeerwards  the  Jtnnt  Adek  was  ob  her  way1 
back  to  TtGpott,  and  so  ended  the  Second  Invasion  by  the  Nonnahs.         ' 

Noj-»-not  exacttyj  it  did  not  oirit^end  here/   Aristfide  Pigeon,  wfao^ 
had  only  been  stunned  by  Mh  SnobdenV  poker,  was;  supposed  to  be  a-' 
housabreaker^mdeed,  he  w*s  no  better,<^and  is  *t  this  indment,  we 
believe,  lying*  in  Lewes  Gaol  awaiting  his  trial'  at  the  ne*t  Asskes. 
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TTO.tomomUty  prevailing*  in.  tW  coaiinenfcd  Catholic  countries,  and 
which  w  the  fruit  of  their  religion,  how  often  has  this ;  been  desqantee\ 
upon :  and  yet  in  England  it  is  orfy  pftrti&Uy  Relieved  npwf , '.  But  a  little 
reflection  would,  or  ought,  to  pon^nice  you  of  its  existence,  without  re- 
iterated facts.  To  people  brought  up.  as  are  the  French  (taking  France* 
as  being. the. country  we  are  moat  nwiUav with;  but  the  remarks  will 
•pply  equally  to  atdUers),  immorality  and  the  vices  that  grow  from  it  axe, 
not  crimes;  and  even  were  they,  the  convenient  absolution 4>f  their  priest 
would  eotifeelyfwipethein  out.  If 0  matter  what  may  have  been  their 
lives,  no  matter  what  sin. they  may,  b*  iu.the  daily  habit  of  committing, 
m  matter  what  commandment  <£  God  they  deliberately  break,  they> 
have  onjy  to  go  to  the,  nearest  confessional,  tell  tha  hidden  priest  in  it; 
and  obtain,  absolution, ,  So  long  as  it  is  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  civil, 
law,  it  may  be  pardoned  eve*  and  over  again  by  the  priest.  By  this  pro*', 
cess  they  are  cleared  from  sin,  a$d  go  mrth  to  the  world  free,  4ipe  and 
ready  to  commit  it  again*.  Do  the  priests  themselves  really  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  infallible  remedy  ? — -that  they  do  is  scarcely  to  be  credited, 
It  may  be  observed  by  the,  ifeajdex,  acquainted  with  French  manners,  that 
the  men  rarely,  if  ever,  approach  the  confessional.  Not  they :  their  con* 
sciences  axe  by  fox  too  pliant,  to  ijequke  it,  They  never  enter  a  religious 
edifice.  They  go  through  their  whole  long  lives,  and  probably  never 
see  the  inside  of  a  churoh,  and  ueyer  say  a  prayer;  in  snort,  they  hate 
the  priests,  and  rjdiqule  all  the  observances  of  religion.  Are  they  right 
in  cherishing  this  hatred  ?     Perhaps  not ;  but  they  have  some  cause.     A 
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There  are  two  classes  of  women  in  France,  the  faithful  and  the  profane. 
Do  not  imagine  the  designations  are  mine :  they  call  themselves  so.  And 
a  woman  has  little  else  than  a  choice  of  one  of  the  two  evils.  The 
former  class  are  entirely  trader  the  dominion  of  the  priests;  their  tame, 
nearly  from  morning  till  night,  and  every  day  in  the  week,  is  passed  in 
the  church ;  they  are  ever  in  the  confessional ;  their  lives  are  entirely 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  religion,  and  their  priestly  director  is  to  them 
all  wise,  all  omnipotent,  all  God. 

The  other  class  have  no  religion,  and  do  not  pretend  to  any.  They 
amuse  themselves  as  they  please;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  go  to  church; 
numbers  never.  They  dress,  gossip,  visit,  whisper  bits  of  scandal  of  the 
priests,  abjure  the  confessional,  sicken  at  the  thought  of  their  daughters 
being  brought  into  contact  with  its  iniquities,  and,  in  fine,  pass  their  time, 
from  girlhood  to  old  age,  without  giving  a  thought  to  religion.  Ton  wiR 
aay  there  must  be  a  medium  course :  I  do  not  see  it :  since  to  pursue  or 
profess  religion,  a  woman  must  frequent  the  confessional,  and  from  that 
moment,  if  she  attend  it  often,  she  is  a  slave  to  the  priests. 

And  now  I  would  ask,  looking  dispassionately  at  the  subject,  is  it  % 
matter  of  surprise  that  immorality  should  prevail  in  these  Roman  CathoUe 
countries?  What  moral  safeguard  have  the  people — what  inducement 
not  to  pursue  vice  ?  The  perusal  of  the  Bible  is  denied  to  tkem,  there- 
fore from  that  source  no  strength  of  conscience  ean  be  obtained.  We 
hare  seen  that  the  priests,  rather  than  checking,  set  an  example  of 
immorality,  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  absolve  those  confessing  it.  We 
are  prone  to  rail  at  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  their  doings  in  these  con- 
tinental countries,  but  we  should  first  put  the  question  to  ourselves — 
Should  we  be  a  whit  better  had  we  been  brought  up  in  the  religion  they 
have  been  ?  The  system  should  be  blamed,  and  the  higher  priesthood, 
But  not  the  people,  who  but  live  as  they  have  been  taught.  Oh !  that 
all  England  could  see  the  working  of  this  creed  m  its  own  countries ! 
they  would  rise  with  one  voice,  one  mind,  to  keep  its  encroachments  rer 
away  from  them.  Of  domestic  happiness  abroad  there  is  none ;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  its  name ;  and  cannot  be  made  to  understand  how  an 
Englishman  and  his  wife  can  find  enjoyment  in  each  other's  society  at 
their  own  fireside. 

There  are  many  anomalies  in  the  Romish  religion  that  excite  our 
astonishment,  and,  I  fear,  indignation.  Their  form  of  adoration  we 
cannot  understand,  and  never,  until  we  shall  be  numbered  amidst  its 
devotees,  can  we  deem  it  a  fitting  one.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Paris, 
I  went  one  Sunday  morning  into  the  church  of  St.  Eust&che,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Rue  Montmartre,  to  hear,  or  see,  as  you  will,  the  cele- 
bration of  mass.  The  epithet  mummery  is  often  applied  to  the  rehgmus 
services  of  the  Papists,  leaving  a  harsh  grating  on  the  ear,  for  we  ask 
ourselves  involuntarily  how  we  should  like  the  contemptuous  term 
applied  to  ours.  Much  as  I  have  lived  in  Catholic  countries,  I  have 
rarely  entered  their  places  of  worship,  but  I  was  astonished  at  what  1  then 
witnessed,  and  I  do  solemnly  assert  that  there  is  no  word  in  our  language 
fitted  to  describe  it  but  "mummery." 

Six  or  eight  priests  were  engaged  in  the  services,  but  the  business  of 
the  two  chief  ones,  as  we  judged  by  their  glittering  attire,  consisted  in 
promenading  and  bowing,  like  a  master  of  ceremonies  would  do  in  a  ball* 
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room,  or  m  couple  of  schoolboys  wider  the  hand  of  their  dancing-master. 
Backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  foot  of  the  altar-steps  to  the  railings 
that  enclose  the  space  before  it,  in  length  some  thirty  or  forty  feet,  did 
that*  priests  march  with  statelinest,  one  on  either  aide,  to  and  fro,  to  and 
fro ;  and  at  each  turning  round  there  was  a  ceremony  of  bowing  four  times 

Xted — so  many  bows  altogether  I  never  saw.  They  bowed  to  each 
t  they  turned  about  and  bowed  to  the  right,  they  turned  and  bowed  to 
the  left,  and  they  turned  and  bowed  behind  them.  Not  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  heady  but  a  bending-down  of  the  whole  body,  so  that  the  ornament 
they  wear  on  their  backs,  over  the  surplice,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
deor-mat*,  hut  all  gold  and  flowers  and  beaatiful  embroidery,  flew  up  in 
the  air  at  every  bend.  Occasionally  after  the  bowingy  instead  of  imme- 
diately continuing  their  walk,  they  turned  each  to  an  open  book  that 
stood  on  a  board,  temporarily  erected  near  the  railings,  and  after  looking 
on  these  books  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  they  turned  simultaneously 
away,  the  usual  stately  Lows  were  again  enacted,  and  their  marching  was 
resumed.  It  really  did  look  as  though  they  were  showing  to  the  people 
how  gracefully  they  could  bow,  and  it  continued  for  something  like  half 
an  hour.  There  was  no  praying,  no  devotion,  no  anything  but  this 
promenading  and  bowing ;  the  other  priests  meanwhile  were  chanting 
the  mass. 

A  board,  a  common  deal  plank,  stuck  all  over  with  lighted  tallow  candles 
(dips,  as  our  housemaids  call  them),  was  paraded  about  the  church  amongst 
die  congregation,  by  means  of  a  pole,  borne  upon  two  mens  shoulders, 
who  were  dressed  in  working  dresses,  blue  blouses.  A  priest  walked 
before  it,  and  the  great  Suisse,  in  his  red  coat  and  feathered  hat,  clanking 
his  baton  of  office  upon  the  flagstones,  preceded  the  priest.  As  they 
passed  one  of  the  numerous  images  propped  against  the  pillars,  the 
heasers  of  the  board  did  not  take  sufficient  space  to  clear  it,  and  down 
went  five  or  six  of  the  candles  to  the  ground.  The  men  saw  the  mishap, 
and  stopped  for  assistance ;  the  priest  and  beadle  did  not ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  reached  the  choir,  and  were  about  to  enter,  that  they  disco- 
vered then*  board  of  candles  had  come  to  a  stand-still.  Back  they  rushed, 
picked  them  up,  and  carrying  the  extinguished  candles  in  their  hands,  die 
priest  some,  and  the  Suisse  the  others,  the  procession  scuffled  on  with 
much  less  dignity  than  it  had  started.  As  to  the  many  times  that  solitary 
lighted  candles  were  carried  about,  I  could  not  have  enumerated  them. 
Then  came  another  scene.  A  lady  who  knelt  with,  and  made  one  of,  the 
congregation,  was  called  inside,  to  the  presence  of  the  priest.  A  lighted 
candle  was  placed  in  each  of  her  hands,  and  she  was  thus  paraded  about, 
a  priest,  or  one  of  the  surpliced  lads,  preceding  her.  They  dodged  her  in 
and  out  amidst  the  priests  and  the  lay  members  of  the  choir  for  some 
minutes ;  she  then  re-approached  the  railings,  the  fights  were  taken  from 
her,  unceremoniously  blown  out,  and  she  came  back  to  her  seat.  Several 
other  farces,  or  what  looked  such,  were  enacted,  but  I  do  not  remember 
them  clearly  now.  A  lad  of  thirteen  who  was  with  me,  fighthearted  and 
handsome  as  English  lads  are  apt  to  be,  was  swelling  with  laughter,  in 
spite  of  all  frowns  and  reprimands.  He  kept  smothering  his  face  in  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  finally  rushed  out  of  the  church  convulsed, 
whispering  he  would  wait  outside.     It  may  be  that  these  scenes  are  ludi- 
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crous  to  us  because  we  do  noiuna^rsjtand.fjiei*^^ 

inconsistent  with  the  calm,  desirable  in  the  worship  o£  /God*  /    •.'./'• J 

We  called  after  the  service  unoasotne friends,  asking  if  theyceatt  tell 
1  being  *s**ciediak>Ut  with,  two  eab- 

in'suod  of  Jas*  Shore,  her 'wAite 


&  it  had  faUtftitoltbis/ladyfn 
1/  and/  the  <»tryip#  thertandleai  was 
r,  and  that  the  congregation  might* 
be  aware  of  it.  t  <  '•      >  •  ,  .      ■      1  - 

"  You  haw ,not  been  .to. mass ?"  I  continued  jta  Mbdanraxfe  St.  J    i  **■. 

"  IfaA,  ao#  /  and  never  have  since  I  came  to  years  iof  discretion." « 

"  Now  may.  1  ask  why  ?*'        ••  .  >  •.  s  >  •''  -«  •  • 

"  I  don*t  hie  the  priests,"  she  replied :  "we  know  what  t^ey,  am," 

"  But,"  t  argued,  half  seriously,  naif  laughlngiyr  "hoVv.deiyoJae^eot 
to  get  to. heaven?"  '  ,  •....•!:         .   »  * 

44  It  is.  not  going;  to  mass  will  take  me  thither,  I- have  a  f*etty.hdBgfe' 
circle  of  acquaintance,  as  yqu:  know,  *Q&  I<  don!t.  think  oj*>  outiof  them: 
all  frequents  the  services.9' 

"  What  a  bad  road  you  must  be  on/'  I  laughed*    • ,  -  ... 

"  We  are  all  on  the  same:  what  is  the  matter  iwith it?  You English 
think  you  must  lead  good  lives,  and  spend  dull  Sundays,  but  when  our 
time  comes  to  die,  we  send  for  the  priest* ,  oonfeas^iieigi^esW  absoinlioti, 
and — uaitiLtout."  .  • J 

Do  you  think  this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  ?  Nonsense  I  If  you  de,  ; 
you  are  unacquainted  with  French  Roman  Cathottcsy  -,'■  Madame  de  St. 

J spoke  to  a  well-known  fact :  and  she  but  does  as  others  do.     Then 

•  religion  of  at  least  half  her  countrywomen,  abdSmost  ,i*f  her  counitysnen, 
consists  in  having  the  priest  to  them  on  their  dealh-bed*~-t*#tJai  touf.r 
as  she  observes.     t  .?i-,     m*  .*  ,..»:J|  ■•■ ;  ■         .•  ■-    •'< 

This  is  not  a  sermon,  or  how  many  commands  of  ewr  Saviour's  could;  * 
be  brought  forward  that  we  should .  eearch  the  Scrinttmt  1  ,  Why  are^the 
Roman  Catholics  not  allowed  todo  this  ?r^why  »,  the  book  fbrttddett** 
them  under  pains  and  penalties ?  .,..,',,•„!  •..  t        ...  .»   -  i: 

In  a  quiet  French  town  where  I  have  been  J»ceo4ly  stayiog,  was  vfeit- 
ing  a  French  lady  from  Douav  with- her  children. ;  Wor  became  intimate  < 
with  her,  and  she  frequently  called  on  us.  One  day,  she  was  voting 
about  the  sitting-rooms,  an  amusement  she  much  patronised,  inhaling 
the  scent  of  the  flowers,  looking  at  the  English  trifle*  scattered  abotrt» 
and  turning  overxthe  leaves  of  the  books,  though  she  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  their, ,  language.  She  came  to  a  (able  whece  Jay  a  volume 
alone,  took  it  up  and  opened  it  I 

"  And  what  is  this  one  ?"  she  said,  continuing  he?  questions. 

"The  Bible/* 

u  T^e  tchat!".  dropping  the  book  again  with  a  little scream*  as  if  she 
feared  it  would  bite  her. 

"  That  is  the  Bible."  .  .  ,  .*  ...,.   • 

"  Do  you  keep  a  Bjbjus  in  your  house  ?"  she,  asked;  with  an  accent  of 
excessive  astonishment. 

"Do  not  you?"  was  the  reply.  :':,-....    ...   ,«•./,  -, 
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"Whopiwehts^te?^  -<  "    ^   '  •■  •  -.  ti, /.iff  >-i'»*  -''   '"^,i 

I  doubted  if  I  beeJii  arfg^fcr  afthotigh  much  has  beWsaSd^Dour 
thefirohitftion  of  toto  BiWe-tO  CathoHes,  ane*  eari  scarcely  co^jrehemT 
this,  in  earnest,  every-day  reality .  "  Is  it  realty  tttre,"  I  said  to  Maa*merdfc 
L-****y  **  1#ai  y6ti  E4iii«n  Catholics  may  not  keep  aBiMein  you*  hotnes?" 
.  ^  Eeiftotty  truev"  ftbe  answered)  *  wfth  4  gesture  of  surprise  at  tny 
(jMeticm-         ,.-  .*  ,  >-y'    '•-    •/'•-'   '  •*  1*-'"">   ;1  !1,t   ;'!   '/'".'I 

"  Do  none  of  you  do  it  ?"  /  ; 

-"1  db  not  tnow>  thai  His  evetfuW,"  wa*  her ¥e^,  "aiid  Tani  ^uite 
sure  that  if&evet  ia,  fc  isr<totte«de&  ttoki  the  ^rifests.  A  pretty  petiaoce 
we  should  have  if  they  knew  of  such  a  thing.  And  what5  good  Wpuidit 
do  us  to  keep  a*  Brble  favour  houses  ?  Dear  f  what  a  deal  of  readjpg  t^ere 
seeing  to  be.  jh  it!  we  aheuld  ttever  wade^&tough  it*  ',     ■    '   '  :    . 

I  regarded  her  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  thought,  thhlldng,  perhaps, 
wrjatna^merey  rliiislthal^hes*  priests  were  ne^ta?  priests.  And  this 
anmfel  was  (row  no  uneducated  peasant,  but  a  lady  of  character  and 
station.  ,  .  „  '--...*  <  •  <:  ?->  ■■;     '  ■ -r 

"  D°your  directors  (meaning  «W  clergy)  know  that  you  possess  a  copy 
of  the  MbleT  resttkwd  Madame  uVL-^% 

l^Certainiyi?^'     •  ■  '  '*■■  '<  *  "  •*'  *' :L  •«■■"■    '  ■'?-  j)   (t  :  •'  '    '  '  '  "  ': 

4<Bdttheyd«nValkiw^  •' ]  ^"''  *'"     \    ' 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  take  care  to  assure  themselves  that  the  popr J 
peases*  a  copy."     ••  Y  '  *'   '■-■--  •>' :   /-'-     >'<  '     "*'  ■  -  ;  l 

5*  Are  you  sayingthisto  deceive  ine^~to  raa&e  me.  htugW*  (toe  fafte  T 
rMJ)       •      -    ■  ,.•:*•-    *"f   •        ■    *'■"  ■:-■■•  r  '    -7^ 

,M  Indeed  no  v  I  am  speaking  the  truth.  Do  you  know  what  we  call 
it?.-JThe.Boofco#Life^   ^-   ^    - -'*     '  ;'  :  ^  '• 

She  took  it  in  her  hands  again,  with  an  embarrassed  air  though,  and ir 
tubbed* its- leaves' <mt. %-    ">  *' v":'       •'■  ,'"1'   *  '  "#r 

^W»have-a  seotety  in  En^larid,  whose  sole  object  is  the  propagation, 
ofc  these  Btbles  ^tofpro^ide  them  for- the  poor  and  friendless;  and,  to  send 
them  out  among  the  heathens."  Jl ''  ':    '  ' :  '  ' 

*£h*»nDie*r  she  exclaimed, '/* how  Afferent!  And  you  attend 
yoorcbwrch  to^<  to' England,  on  the  Sefcbatl*  V  ' [ 

^Alway*"  "-      >'       ,}      *■    l-  '  '  •      .'   !"'<  '"  '"'    '    (        '     '•/' 

** 'Do*  ynuf  Boblee  gp?  mid  your  peasants  ?    That  great  statesman  and 
warrior  who  Has  just* passed  from  among  you,  did  he  go?"    (The  Duke  ' 
onW^ttiagtoni)'    '  ■*•    •"-    '  "  T  :  "     l  'l  "  '/'''. 

'^i  Yes;  yes/  he  was  a  good  man.  And  att  whb  care  to  be  good,  go,  in  '' 
England/  i  ,! 

"It  may  be  ywr  religion/'  she  muse^i,  athat  keeps  your  cojmtfy  so 
tranquil." 

«•  Soimoeh  cannot  W  said  for  yoora,^  laughed  a  lady  whp  was  sitting 
by.     "  And  by  the  way,  Madame  de  L ,  do  you  never  go  to  mass?" 

"  I  never  go,"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  ,       ! 

'*  Jfay*re  «sk,M  I  iirbetifn]*ed,  tf  if  jrou  ate  satisfied  with  your^  incul- 
cated religion  ?" 

**  Not  with  one  part  of  it,  the  confessionai**    •■■-•■' 

"Ah!" 
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"It  is  horrible,"  added  Madame  de  !*—«,  lowering  her  voice  and 
clasping  her  hands.  "  That  child,"  she  continued,  glancing  into  the  next 
room,  where  sat  her  daughter,  within  sight,  bat  out  of  hearing,  "is  old 
enough  to  bo  initiated  into  its  mysteries— nay,  aceordiog  to  her  age,  ahe 
ought  to  have  been  em  this,  for  ahe  will  soon*  be  sixteen  and  I  dirm  not 
tend  her.** 

"  Keep  her  away  then,"  was  the  surprised  rejoinder. 

"  Ay,  but  I  cannot,  Brook  looter.  The  priests  witt  insist  open  her 
going,  and  it  is  etiquette  with  us  for  young  unmarried  women  to  keep  of) 
a  show  of  religion." 

**  But  why  do  yon  so  dread  it?" 

^Thequestidns  they  will  put  to  hear  are  wicked,  dngracefull  I  cannot 
explain,  but  do  not  disbelieve  me:  obese  things  are  well  understood 
amongst  as.  And  I  remember  my  own  ease  when  I,  a  besetting  child* 
went  before  them*  Araeke  is  innocent,''  cootinned  Madame  de  L  v 
pressing  her  hands  upon  her  brow  as  if  in  pain,  "but  in  that  confessional 
they  will  breathe  words  into-  her  ear  that  she  ought  not  to  understand  tor 
years — nay,  never  understand  at  oil.     It  is  the  curse  of  the  Catholics  1" 

"  Why  have  you  brought  up  your  children  in  the  Catholic  faith?* 

"  Que  voulez  vowi"  she  retorted.  *  It  is  the  religion  of  our  country, 
and  there  is  no  other  for  us."     (  11  n'-y-a  point  d'autre  pour  none.) 

I  have  transcribed  these  conversations  word  for  word.  I  neither  in- 
vented nor  sought  them:  they  occurred  in  the  passing  intercourse  of  life, 
and,  a»  I  tell  you,  bat  a.  short  time  since. 

One  of  the  evenings  that  Madame  de  L  spent  with  us,  she  had  her 

younger  children  with  her,  about  nine  and  eleven  years  old.  Two  little 
English  children,  who  had  been  playing  in  the  room,  prepared  to  leave  it 
at  bed-tune,  at  the  summons  of  their  nurse,  They  ran  to  their  mother's 
knee,  and  knelt  down,  one  after  the  other,  to  say  their  short  prayers,  for- 
getting that  when  there  were  visitors  it  was  usual  to  say  them  in  the 
nursery.  The  French  children  could  not  understand  what  they  wese 
doing ;  they  stood  transfixed  with  astonishment,  and  one  of  them  broke 
into  a  smothered  laugh.  Their  mother  had  to  explain  to  them  that  the 
little  children  were  saying  prayers — "  An  bon  Dieu,"  she  repeated,  "  vous 
compionea,  mes  eofans— aa  bon  Dieu."  These  children  had  evidently 
never  been  taught  a  prayer  in  their  lives.  All  they  knew  of  worship  was 
the  kneeling  on  a  chair  in  the  church,  listening  to  the  Latin  mast  of  the 


After  the  return  of  tics  lady  to  Douai,  we  went  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  her  house.  On  Sunday,  the  day  following  our  arrival,  her  eldest 
daughter  was  absent  the  whole  morning,  but  about  two  o'clock  she  made 
her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 

*  Where  have  yon  been  V*  inquired  Monsieur  de  L        » 

"  At  school,  papa,"  was  Amelie's  answer.    "  We  had  suck  a  deal  to  eW 

«*  At  school  to-day  !"  I  exclaimed 

"  The  prises  are  to  be  given  to-morrow,"  explained  madame,  "and 
they  are  very  busy." 

•  "The  detain  are  finished/'  added  AmeUe,  "but  the  fancy  work  had 
got  into  arrears.  I  was  up  and  away  at  six  o'clock  ;  no  one  knew  it 
but  mamma,  and  the  servant  who  took  me.  We  have  all  been  working 
like  seamstresses !" 
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.     "OtodgWaP  aspirated  Madame  tie  L- *  '    • 

*'I  had  tiro  whole  flower*  of  my  embroiders  to  do,  and  yon  know  bow 
Jarwe  they  are,  mamma.     But  I  have  got  it  imished." 

Good  gwk—yes!  But  act  a  remonstrance  about  the  sin  of  toiling  en 
the  Sabbath.  And  had  one  been  ventured,  they  would  aot  have  under- 
etood  it..  To  them  it  k  no  sin,  and  they  cannot  comprehend  how  it  eaa 
be  one. 

"Whe±ar#w*te  do  en  tl*  Sunday?"  urged  Madame  deL— -one 
day  that  we  were  deep  in  argument;  "most  we  ait  with  oar  hands 
before  ns  and  do  nothing  ?   I  should  go  to  bed  from  enmtd  before  the  day 

waa  half  over."    And  Madame  de  L 'e  qeestion  was  unanswerable : 

what  eon  they  do  en  the  day  of  vest  ?  They  witt  net  go  to  mass :  they 
dare  not  read  the  Bible.  A  Protestant  EngftshwonMui  might  solace  hep- 
aetf  with  what  are  called  "good  books;"  at  any  rate,,  books  suitable  for 
Sundays;  bat  a  Frenchwoman  knows  not  what  snob  things  are.  So  they 
bare  no  alternative  but  to  embroider,  and  seen  light  novels,  and  gossip, 
and  visit,  just  as  they  do  ail  the  week,  winding  up  die  day  with  a,  visit  to 
the  theatre,  or,  in  the  season,  to  *  masked  ball. 

On  this  same  Sunday  afternoon  that  I  passed  at  Douai,  one  of  those 
street  proeessions  took  place  that  the  Catholics  are  so  fond  of.  It  was 
iiothing'newto  me  5  I  have  seen  plenty  of  them.  What  said  Dr.  Neww 
man  in  that  famous  Birmingham  sermon  of  his?  u  CathoHe  bishops  may 
now  go*  forth  in  Eagfaad  wish  their  crosiers  in  their  hands*  and  children 
dad  m  white  testify  to  the  revivification  of  the  tree  Church."  It  is  pee* 
bably  with  this  view— with  the  hope  that  these  shows  will  eventually  pre- 
vail, that  so  many  thousand  crucifixes,  virgins,  saints,  and  reins,  have  bean 
imported  into  England  since  the  establishment  of  the  "hierarchy." 

I  wish  Dr. ,  Newman  had  witnessed  this  one.  I  do  think,  considering 
he  was  born  and  bred  an  Englishman,  he  would  not  have  found  it  so 
pleasing  to  his  taste,  as  to  care  to  make  it  a  subject  for  the  pulpit.  There 
were  plenty  of  children  clad  in  white,  girls  from  seventeen  downwards : 
giddy,  vain  things !  you  could  see  by  the  sry  glances  shot  from  the  corners 
of  their  eyes,  that  they  thought  more  of  how  their  white  veds  sat,  than  of 
&e  Virgin  Mary  ;  yet,  alas  !  these  children  have  knek,  or  will  kneel,  at 
the  confessional.  There  were  shoals  of  boys  with  their  attendant  freres; 
some  "sisters,"  their  countenances  ghastly  as  their  calico  chin-bands;  and 
no  end  of  priests.  There  was  a  deal  of  chanting,  a  deal  of  kneeling  down 
in  the  streets,  and  praying  and  bowing  before  every  temporarily-elected 
attar  or  ehapeHe;  plenty  of  reHcs  were  borne  along  under  canopies,  teeth, 
nails,  and  the  Mke;  and,  altogether,  a  deal  of  what  the  Catholics  would 
estf  devotion,  and  we  humbug.  Bat  the  portion  of  the  entertainment 
that  I  fear  would  have  given  offence  to  Dr.  Newman's  taste,  as  it  did  to 
mine,  were  the  images.  Images  of  this  saint,  images  of  that ;  St.  John, 
St  Peter,  Sfc  Psju4--I  know  not  how  many  5  the  Virgin  Mary,  several 
times  repeated,  carrying  the  child ;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  wrapped  round 
with  a  lambskin;  and  the  Pope  himself,  or  something'  that  they  said  was 
meant  for  him. 

Now  if  these  saints  and  virgins  were  represented  by  lovely  statues  and 
paintings,  really  beautiful  works  of  art,  there  would  be  nothing  in  them 
to  offend  the  eye  and  the  worldly  taste :  but  you  never— I  fearlessly  and 
truthfully  assert  it — you  never  witnessed  in  all  the  penny  puppet-shows 
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extant,  such  a  wretched  collection  of  figures.  Imagination,  unaided, 
would  never  picture  such.  You  have  observed  the  wooden  heads  in  a 
milliner's  shop,  or,'  if  not,  just  take  a  walk  out  and  contemplate  one  ;  well, 

pared  with  what  some  of  these  wore* .  •  A 
tack  staring  eyes,  and  bread  .red  <eh*nksv 
ispn  skirjr^tbiawta  the  Virgin;  and  tba 
bad  taste.  Another  image*,  a  bead  onij, 
y  on,  a  bare  deal  board-i-a-  iac-simile  of 
les  toppled  ot#r  «v  the  eheafch  of-St. 
pressLoD  .chacaqteiwd  thin  face,:  mtA 
-open  black  <ryee>  and  Dpa^/blaeki  ban* 
of  John  the  Baptist  after  his  decapiia^ 
seemed  to  have  been  fashioned  after  the 
of  Bet  Bouncer  And  country  fattnplrinw 
o  business  to  intrude  themeeives  at  any 
e  to  see. the  Englishman*  that  could  keep 
t  Dr.  Newman,  with  all  his  enthusiasm, 
he  blessed  God  that  these  shews  cod* 

ever,  but  to  what  end?  Surrfy  enough 
ce  aw  impression,  if  you,  men  of  Eag- 
le. The  public  journals  teem  with  .thaa 
[V  but  it  nas  some  comer, devoted  to  it 
ountries  where  it  has  hitherto  flourished* 
What-  says  PuwA,  who  amidst  much  of 
nonsense  pops  out  some  home  truths  s 

"  Freedom  of  action,*  Fool, 
Wouldst  thou  grant  Romish  bigots  r    Freedom,  but 
Freedom  of  prate  and  antics :  Notts  or  Rulr.     ' 

And  there  lies  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Let  the  Catholic  priesthood  be 
free  to  talk  and  declaim  as  they  will— in  the  countries  where  they  have 
f  olong  ruled,  let  them  pursue  their  antics  as  much  as  they  like — let  them, 
collect  relics,  discover  bleeding  statues,  hold  interviews  with  miraculous 
virgins— let  them  persuade  their  followers  that  they  can  absolve  their 
sins,  and  that  the  door  of  heaven  can  only  be  opened  through  his  Holiness 
the  Pope,  but  beware  how  you,  in  your  supineness,  suffer  encroachments 
that  may  bring  back  these  ignorant  sophistries  amongst  you.  There  is  a 
solemn  warning  of  our  Saviour's  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures :  "  No 
man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,,  is  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God."  For  what  will  your  earthly  kingdom  be  fit,  and  what 
fate  will  she  deserve,  if,  after  having  once  resolutely  thrown  off  this  de- 
basing and  delusive  creed,  she  suffer  herself  to  be  reimprisoned  in  its 
toils?  Men  of  England,  bestow  unon  this  subject  the  consideration  it 
demands.  Examine  deliberately  the  storms  and  threatenings  that  are 
scowling  around;  boldly  face  them;  ponder  what  precautions  can  be  exer- 
cised to  repel  them ;  and  oh,  may  the  step  you  take  be  so  wise,  so 
good,  so  effectual,  that  the  Reformed  Faith  shall  again  reign  undisturbed 
m  the  land,  and  your  children  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its  peace  when  you 
shall  be  na  more. 
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V  E»»nr,Ak'4T«ifltta  tot*  the  birttylaee  of  St  Paul,  and  was,'  m  the 
mortis of  the  Ap&stte,  w  n^toahVity/*  'the  coWry  of  which  it  consti- 
tuted the  capital  fe  IHtle  ktaowh  to  Eriglish  readers.  Yet  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  territory;  Iktremely  fertile,  being  'chiefly,  a  vast'  alluvial 
deposit  washed  -by  several  gob&ty1 rivers;  the  Sarus,  the  Pyramus,  the 
Cfdrius, 'tte  Pinarusj  and  other*;  girt  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  on  the 
dthti*  by  a":  r*nj*e  bf  ^uftttfms  fro  lofty  as  even'  in  the  warm  climate  of 
Southern  Asia  Minor  to  fye  ilad  with  snoW  during  A  great  part  of  the 
y*a*4  ami  ti&  rugged  e&io  present  'great  difficulty  of  ingress  or  egress  i 
Cilicia  is  {hus  isolated  as  for  were  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds. 
Hettee  three  several  times  has  the  fate  of  the  world  teen  decided  on  the 
pl&krof  Issu*. '  first,  when  the  ^Greeks  and  Persians  met  there'  under" 
Alesmnder and  Damte ;  secondly,  when  Severus  and  tescennins  Niger 
eajgaged  'there  Sn:  a  Kfe-strfcggte  &r  dominion  i  And  thirdly,  when  Hera- 
clitis  and  OtoSfcoetf  eoritested  there  for  the  superiority  df  the  West  over" 
the  East.  There,  also,  in  the  time  of  Bayazid'  II. x  the  Osmanlis  con- 
tested wfth  the  M*tiiIuW  dynasty  of  Syria  the  empire  of  the  East. 
Three  dine*  tfce'Christidas  or  the  Wfest,  as  they  were  rising  into  power 
xipoti  the  past eiviHtiatiob  of  Greece  and  Rome,  advimceil  to  battle  for  the 
eitipire 'of  thW  Grofett  thWtegh'CJilieiaj  till  fatal  experience  taught  them  to 
take  other  roads.  tXBeife  has,  in  fact,  ever  been  the  highway  and  the, 
fafattfe-fiel<l  between  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West:  Tarsus  was;  also, 
alike  renowned  in  former  times  for  its  commerce  and  its  schools.  Many 
of  the  great  philosophers,,  poefc  a^d;.  physicians  of  ancient  times  were 
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rest  to  this  territory.  The  success  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and 
of  Botta  and  Layard  in  Assyria,  in  restoring  to  us  works  of  ancient  art, 
have  opened  quite  a  new  field  of  research;  and  we  have  now  every  pea- 
son  to  hope  that  the  mounds,  tells,  or  teppehs  of  the  East,  will,  one  after 
another,  be  ransacked  hy  travellers  and  archaeologists,  and  made  to  yield 
up  their  huried  treasures.  The  number  of  these  earth-covered  museums 
is  very  great.  They  existed  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  409  years  B.C. ; 
for  Xenophon  describes  the  Persians,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  retreat- 
ing to  a  tell  or  mound  of  earth  (gelophos),  and  Nimrud,  which  has  since 
been  so  prodigal  to  Layard,  was  a  ruin  at  the  time  of  the  Katabasis  ; 
mounds  of  a  more  or  less  similar  description  are  met  wilh  throughout 
Western  Asia.  These  remarkable  discoveries  of  Mr.  Barker  show  that 
the  mythology  of  Tarsus  was,  as  indeed  might  have  been  anticipated, 
from  what  is  known  of  its  history — its  supposed  Assyrian  origin — its 
mercantile  renown — its  connexion  with  Greece  and  Rome,  and  its  cele- 
brity as  a  school  of  philosophy,  science,  and  religion,  of  such  a  mingled 
character — Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Indian,  Syrian,  Gredk,  and  Roman,  as  to 
possess  quite  a  peculiar  interest,  and  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  progress 
of  mythological  art — an  art  which  Mr.  Payne  Knight  has  justly  observed 
was  idealised  by  a  religion  which  neither  itself  nor  the  art  that  it  engen 
dered,  may  ever  occur  again. 

The  positive  domestic  and  public  deities  (says  the  editor,  in  the  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  "  Lares  and  Penates*)  selected  by  a  country  or  province  and 
its  inhabitants  were,  perhaps,  never  before  so  fully  illustrated  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  remarkable  collection  now  brought  to  light,  discovered  also  in  a  country 
of  great  antiquity,  and  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  the  East,  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  Assyrian  and  Greek  mythology,  and  with  Lycia 
between  Assyrian  and  Greek  art.  The  light  they  may  yet  be  made  to  throw 
upon  these  relations  will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  be  very  considerable, 
and  to  present  a  field  of  investigation  as  yet  almost  untouched. 

The  Assyrians  of  old  recognised  in  the  stars  of  heaven  golden  chariots  ot 
heavenly  hosts.  Zeus  or  Baal,  as  the  most  perfect  leader  of  the  most  perfect 
chariot ,'was  drawn  by  the  finest  and  largest  hones  of  Asia ;  while  the  god  of 
the  sun  had  only  one  single  Nisaean  horse,  or  was  represented  upon  a  winged 
horse,  whose  image  Layard  found  embroidered  upon  the  gasmen*,  of  the  king. 

Like  the  tradition  of  Bellerophon  and  Perseus,  whom,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus the  Persians  declared  to  be  an  Assyrian,  the  designation  of  this  horse 
by  the  name  of  Pegasus  seems  to  be  of  Assyrian  origin,  especially  since  Tarsus, 
whose  inhabitants,  according  to  Dio  Chrysostomus,  worshipped  Perseus, 
together  with  Hercules  or  Sandon  and  the  tridented  Apollo,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  an  Assyrian  king. 

But  although  the  Assyrian  Hercules-Nimrod — Dayyad  "  the  Hunter/* 
or  Sandon,  is  not  found  in  Cilician  art  as  in  Assyrian,  combating  lions 
and  bulls ;  still  we  have  Nisroch  or  Asarac,  the  same  as  Horns  and  Har- 
pocrates,  viewed  as  the  incarnation  of  a  deity  through  a  female  divinity — 
Ashtaroth,  Isis,  or  Mylitta,  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  East,  and 
one  which  in  another  form  has  been  destined  more  than  any  other  to  sway 
mankind.  We  have  the  Hon  of  Hera,  Rhea  or  Cybele ;  Abrerig  riding 
the  Polar  Bear,  the  Indian  Bacchus  carrying  his  Thyrsus,  the  cone  of  the 
pine  borne  by  the  great  eagle-headed,  and  other  Assyrian  divinities  after- 
wards succeeded  by  the  Lotos,  representing  the  same  order  of  ideas ;  we 
have  also  the  Has  Majusi,  or  head  Magus  of  the  Persians,  transmitting  an 
original  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  form,  just  as  Mitfara  affects  the  tranSi- 
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tkm  of  Nergal  to  Apollo ;  we  fare  also  the  Fish  God,  and  other  emblems 
of  rites,  which  Layaid  has  shown  to  have  been  not  unknown  to  the 
A any liana 

In  connexion  with  Syria,  we  have  the  Apollo  of  Tarsus  winged— « 
duster  of  grapes  hanging  on  the  wing,  as  they  hung  round  the  nook  of 
the  images  of  Baal  at  the  great  temple  of  Baalheo — showing  the  Syrian 
cast  of  the  mythology  of  Tonus,  and  identifying  its  Apollo  with  Baal,  at 


■  figure  representing  Apollo  crowned  with  the  symbol  of  fecundity 
—the  Nelumbiuni— comieots  him  with  the  Osiris  of  Egypt* 

In  connexion  also  with  the  mythology  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  long 
hanks  of  the  Nile,  we  have  beautiful  figures  of  Horns,  or  Harpocrates,  son 
of  Isis,  as  well  as  of  Isis  herself,  hearing  the  Lotus  on  her  head ;  heads  of 
bulb,  repfleeentbg  either  Mnevk  or  Apis ;  Anubis  represented  by  the 
dog,  and  Typhon  by  the  hippopotamus;  as  also  the  Axro-Kersiaa 
nsystories  by  toe  crocodile.  We  have,  also,  Fhree  the  hawk,  or  Egyptian 
sun.  Upon  the  connexion  of  Aasarac,  Horus,  and  Harpocrates,  as 
the  incacnation  of  Deity  through  a  female  divinity,  Isis ;  and,  from  the 
abundance  of  youthful  heads  with  the  same  Egyptian  symbol  on  them,  he 
mast  have  bean  one  o£  the  most  popular  divinities  at  Tarsus,  Mr. 
Afamgton  suggests* 

It  may  be  asked,  when  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  resound  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostles,  that  the  long-expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews  was  incar- 
nate, did  the  priests  of  the  old  mythology  bring  out  more  fully  to  popular 
notice,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Christians,  their  ancient  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  son  of  Isis  ?  If  this  policy  was  resorted  to — and  it  would 
seem,  under  the  circumstances,  very  natural— it  would  explain  the  fact  of  the 
representation  of  Horus  being  so  multiplied  at  that  period. 

It  would  be  their  policy  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  wonderful  tales 
respecting  the  birth  ot  the  Messiah  were  but  stolen  from  the  system  of  religion 
maintained  by  them  and  their  fathers,  and  therefore  an  innovation  to  be 
rejected. 

After  the  figures  and  busts  which  record  the  prevalence  of  the  Isiac 

worship,  which  divided  with  that  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  the  Samian 

Juno,  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  the  Pantheism  of  Asia  Minor,  and  two 

other  very  interesting  and  remarkable  deities — the  Phrygian  Atys  and 

Cybele— the  latter  turreted  to  represent  the  city  of  Tarsus;  we  have 

numerous  examples  of  the  usual  Hellenic  divinities  of  Olympus,  such  aa 

Ghronos,  or  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Hero,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  under 

various  forms.    Of  the  Delian  deities,  Apollo  and  Diana,  figures  are  more 

rare,  but  very  instructive.    Among  the  demi-gods,  we  have  Bacchus,  Pan, 

the  Sileni  and  Bacchantes,   Hercules,  JEsculapius,   Victory,  Sonmus, 

Perseus,  Adonis,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects,  favourites  in  plastic  art. 

1     — ^— 1--ly  noticed  some  remarkable  illustrations 

being  Bayed  alive;  of  that  of  Leander, 

Log ;  of  the  stories  of  Arion,  of  Taoooop, 

host  of  Sybils,  dolphins  and  their  ridaxs, 

tags,  as  distinguished  from  Dti,  we  have 
lercules;  of  Othq,  or  Titus,  of  Domi- 
Iso  a  head  of  Messalina ;  and  heads  of 
re  seen  on  the  coins  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
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Titos  and  Domitia ;  the  head  of  a  lady  with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  of  a 
priest  with  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  and  the  apotheoses  of  innumerable 
dead  children.  Mr.  Birch,  an  excellent  anthorijty,  says,  that  in  style  of 
art  many  of  these  figures-  are*  of  exquisite  taste  and  feeling,  some  the 
most  charming  fragments  of  terra-cotta  whfcb  he  ham,  overseen. 

Among  what  may  be  termed  curiosities  of  art,  are  the  miniature  figures 
of  Magi  bearded,  and  dressed  in  qlose  round  cloaks,  with  hoods  like 
monks.  Some  of  these  have  Tartar  features,  and  exactly  resemble 
Bhuddist  bonzes  and  fakirs  from' India!  Also  heads  of  monsters  and 
idiots,  who  appear  to  hay©  tan  cwisecrated  <  by  die'  Oiltctans;  as  we  ^ee 
such  unfortunate  beings,  still  Rooked  upon  in  theiEast  at  urider  the  ^special* 


oiganj  and  another  musical,  instrument;  with  a  box  blown  into  by  bellows 
— the  only  lqnpwn  link,  Mr.  Abingdon  remarks,  connecting  the  orgtti* 
with  the  Paodean  Syrinx./        •  »  :• 

We  have,  lastly,  images  of  the  lower  human  jaw,  the  ground  within 
which  is  modelled  to  represent  flames,  jusfl  as  Tartarus  is  represented  by  tike 
early  painters  of  Church  legends,  as  the  wide  ^wmoggasworVmottJtteY 
belching  out  fire  and  flames. ,  We  tave,1  akey  among  minor  curfoeifie*,  a 
vast  collection  of  horse*'  legs,  evidently  used  ae  votive  offertagSy  netfer  • 
having  been  attached  to  a perftqt, figure,*  anA^biahiwe  been  supposed ' 
to  have  been  presented  to  Apollo,  as]  patron  ^of  horses^  but  which  <rVdm 
theirabundance  may  with  greater  probability  bfc  astocw(ted  with  itbeefory 
of  the  foundation  of  Tarsus  by  BeUerop hw,  whfen  fanned  there  hy  Pe- 
gasus, stung,  Pindar  tells  us,  by  a  gad-fly,  and  who  left  the  mark  of- bis 
hoof,  or  foot,  in  the  ground,  whence  the  name  of  the  city.  The  story  is 
especially  told  by  Dionysius  in  his  "  Periegesb,  ou  Survey  of  the  WotMf* 

Tectuous  Cyonus,  thwogh  1Ws«V  centre  flowing,  '  '      '  ' 

Well-built  Tarsue  r  whei*  once  most  truly  fegasos  '     '    ' 

Placed  its  foot  i<  leaving  it7 thus  a'nasae.u  There  \wac  • ' ' 

That  Jupiter  caused  the  frll  <>f  BeJUtropUen;  ■      ■;     .    -r  ••%.-.  .< 
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' '  ■  |(    ;;-  wri-AT  f ftpv  say,  i$  pajsu& .  .■.'*.'■ 

Br  t*t*  •  Gbtevalier  Alcibiai>e  de  la  Blaoue/ 

"  U     THE  ORDRE  DC  JOUR. 

.  Some  fourteen  jnonchsag*,  Lotas  Napofom  Bonaparte,  then  Resident 
of  tha  French  iRepublio,  began*  to  Ihink,  mote  seriously  than  ever,  of 
making1  himself  Emperor  of  France. 
-  Under  the  terribly  critical  cfreumstaneeii 
tta  end  of  1&&1,  tins  wredominating  id 
darelonmcnt.  .  He  well  anew,  and  the  wl 
ho  did  not  at  onoe  contrite  to  make  hit 
AaaeinUy«  which  «ai  puling*  and  tearin 
veracity  and  achamtwunt  *X  the  unfort 
would  naartage,  before  very  Jong,  to  make 
victim. 

»H*  saw  ahead,  jm  one  side,  the  danger 
which  are  not  ower-bewitching  (partioula 
experience  of  French  prisons);  and  on 
Ha  saw  this,  lie  ,oaled*ted  the  merits  of 
chose  the  throne ;,  lie  did,  indeed ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  I  should 
nofc require  a  very  protracted  meditation  to  induce'  me  to  adopt  the  same 
course. 

Then,  however,  came  a  small  difficulty.  He  had  determined  to  have 
the  throne,  and,  with  an  iron  character  like  his,  desire  is  almost  synonymous 
with  possession ;  still,  there  was  a  difficulty.  He  had  determined  to  have 
the  crown ;  but  how  waa  he  to  get  it  ? 

Whenever  I  want  anything  (which  I  do  remarkably  often),  I  ask 
myself  the  same  question  :  u  How  am  I  to  get  it  ?"  I  wish  I  could  always 
answer  it  as  simply  and  as  brilliantly  as  Louis  Napoleon  did  his  question 
on  the  2nd  of  December*  1851. 

All  the  world  knows  that,  on  the  evening  before  that  memorable  day, 
a  large  soiree  waa  given  at  the  Elysee. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  charming  and  incredible  ease  which 
the  President  displayed  that  night.     Never  before  had  he  been  so  gracious, 
and  so  perfectly  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  his  guests. 
During  the  evening  he  met  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  asked  him  carelessly : 
"  Well,  De  Letaeps,  what's  the  news  ?" 
"  Why,  monseigneur,  there  are  sad  rumours  going  abroad  !* 
"  About  me  ?" 
"Yea." 

"  And,  pray,  what  do  they  say  ?" 

"  Oh !  many  things. ;  but  indeed  they  have  all  but  one  and  the  same 
meaning — they  accuse  you  of  preparing  a  coup  oTitat." 
He  coolly  put  his  arm  under  M.  de  Lessens',  and  drawing  him  gently 
March — vol.  xcvn.  no,  ccclxxxvu.  2a 
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towards  a  lustre  in  foil  blaze,  he  wheeled  quickly  round,  with  the  light 
pouring  oyer  his  face,  and  said  : 

"De  Lesseps,  do  I  look  like  an  honest  man  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  you  do." 

"  Do  you  also  suspect  me  of  preparing  a  coup  (Mat  P* 

«  Indeed  I  do  not." 

"  Thank  you,  De  Lesseps,  I  will  be  sure  to  remember  that;  it  is  kind 
of  you."  *  ' 

And  the  honourable  man  who  had  just  conversed  with  the  President, 
whatever  he'might  have  thought  before,  retired  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  imprisoned,  shot,  or  quartered,  before  fee 
would  consent  to  break  his  solemn  engagements  to  the  country. 

Yet,  it  so  happened  that  on  that  very  morning  the  President  had 
settled  with  General  de  3t  Arnaud,  the  Minister  of  War,  the  details  of 
all  the  arrangements  which  he  was  to  carry  into  execution  the  neat 
day. 

St  Arnaud  had  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  orders  he  receive^ 
and  when  the  whole  project  was  fairly  before  hfcn,  he  asked, 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  and  how  are  these  plans  to  be  worked  out?" 

**  By  the  army,  to  be  sure,  commanded  by  you." 

u  Very  good ;  I  understand  all  that ;  every  regiment,  every  battalion, 
every  troop  will  be  in  the  right  place ;  all  that  is  perfectly  roreseenj 
haven't  we  all  Changarnier's  plans  about  it?  But  in  case  of  a  fevfe  e& 
Bouchers  in  favour  of  the  Assembly,  which  indeed  must  be  expected- " 

"  Why,  fire  on  them,  of  course — shoot  them— bayonet  them." 

"  But  should  a  whole  quartier  rise  up,  and — — * 

u  Shoot  them,  too — run  them  through — blow   the  whole    qtnrtier 

»p — " 

"  And  supposing  the  whole  of  Paris  to  rise  and  join  in  the  dance  ?" 

"  In  that  case  you  march  out  your  troops,  lodge  them  in  the  forte, 
and  bombard  Paris  till  not  a  stone  is  left  standing  ;  I  won't  be  resisted; 
and  these  Parisians  will  at  last  receive  the  lesson  they  so  richly  deserve, 
m  teach  it  them !" 

St.  Arnaud  bowed  his  assent,  but  before  he  answered,  indulged  hi  a 
moment's  thought.  The  orders  he  had  received  were  distinct  enough, 
but  he  was  far  too  sharp  to  be  content  with  them,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  meitre  Us  points  sur  les  i>  so  he  observed : 

"  But,  monseigneur,  your  imperial  highness  must  understand  that  I  can- 
not accept  of  such  orders  as  these  viva  voce.  They  must  be  written,  and 
they  must  be  signed." 

"  Nonsense  !  you  comprehend  fully  as  well  as  I  do,  St.  Arnaud,  that 
these  orders  are  precisely  of  the  kind  that  can  never  be  written." 

"  And  yet,  monseigneur,  without  a  written  order  not  a  step  can  I 
take." 

"  Nonsense ! — you  forsake  me  in  spite  of  all  your  engagements,  and 
you  decline  to  obey  my  orders  at  the  very  moment  of  need! 

"  Pardon  me,  monseigneur,  but  only  write  them  for  me,  and  I  swear 
that  they  shall  be  implicitly  executed ;  but  I  just  as  solemnly  protest  that 
without  your  written  orders  I  do  nothing  " 

"  WeH,  come,  since  you  are  so  obstinate,  I  will  give  you  a  written 
ordre  dujour.     I  will  entrust  it  to  your  honour." 
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The,  ctdW  was  written,  and  given  Jo  ,£}t  ArnaqcL  We  all  know  how 
he  obeyed  it 

Soon  there  came  a  time  when  the  Emperor,  as  he  had  then  become, 
began  to  wish  to  get  back  this  lettre  malenccmtreuse.  It  way  an  awkward 
document  to  leave  in  other  hands,  and  the  imperial  mind  decided  that  St. 
Arnaud  should  not  any  longer  keep  it. 

Even  imperial  wishes  are,  however,  sometimes  ineffective;  and  so  it 
happened  now.  Whenever  St  Arnaud  was  requested  to  return  the 
'« ordre  da  jour  du  deux  Dgcembre,"  he  protested,  with  deep  regret,  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  keeping,  that  it  was  far  too  important  a  paper  to 
be  risked  in  Paris,  and  that  he  had  consequently  placed  it  some  time  be- 
fore "  en  lieu  *ur«"  somewhere  in  England,  America,  or  China.  4" 

Time  went  on,  but  the  Emperor  could  not  get  the  letter.  He  didn't 
like  to  grow  violent  about  it,  so  he  was  forced  to  bide  his  time.  It  came 
at  kit 

A  few  months  ago  St  Arnaud  lost  some  30,000/.  in  unlucky  specula- 
tions on  the  Bourse.  It  was  not  quite  convenient  to  him  to  pay  so  large 
a  sum,  and  an  outcry  was  at  once  made  by  the  agents  through  whom  he 
had  lost 

The  report  soon  reached  the  Emperor,  who  stroked  his  imperial  beard, 
and  stated  internally  at  having  pinned  the  crafty  general  at  last. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  "  conseil  des  ministres,"  and  the  Emperor 
took  the  opportunity  to  say  to  St.  Arnaud,  before  all  his  colleagues : 

"  Monsieur*  I  hear  that  you  have  lost  a  large  sum  in  gambling  at  the 
Bourse,  and  cannot  pay  it    Is  it  so  ?" 

St.  Arnaud  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  assured  the  Emperor  that  he 
was  deeply  distressed — that  he  fully  felt  the  disgrace  of  such  a  position 
— but  he  really  could  not  pay,  as  he  had  not  the  means  to  meet  so  heavy 
a  loss. 

"  WeU,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  ^our  annoyance ; 
I  appreciate  your  feelings,  which  of  course  are  very  painful ;  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  help  you.    Just  step  into  this  window  with  me." 

St.  Arnaud  followed  his  master  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  these 
was  told  2 

"  Send  me  back  the  ordre  dujour,  and  I  nay  your  losses." 

The  ordre  was  returned  to  the  Emperor  that  night,  proving  thereby 
that  it  was  not  in  China. 

II. 

THE  KABMACtt  ABB  THE  VTttTATFRft. 

Nearly  all  Europe  is  by  this  time  aware  that  the  present  Emperor 
of  France  has  been  gifted  by  nature  with  very  powerful  and  diversified 
faculties ;  and  that  his  admiration  for  the  bewitching  attractions  of  an 
imperial  crown  is  well-nigh  surpassed  by  his  cutte  for  charms  of  a  totally 
different  order. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  strange  that  when  his  eyes  had  once  rested  on 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  lady  who  is  now  his  wife,  the  fire  of  love 
should  be  instantaneously  kindled  in  his  heart  But  the  Emperor  had 
to  deal  with  a  haughty  Spanish  maiden,  till  then  utterly  insensible  to  all 
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manly  charms,  and  systematically  and  determinedly  a*et»  ta  the  fweet 

mysteries  of  love.  *,    . 

A  crown,  however,  is  at  bribe  too  gorgeous  tei  be  refused ;  *flA  phen 
the  impenal  diadem  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the-  beautiful  countessyithe 
barriers  of  he*  superb  heart  were  pilled  down,  and  she  at  last  con* 
sented  to  become  what'  she  had  so  long  coetdniptuoesly  refused4— ft 
wife.  ■   -  ■■  •'-.:',       ,    ;      t     « - 

The  Emperor's  difficulties  were  not  yet  «11  got  over.  He  had  won 
his  bride,  and  that  (in  this  case)  was  a. prodigious  triumph ;  but  he  ha4 
bow  to  lay  this:  cmtp  de  tett,  coup  dk  caw,  &4p  </$— whatever you  like 
to  call  it— before  his  minister*  end  the  nation* 

A  council  was  summoned.  The  hour  armed,  and  with  it  the  miniat 
ten,  who,  as  ministers  (as  well  as  ©the*  people)  always  4o  under  .such 
circumstances,  gossiped  round  the  green, table  till  their  master  came..*. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  doors  wane  thtowa  open,  and  the  "  hniaaie|gf 
announced***  •  ,    +    /.  *„ 

"  I/Empereur."  ,  \    ,  4  *   „. 

;  Louis  Natneleen  walked  straight  to  hi*  armrcbair;  his  step  was  -firm 
and  steady,  his  countenance,  as  usual,  calm,  placid,  and  impassible* 

•  ••  Gentlemen,  he  seated r       .*   -t  ^  ,.        // 
This  first  morement  once  executed  to  the*  general  satisfaction,  am} 

every  ear  being  benVou  most, religious  attention,,  tyis  majesty  opened  i»is 
imperial  lips,  and  said: 

u  Gentlemen  !~We  have  over  and  ever  again  been  entreated,  indeed 
most  urgently  pressed,  by  numerous  and  attached  fiends,  at  ihe  head  ef 
whom  we  very  confidently  place  you,  to  give  to  our  government  a  new  and 
powerful  source  of  security  and  stability  by  choosing  a  spouse,  ,by  wfopm, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  may  hope  for  posterity*  .   , 

•  "  Wears  hapf>y  this  day  to  have  to  inform  youftha*  wehave,  at  lasfc 
<*net  with  the  oerson  we  had  vainly  sought for  so  long  a  time,  ■  She  is,*/ 
almostf  royal  blood  9  of  the  purest  and  mo£t  elevated  cjiaraqtexiof  unr 
rivalled  beauty ;  and  she  possesses,  personal  aeoeiuplwhin$njte  and  talents 
of  the  highest  order.  .  We  speak  of  the  CmjUitess  Theba  de  Montrjo. 

"  We  simply  add,  gentlemen,  that  our  resolution  on  this,  subjest  is 
irrevocably  fixed,  and  we  desire  that  you  will,  at  once,  take  the  necessary 
measure*  to  make  the  country  acquainted  with  it,  in  the  most  desirable 
manner,  and  with  the  shortest  possible  delay."  ,  .,,,  , 

•  Then  his  majesty  quietly  rose,  walked  oooljy  and  unopncexnedly  *o  a 
window,  drew  his  cigar-case  from  his  pocket,  carefully  selected  a  lam 
regaHa,  very  deliberately  lighted  it,  and  proceeded  to  smoke,  with  the 
mc«t  obvious  contentment  9  taking  at  tbe.same  lime  a.pleasa^t  aurjeyo/ 
the  landscape,  as  if  he  beheld  it  for  the  very  first  time  .in  hi*  life-  . 

The  unfortunate  ministers  sat  bewildered  .round  the  table,  staring  at 
each  other  with  expanded  e^es  efcd  nostrils,  and  elevated  eyebrows  ;\  hut 
'with  spirits  of  a  very  opposite  shape*  ,  .   ^ 

After  a  few  moments  of  aUehoe,  they  spontaneously,  but.  noiselessly,  got 
Up,  and,  one  by  one,  proceeded  on  tip-toe  $0  another  window,  at  .tip 
remotest  possible  borne?  of  the  room*.  ,.:..■ 

A  fresh  but  equally  useless  contemplation  of  each  other's  features,  then 
took  place. 

"  Pretty  mess,  this  l9r  whispered  Foreign  Affairs. 
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V  Ah  !*  said  War  Office,  "  and  pray  how  will  you  help  it?" 
'    **riatt !  I  \'*  gasped1'  FettigvAffiurr  and  finance*  together. 
4  ^THnVei^taatioh  Hoi  ap^asing  sufficiently  illustrative  in. so  distressing 
sitf  emergency;'  they' all  again  collapsed  «to  the  sueajce  of  mote  despair* 
taiafn£  and'itn^n|f  the^ 

"Come,  come,"  ejaculated  War  Office  at  last,  "this  looks  rather  too 
fbofisfcifrjtropoWtofc&d'M/dc  Persigm%  who  is  all  powerful  with  the 
finipero*,  to  sky  that,  «  we  ate  taken  by  surprise,  we  beg  a  delay  of 
twetrtytfdur  fcc4&toeiiebto  us  to>  consult*  tflgetheiv«nd  to  prepare  and 
offer  such  observations  to  his  majesty  as  ?  the  great  smpontaie*  of  the  ease 
4^'itattire?9''*  '•'  "  •:■■•'.  -  -  i 
{i  **Qtt^^gkr  wasth^tmapkB«i8*eply/ 

A  titnid  concert  of  suppressed  dry  coughs  awoke  the  attention  of 
fc-As  Fersigriy,'  whe  alone1  nad  reaahied  at  the  green  table*  fully  aware 
of  the  total  uselessness  of  any  attempt  to  alter  the  imperial  decision;  and 
he  was  beckoned  to  the  group. 

'  M/tffc  Persigny  very  relnetaudy  obeyed  the  signal  v  as-  he  had  firmly 
resolredk  nd  way  Ho  Jneddle  with  go  delicate  a  question. 

When  he  learnt,  however,  the  very  harmless,  and  inoffensive  nature  of 
fife  communication  wbitih  his  colleagues  desired  him  so  make,  he  complied 
with  their  general  request^  and  glkled  away  with  discreet  steps  towacds 
the  imperial  position. 

'  Alf'his  approach  the1  Emperor  turned  round,  and,  directly  he  saw  who 
it  was,  pulled  out  hb  case  againy  and  presented  it  to  M.  de  Persigny*  - 
tn*Ch^,  Persigny?"    • 

(  3Mt.de  Persipy  could  tfet  bat  accept  so  hospitable  an  offer,  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  explain  how  the  council  of  smnistera,  taken  by  surprise, 
stat  mher'chcrfbuiHfed  bt  t^e  suddenness,  net  te  say  the  extraordinary 
nature,  "of  a  communication  so  totally  in  'contradiction  to  the  customs 
and  antique  traditions  of  the  court  of  France,  begged  to  be  allowed 
twenty  ifour  hours'"  reflection  on  the  most  important  subject  so  suddenly 
brougfofc 'before  them,  to  enable  them  to  prepare7  an  ensemble  dt  repri- 
MeiUatfons,  which,  they  hoped;  might4  mitigate  the  resolve  of  his  ma- 
jesty.   ■  •    i  •    -  i        ■  '  ..  ii      • 

"Persifcny,  you  don't  stacker  said  Louis  Napoleon,  coolly  offering 
him  a  light 

1  fid7,  Persigny  d?d  smoke,  imitating  in  the  moat  awkward  silence  his 
masier-frieodV  incredibly  persevering  admiration  of  the  landscape. 

Ithen  the  two  cigars  were  finished;  hfe  majesty  twice  more  proceeded 
tothe  green  table,  took  his  seat,  and  desired  his  councillors  to  do  the 
same,  saving  gently,       ' 

*  Messieurs,  la  seance  est  ottverte'!* 
*l  The  ministers  began  to  display  their  fapersy  fumbling  at  them  with 
particular  embarrassment,  not  knowing  what  was  te  cone  next*  but 
^tourtfgtag  hi  their  hearts  a  fiint  h6pe  that  the  Emperor  might  have 
altered  his  decision,  of  that  he  was  going,  at  least,  to  say  something  on 
the  subject,  which  in  their  present  embatra*  might  afford  them  a  sort  of 
consolation. 

But,  oh  vanity  of  human  hopes !    After  a  few  minutes  of  these 
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pleasant  anticipations,  Napoleon  III.  deliberately  rose,  and  leaning  over 
the  table,  with  his  hands  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  taking  a  firm, 
but  gentle  survey  of  the  bewildered  countenances  of  his  advisers,  said : 
"Messieurs,  la  seance  est  levee !"  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 


ra. 

US  DKUX  POETSLPEU1U.ES. 

The  following  facts  occurred,  of  course,  in  times  previous  to  file  meet- 
ing of  the  Emperor  with  the  beauty  who  now  so  deservedly  absorbs  the 
whole  of  his  devotion. 

His  majesty  had  been  constantly  hearing,  in  the  intimate  circle  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  marvellous  accounts  about  die  grace,  elegance,  and  wit 
of  a  young  actress,  whose  charms  were  making  the  rapid  fortune  of  the 
theatre  where  she  was  engaged. 

So  that,  de  "guerre  lasse,"  one  fine  evening,  away  went  the  Emperor 
incog,  to  die  said  theatre,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  aide-de-camp,  an 

was  the  young  actress's  real  Mcheval 
rave  unequivocal  signs  of  his  admira- 
o  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  the 
inter. 

elioious ;  there  was  a  beaming  sunshine 
»  meet  bewitching  fashion  over  her. 
ip  left  the  box,  bent  his  steps  to  the 
tvuksseSy  begged  a  minute's  conversation  with  die  lady,  and  informed 
her  that  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  present  incog,  at  the  theatre, 
charmed  with  her  beauty  and  accomplished  performance,  would  feel  par- 
fjeularly  gratified  by  her  society  that  evening  at  a  tcte-a-t&te  supper. 

The  young  lady  said  nothing ;  her  emotion  was  too  great  What 
could  she  say  ?  She  smiled  her  consent  I  was  going  to  say  she  blushed 
it ;  but  no,  she  did  not.  I  dare  say  she  tried  it,  but  she  had  lost  die 
habit     She  was  out  of  practice. 

Next  morning  the  Emperor  repeated  the  expression  of  his  admiration, 
and  gave  his  fareweH  to  the  syren,  with  the  assurance  that  u  l'Emperetir 
samit  reconnaissant  1" 

le-de-camp  was  sent  for*  and 
ing  him, 
and  offer  this  portefitnUe  as 

II  proceed  to  M. ,  and 

m  of  my  appreciation  of,  and 
;  and  you  will  cleverly  give 
there.    You  understand  the 

_.r 

'  Perfectly,  sire," 

"  Then,  go." 

The  aide-de-camp  bowed  himself  out,  went  straight  to  die  young 
actress,  presented  her  with  the  portefeuille  on  the  behalf  of  his  master, 
and  then,  after  bestowing  upon  her  sundry  agnesh\e/adaises  on  his  own 
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account,  drove  on  to  the  house  of  Ihe  gentleman  to  whom  the  second 
portefeuille  waa  destined. 

This  individual  being  of  a  more  business-like  nature,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  portefeuille  at  once  opened  it,  and  after  examining  its  con- 
tents, turned  indignantly  towards  the  messenger,  and  said : 

*  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  I  confess  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  his  majesty's  message.  Pray  be  good  enough  to 
lay  at  his  feet  the  expression  of  my  profound  respect,  and  assure  him 
that,  thanks  to  Heaven !  I  am  not  yet  quite  a  beggar." 

So  saying,  he  returned  the  portefeuille  to  the  astonished  colonel,  who 
retired  not  over-satisfied  with  the  issue  of  this  second  message,  and 
betook  himself  forthwith  to  his  master's  cabinet 

u  Well,  colonel,"  eaid  the  Emperor,  "  you  have  done  the  thing?  Is 
it  all  right  ?" 

"  Why,  sire,  my  first  message  was  got  over  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.  The  young  lady  received  the  portefeuille  with  due  grati- 
tude, and  her  delicacy  was  quite  touching,  for  she  actually  refrained 
from  opening  it  in  my  presence,  however  great  her  curiosity  may  have 
been.     She  is  a  niee  girl,  indeed — very  much  so." 

"And  M. ,  what  does  he  say  ?  Did  he  display  the  same  dis- 
cretion, and  the  same  total  absence  ot  curiosity?*' 

"  By  no  means,  sire ;  on  the  contrary,  he  opened  the  portefeuille  die 
moment  I  gave  it  to  him,  looked  particularly  displeased,  and  at  once 
returned  it  to  me,  requesting  me  to  offer  to  your  majesty  every  possible 
expression  of  his  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  to  give  you  the  pleasant 
assurance  that,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  as  yet  reduced  to 

beggary" 

"  Now,  what?  what  do  you  mean?  There  is  some  confounded  mistake 
here,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  hurried  tone,  as  he  snatched  the  rejected 
portefeuille  from  the  hands  of  the  bewildered  aide-de-camp. 

"  Yes!  and  a  pretty  considerable  mess  you  have  made  of  it,  colonel," 
added  he,  opening  it.  "  You  have  sauti  le  coup  with  a  vengeance. 
You  have  presented  the  girl  with  the  trifling  sum  of  35,000  francs,  and 
my  useful  political  agent  with  a  500  franc  note.  I  am  truly  obKged  to 
your  skill  in  delivering  messages ;  you  are  just  the  fellow  for  a  difficult 
embasp"  " 

The 
carpet 
once  a 

«M 
your  i 
pear  t 
error, 
most  e 
him." 

"  Well,  then,  go  at  once,*'  said  the  Emperor,  rather  quieted  by  the  ease 
of  the  colonel;  "  but  return  here  direct  from  the  girl's;  I  shah4  want  to 
bear  the  result." 

Away  bolted  the  colonel ;  he  jumped  once  more  into  the  imperial  car- 
riage, drove  hack  to  the  lady's  door,  rang  with  a  beating  heart,  and  en- 
tered.    His  rapid  glance  flew  in  one  second  round  the  room.    May 
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Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mars,  but  eapeciaJly^  Vegas?  be.  frjasjed.  There- we* 
the  portefeuille  apparently  untouched,  in  exactly  the  position  where  he 
had  seen  the  actress  deposit  it  half  an  hour  before,  amidst  a  oerejees  heap 
of  lace,  jewels,  and  gloves.  No  doubt  all  was  right.  The.  girl,  with  tone 
artistic  contempt  for  money,  and  carried  off  by  the  much  wre  iflspojvtaat 
contemplation1  of  a  new  evening  costume,  had  not  even,  looked  *t  it,  "  She 
is  a  real  treasure,"  thought  the  colonel;  "  I  positively  must  make  Iowa  to 
her  myself 

a  Mademoiselle."    said   he.   "nardon  me   thia  second  intruaiao:    haL 


u  Well,"  said  the  monarch,  turning  sharply  round*  {witji  hal^kaitted 
eyebrows,  "what  news?"  ../-;.. 

^  (Colonel  respectfully  presenting  the  recovered  jtwr/^wiTfej^nd  ehuek- 
ling  with  selfcinterior  contentment)  .,,,», 

"  I  told  your  majesty  I  was  anxe  of  the  girl.  .  She  i*  *  rate  weMute ; 
quite  a  heroine !  There  was  the  porUfouille  whew  * V*  had.  laid  it  down 
half  an  hour  before ;  she  had  never  even  touched  ifc". 

**  Then,"  said  the  Emperor,  very  coolly  putting  down,  the  p&rttfeniUe, 
which  he  bad  quietly  opened— ~  "  then  she  is,.*  natural  daughter  of 
Robert  Houdn/s,  for  without  touching  it  she  has  emptied  itt  Smart  giii 
that,  but  rather  dear !"  ,      ,  .,  ,    /M  ,  ...  \\  • 

•.  .V.   •:       ■   ■  •   '  1V  ...:•..;•«■•     -.-.  '      • 

THB  JEWEL-BAGS. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  was  certainly  bqm  tOi  he  an  absolute 
monarch,  a  real  autocrat.  What  he  did  the  other  day  with  thef  jewel- 
bass  would  prove  it,  e*en  if  nothing  else  did.    [■,.*„ 

The  jewels  of  the  crown  of  France  are  kept  at .  the  Hfttei  .-o£  the 
Finances,  with  many  other  precious  articles,  in  an  apartment  prepared  and 
arranged  for  their  especial  protection.  They  are,  contain**!  lafour  krg* 
leather-bags,  of  the  size  of  flour-sacks,  and  are  committed  to. the/ car* *f 
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a  most  trusty  guardian  of  Htm  "name  of  Thomas,  who  is,  of  course,  per- 
sotlfcHir  answerable  for  theteL  A  yery  few  days  before  the  marriage, 
M,  Tnomras  was  sent  for  by  his  tnajestyi  and  was  duly  ushered  into  Sift, 
imperial  preserice. 

J*  M.  Thomas,  I  believe  you  bftve  the  charge  of  the  crowq  jewels  ?',* 

>^  Please  yottr  majesty,  I  hate.*' 

•"  I  tmderstarid  thai  they  are  contained  m  four  leather-bags  of  large 
dimensions  ?'*  ,  , 


*♦  Very  geod,M«  Thomas,"  saya Napoleon;  u  I  like  your  punctuality 
— cela  suffit — you  may  retire." 

^*  But*  aire/'  exclaims  the  unfortunate  Thomas  (now  reaHy  at  bay,  and 
carried  out  of  all  his  retranchements  by  'the  intensity  of  his  despair), 
*f  bik*r  ffte  to  represent  ta  your  majesty  that  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  totally  without  any  precedent,  atid  permit  me  to  entreat  your 
majesty  to  give  me,  at  least,  a  receipt  for— 

"  Pcoh  I  nonsense,  man!  »*  necessity  at'  all  »fbr/  it-— am  I  not  the 
master?  and  does  not  the  constitution  give  me  the  free  and  entire  admi- 
nistration of  all  that  belongs  to  the  crown  ?    Good  night  T 

"  But,  sire,  allow  me  to  entreat  your  majesty  not  to  act  thus.  Pray, 
let  me  assure  you,  that  these  bags  are  never  moved  without  an  inventory 
of  their  contents  being  made,  and  signed  by  the  prince  who  issues  the 
order  for  their  removal."  ,  ■■   .'i: 

"  Much  too  long  ;  I  can't  wait ;  I  must  have  them  n/>w." 

"Please  your  majesty, the-  inventory-is  ready  made.  1  have  it  with 
mk     Here  it  ie."  '  »■    •  •  --    ■'' 

"  Bless  the  man!  why  donVyott  Speak  Aen?  C6mV  out  with  it — 
ttwtt  is  bustoess-ttke.*  .      .    o        i      . 

And  approaching  a  table,  and  taking  up  a  pen,  without  even  looking 
atvtbe  contents  of  the  paper,  be  added  his  signature  at  the  place  pointed 
c«t  by  M>  Thomas* 
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"There!  I  hope  you  are  pleased  ?" 

The  poor  old  gentleman,  sot  exactly  pleased,  but  cenaidetablj  re- 
Hered,  retired ;  but  not  quickly  enough  to  escape  a  sight  which  made 
his  financial  brain  whirl  round  with  horror* 

He  saw  the  padlocks  thrown  off,  and  the  bags  opened,  and  at  the 
same  moment  two  fair  ladies  came  laughing  through  the  doorway  of  an 
inner  room:  they  were  the  Princess  Mathflde  and  the. Countess  Theba 
de  Montijo. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared,  the  Emperor  made  a  sign  to  two  stout 
wiets-de-pied ;  the  bags  were  overturned,  and  their  danhng  contents 
spread  in  an  instant  on  the  carpet.  The  Emperor,  turning  round  and 
pointing  to  the  floor,  exclaimed— 

u  Choisissez,  mesdames !" 

That  was  how  the  jewels  of  the  bride  and  her  fair  cousin  were  so 
lustrous  on  the  inarriage*day,  although  the  gorgeous  present  of  the 
Town  cf  Paris  had  been  refused. 


ATALA  AND  CHACTAS- 

BT  W.  BRAILSFORD. 


Atala  appuyoit  une  de  ses  mains  tar  men  epaale,  *t  eomme  deux  cygnei 
Toyageura  nous  traversons  ces  ondes  solitaires. — Chatbaubbiahd. 

Thus  ever  o'er  life's  misty  sea 

Clings  the  sweet  loving  to  the  loved ; 
Thus  ever  in  sweet  constancy 

.Love's  changeless  nature  test  it  proved. 
Thus  ever  let  the  storms  assail, 

Strong  adverse  winds  with  fury  rage. 
Love  most  is  proof  amidst  the  gale, 

In  every  clime,  in  evesy  age. 
Along  the  unknown  waves  they  glide, 

The  loved  one  and  his  trusting  bride. 

On,  on  they  float,  by  love's  art  blest, 

Sustained  by  truth,  and  true  for  ever  i 
Two  fond  hearts  by  no  cares  depreet, 

And  loving  most  where  death  may  sever. 
And  where  the  swan's  soft  nest  is  made, 

Where  roving  birds  are  freely  singing; 
Where  faithful  troth  was  ne'er  betrayed, 

And  golden  blotaoms  aye  are  springing ; 
On,  on  they  wend  their  dream-like  path, 

From  ills,  from  woes,  and  worldly  scath. 
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The  drooping  willows  as  they  pass 

Are  mwfrcttt  wHh  leafy  sighs, 
And  gentle  echoes  from  the  grass 

Spring  like  Hope's  cheering  harmonies. 
Ah !  what  were  fate  orgrief  to  them, 

Or  clouds  that  o'er  their  union  hover? 
Love's  armour  and  his  diadem 

Their  faithfulness  and  trust  will  cover. 
Love  will  not  fail,  or  fall  away 

As  the  frail  flowerets  of  a  day. 

They  cannot  sing,  Life  seed*  tone    • 

Too  potent  in  its  sense  for  song  5 
Their  past  a  keen  Reality 

To  which  no  words  of  theirs  belong. 
Tet  oft  they  smile  to  think  how  light 

And  small  their  need  of  earthly  place ; 
How  Faith,  with  golden  visions  bright, 

Their  human  sorrows  can  efface. 
Ah!  what -to  them  were  feme,  or  state, 

Or  wealth,  if  each  were  desolate? 

Still  on  they  float  by  glen  and  dale, 

As  monarchs  of  the  flowing  stream ; 
And  not  a  voice  on  lea  of  vale 

Distracts  the  magjc  of  their  dream. 
The  sunbeams  through  the  branches  steal, 

Low  murmurs  from  the  forest  come, 
And  mossy  clefts  alone  reveal 

Some  likeness  of  a  happy  home — 
A  home  where  falsehood  ne'er  hath  been, 

Or  malice  with  its  crafty  mien. 

Oh !  heedless  Time!  why  dost  thoo  move 

With  steps  so  eager  and  forlorn? 
Why  art  not  thon  akhi  to  Love, 

Whose  presence  charms  hearts  overworn? 
We  bid  thee  stay,  be  bid  thee  take 

Sweet  portion  of  Life's  cheerful  grace ; 
Why  let  our  music  fail  to  wake 

Some  smiles  Upon  thy  furrowed  face? 
What  spell  can  fold  thy  dusky  wings, 

What  art  disarm  thy  subtle  stings? 
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SOMfeTHWG  OF  feALTlMOfc^  WASHINGTON,  THE  CHESA-* 
PEAKE;,  AND  K>TOMAC,     , 

tt  J.  W.  BJtNCUdTOMfc  EflQ. 

PiiKPATRATOBr  to  starting,  at  a  coach  stand  in  Nirith-street,  ver£  near 
Ae  Philadelphia  College,  I  had  hard  Work  to  strike  a  bargain  with  an 
Irish  cabuian  to  take  me  to  the  steam-boat,  as  a  favour,  for  half  a  dollar, 
though  his  legal  Care  was  only  a  quarter-dollar  to  or  from  any  part  of  tha 
centre  of  the'cHy;  but  then  I  had  a  portmanteau,  and,  like  out  own 
clever  cab  regulations,  luggage*  and  distance,  arid  fare  is  left  to  ihe  dis- 
cretionary disputation  of  both  parties.  Ail  over  America  hackney- 
coaches  and  cabs  are  as  great  a  nuisance  as  in  England*— impose  on  one 
quite  as  much ;  but  at  any  rate  they  are  better-looking  things  than  ours, 
and  their  horses  are  better  used,  and  better  fed;  but  here  in  die  States, 
where  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  bringing  the  sotereign  public  to  any 
sort  of  regulation,  there  is  some  excuse,  if  the  wise  municipality  had  not 
added  the  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  every  individual  carried: 
Thus,  if  you  can  coax  a  fellow  on  the  stand,  or  at  atiy  of  the  stations—^ 
where  they  all  rush  as  ours  do  to  meet  the  steam-boats  and  trains — to 
take  you  a  mile  for  half  a  dollar,  and  your  family  of  three  get  into  the 
hackney-coach  with  you,  the  jarvey  claps  on  an  additional  quarter  for 
each,  and  your  imposing  fare  turns  but  a  dollar  and  a  tjuarter,'  or  five 
shillings.  Now,  as  the  steamers  and  railways  on  both  routes  take  one  to 
Baltimore  or  New  York  for  three  dollars— nearly  a  hundred  miles — ft 
does  seem  quite  absurd;  hut  we  English  are  perfectly  used  to  the  most 
monstrous  impositions  and  nuisances  of  every  possible  description,  entirely 
owing  to  our  clever  contrivance  of  the  law,  io  such  matters  carefully 
provided;  both  ourselves  and  the  Americans  disdaining  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  French  common-sense  arrangements  in  such  things — the  chief 
part  of  both  our  wonderful  constitutional  freedoms  consisting  of  the  most 
vexatious  confusion  and  contradiction  of  every  single  thing  meant  for  the 
public  good !  On  this  hydra's  head  a  very  thick  volume  might  be  written 
for  the  edification  both  of  the  mother  country  and  her  young  saucy  giant  off* 
spring.  But  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  must  say  a  word,  befdre  f  get  into  the  cab, 
on  the  general  appearance  of  the  American  girls — not  much  altered  since 
Mrs.  TroHope's  days,  nor  Lady  EmeKne  Woruey's,  the  other  day.  In  dress, 
at  least,  there  i3  a  great  deal  of  the  coleur  de  rose.  They  delight  in  two 
things  especially,  the  brightest,  most  heavenly  colours-— dasxhng  white, 
ultra-marine,  crimson,  and  ultra-green;  violet  and  purple  are  too  quiet,  but 
mammas  may  wear  them.  Thus,  all  the  misses  tn  their  **  teens9'  (and 
after  that  the  deluge!)  are  quite  butterflies.  They  dress  well,  but  too 
flaringly ;  brocades,  satins,  china  silk  crapes,  and  embroidered  shawls— 
in  short,  neither  Paris  nor  London  can  find  them  anything  too  fine.  The 
next  passion  is  church,  chapel,  and  sermons;  next  to  dancing  and  balls, 
their  favourite  preacher  (as  with  ourselves  in  towii  now  and  then)  is  the 
one  thing  most  talked  about  and  ran  after.  There  is,  among  other  fa- 
vourites just  now,  a  Rev.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  draws  an  the  finest 
bonnets  to  the  Arch-street  chapel.  Such  sermons  as  we  hear  in  England 
by  our  High  or  Low  Church  divines  would  never  do  here,  tamely  read 
from  HSS.    Here  must  be  nothing  less  than  the  poetry  of  words  and 
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action,  with,  telling  points — novel  and  stunning  —  declaimed  in  high 
tragedy  vein;,  high  pressure;  but  the  valve  only  gently  loaded,  $o  send 
them  to  dinner  screaming  with  excitement  and  curiosity  for  next  Sun* 
day's  sensation.  As  to  the  good  looks  of  the  women,  in  youth  (since 
youth  alone  is  beauty),  except  that  they  are*  paler  and  thinner  than  our 
girls,  I  do  not  see  any  striking  peculiarity ;  perhaps  in  any  given  number 
were  are  as  many  pretty  and  fine  women  as  in  England.  But)  poor 
dears,  their  days  are  short !  from  their  last  teen  they  may  only  reckon  on 
ten  fleeting  years,  or  perhaps  fifteen,  very  grudgingly  allowed*  before 
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qoit*  evident  mam  of  the  men  coold  not  ait  dawn  i£  they  wished  i4* 
but  of  tint  they  Ad  net  deign  to  take  the  slightest  notice.  With  that 
hint  1  ws»  net  at  all  surprised,  when  we  laaded,  to  find  myself  warned 
off  one  ef  the  cats  I  was  preparing  to  ascend,  as  exclusively  tor  the  ladies 
and  their  familiar;  which  means  anybody  who<nm  scrape  acquaintance  en 
the  most  slender  footing ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  ester  into  conversation 
at  the  ladies'  end,  or  seventh  heaven  of  steamers ;  besides,  it  is  ex* 
tremely  politic  and  agreeable  4  yen  sit  at  the  best  (captain's)  end  of  tbci 
table  at  meals,  and  you  are  eyed  by  all  the  rack  of  unhappy  ntminators 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  invisible  mysterious  barrier,  who  sit  or  stand 
round  the  stoves,  chewing  their  tobacco-cod  in  bitter  fancy,  fitting  in 
emulation  of  each  other,  and  envy  of  the  more  favoured  and  familiar 
he  "critturs"  close  to  them.  Smoking  is  not  allowed  in  the  grand  sst 
looms;  those  who  wish  to  smoke  go  to  the  barter's  shop,  or  among  the 
deck  passengers  forward,  or  parade  on  the  piazsa  like  guards,  outside  the 
saloon ;  for  such  is  the  great  breadth  of  these  boats,  that  it  admits  of  a 
promenade  outside  and  round  the  saloon  behind. 

All  the  American  steamers  hare,  besides  the  captain,  a  clerk  in  charge, 
who  is  the  cantain's  second  self  (often  becoming  captain),  sits  in  his  office* 
takes  your  dollars,  and  gives  you  your  passage  and  dinner  tickets.  Them 
is  always  a  rush  and  crowd  at  this  office,  particularly  if  you.  hate  to  sleep 
en  board.  Certainly  lbs  Americans  delight  in  shoving,  elbowing*  and 
lolling  on  you;  and  the  free-and-easy  positions  of  the  heels  on  chairs, 
tables,  or  mantelpiece,  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  course,  nor  does  the 
expectoration  abate  one  jot— -on  the  carpet— ^anywhere. 

It  was  night  when  we  landed,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  the  town  of  New- 
castle, nor  not  much  of  die  shores  going  down  the  river— ^generally  flat 
and  monotonous'— for  we  went  to  dinner  almost  immediately — not  a  bad 
dinner  for  onee,  as,  in  the  boats,  what  there  is,  is  put  on  the  table j  and 
they  do  not  seem  in  such  a  desperate  hurry  to  leave  the  table ;  but  no 
man  most  ever  venture  to  talk  to  anybody  near  him,  unless  he  has  no 
appetite,  nor  even  then,  or  ten  to  one  he'll  get  no  answer ;  besides,  the 
impertinence  of  conversation  to  a  hungry  man,  eating  against  time,  as  if 
for  a  wager! 

They  have  run  up  a  temporary  frame  station  for  the  railway  at  the 
water's  edge  on  Elk  river,  just  below  French  Town,  and  here  we  were,  in 
the  dark,  onee  more  embarked  in  the  same  kind  of  steamer,  and  got  te 
Baltimore  by  ten  o'clock,  passing  these  low  shores  (Maryland  to  the 
right)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.  This  head  of  the  Chesapeake 
waters  is  full  of  coves  and  inlets,  and  on  one  of  these,  at  the  western 
side,  Baltimore  is  seated,  round  a  very  capacious  natural  harbour,  while 
another  inlet  runs  up  at  the  back  of  the  town,  giving  great  capabilities 
for  the  future  extension  of  its  streets  and  shipping  on  both  sides.  The 
front  harbour  is  crammed  with  clipper  schooners,  fine  merchant  ships, 
and  steamers,  with  every  conceivable  kind  of  small  craft  (coasters)  mixed 
up  with  them  at  the  wharves. 

I  went  to  the  United  States  Hotel  in  Pratt-street,  at  the  water  side, 
about  half  a  mile  from  where  the  steamers  lie  fall  vessels  having  their 
appointed  wharves,  stations  strictly  enforced,  ana  very  wisely,  at  all  their 
cities),  the  streets  wretchedly  paved,  half  mud  and  ruts,  and  as  usual 
the  great  hotel,  although  not  so  awfully  big  as  Barnum's,  up*  another 
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street,  yet  I  guess  nuke  as  uncooirortahle.  I  asked  for  the  India 
Queen,  which  was  once  the  best  hotel  in  Baltimore,  but  found  it  hod 
sunk  beneath  all  the  feeding  barsaeks  going^Barnum '•  (ankindest  cut 
efall!)  havia$  I  believe  bloke  ks  "Ros's"  heart!  Still,  I  was  told 
they  held  on  to  a  "considerable  few"  who  preferred  elbow  room. 
Planar  *£  ugty  hack-ooaobes  and  poor  homes  were  flying  and  plying 
about,  but  I  knew  my  customer*,  and  walked  en  stoutly.  An  unr 
happy  Briton,  wife,  and  lady's-maid,  fell  into  die  snare  that  it,  gat 
into  one  of  these  traps;  the  fere  demanded  aatoniahed  the  victisny  albeit 
an  old  •Cage*/  I  bad  just  put  my  name  down,  and  warn  standing  at  the 
etnce  counter  of  the  antechamber,  crowned  with  trunks,  sitters,  and 
satttart,  when  the  clerk  (nobody  ever  sees  a  landlord)  was  appealed  tn> 
Tersns  a  demand  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  the  half  mile* 

"Well,  sir— I  don't  know — I  guess  you'll  hare  to  pay  it;  ha  nan 
demand  half  a  deilar  for  eaeh  sister  inside." 

Fu*aw.~~«Wbat!  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  fire  hundred  yards  I" 

Clerk.—"  Well,  res,  I  sweat;  just  so." 

Sometimes  these  hotels  hare  a  sort  of  ottMnbuseatomeetthesteam*boats 
and  rail  ;  touters  push  you  in,  and  you  find  in  your  bill  half  a  dollar  for 
the  ride  for  yourself  and  carpet-bag,  or  small  portmanteau«-«aU  right, 
good  for  trade. 

Baltimore  has  grown  less  rapidly  than  her  more  northern  sisters  these 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  no  doubt  it  has  spread  much  over  its  sails, 
but  its  population,  though  greatly  increased,  is  still  rery  much  less  than 
even  more  reoently-buik  cities,  not  much  exceeding  a  hundred  thousand. 

It  is  the  most  Catholic  city  in  the  Union;  I  believe  it  is  the  prevailing 
religion ;  there  is  a  large*  cathedral,  and  many  other  churches  of  the 
ffcommn  frith.  This  sounds  odd  in  the  United  States,  where  all  the  werJd 
are  Dissenters  of  a  thousand  shades;  but  the  Roman  Catholics  are  gaining 
ground  at  railroad  pace;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  swelled  their  congre- 
gations of  late  years  from  Ireland.  The  firmest  Catholics  in  the  world, 
to  a  man,  and  toe  strict  discipline  of  their  Church,  gives  them  even  now, 
in  all  their  chief,  greater  weight  as  a  body  than  any  other  persuasion  can 
reckon  on  ;  it  begins  to  be  felt  north  and  south,  and  will  nave  much  to 
do  with  the  future  destinies  of  this  country. 

They  should  have  called  it  the  "  Catholic  "  city,  and  said  nothing 
about  its  monuments,  which  are  two  in  number,  and  no  great  things. 
Hie  Doric  column  to  Washington,  in  Charles-street,  with  his  colossal 
statue  on  high,  is  better  indeed  than  our  Duke  of  York's—rather  ;  but 
one  sees  nothing  of  the  general  but  his  Roman  toga,  which  does  not  sit 
well,  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  nobody.  This  humble  imitation  of  Con> 
stantine'8  pillar  and  old  Rome  is  surely  a  mistake;  the  French  set  us  both 
a  better,  a  sterner  example,  in  the  greater  truth  in  the  Place  Vendoma, 
and  in  their  better  taste  and  superior  art,  since  the  world  will  copy 
columns.  The  other  monument  is  a  nuserably  poor  affinr  indeedV  in  eat 
and  in  taste,  to  some  officers  who  fell  in  the  late  war. 

Still  there  are  many  fine  buildings  and  excellent  houses  in  die  upper 
parts  of  the  town,  the  brickwork  remarkably  good,  and  a  great  prorn- 
sion  of  white  inarble  steps  and  polished  brass  about  their  doors*  In  mag- 
nitude, however,  I  fancy  Barnnm's  hotel  (and,  ef  course,  he  has  a 
museum,  too,  not  far  off)  is  the  greatest  thing  to  be  seem.  Market  er 
High-street  has  all  the  busy  features  of  such  active  spirits,  and  the  shops, 
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though  not  equal  to  the  greater  ^cuacs  aorthy  still  nselte  avvery  handsome 
show*  >  •* .  t'  >*  ->  ';    *    ■ 

Here  one  sees  the  beginning  of  that  hateful  thing  slavery;  carrying 
with  it  its  usual  acoompaniment  of  dirt}  idleness;  aikl  oarefessness  ;  no 
slave,  however,  ever  slaves  at  aH?  sot  half  so  much  as  the  free  utegroes— 
for  instance  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ;  hut  end  may  be 'certain^  it  is 
the  one  grat  ceuse  of  the  marked  greater  neglect  ami  Jovenlinesg^f 
everything  m  the  south  of  the  Union,  beginnings  hen*  From  what  I 
have  efcer  seen  I  cannot  conceive  a  geeatar  curse  to  a  man  than  the  pes* 
session  of  a  slave.  They  are  the  real  bottle-imps  of  the  planters  ;  too 
happy  if  they  could  keep  them  -in  a  bottiey  or  nart^  with  them*  for,  the 
smallest  coin,  if  they  cooM  afford  it ;  such  k  their  innate  hmness,  care* 
lessness,  forgetmlness,  dirtiness,  and  thoughtlessness.  Thejr  very  often 
put  me  in  mind  of  great  baboons — they  are  quite  as  mischievous  too- 
cruel  to  everything  they  can  master,  or  have  any  kind  of  'Command  over. 
I  trace  it  in  everythiDg-*-the- horse1  they  drive^the  dog  ahey  feed,  - 

Of  course  there  may  be  some  few  exceptions;,  but,  indeed,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  can  do  as  they  like,  "  they  act  such  tricas  as  make  the 
angels  weep!*9  Our  own  ruined  West  Indies,  and  the  >  total  ruin  of  St 
Domingo,  m  vain  read  us  a  lesson :  but  let  any  man  travel  south  in  the 
States — let  him  search  for  an  <(  Uncle  Tom,"  or  his  cabin  either— ho  will 
find  a  comical,  often  a  disgusting,  reality,  rather  stronger  than  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  s  fiction. 

To  explain  this  would  lead  me  too  far ;  but  what  may  strike  oar  ob- 
tuse, fiction-loving  senses  more  clearly,  is  the  great  fact  that  the  negro 
race,  slaves  or  free,  are  the  happiest  beings  in  existence  J  just  as  it  holds 
good  that  the  greatest  fools  in  the  world  are  die  happiest  of  men?  but  the 
slaves  of  America,  even  when  under  a  severe  master,  are  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  have  more  aniinai  enjoyment  than  our  own  poor  in  Eng- 
land ;  nor  are  they  made  to  work  half  so  hard  to  the  south  as  slaves,  as 
they  are  obliged  to  in  the  north  as  free  coloured  people. 

To  observe  them  (free  from  their  vexation)  they  are  funny,  droll 
creatures*  In  Philadelphia,  which  is  their  stronghold  as  citizens,  and 
where  their  have  their  most  respectable  standing,  as  quite  as  good  as  a 
farce,  on  aU  occasions ;  so  little  has  common  sense  to  do  with  their  love  of 
finery  and  aping  the  manners,  and'  expressions)  and  forms  of  the  white 
workl,  high  and  low.  Their  love  of  finery  is  egregious :  the  black  belles 
go  to  their  "first-rate"  balls  dressed  in  muslins,  gold  lace  bands,  roses, 
lilies ;  ribbon-trimmed  long  kids,  white  as  "  dribbin  snow,"  and  while 
silk  'toeJrin  dragged  over  die  heel  of  their  tremendous  ugly  fiat  feet 
(forming  a  straight  line  upwards),  and  white  satin  shoes— when  they  can 
get  them  big  enough ;  tneir  wool  (in  leads  all  the  week  before),  now 
combed  out,  swells  to  the  sire  of  a  bushel ;  their  beaux,'  in  white  cravats 
and  trousers  (*'  ebery  ting  muss  be  white,  and  first-rate")  look  quite  as 
outre  and  absurd*  Our  street  negro  melodists  are  nardly  a  caricature  of 
these  happy  creatures ;  but  their  oeceosonious  affectation  and  talk  is  kill- 
ing. Let  us  suppose  two  negroes  ("  coloured  gentlemen")  meeting  in 
one  of  the  Quaker  city  streets;  dirtily  dressed  as  labourers,  a  few  patches, 
and  even  rags?  but  pretty  well  off;  one,  perhaps,  owning  a  cart  and 
half-fed  horse;  the  other,  a  sawyer  or  porter;  both  independent  citizens, 
and  gaining  a  living  at  occasional  jobs. 

They  meet  on  the  full  grin,  showing  their  white,  teeth,  and  rolling 
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their  eyes  about,  Aey  come  to  a  hSSL  stop  in  faceof  esch  *otheir,  and 
burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh  before  a  word  is  said,  each  swaying  about,  and 
holding  his  sides* 

Mr.  JetfhrwnS*  <Sfctfn&*^Bress  my  heart-+*4on*t^*dat  you;  Mnssa 
'Gnatws  Quaahy  ?.    Well  1 1  my  f-^any  how*— yah,  yah  !  he,  iie,  he ! 

Mr.  Augustus  Q.  tyia*ity.^ Well,  I  nebber  seed  de^  like  I  Ysh, 
yah,  yah !  (Sfttyboih  $?L*to  at  another  spell  mi  laughing.) 

Skunk  (holding  himself  apy—Wett,  da  tettJ  Where  away  now,  dfe 
time?  You  an*  after  dat  ere  job  ob  de  old  man's,  way  tip  dere  at 
dedepfoa?  .  * 

Q*a*Ay— If  dat  don't  beat  Lady  Suffolk  I  (A  first  horse.)  Where 
yea  get  to  -r*say~rtlast  night  arter  de  fust  quadrille  ?  I  seed  you  a  starthr* 
arter  Miss  Hetty— no?  Yab,  yah!  He,  he,  he!  {Hire  they  both  go 
of  in  fresh  rapture*.) 

£ft««A«~-Sayl  for  true,  yon  seed  me  ?  Well,  you  seed  dat  ere  fine 
young  lady  ?  Mighty  likely  gal  dat,  I  guess*— no.  Look  here*- you  no 
eaU»  inmd,  to*  say  nutting 'boct  dat  ere  gal  to  de  old  womani  (Both  go 
*ff  again  httder  than  ever.) 

Qvashp  (drawing  a  deep  etijh  to rfltroeer).-*-Wheugh T— twho  ?:  met 
Nebber  let  on,  -poa  imy -word  ob  honour.  ,  Well,  any  how,  you  ani 
got  de  ticket*  WeU,  my  mind  misguv  me  all  de  same,  I  tell  you  — tinfc 
ob  datl  You. is  'quaiaibad  wid  Missy  LUlyeum*— same  young  lady  as 
lib  wid  de  famimly  of  Massa  Hiram  Job  —  he  as  am  member  fum 
Congress?        .  .  u*  -  •  ■     .  . 

SAtwk.^~Do  tell  1  well,  I  is  heard  as  much.  (Makes  faces.)  But 
look  here,  lie  but  middling  'trong  dis  morning ;  my  'turn mac  complain 
eonsidervmble*  I  tell  yeurt*dia  way,  look  here*  .  I  not  mush  up  to  de, 
Que  new  step  ob  de  Schotish,  least  ways,  ti&deuk*  temps,  but  can  go  it 
soma  a*  de  polka,  sejjr*  .  JSomehow  I  corned,  slick  down  and  'train;  my  letf 
shin* .  (  They  tboth  mk  oortctrned  at  the  left  leg.)  It  ain't  nutting  much 
to  magnify.  How. is  you  pood  lady,  Missy  Quash,  msmornhV  ?  Seem 
to  me  1  tank  shei  fling,  out  ut  de  poLkum  most  de  finest  Tse  ebber  see  in 
my  born  days.     Hope  not  eaohit  no  cold  ?  not  sneeze  nbne  P 

Q«a*Ay.*r-Walh  tank  yon  mightily,  she  am  first-rate.  I  don't  know, 
she  am  powerful  mad  die  mornin',  I  tell  you.  Look  here,  you  ain't  seed 
nuffin  ob  she  liUy  white  snpumfime  gluh,  what  she  drop,  somehow,  afore 
Massa  As**  Cuffy  hand  'em  down  to  freshment  ?  Dear  gluts  coss  dollar 
and  twenty^five  cent  piece~*Jook  heren-ebery  cent  hard  cash,  I  tell 
yon*.. 

SkvMh.-rhDo  tell*  my  J  Well,  I  -guess  I  nebber  seed  miffing,  case  why, 
more  Hiekler,  seem  to  me  I  had  to  look  arter  my*  partner;  she  go  it 
so  mighty  hard*  she  take  all  de  wind  out  ob  me— he,  he,  he  1  Look  here* 
Jeff 'son,  arter  we  corned  away  along,  was  eoneiderumblebodder'd  wid  de 
eld  woman ;  ;and  worse,  near  dat,  Miss  MaltaUa  loose  'em  shoe  right  in  de 
mud;  and  agin,  was  moss  gettin'  in  a  mns  wid  a  big  nigger  what  persist 
to  offer  him  awn,  and  ousa  me  in  heaps,  ease  make  perJhe  remark  as  not 
Agreeable. to  de  young  lady* 

QflQ$hy.—rl  nebber  heerd  de  Jake*  I  know  dat  nigger,  he  am  on  de 
fiah- wharf,  aad  da  Riggers ;  and  more,  am  vulgar  as  cat-fish.  Well,  any 
how,  must  make  tracks;  got  to  haul  dem  'ere  bricks,  Good  morning,  sa» 
Maybe,  see  you  dis  ebenin'  at  Change  down  dere? 

March-~VQu  xcvi&.ko.  ccolxxxyii.  .2b* 
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Skunk. — Good  mornhT,  sa.  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  spect  to  look  down, 
any  how.  Give  my  'specs  to  de  family.  ( They  part,  touching  their 
hats,  and  chuckling — u  tickled  by  a  straw.") 

I  should  explain,  that  among  the  coloured  race  of  America,  whether 
free  negroes  north,  or  slaves  in  the  south,  the  word  "  nigger"  with  them 
means  a  had,  low  fellow,  and  has  nothing  to  do  wish  any  shade  of  colour. 
A  very  black  fellow  will  caH  a  very  Kght  mulatto  a  "nigger"  if  they 
fall  out ;  who  will  perhaps  answer,  "  No  more  nigger  nor  you,"  Among 
themselves  their  masters  and  mistresses  are  but  u  white  niggers.*  It  in- 
geniously gets  rid  of  the  ugly  word.  When  in  Philadelphia  many  yean 
ago,  they  appeared  to  me  more  numerous  than  at  present,  better  looking, 
and  better  dressed  at  all  times — less  apparent  poverty.  What  the  feels 
are  I  know  not.  It  is,  however,  their  nature  to  be  extremely  improvi- 
dent, no  matter  where,  or  how  many  generations  they  may  nave  been 
free.  At  the  same  time,  however,  dirty  or  slovenly,  they  go  about  on 
week  days,  on  Sundays,  and  high  days  and  holidays,  they  dress  up  m  the 
most  outre  fashion  of  the*  day.  At  their  society  meetings,  the  WoMmg 
ton,  Freemasons',  &c.,  they  muster  in  great  ceremony  and -force.  I  have 
seen  them  two  and  two  full  dress,  with  wands,  ribbons,  rosettes,  scarfs, 
form  processions  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  on  the  pavements  of  Phila- 
delphia. Their  numbers  (all  grown  men)  I  cannot  speak  to  exactly, 
but  I  recollect  they  seemed  interminable  up  and  down  the  principal 
streets.     This  was  the  grand  Washington  festival. 

Besides  their  balls  and  "  society"  meetings,  they  have  their  chapels 
and  "  coloured"  preachers,  whose  discourses  are  as  fmmy  very  often 
(particularly  the  Methodists,  the  most  numerous  sect)  as  u  Nigger 
Sambo's  sermon"  on  the  origin  "  ob  de  fuss  white  man  as  come  on  de 
face  oh  dis  circumlar  globe/  One  thing  is  most  certain,  they  are  the 
most  laughing  race  on  earth — the  happiest,  particularly  the  slaves  lor 
they  have  no  cares  whatever  beyond  the  instant ;  no  thought,  and  not  an 
idea — and  it  is  well  it  should  be  so.  The  awkward,  and  the  worst  part 
of  this  much-vexed  question,  pertains  to  the  Angfo- American  race! 
The  attempt  to  mix  is  vain — almost  unnatural  Pity  they  were  ever 
brought  here — true,  true — a  great  pity ;  but  the  'fault  lies  With  none 
living.  And  mark  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  our  days  on* the  African 
coast — we  tax  ourselves  to  do  a  most  outrageous  wrong !  The  chiefs, 
who  conquer  in  their  eternal  petty  wars,  if  not  able  to  sell  them  on  the 
coast  (to  save  their  lives!)  kiD  them  on  the  spot!  and  our  officers  and 
men,  who  are  yearly  decimated  by  the  coast  fever,  have  even  been  sent 
on  shore  to  fight  and  kill  the  conquerors — to  prevent  their  selling  their 
captives !  Surely  the  universal  madness  and  confusion  of  ideas  of  this 
whole  world  is  not  at  all  exceeded  by  what  one  may  see  any  morning  on 
the  other  side  of  Westminster-bridge — in  Bedlam.  We  all  know  that 
Baltimore,  like  almost  all  the  chief  United  States  cities,  is  not  the  capital 
of  the  State,  but  a  much  smaller  town,  AnapoKs,  once  a  fashionable 
place,  about  forty  miles  lower  down  the  Chesapeake — which  nobody  ever 
hears  anything  about — where  of  late  they  have  established  a  naval  school, 
after  the  fashion  of  ours  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  presided  over  by  %  com- 
mander, with  a  lieutenant  under  him. 

The  face  of  this  whole  country,  after  passing  the  Susquehanna,  is 
flat,  sandy,  and  poor.    The  forests  on  the  sea-board  are  more  frequent — 
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there  is  morewildaess  in  the  some;  die  planters',  or  farmers'  homes, 
stand  further  from  each  other ;  their  fields,  chiefly  of  Indian  corn,  have 
the  appearance  of  being  worn  out;  each  succeeding  year  makes  manure 
the  more  essentia],  for  rotation  crops,  and  even  rest,  begin  to  lose  its 
effect  Thence  die  growing  anxiety  about  guano,  and  the  great  stir 
lately  in  the  mercantile  shipping  world  towards  Lobos  and  Peru.  But 
their  farming  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  more  northern  States* 
Carelessness  and  waste  macks  the  track  of  slave  labour ;  (indeed,  uni- 
versal indolence  besets  the  land,  master  and  slave.  Anywhere  out  of  their 
towns  it  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes,  one* 

It  equally  applies  to  Virginia,  across  the  Potomac.  Thirty  years  ago 
her  Indian  corn-fields  scarcely  did  mere  than  feed  her  cattle  and  her 
slaves;*  the  only  source  of  profit  was  her  tobacco,  which  still  requires  rich, 
new  lands.  To  he  sure,  Virginia  has  still  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
virgin  forest  and  beautifully  variegated  country  towards  the  Ohio— noble 
rivers,  valleys,  and  mountains,  rich  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  valuable 
woods  and  orea,  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  their  owners  (some  of  it  occar 
sisoaMy  appearing  in  the  London  market  for  sale  at  a  dollar  the  acre !). 
Why  she  attracts  so  few  of  our  emigrants  I  cannot  understand.  She  is, 
jndsod,  less  tacked  about,  and  does  not  g»  so  fast  ahead;  has  little  or  no 
shipping  of  her  ov%  Baltimore  doing  most  of  her  coasting  trade  up  the 
James  River  to  Richmond,  and  up  her  grand  inlets,  the  Rapahanoc,  the 
Rock,  and  Potomac  rivers  ;  hut  of  this,  the  largest,  and  naturally  the  very 
finest  of  the  early  settled  States,  it  will  be  worth  saving  more  hereafter. 

I  take  the  railway  en  to  Washington — a  flat,  wild*  sandy,  poor  coun- 
try; as  elsewhere,  we  started  from  the  station  in  Pratt-etreet  with  four 
horses  aseng  the  streets  to  the  suburb,  on  a  gentle  rise,  where  the  engine 
was  put  to.  The  citiaens  all  grumble  at  the  badness  of  this  railroad  of 
forty  miles,  and  its  oosnpnrative  deazness  of  fore.  Half-way  we  were 
brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the  sinking  of  the  rails  ;  navvies  were  mend- 
ing the  spec.  A  funny,  withered  mummy  of  an  old  fellow,  who  had 
been  hard  at  an  argument  with  his  wile,  in  the  neat  arm-chair  behind 
me,  from  the  moment  we  took  our  plates,  left  off  to  address  himself  to 
the  "brakesman"  (brcakaoaan),  who  had  come  in  to  put  the  stove  fire  to 
rights. 

« Inter  I'd  fine  you  ail  fire  hundred  dollars  for  tins  here  1" 

"  Wound  you  though  F  was  the  reply.  "  What's  it  to  me!  I'm  paid, 
move  o»  or  net.  What's  the  odd'* !  I  don't  care,  I  don't,  if  we  don't 
stsr  onto' this  tiH  July/' 

At  this  retort  my  oitisen  looked  excessively  grim ;  presently  we  moved 
on,  slowly  enough  though,  gvring  all  the  passengers  a  good  opportunity 
of  lookingat  the  only  carefully  fenced  form  we  saw  the  whole  way,  which 
served  as  a  vent  for  the  pent-up  wrath  of  the  grumpy  citizen. 

He  now  declared  aloud,  that  «  He'd  hang  that  'ere  colonel  for  a  swind- 
ling soasap  and  cBtme*4>ottomed  raseall—ie'd  learn  him  to  build  fine 
houses  and  motorics,  and  pat  up  beard  and  wire  fonces  out  of  his  'tarnal 
lutes  and  akin  pksssers,  and  than  back  out,  and  cheat  the  wiivecsal 
weridr 

*  This  most  sweet  sad  nourishing  of  grains  is  so  good  for  man  and  beast,  and 
so  loved  Vy  the  itegrost,  that -once,  when  She  crop  failed,  and  they  were  forced  to 
ssoittamonwlssssentsnsdyaninsa^ 
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"  You  are  so  awful  hard  on  him,  my  dear,"  said  the  wife ;  "  perhaps 
he  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Perhaps! — perhaps,  wouldn't  I  hang  him  like  a  dog! — yes,  sliok 
away!" 

It  was  evident  she  couldn't  soften  her  better  half;  but  no  wonder — it 
turned  out  that  he  had  started  without  his  breakfast. 

This  railroad  has  been  easily  made,  but  is  very  hard  to  keep  in  repair 
—owing  to  the  loose  sandiness  of  the  country,  neither  embankments  nor 
cuttings  will  keep  up.  Leaving  Bladensburg  to  the  left,  and  passing 
through  the  gently  rising  semicircle  of  hills  which  forms  the  eastern 
frame  of  the  "Columbian  District,"  we  came  into  the  " depot"  (sta- 
tion), on  the  higher  portion  of  the  city  of  Washington,  not  far  from  the 
Capitol,  the  body  of  the  place  below  us,  now  a  large  town  of  40,000 
souls.  From  any  part  of  this  elevation,  looking  to  the  north  and  west, 
one  sees  the  whole  town  and  country  at  a  glance.  The  city,  along  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  built  more  or  less  scattered  all  the  way — 
Georgetown  in  the  extreme  distance,  which  it  joins.  The  White  House 
and  all  the  government  offices  being  between  the  two,  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  Avenue,  where  it  bends  a  little  up  and  down  a  hill,  and 
runs  over  a  bridge  into  the  older  settlement  of  the  two;  Georgetown 
in  itself  is  a  large  town,  and  existed  when  Washington  had  not  a  street 
laid  out. 

On  the  left,  to  the  west,  is  the  silvery  shining  Potomac  (though  a 
muddy  tide  river),  with  its  bridge  of  a  mile  long  over  it  to  the  Virginia 
shore  opposite,  still  looking  as  wild  in  its  virgin  forests  as  when  the  poor 
Red  Indians  lived  undisturbed  by  their  very  virtuous,  philanthropic  English 
white  brothers !  Over  this  vast  expanse,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one 
sees  nothing  but  woods ;  on  the  shore,  lost  in  the  foliage,  a  speck,  one  may 
indeed  detect  a  house,  a  seat,  or  a  log  hut  here  and  were  ;  while,  on  the 
river,  the  white  sails  of  the  schooner  and  sloop  coasters,  the  passage 
steamer  to  Baltimore,  and  the  little  one  to  Alexandria,  six  miles  below, 
give  some  life  to  the  water  at  least. 

As  one  is  for  ever  misled  by  asking  for  the  "  best  hotel,"  and  as  there 
was  a  good  half  mile  of  muddy  road  before  me,  "  where  to  choose  my 
place  of  rest,  and  Providence  my  guide,"  I  started  off  down  hill,  edging 
off  along  cross-roads  and  chalked-out  streets,  up  and  down  various  cut- 
tings preparatory,  till  I  got  pretty  well  down,  and  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  which  is  the  Regent-street— nay,  the  one  all-in-all  street  of  the 
place,  on  which  the  great  treble-domed  Capitol  smiles  placidly  from  its 
hill  and  gardens. 

Gadsby's  Hotel  did  not  seem  too  monstrous,  so  I  mounted  up  many 
steps,  and  entered.  I  found  it  much  more  quiet  and  comfortable  than 
any  I  had  yet  tried.  The  National  Hotel,  lower  down  the  Avenue,  is 
much  larger ;  and  they  are  building  an  immense  thing,  to  outfeed  and 
outsleep  all  the  rest,  a  little  further  on.  I  am  now  lodged  at  the  corner 
of  u  Tbree*and-a-half-8treet,"  and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  the 
Capitol  very  nandyon  die  hill,  looking  as  if  its  garden  at  the  foot  of  it 
terminated  the  Avenue,  to  the  south ;  it  is,  however,  but  half-way,  and 
this  columned  facade  of  it  is  but  its  back  front,  the  chief  front  and 
portico  being  on  the  upper  side ;  and  looking  down  the  other  half  of  this 
grand  central  avenue  to  the  Pontiac  River,  or  estuary,  at  a  point  two  or. 
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three  miles  off  below,  where  it  branches  from  the  Potomac,  and.  where 
the  navy-yard  is  established,  and  the  arsenal,  but  not  a  house  is  there 
beyond  the  oloee  precincts  of  the  Capitol  gardens  3  two  or  three  blocks 
and  rows  of  good-sized  town  houses  stand  to  the  west,  just  outside  the 
garden  rails,  on  the  platform  above,  on  a  level  with  the  Capitol,  and 
some  few  isolated  houses  on  the  chalked-out  lots  on  the  higher  ground, 
are  all  that  is  visible  in  that  direction.  The  great  body  of  the  town  yet 
built  lies  along"  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  com- 
paratively very  few  houses,  indeed,  as  vet  built  on  the  avenues  and  cross- 
streets  westward,  towards  the  river  (distant  about  a  mile,  perhaps  more). 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  west  side  of  this  one. great  leading  street  more  than 
partially  built  on.  There  are  still  pleuty  of  frontages  and  lots  left  to 
speculate  on,  and  still  leave  the  view  to  the  river  and  the  Virginia  woods 
unobstructed  from  the  hotel  and  shop  side  of  the  way. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  here  all  the  Washington  world  are  seen.  Half- 
way down  stands  the  market.  I  walked  on  amidst  an  immense  crowd  of 
lank-looking,  home-spun  farmers  and  their  waggons,  mostly  drawn  by 
oxen  in  spans  of  two  and  four.  Some  with  horses,  of  good  shape,  but 
excessively  lean  and  rough,  as  if  a  currycomb  and  wisp  of  hay  or  straw 
had  never  smoothed  them  down  since  colts— indeed  their  masters  seemed 
equally  rough*  The  majority  of  this  crowd  of  teams  were  driven  by 
darkies,  who  punched  and  knocked  their  cattle  about  without  much  cere- 
mony. I  am  now  fairly  in  the  land  of  niggers — none  but  slaves  ever 
do  the  least  thing ;  not  enough,  even,  of  watting  for  their  health's  sake  ! 
No  planter  ever  stirs  off  his  horse ;  the  whole  Avenue  was  alive  with 
omnibuses  running  to  the  White  House  and  Treasury,  and  further  on  to 
Georgetown,  at  the  universal  fare  of  six  cents  delivered  before  you  get 
out,  through  the  round  hole  contrived  in  the  roof,  the  driver  giving  you 
your  change  out  of  his  cash-box,  as  he  relaxes  his  strap,  which  keeps 
the  door  fast  shut,  to  prevent  any  "tricks  upon  travellers,"  or  over-hasty 
exits,  without  taking  leave. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  flat,  bare  tract  of  land  on  the 
river-side,  a  parallelogram  of  four  or  five  miles  along  the  Potomac,  and 
perhaps  three  miles  wide,  from  the  river  to  the  wooded  and  rather  prettily- 
shaped  hills  framing  it  round  to  the  east,  and  closing  in  with  increased 
altitude  and  abrupt  wildness  above  Georgetown,  where  the  tide  ceasing, 
the  Potomac  becomes  a  most  beautiful,  savage,  Tomantie,  picturesque  river; 
while  opposite  the  city,  towards  the  river,  all  is  flat  and  monotonous, 
without  a  tree,  and  fenced  off  in  hundreds  of  lots  (for  sale),  and  most 
excessively  deep-rutted  roads,  avenues,  and  embryo  streets ;  there  is,  in* 
deed,  a  small  row  or  two  of  houses  near  the  water-side,  just  above  the 
landing-place  of  the  steamers,  and  a  few  grog-shops,  timber  and  coal- 
sheds,  along  the  few  straggling  plank  wharves  thereabouts,  in  a  miserable 
state  of  decay  or  unfinish.  The  half  doaen  'buses  and  hackney  coaches 
which  drive  aown  to  meet  the  boats,  descend  from  the  streets  (of  posts 
and  rails),  through  gaps  and  gullies  in  the  muddy  bank,  at  a  pitoh  of 
forty-five,  or  half  the  perpendicular  facade.  The  even  elevation  of  the 
land  at  the  water's  edge,  from  Arsenal  Point  up  to  the  President's  house, 
being  about  forty  feet  above  the  water — an  abrupt  earthy  cliff— down  they 
go,  and  flounder  about  in  rival  ruts  and  mud  below ;  and  very  often  have 
their  drive  only  for  their  pains,   or  they  may  carry  off  a  prize  in 
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the  shape  of  one  gent  and  hit  carpetbag,  just  landed  from  Alex- 
andria or  Baltimore,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  arrivals  by  water  (few 
at  a&y  time)  very  sensibly  prefer  walking  into  town*  unless  them 
are  lames  or  luggage,  when,  I  dare  say,  they  make  up  for  their  empty 
trips ;  for  here,  as  in  every  other  city,  the  scale  of  fares  is  just  simple  and 
clear  enough  to  make  it  impossible  not  to  be  imposed  upon.  From  tins- 
point  I  regained  my  hotel  once  or  twice  by  a  little  dHour  across  the 
grounds  laying  out  round  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  an  excessively  ela- 
borate building  of  small  round  and  square  towers  and  infinite  angles, 
built  of  a  kind  of  red  freestone ;  as  yet  it  is  quite  in  the  fields,  and  just 
beyond  it,  nearer  the  water,  is  rising  in  grantte  what  will  be  as  ugly  am 
obelisk  or  square  tapering  tower  of  tremendous  height  as  can,  I  shook! 
think,  well  be  conceived,  to  the  memory  of  Washington*  Thiemonav 
ment  as  yet  has  only  got  upwards  about  sixty  feet  O  Mr.  President, 
O  Mr.  Secretary,  pause !  Have  you  not  the  fear  of  the  Boetonian  Ban- 
ker's Hill  400  feet  high  mile-stone  before  your  eyes  ?  But  this  one  is  te> 
beat  that  one.     Be  it  so. 

Now  I  am  passing  this  Smithsonian  ugly  affair,  for  the  disseminataott 
of  knowledge,  moral  and  physical— one  word  on  the  strange  freak  which 
could  induce  my  old  friend,  dying*  to  send  half  a  million  of  dollars  ta 
America,  instead  of  devoting  it  to  something  useful  for  the  benefit  e£ 
his  own  land  ! 

Die,  and  endow  a  college— or  a  cat! 
From  whence  come  all  riches  ?  the  land.  It  is  easy  to  trace  gold  back 
to  the  garden  and  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  open  sea — 
Australias  and  Californias  are  but  hideous  excrescences ;  but  this  geld 
came  from  England's  soil — 'twas  not  kind,  not  well,  to  throw  it  hens — 
where  even  the  recipients  are  grumbling  at  the  way  it  is  frittered  away, 
without  taste,  without  that  broad  utility  it  might  have  insured.  They 
say  there  is  no  one  room  half  the  size  necessary;  much  such  another  thing 
in  small,  as  our  gingerbread,  jackstraw's,  pinnacled  weather-cocked  tin- 
roofed  frippery  thing  in  Westminster  1  I  do  not,  indeed,  hear  that  they 
have  got  a  kindred  Dr.  Reid  to  blow  hot  and  cold,  to  run  away  with  an 
extra  half  million ;  but  they  are  yet  young  in  reckless  extravagance,  folly, 
and  blunders,  and  will  improve,  I  dare  say.  It  seems  Mr.  Rushj  sot 
this  precious  legacy  out  of  Chancery.  Bravo ! 

The  omnibuses  are  very  convenient — they  save  one's  legs  to  George- 
town (three  our  four  miles),  and  I  see  the  outsides  of  the  Treasury  and 
Government  offices,  and  the  White  House— both  very  handsome  build- 
ings—to  the  left  as  we  rode  -along,  on  a  gentle  rise  here,  shaded  by  some 
fine  trees  and  their  grounds,  reaching  to  the  river,  laid  ont  more  tastily, 
after  the  manner  of  our  approaches  and  lawns,  than  anything  I  have  seen 
elsewhere.  Before  the  President's  house,  which  stands  pretty  near  the 
road,  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Jefferson,  good  enough  not  to  be  laughed 
at  quite  so  much  as  our  own  bronze  perpetrations.  This  was  the  gift 
of  a  naval  officer,  Captain  Levi,  lately.  How  we  should  stare  at  a  bronse 
statue  before  Buckingham  Palace,  the  gift  to  the  Queen  of  an  English 
post-captain !  my  ! 

At  Georgetown  we  were  fairly  among  the  hills,  and  I  got  out  half-way 
up  the  chief  street,  where  the  'buses  stop,  and  walked  on  upwards,  and 
down  the  further  side  to  where  the  great  canal  crosses  the  river  on  its 
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aqueduct  to  the  Virginia  side  (ending,  I  think,  at  Alexandria,  a  branch 
coming  on  into  Washington,  parallel  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue). 

Little  old  Georgetown  has  its  theatre,  its  b&lls^  its  halls,  and  its  associa- 
tions, and  though  it  does  not  grow  much  of  late  years,  yet  there  is  more 
schooner  coasting-trade  at  its  wharves ;  and  it  grinds  flour,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  give  in  entirely  to  its  big.  growing-proud  sister  t'other  side  the 
White  House—I  guess  not — she  was  a  Maryland  town  when  her  big,, 
lop-sided  sister  was  nothing  but  flat  fields  of  Indian  corn,  with  a  planter's 
old  brick  mansion  here  and  there  (one  of  those  solid  old  brick  houses 
stands  just  above  the,  steam-boat  landing)  in  ruins,  and  decayed  indeed  (but 
still  inhabited  by  two  or  three  families  of  squalid  squatters,  who  pay 
little  or  no  sent);  on  the  model  of  many  of  our  old  brick  country  mansions, 
with  a  fine  hall,  and  booad.  oak  staircase,  &c  Virginia  has  many  such, 
still 

In  short,  the  great  Washington  city  has  been  sliced  off  Maryland's 
south-western  verge,  a  ten  mile  square  lot,  the  sister  States  made  her 
sell  'em,  perhaps  give,  nothing  loth ;  for  the  owners  of  the  fields  must 
have  made  a  pretty  spec  in  subdivisions,  which  still  goes  on.  This  ten 
mile  square  (district  of  Columbia)  did  stretch  across  the  Potomac,  and 
slice  off  a  strip  of  the  Virginia  woods  opposite,  but  of  late  years  (why,  I 
know  not)  it  has  been  ceded  back  to  Virginia,  and  is  no  longer  at  all 
connected. 

The  two  little  steamers  running  to  Alexandria  and  a  few  schooners 
form  the  only  river  communications.  The  bridge  indeed  is  open  across, 
and  one  or  two  omnibuses  run  at  the  same  fare  to  the  Virginian  Town. 
But  Alexandria  has  declined  a  great  deal  of  late  years  in  her  trade  and 
activity  ;  at  one  time  her  wharves  were  full  of  large  sea-going  ships  and 
brigs,  now  only  6ehooners  and  the  river  and  Chesapeake  small  craft  are 
seen  there;  and,  indeed,  the  place  looks,  wharves,  town,  and  all,  wretchedly 
slovenly,  out  of  repair,  and  neglected.  I  went  down  one  day  and 
rambled  about  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  die  mud,  admiring  the  capabilities 
thrown  away — the  neglected  logs,  scantling,  planks,  the  falling  piers,  and 
jetties,  rotting  in  holes ;  the  slouching  niggers,  and  the  clothes-drying 
Irishers  in  the  smaller  frame  houses. 

I  confess  I  only  saw  the  water-side  and  the  suburbs ;  and  was  not 
sorry  to  get  back  again  by  the  steamer,  which  leaves,  I  think,  every 
hour  or  two;  fare,  twelve  cents,  or  sixpence ;  the  distance  about  six 
miles.  The  railway  to  the  southern  states  crosses  here  :  so  far  it  may 
revive  their  hopes ;  a  great  fact  I  forgot. 

Another  day  I  crossed  the  aqueduct,  which  has  a  footpath  beside  it 
(the  whole  of  wood,  resting  on  stone  piers ;  it  leaks  sadly,  and  wants 
repair),  and  had  a  chat  with  the  very  old  toll-gate  man,  who  out  of  sheer 
good-will  took  five  cents  only,  backwards  and  forwards,  when  he  could 
demand  three  cents  each  way;  but  in  spite  of  this  toll,  he  said,  and  the 
traffic  of  the  canal  boats,  it  is  a  losing  concern  to  the  shareholders.  This 
great  canal — a  noble  work — runs  to  Cumberland,  150  miles  across  the 
chain  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  (for  some  distance  following  the 
course  of  the  Potomac)  ;  but  the  railway  is  now  completed  to  the  same 
place,  and  will  soon  be  continued  to  Wheeling— on  the  Ohio.  It  is  already 
the  rival  of  the  Philadelphia  railway  to  Pittsburg;  both  rails  having  re- 
course to  dozens  of  four-horsed  stages  over  the  parts  not  yet  finished — 
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the  one  (this)  about  ninety  miles,  the  other  thirty  miles.  Thence  tiwr 
failure  in  the  profit  of  this  canal.  But  railways,  of  course,  everywhere 
supersede  slow  water  conveyance,  very  much  to  the  benefit  *f  the  com* 
munity,  however  the  shareholders  either  in  canals  or  cooked  rails  may 
have  to  grin  and  bear  their  small  dividends*— or  their  no  dividends. 

Just  below  the  aqueduct,  on  the  Virginian  side,  there  is  a  love  of  om 
island,  occupied  by  a  single  farm ;  "but  nobody  can  teiV'  **>d  my  old  man, 
"to  which  State  it  belongs.  No,"  said  he,  "  there's  been  a  lawsuit  about 
it,  and  the  lawyers  jawed  a  sight,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it— except 
their  'tarnal  fees."  At  this  spot,  looking  upwards,  the  river  and  the  forest* 
covered  hills  in  their  brilKant-tinted  foliage,  the  canal,  and  die  suburbs 
of  hilly  Georgetown  aside,  and  her  flour-mills,  form  a  very  beautiful 
picture.  Looking  downwards,  all  the  prominent  buildings  of  the  «ity 
(the  observatory  on  its  jutting  hill,  and  the  President's  being  the  nearest), 
then  the  Treasury,  the  Monument,  the  Institute,  and  in  the  extreme  visible 
distance  the  domes  of  the  Capitol,  form,  together  with  the  river,  rather  a. 
rich  than  a  picturesque  view. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  so  few  vessels  on  the  river ;  but  there  is,  in  faeV 
little  trade  here,  and  most  things  now  reach  them  by  rail.  Mr. 
Webster  is  here  alone  at  his  post ;  the  only  sign  of  any  government 
whatever ;  all  dispersed — president,  senators,  members,  ambassadors,  and 
all ;— the  papers  say  the  secretary  of  state  is  keeping  house.  The  general 
rule  being  that  everybody  (except  the  natives)  is  living  in  the  great 
hotels,  or  the  great  boarding-houses.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  other 
sort  of  feeding-places  is  opposite  my  hotel.  Most  of  the  houses  have 
verandahs — very  pleasant  in  hot  or  rainy  weather. 

I  often  go  up  to  the  Capitol  and  roam  about  both  gardens,  back  and 
front.  A  couple  of  hundred  masons  are  building  away  at  two  extra  im- 
mense wings  they  are  adding  to  the  wings;  sixty  feet  wider  than  the  central 
body  itself.  These  are  to  be  the  new  chambers  :  already  the  old  ones, 
which  are  very  spacious  (like  the  French  Houses  of  Parliament),  are 
found  too  small  for  their  purposes.  The  whole  interior  of  the  Capitol  is 
easy  of  access.  I  often  went  in,  up-stairs  and  down,  without  any  notice 
being  taken,  though  there  is  a  custodian  in  the  Rotunda,  who  is  very 
civil,  and  sends  a  porter  with  you,  or  comes  himself,  to  show  the  two 
chambers,  which  have  been  often  described.  This  Rotunda  is  a  very 
noble  hall  under  the  centre  dome ;  it  is  the  grand  antechamber  leading 
to  all  others.  The  great  pictures  by  Trumbull  are  placed  round  it : 
they  are  tolerable — better  in  conception  than  execution ;  but  still  re- 
spectable. I  thought  the  "  Christening  of  Pocahontas,"  poor  ;  "  Colum- 
bus at  Prayers  on  his  own  Quarter-deck,  on  the  discovery  of  this  New 
World,"  better.  Two  others  are  not  very  flattering  to  us !  In  the 
front  fac,ade  to  the  south,  facing  the  non-existent  side  of  the  city,  the 
statues  which  ornament  the  portico  are  but  indifferent :  the  same  may 
be  fairly  said  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  in  the  grounds,  which 
some  poor  sculptor  in  his  enthusiasm  took  half  his  life  to  accomplish. 
On  the  pedestal  one  reads  the  pithy  sentence — "  First  in  war — first  in 
peace — first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

There  is  another  marble  monumental  group  put  up  at  the  north  face, 
at  the  head  of  the  fine  double  flight  of  steps  (out  of  the  garden  below), 
brought  here  it  seems  from  the  navy-yard,  in  honour  of  some  captain 
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and  officer*  of  a  frigate/  killed  at  TripdtL  They  had  better  have  let  it 
aloe**  The  setting  of  this  lumbering  piece  of  crudity  in  an  oral  basin 
of  green  waterv  intended  as  a  fountain,  stokes  one  as  anything  rather 
than  ornamental  The  view  on  all  side*  fronv  this  handsome  north 
terrace  is  Tery  magnificent,  particularly  from  the  cupola  above  the  roof, 
embracing1  the  hilkvand  woods  beyond  Georgetown  y  the  river,  to  where 
it  loses  itself  among  the  mountains  at  (the ■  bine  distance ;  the  whole  town 
as  on  a  map  at  ones  feet;  the  pnetty  wedded  hills,  ioihe  east  and  to- 
wards  Bladenshnrg;  then,  to  the  west  and  sooth,  aeross  the  Pontiac, 
the  Virginian  forests,  down  to,  and  for  beyond  Alexandria,  with  the 
woods  of  Maryland  beyond  the  navy-yard  and  arsenal,  across  the  Pontiac 
Altogether,  it  4s  a  most  interesting  panorama ;  but,  in  descending,  one's 
mind  descends  tody  and  I  couldn't  help  speculating  on  the  vast  circum- 
ference of  empty  lots,  growing  more. valuable  every  day. 

They  are  to  be  had  of  many  private  individuals;  at  this  moment 
emigrants  with  a  little  money  might  make  their  fortunes  in  ground  alone, 
if  they  could  afford  to  hold  on  a  certain  time !  I  muse  on  what  all  this 
may  be  a  century  hence ;  when  all  this  plain  will  probably  be  covered  as 
closely  in  brick  as  London ;  when  every  rood  of  ground  will  be  worth  a 
fortune ;  when  a  tiny  yard,  or  bit  of  garden,  will  be  held  as  so  very 
aristocratic,  so  very  distinguished  and  agreeable,  and  so  impossible,  except 
to -dukes,  earls,  and  millionaires — I  should  say  the  richest  citixens. 

One  has  but  to  look  back  to  the  days,  so  very  recent  as  of  our  second 
George— a  mere  yesterday — when  the  whole  t>f  our  west-end,  and  north, 
and  south,  were  out  of '  town  fields,  even  beyond  flower  and  market- 
gardens;  where  donkeys  browsed,  and  boys  played  cricket,  in  my  day,  is 
now  Belgravia;  and* just  beyond,  late  in  the  seventeen  hundreds,  men 
were  hung  where  now  Tyburnia  lifts  her  head,  and  pours  her  modern  gold 
into  a  bishop's  pocket ! 

It  is  a  great  fault  to  be  disheartened,  and  thinking  oneself  too  late,  or 
too  old,  for  anything ;  so  I  pursued  the  happy  speculative  idea  down 
the  steps  into  the  garden  ami  along  the  excellent  flag-paved  walk  (such  as 
we  should  have  in  Hyde  Park,  instead  of  grinding  gravel  and  the  London 
clay !)  to  the  gate  where  the  'buses  stand  as  a  terminus  to  their  toils. 
I  mused  on,  clever  in  my  generation,  hastening  my  steps,  half-determined 
to  run  to  the  first  attorney  and  conveyancer,  to  secure  a  few  £1  Dorado 
lots ;  sure  to  live  into  the  next  century,  and  make  my  fortune ;  but,  as  I 
went,  "  the  native  hue  of  resolution  was  sickled  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,  and  lost  the  name  of  action !" 

I  thought  of  that  "  undiscover'd  world,  from  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns ;"  aye,  indeed,  I  shall  return  in  a  fine  steamer  or  liner,  and  let 
well  alone.  It  was  nestr  dinner-time  at  Gadsby's,  and  "the  air  bit 
shrewdly."  This  is  a  very  clear,  sharp  air — it  is  autumn ;  the  suns  and 
moons  shine  bright,  and  the  heavens  are  of  a  fine  celestial  blue ;  but  I 
deny  that  it  is  of  a  brighter  blue  than  our  own  English  blue,  in  spite 
of  poetic  fancies  and  pens  which  travel  to  Italy  and  America,  and, 
having  come  away,  are  quite  in  ecstasies — but  in  good  earnest,  with 
youth  and  some  little  cash,  ten  thousand  speculations  beckon  the  hardy 
adventurer  throughout  the  States.  A  man's  sons  and  daughters  may  be 
the  riches  of  the  house ;  it  is  but  to  work  together,  and  to  one  end. 
Everything  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  and  so  is  the  English  idea  of  comfort 
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only  dawning  on  the  States ;  how  they  lost  it  originally,  having  certainly 
embarked  with  it,  such  as  it  was,  in  James's,  and  Charles's,  and  Anne's 
daysT  I  know  not.  But  I  have  satd  a  good  word  for  Gadsbye;  they  are 
very  civil,  very ;  but  here  .comes  into  play  the  inevitable  devil-may-care, 
lazy,  laughing  carelessness  of  the  darkies!  From  die  Irish  spalpeens 
and  dimity  jackets  of  New  Yotk  and  Philadelphia*  as  you  come  aevfth, 
you  am  handed  over  to  the  more  assiduous  ooosideratiafia  and  attentions 
of  the  dimity  darkies  who  stand  behind  your  chair,  in  the  darknees- 
visible  halls,  and  feed  you  on  warm  eatables,  ansl  cold  and  hot  water; 
you  are  as  helpless  under  their  tyranny  as  a  two-year  old  baby*  I  have 
talked  of  interminable  long  tables ;  at  this  hotel  we  have  immense  roand 
tables  ;  die  markets  at  Washington  are  very  scantily  and  badly  supplied, 
nothing  is  very  good,  and  the  table  partakes  of  it ;  but,  then,  ane  has  a 
foolish  prejudice  in  favour  of  something  hat  at  dinner.  Nothing  is  ever 
"  hot"  in  America;  beefsteaks,  tea,  potatoes,  toast,  and  eggs,  even  corn 
cakes,  are  only  "  warm" — when  not  quite  cold ;  people  ask  for  warm  things 
(warm  roast-beef !) ;  but  in  good  sooth,  at  table  nothing  is  even  "  warm." 
As  usual,  our  food  is  brought  to  us,  helped  from  the  mysterious  regions 
in  die  dun,  dark  vast  at  one  far  invisible  end,  where  the  tneksty  yellow 
boys  (mulattoes  mostly)  hold  cabinet  councils  of  fun,  plate  in  hand.  You 
have  consulted  carefully  the  bill  of  fare,  and  if  your  particular  darky 
has  any  bowels  of  compassion  you  may  get  something  of  what  yon  send 
for  before  it  is  all  gone,  or  quite  cold,  and,  perhaps,  before  your  more 
swift-munching  neighbours  have  backed  out  to  their  stores,  to  visit  the 
bar,  or  smoke  a  cigar. 

Now,  though  I  fee  these  animals  per  force,  it  little  availed  as  to  getting 
any  given  thing  with  the  smallest  particle  of  caloric  remaining  perceptible 
to  the  taste. 

With  a  vast  circumference  of  white  tablecloth,  salt-cellars,  and  tooth- 
picks before  one,  nothing  whatever  eatable  is  put  on  it — and  ten 
minutes,  or  fifteen,  must  be  employed  patiently  picking  one's  teeth ;  one 
may  fancy  the  sly  fun  going  on  among  the  doxen  quambos  who  keep  out 
of  sight,  exchanging  witticisms  at  the  expense  "  ob  de  white  niggers  dey 
got  to  feed  any  now."  Let  us  suppose  it  at  breakfast,  the  whole  gang  of 
grinning  woolly-heads  collected  round  the  tea  and  coffee  coppers,  or 
boilers ;  both  liquids  nothing  more  or  less  than  coloured  hot  water,  the 
taste  very  much  alike,  and  so  execrable,  that  I  send  my  fellow  mildly 
back  with  my  cup  to  beg  it  may  be,  if  possible,  a  litde  stronger. 

My  Darky. — Here,  old  Sam,  dat  ole  chap  what  dey  say  jus  come 
from  de  ole  country,  he  say  dis  cup  tea  is  nutting  but  water,  him  want  to 
know  if  can  have  it  lilly  more  *  Sampson'  (strong!). 

Snowball  Sam. — Yah !  he,  he !  why  you  no  tell  him  must  get  use 
to  it,  any  how !  (Fills  the  cup  again  from  the  same  universal  cock.) 
Here,  tell  him  dis  is  'trong  as  debil  and  half,  good  measure !  he,  he,  he ! 

My  sable  Imp. — 'Sides  dat,  he  say,  dem  egg  is  biled  hard  as  corn 
cob,  yah,  yah,  wheugh ! 

Ginger  Blue  {another  Imp). — Why,  dat  am  de  way  as  is  all  biled  to 
suit  majority,  and  neber  complains  none  1  No  pleasing  dem  catawampam 
ole  folks,  I  guess,  he,  he,  he,  he ! 

My  Imp. — Well,  any  how,  must  gib  one  soff,  I  'spose,  not  to  break 
him  toose!  if  he  am  got  any,  he,  he,  he !     What  seem  to  you  he  say 
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betide  ?  dat  de  room  am  so  dark  him  can't  fee  de  way  to  him  mout 
(At  this  a  chorus  of  laughter.)  Well,  him  beta  feel  de  way !  (Fresh 
bursts.) 

Ginger  Snowball  (head  wag), — Look  here!  dem  'ere  ole  country 
Britishers  what  is  so  'tickler,  dey  bess  stay  at  hum  (home).  Well,  look 
he**!  what  'stosash  some,  dare  is  de  fast-sate  membrane  ob  Congress 
nebar  gives  bo  tamable  'boat  de  egg,  nor  de  tea,  nor  sniffing —shouldn't 
woneW!  What  sort  eb  tee,  dis  blessed  ole  man  got  used  to?  if  am  so 
cruel  'trossg,  aaake  him  legs  shake,  I  guess!  no!  yah!  (Chorus  of 
okuekles.) 

My  Imp  (act  he  turns  to  bring  me  my  tea  at  last).— Brass  you— dat 
not  ail ;  yesterday  him  say  de  beefsteak  waa  sough  as  eow-hide,  and  cold 
aedogneee,  he,  he,  he!     (Grand  chorus  of ehmekles.) 

Of  oousacj  my  fresh  cap  of  tea,  which  at  length  my  imp  brings  me,  is 
exactly  the  same  aa  the  last,  aa  with  a  serene  slyness  he  says,  "Massa,  dis 
is  true  «  Sampson  T  jfou  find  dis  cup  fust-rate  any  how,  I  tell  you !" 

These  idle,  laughing  creatures,  generally  paying  their  real  masters  so 
much  a  snonthy  or  veer,  and  getting  a  sure  employment  wherever  they 
please,  look  and  feel  like  anything  but  slares !  Indeed,  one  would  never 
suspect  it ;  their  wages  are  very  high,  and  they  do  the  least  possible  work 
for  it. 

I  have  seen  nothing  but  the  outsides  of  the  public  buildings ;  but 
elaborate  description  would  convey  nothing  new.  The  State-house  and 
Town-hall,  where  the  courts  are  held,  is  a  very  handsome  pile,  opposite 
the  Patent-office  and  Post-office,  all  fine  buildings,  in  the  next  street,  east 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  near  Five  or  Five-and-a-half-street.  I  did 
look  in  one  day  at  the  State-house,  but  the  court  had  just  risen.  Nor 
did  I  ever  get  to  the  observatory,  presided  over  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  who  is  said  to  be  clever,  and  very  obliging  should  any 
stranger  ask  admittance.  But,  indeed,  there  is  a  most  praiseworthy  and 
liberal  feeling  all  over  the  States  on  this  head ;  nothing  is  shut  up,  and 
rare  indeed  do  they  condescend  to  take  fees — the  Irish  and  the  niggers 
alone  ever  dreaming  of  such  a  thing. 

I  say  nothing  of  climate.  In  this  situation  it  should  he  delightful, 
and  yet  the  intense  heats  of  summer  and  freezings  of  winter  are  killing. 
They  say,  of  late  years  their  tremendous  frosts  are  much  milder ;  but  I 
fear  this  winter  may  be  an  exception  -y  and  I  have  to  look  at  Canada  before 
1  fly  before  the  north- west  blasts  to  the  south,  down  the  Mississippi — I 
must  not  lose  a  moment ;  and  have  seen  nothing  of  the  great  men  who  are 
about  to  pour  in — nothing  of  the  Washingtonians,  who,  a  guide-book 
says,  are  quite  the  cream  of  the  Union! — but  will  they  allow  it  at 
Baltimore  ?  or  even  just  in  sight,  down  the  Potomac,  at  Alexandria  ?  I 
guess  not.  It  is  nothing  to  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bit  of  green 
to  be  seen,  except  at  the  White  House  and  Capitol  garden  ;  for  the 
summers  here  burn  up  everything — and  this  has  been  a  perfect  furnace 
of  a  summer — but  I  do  not  see  anything  like  an  attempt  at  a  garden 
anywhere,  nor  a  flower.  No  wonder !  for  the  slaves  would  soou  lull  not 
only  flowers  but  the  very  caterpillars  and  worms — if  laziness  and  neglect 
could  do  it :  so  the  thing  is  impossible,  as  their  masters,  by  the  month 
or  for  life,  are  themselves  much  too  lazy  to  look  after  them.  The  only 
plant  particularly  cared  for  is  a  weed — the  Virginian  weed— which  they 
chew  and  smoke  with  an  unwearied  industry  truly  admirable. 
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BY  8ER  NATHANIEL. 

No.  VI. — Sir  William  Hamilton  :  "  Discussions  on  Philosophy." 

Were  I  designing  a  LUeraturblaU  for  some  transcendental  Deutsoh 
journal  —  some  koenigsbergi$ehe  magazine  or  weimarisoke  gazette — 
instead  of  a  "  Hterary  leaflet"  for  the  New  Monthly,  I  might  plume 
myself  in  complacent  anticipation  on  a  host  of  readers — perhaps  all  of 
them  graduated  and  salaried  Professors* — who  would  steadily  wade 
through  whatever  sloughs  and  bogs  of  metaphysics  1  might  guide  them  to. 
Be  it  true  or  no,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  that  England-  loves  not  coali- 
tions, true  it  is,  past  all  gainsaying,  that  England  loves  not  metaphysics. 
A  political  hotch-potch,  after  the  recipe  of  "  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen? 
she  can  swallow,  with  more  or  less  of  eupeptic  ease ;  but  a  feast  of  Onto- 
logy  is  with  her  equivalent  to  a  cannibal  dfije&ner — self-introspective 
philosophy  is  tantamount  to  a  "  feed"  of  human  flesh  and  blood — the 
analysis  of  personal  consciousness  is  as  alien  from  her  creeds  and  canons 
as  a  "  smoked  little  boy  in  the  bacon  rack,"  or  a  "  cold  missionary  on 
the  sideboard."  Virtually  she  accepts  as  faithful  types  of  the  metaphy- 
sical class,  the  subjects  of  Mat  Priors  satirics,  when  ne  tells,  in  "  Alma," 
how 

One  old  philosopher  grew  cross, 
Who  could  not  tell  what  motion  was:  . 
Because  he  walk'd  against  his  will, 
He  faced  men  down  that  he  stood  still : — 
and  how 

Chrvsippus,  foil'd  by  Epicurus, 
Macle  bold  (Jove  bless  him !)  to  assure  us, 
That  all  things  which  our  mind  can  view, 
May  be  at  once  both  fake  and  true : — 

and  once  more,  how 

Malebranche  had  an  odd  conceit 

As  ever  entered  Frenchman's  pate — 

To  wit,  So  little  can  our  mind 

Of  matter  or  of  spirit  find, 

That  we  by  guess  at  least  may  gather 

Something,  which  may  be  both,  or  neither. 

Only  to  exceptional  minds  is  it  given  to  be  content,  in  studies  of  this 
order,  to  find  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost :  if  the  end  must  remain 
an  undiscovered  bourn,  people — in  England  at  least — will  resolve  on 

*  For,  Professors,  according  to  Mr.  Lewes,  are  the  only  real  students  and  upholders 
of  metaphysics  even  in  metaphysical  Germany.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  affirms,  to 
suppose  that  Philosophy  has  any  existence  there,  apart  from  the  Universities;  for, 
though  the  jargon,  indeed,  of  metaphysics  infects  the  very  daily  newspapers,  so 
little  hold  has  any  doctrine  upon  the  national  mind,  that  if  the  Professorships 
were  abolished,  "  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear  of  Philosophy."  So  at  least  thinks 
this  zealous  disciple  of  Positivism  and  M.  Comte.  His  position  is,  that  inasmuch 
as  Philosophy  is  a  profession  in  Germany,  it  will  always,  on  that  condition,  find  a 
certain  number  of  professors  anxious  to  magnify  its  merits,  and  to  increase  its 
influence;  and  to  this  fact  he  refers  as  explaining  the  prolonged  manifestation  in 
Germany  of  certain  activity  in  a  pursuit  long  since  abandoned  by  England.  See 
M  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  237. 
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ignoring  the  means.  Beralde  may  well  be  an  infidel  in  the  ways  of 
materia  medica,  when  his  conviction  is,  "  que  les  ressorts  de  notre 
machine  sont  des  mysteres,  jusqu'ici,  ou  les  hommes  ne  voient  goutte ;  et 
que  la  nature  nous  a  mis  au-devant  des  yeux  des  voiles  trop  6pais  pour  y 
connaitre  quelque  chose."*  A  like  conviction,  uttered  or  unexpressed, 
definite  or  indefinite,  pervades  the  popular  mind  in  the  case  of  metaphysics, 
the  veil  which  covers  their  secrets  is  pronounced  impenetrable— as  dense 
a  fog  of  mystery  as  one  of  those  November  visitations  which,  however, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  sensible  to  an  oyster-knife.  Long  ago  Mr. 
Carlyle  deplored  the  condition  of  the  two  great  departments  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  outward,  cultivated  exclusively  on  mechanical  principles — the 
inward,  or  metaphysical,  finally  abandoned,  .because,  cultivated  on  such 
principles,  it  is  found  to  yield  no  result :  and  he  pointed  with  alarm  to 
the  growing  persuasion  that,  except  the  external,  there  are  no  true 
sciences — that  to  the  inward  world,  if  there  be  any,f  our  only  conceivable 
road  is  through  the  outward ;  that,  in  short,  what  cannot  be  investigated 
and  understood  mechanically,  cannot  be  investigated  and  understood  at 
all.  "  Among  ourselves,"  he  affirms,  "  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  after  a 
rickety  infancy,  which  never  reached  the  vigour  of  manhood,  fell  sud- 
denly into  decay,  languished,  and  finally  died  out  with  its  last  amiable 
cultivator,  Professor  Stewart." 

Cultivators,  amiable  or  otherwise,  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  never- 
theless exist  amongst  us.  If  that  philosophy  died  out  with  Dugald 
Stewart,  it  was  not  finally.  It  has  had  its  resurrection — if  to  nothing 
better  than  another  rickety  infancy*  And,  with  all  respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  Edinburgh  professor  in  question,  we  submit  that  there  is  far 
more  of  the  vigour  of  manhood — its  bone  and  muscle,  its  condensed 
energy,  its  firm  grasp,  its  piercing  vision — in  Sir  William  Hamilton, 

•  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  iu\,  3.  Similarly,  Mat  Prior  concludes,  in  a  confi- 
dential sort  of  way, 

"Faith,  Dick,  I  must  confess,  'tis  true 
(But  this  is  only  entre  nous\ 
That  many  knotty  points  there  are, 
Which  all  discuss,  hut  few  can  clear; 
As  Nature  slily  had  thought  fit, 
For  some  by-ends,  to  cross-bite  wit."— u  Alma,"  c.  iii- 

Only  here  and  there  may  we  look  for  a  mind 

" ne*  propre  aux  elevations 

Oil  montent  des  savants  les  speculations." 
f  "  If  there  he  any."    Not  a  needless  expression  of  incertitude  in  behalf  of  those 
of  the  Cahanis  sect,  who  show  that  man's  highest  conceptions,  as  Religion  "  and 
all  tha£"  are,  in  very  truth,  a  mere  "  product  of  the  smaller  intestines."    So 
our  old  friend  Matthew  declares  of  the  Mind,  that 

"  The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye, 
Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly n — 

and  compares  her  to  a  watch,  averring  that 

'*  Tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  our  being  what's  o'clock  ;* 

and  that  you  may,  indeed,  tamper  with  other  and  minor  points  of  mechanism, 
however  delicate  and  transcendental — 

«  But  spoil  the  organ  of  digestion, 
And  you  entirely  change  the  question." 
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than  in  him  we  one*  beard  irreverently  styled,  in  the  Glasgow  Baittse's 
Hugo,  "  that  Dougal  creator."     Other  cultivators  of  note  and  ability,  and 
of  more  or  leas  enthusiasm  in  their  vocation,  might  be  named     lonan  o€ 
them  at  no  immeasurable  distance  from  the  royal  Stewart  dynast?1 — ia 
the  persons  of  Professors  Ferrier  and  De  Morgan,  John  Stuart  Mill  emd 
Thomas  de  Quincey,  Samuel  Bailey  and  J.  D.  MoreU,  Maodougal  and 
WhewelL     In  fact,  a  final  dying  out  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  even  in 
this  nation  of  shopkeepers,  seems  possible  or  probable,  only  in  connexion  with 
the  dying  out  of  minds  to  philosophise.    As  the  sparks  fly  upwards,  so  does 
the  spirit  of  man    ^neditatrve,  speculative,  imaginative— en  philosophic 
thoughts  intent     "  Qui,"  asks  Madame  de  Stall,  u  pent  avoir  la  faculte 
de  perner,  et  ne  pas  essayer.  a  oonnaitre  l'origine  et  le  but  des  choses  de 
ee  monde?"  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  grog  ban  mm — the  plain  pane 
tieal  lessoning  of  the  English  publie  pronounces  philosophy  unworthy  of 
stndy,  and  negketB  it : — u  Let  steady  progress  in  positive  science  be  near 
glory  ;  metaphysical  speculation  we  can  leave  to  others."     We  are  told 
that  the  annals  of  philosophy  teach  but  the  vanity  of  ontobgical  specula- 
tion— that  scepticism  is  the  terminus  ad  quern,  scepticism  the  gnlf  which 
yawns  at  the  end  of  all  consistent  metaphysics.     We  are  summoned  to 
thank  and  admire  David  Hume  far  having  brought  philosophy  to  this 
pass— for  destroying  the  "  feeble  pretension  that  metaphysics  nan  be  a 
science."    And  we  are  referred  to  the  oracular  utterance  of  Goethe: 
"  Man  is  not  born  to  solve  the  mystery  of  existence."     Yes :  but  the 
oracle  does  not  end  there.     Goethe  continues :  "  But  he  must,  neverthe- 
less, attempt  it,  that  he  may  learn  to  know  how  to  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  Knowable."     In  this  way,  necessity  is  laid  upon  him :  an  irse- 
gistmle  attraction  draws  him.     The  centre  of  truth  is  far  above,  out  of 
his  reach :  the  assurance  that  he  is  not  born  to  penetrate  it,  is  a  esar 
trifugal  force  tending  to  alienate  him  from  its  neighbourhood ;    hut 
the  inevitable  longing  to  penetrate  it,  in  its  light  to  see  tight,  is  a 
centrepetal  force  urging  him  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of  its  mystery; 
and  between  these  antagonist  forces,   he  is  whirled  round  amid  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  ever  journeying,  even  though  doomed  to  make 
no  advance  towards  the  centre  —  e?er  hoping,  even  though  destined 
to  an  eternally  hauled  hope— ever  learning,  even  though  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.     u  Sans  oesse  attire*  vers  le  secret 
de  son  Stare,  il  lui  est  egalement  impossible,  et  de  le  deetnmir,  et  de  n'y 
pas  songer  toujour*."     And  supposing  one  mind  to  be  eventually  dis- 
gusted by  a  recurring  series  of  disappointments,  and  consequently  to 
renounce  the  stndy  as  futile  and  worse ;  still,  there  is  generation  after 
generation  to  follow,  whose  thinkers  repudiate  thought  by  proxy,  and 
must  vex  for  their  own  relief  the  old  vexed  questions,  and  come  by  a  read 
of  their  own  cutting  to  the  goal   Vanxtas  vanitatum.     The  wisdom  of 
their  forefathers  will  not  satisfy  a  new  generation  which  knows  not 
Locke  and  grins  at  Berkeley.     Absolute  truth  may  be  absolute  moon- 
shine ;  and  to  extract  the  essence  of  the  one  may  be  classed  with  extract- 
ing the  other  from  cucumbers :  yet  is  the  metaphysician  absolutely  resolved 
on  easting  in  his  lot  with  the  "  foolish  people  and  unwise"  who  pursue 
this  art  de  Ugarer  avec  mtthode.     If  there  be  such  absolute  truth,  he 
contends4*  it  must  be  elicited  by  philosophical  thinking ;  if  there  be  not, 

•  See  MorelFs  Introduction  to  his  •«  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe." 
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then  philosophy  is  equally  necessary  to  convince  me  that  I  can  have  no 
knowledge  beyond  what  is  contingent — that  is,  which  may  not  at  some 
future  time  be  error  and  delusion.  Every  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
he  contends  again,  if  generalised  to  its  full  extent,  brings  us  into  the 
legion  of  metaphysical  research  ;  as  the  chemist  finds  when  investigating 
matter — the  mechanician  when  engaged  with  the  laws  of  dynamics,  in- 
volving the  notion  of  Power — the  physiologist  when  examining  the  idea  of 
life.  Mental  philosophy  is  declared  by  one  of  its  leal  and  laborious  champions 
in  our  day,  to  be  the  portal  through  which  all  must  pass  who  would  enter 
the  inner  temple  of  inteUeetual  treasures,  and  though  net  itself  the  sum 
of  all  knowledge,  it  is  the  "  necessary  instrument  in  the  successful  prose- 
ootion  of  other  branches  of  human  wisdom.  Without  it,"  adds  this  devout 
believer  in  sceptical  times,  "every  man  k  a  child,  an  intellectual  imbecile, 
and  can  have  nothing  valuable  or  abiding  in  s£m."#  He  is  sanguine,  we 
may  add,  as  to  the  projects  of  his  favourite  study — in  spite  of  the  Posi- 
tnrists  and  their  predictions— and,  as  one  deeply  impressed  with  the  abso- 
lute utility  and  importance  of  metaphysical  researches,  he  calls  it  cheering 
"  to  witness  so  many  indications  of  their  progress  and  extension  in  every 
direction  to  which  we  can  turn  the  inteUeetual  eye.  We  know  that 
great  ideas  are  never  lost ;  and  we  consequently  feel  an  inward  and  firm 
oosnietion  that  the  advances  winch  we  are  in  this  age  effecting  in  the 
first  of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  will  never  be  effaced  by  any 
future  retrograde  movements  whatever  in  the  minds  of  individuals  or  of 
nations.  The  whole  progress  of  human  society  speaks  loudly  against  any 
such  catastrophe."  Metaphysics  in  some  guise  or  other  will  never 
say  die. 

The  metaphysical  department  of  the  Edinburgh  R&riew  owes  whatever 
prettige  it  enjoys  to  the  contributions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  This 
may  be  the  least  popular  of  the  sections  in  that  journals  division  of 
labour.  Yet  it  were  hard  to  name  among  all  the  able  ooadjutors  on  its 
staff,  a  contributor  of  superior  weight  and  vigour.  The  Jubilee  year  of 
Buff  and  Blue  is  past ;  her  age  hath  attained  the  matronly  lot  of  fifty, 
making  her  a  "  lady  of  a  certain  age :"  but  of  all  the  distinguished  wor- 
thies who  have  written  to  her  profit  and  her  praise — from  the  time  when 
she  was  dandled,  an  infant  of  days,  on  the  plump  knees  of  Sydney  Smith, 
and  thence  transferred  to  the  surveillance  of  Jeffrey,  to  the  sober  matu- 
rity of  her  adust  renown  when  superintended  by  Macvey  Napier,  and 
rendered  somewhat  heavy  and  sleepy  under  the  regimen  of  Professor 
Empson  (may  Mr.  Cornwall  Lewis  have  the  art  to  renew  her  youth, 
even  in  her  sixth  decade!) — of  all  the  u  hraw,  braw  lads"  who  have 
espoused  her  cause  with  the  pen  of  ready  writers,  we  know  not  one,  in 
calibre  and  erudition,  to  top  the  Edinburgh  Professor  of  Logic  No  can- 
didate in  the  Blue  and  Yellow  interest  comes  before  us  of  bigger,  burlier 
figure,  though  many  may  wear  their  colours  with  a  more  jaunty  air,  and 
win  the  electors  by  smarter  and  smoother  speechificadon.  In  the  arena 
of  the  Review,  from  first  to  last,  there  is  hardly  one  gymnaeiarch  but 
must  yield  to  die  prowess,  however  he  may  exceed  the  grace  and  agility, 
of  this  massively  framed  and  rigorously  disciplined  athletes.  We  re- 
member who  have  disported  themselves  on  the  same  platform ;  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  such  contributors,  avowed  or  unavowed,  as  Brougham, 

•  R.  Blakey's  "  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,"  vol  i. 
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Malthus,  Allen,  Horner,  Thomas  Brown,  Thoeans  Moore,  TkonMB  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  Chalmers,  Thomas  Caslylev  Thomas  Arnold  (the  Toms,  are 
in  great  force),  Romilly,  Payne  Knight,  Pelgrave,  George  Ellis,  Walter 
Scott,  Malcolm  Laiog,  James  Mill,  Sydney  Smith,  Jeffrey*  Macaulay, 
Mackintosh,  Play  fair,  Stephen,  H»  Rogers,  et  ca(ere$y  tbcmteros.      Sir 
William  is  as  true  a  son  of  Anak  as  any  of  them.     His  head  t»  as. high, 
his  shoulders  are. as  broad,  his  port  is  as  manly,  as  the  .best  of  them  can. 
affect ;  and  woe  to  the  best  of  them  who  should  rashly  challenge  him  to 
a  wrestling-bout,  or  venture  to  initiate  ham  into  a  new  mystery  ia  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence.   .  To  have  a  ton  of  a  man  "  down  upon  you," 
with  a  view  to  punishment, — a  man,  too,  so  versed  in  the  science  ia  all 
its  ramifications,  that,  like  Mrs.  Quickly,  you  know  not  where  to  have 
him, — is  no  laughing  matter.     In  erudition  he  is  an  acknowledged  pro- 
digy,— a  very  Mxmstrum  Aorreruiumf-~i9UjcM$f-~hmt  no ;  that 'quotation 
won't  do,  because  of  the  exquisite  inapplicability  of  the  imfitrme  and  of  the 
cui  lumen  adcmptum.     The  medieval  scholarship  of  those  omnivorous 
book- worms  whom  we  regard,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  much  as  we  re- 
gard certain  pre- Adamite  mammalia,  is  revived  in  this  Modem  Antique. 
Whatever  isknowable,  he  seems  to  know ;  and  moat  things  that  are  an* 
intelligible,  to  understand.     His  learning  is  literally  dt  omnibus  Pebutj 
and,  as  panting  common-place,  that  toils  after,  him  in  vain,  is  driven  and 
goaded  (in  bull  fashion)  to  add,  dequibusdamalus.     The  junior  soph 
in  the  Cambridge  stage*  who  was.  so  harassed  and  disgusted  by  beaeg 
snapped  up,  every,  time  he  cited  a  line  from  the  classics,  by  his  fellow-tra- 
veller Porson,  and  requested  to  prove  itaexistenee,  as  per  quotation^  in  the 
author  to  whom  he  had  too  recklessly  attributed  it— each  author  ia.  sue* 
cession,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  down  to  Plutarch  and  Lucian  being 
produced,  for  verification,  from  Person's  capacious  pockets— that  junior 
soph  might  have  enjoyed  a  sweet  revenge,  we  sannise,  could  be  have 
booked  a  third  inside  place  for  Sic  William,  and  pitted. him  against  the 
boozy,  musty  old  classic  (honoured  be  his  manes  2).    Lojd  Jeffrey,  who 
was  not  easily  frightened  wkhin  the  sphere  of  belles  lefetres,  avowed  him* 
self  fairly  frightened  by  the  "  immensity"  of  Sir  William's  erudition : 
"  He  is  a  wonderful  fellow,"  added  his  lordship,  "  and  I  hope,  may  yet 
be  spared  to  astonish  and  over** we  us  for  years  to  come."*    He  has  been 
compared  with  Magliabecchi,  the  Italian  librarian,  who,  as  a  facetious 
critic  describes  bis  peculiar  genius,  could  (by  dint  of  trotting  and  canter- 
ing over  all  pages  of  all  hooka)  not  only  "  repeat  verbatim:  et  HiertUim 
any  possible  paragraph  from  any  conceivable  book,  and,  letting  down  his 
bucket  into  tne  dark  ages,  cou 
that  you  mig ht  call  for,  but  cc 
sinister,  starboard  or  larboard, 
he  had  been  angling."     And  i 
classed  with  Cardinal  Mezzofe 
so  as  to  speak  familiarly,  thirty 
regarded  by  a  distinguished 
and  intensity  of  intellectual  ct 
quaintance  with  every  section 
unlocking  man's  inner  nature, 
ments,"  testifies  his  fellow-philosopher  and  friend,  "  was  best  laid  open 

•  Letter  to  Professor  Empson,  1848.    See  "  Cockburn's  Life  of  Jeffrey,"  vol  iin 
422. 
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by  consulting  him,  or  by  hearing  him  consulted,  upon  intellectual  diffi- 
culties, or  upon  schemes  literary  and  philosophic.  Such  applications, 
ooate  from  what  point  of-  the  compass  they  might,  found  him  always  pre- 
pared;  Nor  did  it  seem  to  make  any  difference,  whether  it  were  the  eru- 
dition of  words  or  things  that  was  wanted."  It  may — and  ought  to — be 
added,  that  he  is  just  as  unostentatious  of  his  mental  wealth,  as  the  fore- 
going legend  makes  Porson  demonstrative  of  his.  At  any  rate  Sir 
William  has  no  occasion  to  load  his  pockets  with  bijou  editions  of  the 
efassks,nor  inclination  to  appal  undergraduates  by  haling  from  the  stores 
of  memory  as  exhaustless  au  array  of  authorities,  as  (O  the  illegitimate 
triumphs  of  the  legitimate  drama,  in  days  of  yore!)  the  grave-digger 
in  A«  Hamlet "  used  to  doff  of  waistcoats,  in  the  bleak  churchyard  of 
Elsinore. 

3d.  Victor  Cousin  has  somewhere  pronounced  Sir  William  Hamilton 
die  greatest  critic  of  die  age.  His  celebrated  edition  of  "  Reid  "  at- 
tracted and  fixed  the  attention  of  Christendom  at  large.  That  his  own 
part  in!  it  should  be  left  unfinished  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  has  had 
the  effect  of  suggesting  words  of  censure  and  objection  to  criticasters 
who  could  find  no  other  weak  point  for  which  to  rate  him.  His  recently 
published  "Discussions  on  Philosophy  "—comprising  some  of  his  most 
valued  •contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  with  a  mass  of  supple- 
mentary matter,  which  for  various  extrinsic  reasons,  polemical  and  per- 
sonal,* as  well:  as  for  its  intrinsic  worth  simply  as  coming  from  him,  had 
a  special  interest  to  all  concerned — have  deservedly  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion, and  present  a  noble  collection  of  essays,  the  result  of  laborious 
thought  (we  gravem  duro  ierram  vertit  aratro),  wide-sweeping  vision, 
and  indefatigable  research.  "  The  results  of  his  reading  are  now  sown 
and  rooted  at  Paris,  not  less  than  at  Berlin;  are  blossoming  on  the 
Rhine ;  and  are  bearing  fruit  on  the  Danube."  We  have  seen  these 
"  Discussions  "  pooh-poohed  in  one  London  journal,  as  though  they  in- 
volved, after  all,  nothing  better  than  verbal  subtleties,  and  were  expended 
on:  shadows  and  chaff,  and  airy  nothings.  Sir  William  is  not  the  man 
to 'spend  his  strength  for  nought,  in  that  sort  of  way.  He  must  have 
tangible  interest  for  his  solid  capital.  He  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  Bank 
of  Elegance  notes,  payable  during  the  next  Greek  Calends.  His  philo- 
sophy is  not  a  system  of  dry  chopping  logic.  Nor  can  it  content  itself— 
for  it  is  of  British,  not  Deutsch  growth — with  transcendental  reveries  of 
baseless  fabric,  nor  put  up  with  unfurnished  apartments  in  castles  of  the 
air.     His  spirit,  though 

Habitant,  par  1'essor  d'un  grand  et  beau  ge*nie, 
Les  haittes  regions  de  la  philosophic,* 

is  far  too  practical  and  sagacious  tc  frac- 
tions. He  is  as  impatient  as  th  that 
pompeux  galimatias,  that  spfcieua  '  vous 
donne  des  mots  pour  des  raisons  Fets." 
Words,  with  him,  must  represent  must 
show  cause  for  their  use,  and  find  I 

No  officious  slave 
Is  he  of  that  false  secondary  power 
By  which  we  multiply  distinctions,  then 

*  E.  #.,  his  tilt  with  Archdeacon  Hare. 
March — vol.  xcvn.  no.  ccclxxxyii.  2  c 
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Deem  that  our  puny  boundaries' ere  things 
Thai  we  peaceive,  and  not  that  we  have made- 
In  his  purest  speculations  he  k  too  entirely  saturated  with  tfee  Aris- 
totelian spirit  to  lose  himself  in  Platonio  dream-worlds,  and  too  genuseea 
representative  (more  robust  and  indepeosWnt,  however,  than  any  dead  or 
living  confrere)  of  the  Mtprii  E&mou,  and  its  Baoooian  tosnaencies,  to 
deal  with  logic  and  its  subtleties  as  an  end*  not  a  moans. 

The  section  of  these  "  Discissions  "  which,  is  derated  to  literature  said 
miscellaneous  questions,  holds  out  naturally  she  ehie£  perhaps  the  only, 
attraction  to  general  readers:  among  the  subjects  of  discussion  beings 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  devolutions  of  Medieine 
(front  the  hmmomrum  of  Galen  to  the  mluiism  of  Hoffman  and  Boer- 
haave),  the  Study  of  Mathematics  as  an  Exercise  of  Mind,  the  Condi- 
tions of  Classical  Learning,  the  State  of  the  English  Universities,  and 
that  celebrated  German  satire,  the  Eputohz  Obmmromum  Vtrorwm.  The 
review  of  the  last  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Sir  William's  range  of 
powers,  natural  and  acquired,  and  a  worthy  treatise  on  a  week  which,  by 
the  testimony  of  Herder,  effected  for  Germany  incomparably  more  than 
Hudibras  for  England,  or  Gasagantua  for  France,  or  the  Knight  of  L* 
Mancha  for  Spain, — which  gave  the  victory  to  Reuohlin  over  the  Begging 
Friars,  and  to  Luther  oyer  the  Court  of  Rome—"  and  never,  certainly, 
were  unconscious  barbarism,  self-glorious  ignorance,  intolerant  stupidity, 
and  sanctimonious  immorality,  so  ludicrously  delineated ;  never,  cer- 
tainly, did  delineation  less  betray  the  artifice  of  ridicule*"*  The  inquiry 
into  the  value  of  Mathematics  as  an  engrossing  study,  is  another  highly 
characteristic  paper— a  perfect  curiosity  as  a  repertory  of  authorities  pro 
and  eon. :  the  writer  s  conclusion  being,  that  an  excessive  study  of  mathe 
matics  not  only  does  not  prepare,  but  absolutely  incapacitates  the  mind, 
for  those  intellectual  energies  which  philosophy  and  life  inquire— disqua- 
lifying us  for  observation,  either  internal  or  external,  for  abstraction  and 
generalisation,  and  for  common  reasoning;  nay,  disposing  us  to  the 
alternative  of  blind  credulity  or  irrational  scepticism.  Very  striking  pas- 
sages in  confirmation  of  his  views,  that  mathematics  are  not  a  logical 
exercise,  and  that  in  no  sense  is  geometry  a  substitute  for  logic,  are  cited 
by  Sir  William  from  a  host  of  witnesses --many  of  them  distinguished 
highly  in  mathematical  science— such  as  Aristotle,  D'Alcmhert,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Arnauld,  Du  Hamel,  Joseph  Soaliger,  Le  Clere,  Buddeus,  Base- 
dow, Gibbon,  Berkeley,  Goethe,  Dugald  Stewart,  De  Staei,  &c,  Ac. 
But  if  there  is  one  investigation  in  this  volume,  which,  more  than 
another,  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  would  appreciate,  after  their 
manner,  the  veteran  Professor's  grasp  of  thought,  system  of  metaphysical 
doctrine,  and  lucid  elaboration  of  ideas  necessarily  obscure  in  themselves, 
we  incline  to  name  the  thesis  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned'' 
— though  the  bare  name  may  suffice  to  repel  those  ab  extra,  especially 
when  the  alias  of  the  article  is  added,  "  In  reference  to  Cousin's  Infinito- 

*  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  been  cured  of  an  imposthume  in  the  face  by  the 
laughter  these  satires  excited.  Sir  William  contends  that  the  actual  authors 
were  three, — viz.,  Hut  ten,  Crotus,  and  Buschius.  "Morally  considered,''  he 
observes,  "this  satire  is  an  atrocious  libel,  which  can  only  be  palliated  on  the  plea 
of  retaliation,  necessity,  the  importance  of  the  end,  and  the  consuetude  of  the 
times." 
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Absolute."  Smart  and  ipatuknt  nawncmr  have  bean  pelted  at  Sir  Wil- 
liam's choice  of  terra* — his  u  uncouth,"  and  "  barbarous,"  and  neologis- 
tio  terminology.  .Nibble  away,  gentlemen;:  laugh  as  you  please,  carp  as 
you  will,  be  aa  witty  as  yon  can.  Only  remember,  the  while,  that  a 
terminology  of  some  sort  is  needed,  and  that  novel  combmations  of 
thought  require  new  modes  of  aipi'scsicm.  .Even  in  the  base  appliances 
of  the  dinner- table,  the  arms  mutton  and  beef  will  hardly  suffice,  in  the 
present  day,  to  describe  in  all  their  individual  varieties  and  culinary 
nuances,  the  preparations  ovine  and  bovine  dee  to  a  Soy  er  or  a  Francatelh. 
And  surely  an  arietoomeyof  transcendental  ideas  may. be  allowed  a  haute 
mohktse  of  titles.  In  such  a  case,  the  quarrel  about  names  is  a  quarrel 
about  things*  Cancel  the  name,  and,  unless  you  provide  another  equally 
graphic,  comprehensive,  and  precise,  you  cancel  the  thing.  The  new 
wine  must  have  for  its  receptacles,  new  bottles ;  if  you  try  to  preserve  it 
in  old  bottles,  it  is  marred.  Discretion  is  of  course  desirable  in  the 
selection  or  origination  of  the  necessary  terms.  But  certainly  Sir  William 
Hamilton  is  net  pedantic  or  puerile  enough  to  coin  neologisms  only  to 
perplex  the  vulgar.  It  remains  to  be  shown,  that,  in  a  field  of  research 
so  emphatically  his  own,  so  many  fallow  parts  of  which  he  has  put  into 
cultivation,  and  from  which  he  has  removed  so  much  obstructive  matter, 
he  had  not  a  perfect,  a  peculiar  right,  to  appropriate  descriptive  titles 
to  the  objects  of  his  teiL  As  he  had  the  right  to  bestow  some  kind  of 
title,  co  he  has  the  ability  ~tas  a  profound  philosophic  grammarian  and 
philologist, — to  choose  such -titles  aa  would  duly  convey  his  meaning  and 
answer  the  purpose  of  his  science.  Compare  his  terminology  with  that 
adopted  by  the  several  leaders  of  German  metaphysioa ;  and  you  find 
that  while  bis  innovation  demands,  far  its  ready  comprehension,  only 
such  ordinary  attention  at  starting,  as  every  reader  of  metaphysical  works 
may  be  supposed  to  bring  to  the  subject,*— on  the  other  hand,  the  Kegels, 
and  Fichtes,  and  Kants,  require  each  a  lexicon  for  himself.  Depend 
upon  it,  had  Sir  William  met  with  an  existing  system  of  terms  which 
would  serve  to  transmit  accurately  and  completely  the  ideas  he  discusses, 
he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  create,  or  us  to  master,  the  novel- 
ties in  question.  And  after  all,  these  novelties  are  really  few  in  number 
and  mild  in  form.  Do  you  object  to  the  "Unconditioned?"  If  you 
strain  at  a  gnat  of  that  sort,  what  capacity  of  swallow  have  you  for  the 
caravan  of  camels  trooping 

In  silent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  waste 

of  German  Saharas?  For  this  particular  term  we  happen  to  entertain 
a  particular  regard,  because  of  its  connexion  with  a  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  primary  value,  in  the  elucidation  and  limitation  of  which  Sir  William 
has  employed  such  rare  gifts  of 

Eaergic  reason  and  a  shaping  mind. 

The  doctrine  affects  the  whole  question  of  absolute  and  relative  know- 
ledge. And  with  consummate  tact  Sir  William  shows,  that  as  the  eagle 
cannot  out-soar  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  floats,  and  by  which  alone 
he  is  supported  ;  so  the  mind  cannot  transcend  that  sphere  of  limitation, 
within  and  through  which  exclusively  the  possibility  of  thought  is  realised. 
Thought,  he  argues,  is  only  of  the  cendittomd,  because  to  think  is  to 
condition':  conditional  Imitation  is  the  fundamental  law  ti  the  poasi- 
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bility  of  thought.  Hence,  philosophy,  if  viewed  as  more  than  a  science 
of  the  conditioned,  is  impossible.  How  he  demonstrates  this,  and  proves 
;  being  deceitful,  and  that  its  testimony  is 
w  he  enforces  the  salutary  lesson  that  the 
>  be  constituted  into  the  measure  of  exist- 
*  knowledge  to  be  recognised  as  necessarily 
n  of  our  laHh— and  how  he  deduces  from 


r  inability  to  conceive  aught  above  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  uncon- 
of  all  comprehensible  reality — how,  in  short, 
loctrine  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  on 
negations  of  Positivism  on  the  other,  will  be 
id  interest,  if  only  with  diligence  and  doei- 
hareholder  in  common  vovt. 
this  doctrine,  should  be  studied  the  Appeo- 
»f  the i Thinkable  Systematised,"  and  "Phi- 
losophical Testimonies  to  the  Limitation  of  our  Knowledge  from  the 
Limitation  of  our  Faculties."     In  them,  it  has  been  said,  we  have  a  kind 
of  guarantee  that  the  age  is  not  becoming  wholry  shallow. 

Another  appendix  is  assigned  to  Logic —and  is  incomparably  harder 
to  read,  and,  to  ordinary  readers,  next  to  impossible  to  digest.  Sir 
William,  in  this  section,  treats  of  Syllogism  and  its  varied  functions — of 
Affirmation  and  Negation — of  Propositions!  Forms,  &c.  As  a  Reformer 
in  logical  details  much  of  his  celebrity  has  been  won.  There  are  cases 
in  which,  says  Mr.  de  Quineey,  he  is  the  "  very  first  revealer  of  what  had 
lurked  unsuspected  even  to  the  most  superstitious  searchers  of  Aristotle's 
text"  To  him  men  still  look  with  hope  for  a  comprehensive  treatise  on 
every  part  of  logic,  "adapted  to  the  growing  necessities  of  the  times." 
Should  this  hope  come  to  nought — should  the  construction  of  an  "edifice 
of  so  much  labour  and  fatigue  "  be  declined  by  this  potent  master4>trilder 
— yet,  thus  much  is  evident,  adds  the  critic  just  named,  "that  when- 
soever, and  by  whomsoever,  such  an  edifice  shall  be  raised,  the  amplitude 
and  the  beauty  of  the  superstructure  will  depend  largely  upon  founda- 
tions already  laid,  and  ground  plans  already  traced  out,  by  the  admirable 
Hamilton."  One  other  publication  we  may  more 
him — and  one  of  exceeding  value— namely,  his 
ses  in  Edinburgh. 

mten  reflection,  suggestive  of  mortifying  ideas, 
we  have  just  perpetrated,  on  such  a  subject,  no 
Monthly  may  have  cared  to  follow  us.  Albeit, 
1  of  knowing  that  we  are  sure  of  an  audience  of 
>er  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  as  times  go.  Do  turbu- 
1th  shouts  of  Name  !  Name  ! — Welt ;  the  triad 
an  Editor,  Compositor,  and  Reader  to  the  Press. 
'  us  may  be  ex  officio,  and  in  the  quality  of 
to  analyse  men's  motives  is  sometimes  to  inquire 
omfort  and  peace  of  mind.  And  here  a  triumph- 
— causing  the  addition  of  a  glorious  Fourth  to 
\  list :  Sir  William  Hamilton  reads  everything  % 
>  show,  then,  that  he  will  read,  or  has  read,  us  ?— 
igain  with  a  portentous,  thorough-bass  Bab ! 
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Fou*  Moat 
pilgrimage  to  t 
rocky  defile,  so 
bardly  he4  the 
side,  when  an  \ 
desperately  wc 
without  meetm 
would  gr?e  the 
Thetwpwh 
killing  two  Tu 
rock,  fired  also 
the  act  His  i 
with  her  two  fa 
dead.  Thet* 
tag  Monteaegj 
his  yatagan,  fa 
who  had  all  th 
lute  ;  when,  si 
treated  forme: 
wa»  btfutaleoo 
and  onlypron 
first,  she,  prete 
she  throw  him 
carried  at  her  j 
to  make  the  m 
his  flide,  stagg 
threw  herself  < 
him  down  the 
shepherds,  atti 
rescue. 

.  Such  is  t 
anecdote^  d< 
Trained  i 
inseparable 
with  the  Tu 
their  .fiwefe 
vengeance 
to  die  in  ha 
that  such  a 
in  hy  the 
Christianit) 
The  mount 
roent  invad 
Austria  riv 
their  fet*- 
moment  to 
First— Wh 
consigned  1 
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times  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  has  Montenegro  ever  been  really  subjected  or 
garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  has  it  ever  received  Mussulman  rulers  or  laws, 
and  even  if  diplomatically  acknowledged  as  subject  to  Turkey,  has  it  ever 
considered  itself  so  ?  Thirdly — What  are  the  grounds  of  interest  which 
Russia  and  Austria  take  in  this  little  mountain  district?  Hbw  far  do 
they  tally,  and  in  what  are  they  antagonistic  ?  And  lastly,  and  shore 
all,  although  the  Times  has  justly  declared  that  Engfand  cannot*  view 
with  indifference  the  oppression  and  subjugation  of  an  independent  Chris- 
tian tribe,  whose  mountains  command  one  of  die  strongest  maritime 
points  on  the  coast  contiguous  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  still,  is  there  any 
possible  reason  for  that  feeling  going  beyond  a  just  sympathy,  or  at  the 
most,  diplomatic  intercession  ?  There  are  already  two  treat-  powers 
placed  in  a  very  delicate  position  towards  one  another,  and  towards  an 
invading  third  power,  by  these  sturdy  mountaineers ;  and  as  to  their  re* 
llgiods  claims  to  interference,  why  all  Christianity  stood  by  in  1841, 
and  let  the  poor  Chaldeans — Christian  mountaineers  as  brave,  but  more 
remote  than  the  Montenegrins — be  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts'  into 
their  rocky  caverns  and  exterminated,  man,  woman,  and  chHti,  by  ferocious 
Mussulmen,  with  folded  arms,  and  without  an  effort  to  save  a  single  scion 
of  that  ancient  and  once  illustrious  Christian  community!' 

The  Montenegrins,  or  Tchernagori  or  Black  mountaineers,  who  number 
some  11,700  families,  giving  a  population  of  107,000,  of  whom  some 
20,000  or  25,000  would  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  are 
identical  with  the  Servians  in  blood,  language,  and  religion  ;  and  Monte* 
negro  was  an  important  fief  of  that  'ill-fated  empire — the  rude  magnifi- 
cence of  which  reflected  neither  the  refinement  nor  the  corruption  of  the 
Lower  Empire. 

Balsa,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  was  the  son-in-law  of  Lazar,  who,  by  1lie 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Kossovo  in  1385,  and  his  own  life  at  the  same  time, 
enabled  the  Turks  to  become  the  masters  of  Servia.  u  TV>  this  day,"  says 
Mr.  A.  A.  Faton,  "  the  heroes  of  Servia  are'those  of  Montenegro.  Speak 
to  them  of  the  valour  of  Dushan  the  Powerful,  and  their  breasts  glow 
with  national  pride  and  martial  ardour  ;  speak  to  them  of  the  woes  and 
virtues  of  Lazar,  the  last  of  their  kings,  and  their  eyes  sufrose  with  tears  " 

Stephen,  the  grandson  of  Balsa,  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  Scanderbeg ;  but 
on  the  death  of  this  hero  the  debased  nobles  of  Albania,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  lands,  acknowledged  Turkish  supremacy,  and  embraced  Istamism.  Bosnia 
presented  the  same  spectacle;  Montenegro  alone,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ffc 
teenth  century,  rose,  like  Ararat,  amid  the  overwhelming  flood*  of  lihisssni 
Ivan  Cteraojevich,  the  great  grandson  of  Bates*  leaning  the  eosireae  ef  the 
Lake  of  Scutari,  where  bis  paternal  cattle  was  situated,  fixed  himself  in  the 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  Black  Mountain.  Surrounding  himself  with  his 
faithful  followers,  every  man  swore  on  the  Testament  to  die  rather  than  yield, 
and  dishonour,  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths,  was  the  reward  of  the  man  who 
retreated :  dressed  in  a  female  garb,  he  was  thrust,  whh  ignominy,  from  the 
ranks  of  his  own  sex. 

Such  is  Paton's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Montenegrin  pmetpsiny. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  whose  excellent  work,  *  Dalmatia  and  Moatssfre 
gro,"*  a  detailed  history  of  the  Black  Mountain  is  given,  telle  us  thatstthe 

'      ■  ■  ■  •  — -  i  ■       H  mm     .■■  *  <    i rf,i 

*  Dalmstht  and  Montenegro  :  with  a  Journey  to  Mostar,  in  Hersegovina,  sad 
Bemarkton  the  Slavonic  Nations  ;  the  History  of  Dalmatia  and  Hagasa  f  the 
Uscocs,  Ac-,  Ac  By  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.,  &c^  &c,  &c  2  vols. 
John  Murray. 
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\  of  the  ServitQ  Empire  it  was  called  Zeta  or  Zenta,  and  that  at  the 
611  of  that  empire  "  it  preserved  its  independeoce  under  the  rule  of  Prince 
George  Balsha."  According  to  the  same  authority,  it  was  not  Stephen 
woo  finally  withdrew  to  the  "  Black  Mountain,"  but  Ivan,  his  eldest  son, 
who  being  refused  the  assistance  of  Venice,  abandoned  not  Scutari  but 
ZsaMiah,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  himself  and  his  predecessors, 
and  retired  to  the  mountain,  whare  he  founded  the  Convent  of  Tzetinie, 
the  correct  etymology  of  the  Cettinye  of  the  papers,  and  transferred  the 
metropolitan  see  to  the  new  capital.  This  took  place  in  1485;  and 
flsaMiak,  which  has  already  played  a  part  in  the  present  campaign,  has 
since  that  time  continued  to  be  a  frontier  town  of  Albania. 

The  family  of  Tzernoievich  (Czemojevich  of  Paton)  soon  passed  away. 
Pieimd  on  the  one  side  by  Venetian,  on  the  other  by  the  Turkish  in- 
fluences ;  one  brother,  Andrew,  surnamed  the  Valiant  Arnaut,  embracing 
Uamiam,  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Sultan  to  the  shores  of  the  Tigris, 
while  George,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Ivan,  having  married  a 
Venetian  lady,  of  the  family  of  Mocenigo,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
retire  with  her  to  her  native  city.  He,  therefore,  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  transferred  the  government  of  Montenegro  to  the  hands  of 
the  spiritual  chiefs,  and  withdrew  to  Venice  in  1516.  From  that  time 
the  theocratic  form  of  government  has  existed  in  Montenegro,  and  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  have  been  vested  in  the  Vladikas,  or  Prince 
Bishops,  an  office  now  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Petrovich,  but  as  every 
Vladika  is  consecrated  bishop,  and  cannot  marry,  the  succession  always 
Mis  to  a  nephew,*or  some  other  of  the  family.  This  fact,  Sir  6.  Wilkin- 
son remarks,  of  the  episcopal  office  beipg  hereditary,  is  singular,  consi- 
dering the  doctrines  of  Christians  in  regard  to  Apostolic  succession.  The 
existing  Vladika,  Prince  Daniele  Petrovich,  on  his  return  from  Russia, 
where  each  Vladika  is  successively  consecrated,  in  July,  last  year,  read 
to  the  senate  and  people  a  note  from  the  Russian  government,  to  the 
effect  that,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Montenegrins  and  of  the 
senate,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  consented  to  Prince  Da* 
male's  not  taking  holy  orders,  and  had  further  empowered  him  to 
appoint  a  bishop  in  his  stead.  There  was  formerly  also  a  local  governor- 
ship, but  this  was  suppressed  in  1832,  in  consequence  of  the  then  governor 
making  an  attempt  to  get  the  power  into  his  hands,  or,  as  some  say, 
intending  to  betray  die  country  to  the  Austrians. 

When  Sulaiman  the  Magnificent  girt  on  the  sword  of  empire,  all 
Europe  quaked  again*  In  4523,  Montenegro  was  invaded,  Tzetinie  was 
delrvered  over  to  the  flames,  and  all  the  strongholds  were  stormed  by  the 
Turks  under  the  Pasha  of  Scutari.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  de- 
rived his  materials  for  the  history  of  Montenegro  chiefly  from  the  secretary 
of  tile  Vladika,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  the  latter  to  confound 
this  invasion  with  one  said  to  have  been  made  in  1623  by  one  Sulaiman, 
Pasha  of  Scutari.  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Sulaiman,  Mr.  Paton  ob- 
serves, upon  tins  exploit,  are  remarkable ;  but  if  we  look  to  the  resolute 
aharacter  of  the  Montenegrin,  and  the  almost  inaccessible  nature  of  their 
rooky  fatnesses,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  this 
wonderful  man  that  is  more  indicative  of  the  pitch  of  military  power  to 
wmeh  his  nation  had  arrived  in  she  sixteenth  century,  than  the  conquest  of 
the  small,  but  far  from  insignificant,  arohbiahopriek  of  Montenegro.  But 
although  the  more  exposed  parts  of  this  country  were  laid  waste,  these 
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hardy  mountaineers  so  successfully  harassed  their  formidable  enemies, 
that  they  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  and  retire  into 
Albania,  after  sustaining  severe  losses,  with  the  glory  of  having  can* 
quered  the  Montenegrins,  but  the  disgrace  of  not  being  able  to  hold  their 
country. 

A  period  of  dark  doubt  and  despair  now  followed  in  the  mountain — 
the  Montenegrins  continued  to  be  allied  to  the  Venetians  rather  than  to 
the  Turks,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  latter  in 
their  wars  against  the  Porte.  But  still  the  Turks  managed  to  obtain  an 
influence  in  the  country,  not  so  much  by  force  of  arms,  which  availed 
them  nothing,  as  by  wily  policy ;  and,  according  to  Spencer,  also  by  the 
seductive  charms  of  Muhammedanism.  Hence,  as  Islamism  consolidated 
itself  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Bosnia  and  Albania,  numbers  were 
also  converted  in  the  "  Black  Mountain  "  itself. 

Paton  justly  remarks  upon  this,  that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  both  the 
Latin  and  Greek  uniforms  of  Christianity  were  evidently  worn  out ;  and 
the  very  same  rottenness  that  made  Slaavic  Bosnia  embrace  IsJaausm 
without  much  murmuring,  caused  John  Husa  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
both  Slavonians,  to  begin  the  complete  religious  refitting  and  reforming' 
of  Europe — one-half  accepting  Protestantism,  the  other  half  retaining 
the  old  Roman  uniform.  ^Now,  as  the  consolidation  of  the  Turkish 
power  in  Europe  arose  from  the  possession  of  Bosnia,  that  great  bastion 
of  mountains  which  juts  so  close  on  Germany,  we  may  say  that*  altogether, 
the  Slaaves,  as  destroyers  of  Rome  (under  Genseric),  reformers  of  Rome, 
and  renegades  of  Rome,  have  played  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  by  Venice,  of  Hun- 
id  the  train  of  events  which  preceded  the  treaty 
e  general  courage  to  the  Christians;  in  that 
Niegowich,  became  archbishop,  and  from,  that 
is  been  hereditary  in  his  family,  with  an  ade- 
ittle  short  of  temporal  supremacy.  This 
£  been  treacherously  imprisoned  by  the  Turks, 
t  sweep  of  Islamism,  and  to  that  effect  he  se- 
as night,  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground,  when 
nents  a  general  massacre  of  the  Moslems  of 
d  immediate  baptism  became  the  only  means 
of  escape. 

In  the  year  1706,  the  Turks  of  Herzegovina  attacked  Montenegro; 
but  this  expedition  met  with  a  total  defeat ;  and  157  Turks,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  suffered  the  ignominy  of  being  ransomed  for  the  same 
number  of  pigs. 

Oppressed,  however,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  a  powerful  enemy, 
and  no  longer  protected  by  Venice,  the  Montenegrins  soon  Afterwards 
sought  the  protection  of  Russia ;  and  for  this  purpose,  having  declared 
themselves  subjects  of  Peter  the  Great,  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Tsar,  who  in  return  promised  them  protection ;  while  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, on  their  part,  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  Russians  in  their 
wars  against  the  Porte.  A  writer  in  the  Times  places  the  era  of  this 
event  in  1796;  but  already,  in  1711,  the  Montenegrins  took  up  arms  by- 
order  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  made  several  incursions  into  the  Turkish 
territory.     This  protectorate  of  Russia  does  not,  however*  appear  to  have 
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denied  the  sovereign  fights  of  the  Sultan,  but  rather  to  have  been  con- 
fined  to  the  protection  of  the  national  Church ;  towards  which  a  consider- 
able annual  contribution  has  been  since  made.  Kohl  estimates  this  con- 
tribution at  4000/.  a  year.  But  Russia  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Greek  Church  almost  everywhere  throughout  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Danubtan  Provinces.  Even  the  principal 
Greek  churches  of  Constantinople  take  pride  in  exhibiting  to  the  visitor 
pictures,  plate,  and  other  donations  of  the  Tsar. 

In  1712  the  "  Black  Mountain'9  was  invaded  by  Ahmet  Pasha  at  the 
head  of  60^)00  men,  but  the  Turks  were  signally  defeated.  Another, 
and  a  still  more  formidable  expedition,  was  sent,  in  171 4,  under  the  Grand 
Viair,  Damon  Pasha  Kiuprili,  who,  in  concert  with  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  invaded  Montenegro  at  the  head  of  120,000  men. 
This  immense  force  made  its  way  to  Tzetinie,  burnt  the  convent  which 
had  been  rebuilt  by  the  Vladika  Daniele,  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  vil- 
lages, and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  war  that 
followed  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  alone  saved  the  Montenegrins 
from  farther  calamities ;  the  country  was  abandoned  by  the  invaders ; 
and  the  fugitive  mountaineers,  returning  from  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment, rebuilt  their  villages,  and  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  act  as  allies 
of  the  Venetians.  Many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  are  recorded  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, as  performed  during  these  Venetian  wars;  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  which  was  in  1750,  when  Nikatz  Tomanovich,  with  forty  valiant 
companions,  penetrated  through  a  Turkish  army  of  20,000  men,  killed 
the  Kjjha  Pasha,  and  succeeded,  though  desperately  wounded,  in  cutting 
his  way  back  with  few  surviving  comrades. 

Before  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Montenegro,  the  vicinity  of  the  Italian 
municipalities  of  the  Adriatic,  the  communication  with  the  sea,  then 
open  by  way  of  Antivari,  but  above  all,  the  contact  with  Venice,  appeared 
to  have  kept  Montenegro  within  the  European  family;  but  when  all 
these  countries  were  overrun  by  the  Turks,  their  condition  underwent  an 
organic  change,  and  circumscribed  to  their  rocks,  a  ruder  barbarism  was 
unavoidable  in  a  people  hourly  menaced  with  extermination.  Always 
strangers  to  commerce,  they  retrograded  from  agriculture  and  feudalism 
to  the  more  primitive  state  of  the  warrior,  shepherd,  and  the  republican 
member  of  a  savage  horde.  Hence  Europe,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
seemed  not  to  know  that  such  a  spot  as  Montenegro  existed ;  and  Mon- 
tenegro was  equally  ignorant  of  the  world  beyond  the  lake  of  Scutari  and 
the  hills  of  Herzegovina.  The  reader  may  recollect  a  story  in  Gibbon's 
"Decline"  of  a  priest  who  presented  himself  in  Flanders  as  the  Emperor 
Baldwin  escaped  from  Constantinople,  and,  for  some  time,  found  his  tale 
generally  believed.  The  history  of  Montenegro  in  the  last  century 
presents  a  curious  parallel  to  this  circumstance.  In  1767  an  adventurer 
named  Stephan  Mali  (little  Stephen)  arrived  among  the  Montenegrins, 
with  whom  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great's  Kving  at  Saardam  as  a  ship- 
wright is  a  household  tale,  and  passed  himself  off  as  the  Russian  Em- 
peror Peter  III. ;  who  had  been  strangled  by  order  of  Catherine,  in  1764. 
The  manner  in  which  this  impostor  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
brave,  but  ignorant,  mountaineers,  even  to  turning  the  tables  against 
Prince  Dolgorouki,'  commissioned  by  Catherine  to  expose  the  adventurer, 
is  amusingly  told  by  Mr.  Paton  in  his  work  on  the  "  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  the  Adriatic."     This  comedy  had,  however,  a  very  tragic 
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termination ;  for  the  Turks  were  induced,  by  that  spirit  cifarchMfiptomaey 
which  makes  mountains  of  mole-hills,  to  look  upon  Stephen  as-  a  real 
Russian  agent,  and  to  invade  the  country  at  the  head  of  180,000  me* 
under  three  different  Vizirs  (Pashas  with  three  tails  (Mushirs)  were  much 
more  common  in  those  days  than  at  present),  and  the  "-Rack  Mountain" 
was  once  more  raraged  and  devastated,  its  metropolis  again  kid  in  ashes, 
and  its  people  exterminated  or  driven  to  their  usual  rocky  hiding -places. 
The  Montenegrins  were  placed  at  farther  disadvantage  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Venetians  being'  hostile  to  them,  and  they  were  thus  deprived  of 
ammunition ;  a  single  cartridge  having,  it  is  said,  cost,  during  that  waar, 
a  sequin. 

The  first*  historical  connexion  of  Montenegro  with  Austria  dates  back 
to  the  Rosso-Austrian  war  against  the  Turks  in  1767-1791,  when  the 
Montenegrins,  with  400  soldiers,  under  Major  Vukassovioh,  made  ineur- 
stane  into  Albania,  pillaged  several  villages,  and  defied  the  Turks  within 
their  own  territories.  A  writer,  speaking  of  this  epoch,  says :  "In  1791 
it  (Montenegro)  still  formed  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  for  by  the 
treaty  of  Stetow  between  Austria  and  the  Porte,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  should  be  disquieted, 
molested,  orpunished  for  having  declared  against  *  their  proper  sovereign/  " 
Another  writer  in  the  Timet  says  upon  this,  that  "the  attempt  which 
has  been  made  to  show  that  the  territory  of  Montenegro  was  placed  in 
absolute  dependence  on  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Sietow,  m  1791,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  quite  untenable.  For  the  very  same  article  of  that  treaty 
which  touches  Montenegro,  includes  also  Moldavia,  Wallacaia,  and  Seraa, 
all  provinces  which,  as  is  well  known,  have  long  paid  only  a  qualified 
tribute  and  allegiance  to  the  Porte."  The  latter  writer  is  undoubtedly 
quite  right:  Montenegro  had  stood  for  the  greater  lapse  of  time  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  an  independent  district  within  an  acknowledged 
territory.  It  has  struggled  more  incessantly  and  with  greater  success 
against  the  Osmanlis  than  either  Moldavia,  Walkchia,  or  Servia,  and  its 
allegiance  to  the  Porte  has  never  been  established  de  facto,  or  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Montenegrins. 

These  gallant  mountaineers  themselves  give  quite  a  different  story  of 
the  treaty  of  Sistow,  or  Sistovo.  They  declare  that  the  two  powers 
omitting  to  stipulate  for  their  independence  (indeed,'  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  only  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  punished  for  having 
declared  against  "'their  proper  sovereign"),  left  them  to  be  invaded  by 
the  Turks,  and  to  resist  as  best  they  could.  And  nobly,  indeed,  bid  they 
maintain  their  freedom  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  die  Porte; 
after  having  resisted  every  attempt  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  Us 
authority  over  their  country. 

The  battle,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  tells  us,  wJaeh  was  fought  upon 
this  occasion  with  the  Pasha  of  Scutari,  was  the  most  glorious  and  deci- 
sive of  all  that  ever  took  place  between  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Turks; 
it  established  the  independence  of  Montenegro ;  and  the  moral  effect, 
both  in  that  country  and  in  Turkey,  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  Montenegrins  were  commanded  by  their  late  Vtaiika,  Pietro 
Petrovicb. 

"  Having  chosen  a  favourable  spot  for  opposing  the  enemy,  he  posted 
5000  men  in  a  difficult  pass,  with  orders  to  distribute  their  red  Fes  caps 
over  the  rocks,  to  light  numerous  fires  at  night,  and  to  do  everything'  to 
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make  &e  Turks  before  the  whole  army  was  before  taem,  whilst  he  led 
the  main  body,  by  a  forced  march,  to  their  rear.  Next  morning  the 
Turk*  advanced  to  force  the  pass ;  bat  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  narrowness  of  the  way  that  led  up  the  Steep  ascent,  and  the  firmness 
of  those  who  defended  it,  made  superiority  of  numbers  of  no  avail ;  and 
the  front  and  flanking  fire  of  5000  good  marksmen  kept  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  at  ha  until  noen,  when  the  Vladika*  attacking  them  hi  the 
rear,  decided'  the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  Turks,  now  no  longer 
assailants,  were  obliged  to  defend  themselves  between  their  two  foes,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  fight  of  three  days  and  two  nights,  were  nearly  all  est 
to  pieces.  Thirty  thousand  Turks  were  killed,  and  among  them  the 
Pasha  of  Albania,  Kara  Mahmud  Bushatlta  whose  head  was  cut  off,  and 
is  still  kept  at  Taetinie,  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory.  The  effect  of  this 
defeat  has  never  been  forgotten  by  the  Turks;  no  similar  expedition  has 
since  been  sent  against  Montenegro  ;  and  the  interest  frequently  made 
te  obtain  the  head  of  the  pasha  shows  how  sensitive  they  are  to  the 
£sgrace" 

Of  all  the  feats  of  arms,  however,  that  have  conferred  distinction  of 
the  Montenegrins,  the  assistance  given  to  Russia  in  the  attack  on  Sagusa, 
the  capture  of  Curxoia,  and  their  successful  combats  single-handed 
against  the  French  under  Marmont,  undoubtedly  stand  pre-eminent,  it 
was  only  when  the  grasping  genius  of  Napoleon  forcibly  took  passes aicai 
of  Venice  and  her  dependencies  in  the  Adriatic,  that  the  allied  powers 
became  felly  aware-  of  the  varae  and  importance  of  a*  warlike  prinei* 
paltty  like  that  of  Montenegro.  An  eye-witness  of  this  campaign, 
M.  Broniewski,  says  :  w  The  best  French  voltigeurs  on  the  advanced 
posts  were  always  destroyed  by  them  ;  and  the  enemy's  generals  found 
it  more  advantageous  to  remain  under  the  cover  of  tneir  cannon*" 
Again  7  "  Their  extraordinary  boldness  frequently  triumphed  over  the 
skill  of  the  experienced  bands  of  the  French.  Attacking  the  columns  at 
the  enemy  in  front  and  flank,  and  acting  separately,  without  any  other 
system  than  the  inspirations  of  personal  courage,  they  were  not  afraid  of 
tne  terrible  battalion  fire  of  the  French  infantry." 

Still  more  interesting  to  us,  as  English,  is  the  fact  that  we  also  occupy 
a  page  hi  Montenegrin  history-  It  was  in  conjunction  with  the  English 
that  the  Montenegrins  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  adnMraWe 
port  and  strong-  fortress  of  Cattaro,  which,  according  to  a  treaty  with 
their  Vladika,  was  henceforth  to  form  a  part  of  their  territory,  and  which 
they  constituted  the  capital  of  Montenegro.  But  this  did  not  scat  the 
views  of  Austria,  and  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1814,  Cattaro,  with  the  other  dependencies  of  despoiled  Venice*  was 
handed  over  to  that  power ;  hence,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace,  Cattaro  sustained  a  murderous  siege,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  monntaineers  had*  expended  their  last  cartridge  against  the 
Austrians,  and  saw  before  them  the*  horrors  of  starvation,  that  they 
surrendered* 

The  Piesma,  or  Bardic  Poems  of  the  Tchernagori,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer  (**  Travels  in:  European  Turkey/'  vol.  L,  p.  398),  describing  the 
siege,  and  the  treachery  of  the  allied  powers,  pathetically  appeal  to  their 
old  comrades,  the  Ingieski— the  Eons  of  the  sea — to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  cause  the  treaty  with  their  Vladika  to  be  respected.  England 
responded  not,  and  the  mountaineers  had  no  other  alternative  but  sub- 
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mission*  They  mode*  it  is  tru^^sevferral  kefieetual  attempts  to  recover 
possession  of  &  port  which  brought  them  in  direct  communication  with 
the  civilisation  of  the  west,  so  necessary  to.  the  prosperity  of  their  little 
state* 

The  Turks,  on  the  other  head,  were  constantly  trying  to  subjugate 
this  unfortunate  people,  abandoned  first  by  i  the  Venetians,  then  by  the 
English,  bereft  of  their  only  seaport  by  the  Austrians,  and.  only  nomi- 
nally befriended  by  Russia.  In  1832  the  Porte  possessed  a  daring* 
general  in  Reshid  Pasha,  the  eonqueror  of  the  Kurds,  Bosnians,  and  Al- 
banians, He  was  instructed  to  direct  the  whole  of  his  forces*— tried 
soldier*,  and  accustomed  to  victory — against theMontenegrins.  He  hajd\ 
however,  opposed  to  him  the  late  Vla&ka*  Piesro  Petrovich,  worthy,  by 
hut'  gallantry*  of  being  placed  by  the  aide  of  the  "Black  Prince"  of 
Tchernagora,  Ivan  Tohernoieweh,  or  of  his  own  great  ancestor,  the 
Vladika  Petrovich  Niegowich,  and  who  took  hb  measures  so  effectually 
that  he  successively  defeated  Reshid  Pasha,  at  the  pass  of  the  Mocataha, 
and  Namik  Ali  rasha  at  the  defile  of  the  Martinichi,  with  immense 
slaughter. 

Since  that  signal  disaster  the  Turks  have  not  tiHthe  present. day-at- 
tempted a  regular  invasion  of  the  "  Black  Mountain/'  Hostilities,  it  is 
true,  have  never  ceased;  the  Montenegrins  sometimes  invading  the  enemy** 
territory,  sometimes, repelling  insoads  of  the  Turks,  but  .they  have  all  been 
of  minor  importance,  except  the  fall  of  Grahovo  and  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Vranina,  which  was  taken  by  surprise,  during  a  truce,  by  the* 
Albanians*   >. 

In  1840  the  Austrians  farced  hostilities  upon  the  Montenegrins,  by  en- 
deavouring to  .take  forcible  possession  of  some  disputed  territory  near 
Budua>  Upon  this  occasion  the  Austrians  were  defeated ;  and  that,  too, 
net  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Tchernagora*  The  contest  was  for  a 
niece  of  land  which  the  Austrians  had  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fcopats,  to  the  north-east  of  Castel  Lastua,  and  the  battle  took  place  at 
Pastovicchio,  near  the  frontier  of  Tzemitaa.     . 

The  Vladika,  however,  fearful  of  the  results  of  a  war  with  so  powerful  a 
state  as  Austria,  invoked  the  good  offices  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
the  matter  was  amicably  settled  by  the  disputed  territory  being  ceded  for 
an  equivalent  in  money.  But  in  order  the  better  to  secure  the  coveted 
littoral  of  Montenegro*  the  three  forts  of  Mount  Kopatz,  St.  Spiridiooy 
and  Pressick  were  erected ;  and  in  order  still  more  effectually  to  exclude 
the  Montenegrins  from  Dalraatia,  the  Austrians  purchased  from  them  the) 
Greek  convent  of  Stanievioh,  which  had  been  given  to.  Montenegro  by  the 
Venetians. 

In  these  acquisitions  lie  the  whole  secret  of  the.  present  aotive  inter* 
ference  of  the  Austrians  in  the  affairs  of  Montenegro.  That  power  never, 
took  a  step  to  ward  off  the  invasions  and  devastations  of  the  Tusks  under 
Sulaiman,  Ahmet  Pasha,  Buman  /Pasha  Kiuprili,  Kara  Mahmud  Bu~ 
shatlea,  or  Kurd  Reshid  Pasha.  On  die  contrary,  after  availing  them- 
selves of  the  hereditary  hatred  entertained  by  the  Montenegrins  for  the 
Turks,  in  the  war  of  1787-1791,  they  left  them  improteoted  tooontinbe 
the  struggle  in  the  defence  of  their  nationality  and  religion,  of  their  very 
existence  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  toe  possession  of  the  whole 
littoral  of  Montenegro  hat  given  quite  a  new  aspect  to  Austro+Montene* 
grin  polities. 
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"  We  cannot  but admire,^  says  Mr.  Spenoer,  "the  heroic  bravery,  ooh- 
stancy  of  purpose,  and  devotedness  of  &e  Christian  tribes  of  Albania  and 
Servia,  who,  on  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  dear  to  a  bigh-minded  and 
patriotic  people,  their  altars,  and  fatherland,  found  a  secure  retreat  in  the 
fastnesses-of  their  native  mountains,  and  continued  for  centimes  to  maintain 
their  wild  independence,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  Ottoman  Forte,  even 
in  its  best  days,  to  subdue  them  ;  and  now  that  the  Turkish  government 
has  commenced*  the  difficult  task  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  centuries,  this 
very  circumstance  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  pre* 
vents  the  tranquillisation  of  this  important  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
At  the  same  time,  it  affords  a*  constant  pretext  for  Austria  and  Russia, 
under  the  plea  of  religious  obligation,  to  interfere  with  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  The  free  tribes  of  Upper  Albania,  the  Mu- 
riditi,  Malasori,  and  Elements,  who  inhabit  the  adjoining  mountains  of 
this  singular  country,  profess  the  Latin  ritual,  rely  on' Austria,  as  a  Roman 
Cathohc  power,  for  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  their  neighbours, 
the  Tchernagori  (Montenegrins),  who  adhere  to  the  Greek  form  of 
worship,  look  up  to  the  Tsar  of  Russia  as  their  natural  chief." 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks*  in  a  similar  spirit,  that  hemmed  in  as 
the  Montenegrins  are,  by  their  enemies  the  Turks,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  seek  the  good-will,  and  even  the  protection,  of  some  power- 
ful state  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  as  Colonel  Vialla  observes  (vol.  i., 
p.  385),  that  they  could  scarcely  doubt  whether  to  apply  to  Austria  or 
Russia.  The  similarity  of  religious  doctrines  sufficed  to  make  them 
decide  in  favour  of  the  latter.  If  the  Vladika  had  preferred  serving  the 
interests  of  Austria,  he  would  soon  hsive  been  tormented  by  the  high 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Vienna,  who  would  have  tried  to  subject  mm 
to  their  formidable  supremacy,  and  perhaps  to  oblige  him  by  degrees  td 
conform  to  the  Roman  rites ;  or  at  least  to  draw  over  many  of  the  priest* 
hood,  allured  by  the  favours  of  a  jealous  court;  Besides,  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Austrian  troops  was  more  dangerous  to  the  independence 
of  Montenegro  than  the  remote  position  of  Russia ;  all  which  considera- 
tions ceukl  only  induce  the  Vladika  to  take  the  measures  he  has 
adopted. 

The  Austrians  hare  then  no  plea  of  religious  obligation  in  protecting 
Montenegro  in  a  war  with  Turkey.  The  dose  alliance  established  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia,  by  the  late  war  in  Hungary,  may,  however, 
have  given  ample  grounds  for  the  Austrians  taking  the  place  of  the 
Russians  in  defending  Montenegro  from  actual  invasion.  Their  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  seat  of  war  reveals  the  advantages  of  such  an 
arrangement,  while  die  recent  acquisition  of  the  littoral  of  Montenegro 
would  give  them  m  personal  interest  in  such  a  movement  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  religious  reeling.  Even  a  part  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
renowned  ascent  from  Cattaro  to  Tsetittie,  has  been  ceded  to  the  Aus- 
trians some  years  back  for  a  pecuniary  consideration. 

Paton  has  given  a  picturesque  description  of  this  pass.  "  We  now," 
he  writes,  "began  the  ascent  of  the  celebrated  ladder  of  Cattaro,  to 
which  the  ladder  of  Tyre- is  a  joke,  being  the  most  remarkable  road  I 
ever  ascended.  The  Vellebetch  is  a  curious  road  for  carriages  $  but  to 
ascend  a  fece  of  rock  4000  feet  high,  and  very  little  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular,  was  certainly  a  trial  to  the  nerves.  There  could  not  be  less  than 
fifty  zigzags,  one  over  the  other,  and,  seen  from  above,  the  road  looks 
like  a  coil  of  ropes.    As  we  passed  one  tower  of  the  fortress  after  an- 
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other,  the  whole  region  of  Cattaro  was  aeen  asifcotn  a  batleon ;  thenlrips 
were  visible  only  by  their  decks  ;  and  I  do  not  overstrain  description 
when  I  say  that,  arrived  at  the  top,  although  wo  were  very  little  out  of 
the  perpendicular  above  Cattaro,  the  human  figures  m  the  bright  yettew 
gravelled  quay  were  such  faint  black  specs  that  the  naked  eye  could 
scarce  perceive  them  ;  so  that  the  independence  of  Montenegro  eeasee  to 
be  a  riddle  to  whomsoever  aseeads  this  road." 

As  to  the  Montenegrins  themselves,  the  Austrians  detest  them.  "  That 
the  Austrians,"  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "  should  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  Montenegrins,  is  very  natural.  They  are  troublesome  neighbours  ; 
and  their  robberies  give  just  cause  of  complaint.  Besides,  their  wild  and 
savage  habits  render  them  disagreeable,  both  as  friends  and  foes ;  mid 
during  the  encounter  with  the  Austrians  in  1840,  that  quiet,  well- 
behaved  people  were  justly  shocked  at  their  barbarous  enemies  treating 
them  like  Turks,  and  decapitating  every  soldier  that  fell  into  their 
hands." 

The  following  anecdote,  in  illustration  of  their  Dyak-like  propensity, 
is  related  by  the  same  authority.  Two  Austrian  riflemen,  finding  them- 
selves hard  pressed  by  some  of  the  advancing  Montenegrins,  and  despair- 
ing of  escape,  threw  themselves  down  on  the  ground,  pretending  to  be 
dead.  The  Montenegrins  immediately  ran  to  the  nearest  one,  and  sup- 
posing him  to  be  killed,  cut  off  his  head  ;  when  the  other,  seeing  it  was  of 
no  use  to  be  dead,  started  up,  and  rushed  headlong  down  precipices, 
thinking  it  better  to  have  any  number  of  bruises  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  so  relentless  an  enemy. 

Vialk  (vol.  i.,  p.  145)  sneaks  of  the  same  mode  of  treating  the  French 
they  killed  or  captured.  General  Delgorgues,  when  taken  in  an  ambus- 
cade outside  the  walls  of  Ilaguse,  was  instantly  decapitated  ;  and  during 
the  siege  of  Castel  Nuovo,  four  Montenegrins  amused  themselves  by 
playing  at  bowls  with  the  heads  of  four  Frenchmen,  exclaiming,  every 
now  and  then,  "  See  how  capitally  these  French  heads  roll !"  a  cruel 
piece  of  irony,  adds  Yialla,  "  in  allusion  to  the  Uairte  attributed  to  us." 

Nor  are  the  Montenegrins  always  very  agreeable  allies.  Bfcooieweki 
relates  that,  at  the  attack  of  Clobuk,  a  little  detachment  of  troops  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  an  officer  of  stout-make,  and  no  longer  young,  fell  on 
the  ground  from  exhaustion.  A  Montenegrin  perceiving  it,  ran  imme- 
diately to  him,  and,  having  drawn  his  yatagan,  said :  "  You  are  very 
brave,  and  must  wish  that  I  should  cut  off  your  head :  say  a  prayer, 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross."  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
stout  officer,  horrified  at  the  proposition,  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and 
rejoined  his  comrades  with  the  assistance  of  the  friendly  Montenegrin. 

Several  times  have  the  Austrians  contemplated  invading  and  subduing 
the  Black  Mountaineers,  and  they  have  even  entertained  a  project  of  em- 
ploying the  Tyrolese  for  that  purpose.  The  protection  given  to  the  Mon- 
tenegrins at  the  present  moment  against  the  Turks  is,  then,  that  of  the 
lion  and  the  jackal.  Should  the  mission  of  Count  Leiningen  to  the 
Porte  be  successful,  the  status  quo  may  yet  be  preserved  awhue;  but  it  is 
not  likely.  In  the  first  place,  the  Turks  have  gone  too  far  to  recede 
easily,  and  Mussulmen  are  obstinate ;  and  in  the  second,  events  may  take 
place  before  diplomatic  interference  can  prevail,  which  may  place  the  pro- 
gress of  afiairs  beyond  the  immediate  control  of  cabinets.  However 
unnatural  the  condition  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
balloted  about  between  Turks  and  Russians  and  Austrians,  still,  on  their 
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integrity  depends  the  long  tottering  empire  rf  the  Osmanlie  in  Europe. 
The  Porte  is  placed  in  a  most  perplexing  category.  If  it  allows  Austria 
to  role  Montenegro*  it  permits, a  first  step  to  be  taken  in  tbe  dismember* 
meat  of  the  whole  empire ;  if  it  endeavours  to  establish  its  supremacy  in 
the  mountain,  it  is  threatened  with  a  disastrous  onslaught.  For  if  Ane- 
tria  moves,  Russia  will  be  certain  to  follow  up  that  movement  on  its  own 
side,  and  it  would  attack  Turkey  in  a  weaker  Bank  than  Montenegro. 
Other  European  nations  may  interfere  in  supporting  the. long  bolstered 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  this  would  only  add  to  the  gravity 
of  the  circumstances.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  "  little  war  "  that  is  now  going  on.  There  is  no  telling  when  a 
spark  mils  in  a  territory  so  long  in  a  condition  ready  for  combustion  what 
may  be  the  results.  The  uprising  of  the  whole  Slavonian  people  would 
only  be  a  local  phenomenon — the  interests  of  the  world  are  implicated 
and  concerned  in  the  fact  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  not  be 
disturbed.  A  step  taken  in  an  adverse  sense  may  not  be  retrieved  till 
Turkey  has  fallen  a  sacrifice,  or  Europe  is  involved  in  a  disastrous  war. 

The  importance  of  Tchernagora,  Mr.  Spencer  remarks,  is  entirely  re- 
ferable to  its  mountain  character,  and  the  ill-judged  suicidal  policy  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  oppressing  and  persecuting  its  Christian  subjects 
for  so  many  centuries  (to  whom  the  impregnable  fastnesses  of  this  moun- 
tain fortress  have  proved  a  secure  asylum),  has  been  the  means  of 
adding  to  the  enemies  of  Mussulman  rule.  At  present,  says  the  same 
authority  elsewhere,  Montenegro  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  arrest  the  in- 
trigues of  Austria,  and  is  a  point  of  union  in  the  event  of  any  future  in- 
surrection of  the  Rayahs  (Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte),  since  the 
whole  of  the  intermediate  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Arnaut 
districts,  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  professing  the  same 
creed. 

When  Mr.  Paton  wrote  in  conclusion  to  his  chapter  on  Montenegrin 
polities,  that  with  the  elements  of  a  rude  independence,  but  not  of  pros- 
perity or  rapidly  progressive  civilisation  ;  with  a  population  of  little 
more  than  1 10,000  souls,  her  part  must  ever  remain  a  subordinate  one 
in  the  history  of  the  Adriatic,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  contemplate  all 
the  eventualities  of  the  case.  Possibly  Mr.  Spencer  was  far  more  pro- 
phetic when  he  said :  "Let  then  but  a  single  tactico  of  Omer Pasha  in- 
vade the  territory  of  the  free  mountaineers  of  Tchernagora,  and  we  shall 
find  the  Haiduc  and  the  Ouskok  population  of  the  defile  and  the  moun- 
tain again  in  arms,  marshalling  the  industrious  Rayah  of  the  valley  and 
the  plain  to  the  encounter  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  their  race  and 
creed." 

To  understand  this  particular  bearing  of  the  question,  which  is  more  or 
less  independent  of  either  Turkish,  Russian,  or  Austrian  influences,  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  what  has  been  termed  in 
modern  times  Panslavism — a  subject  to  the  consideration  of  which  we 
have  already  devoted  many  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Mngamne. 

But  the  fault  of  Panslavism,  or  the  re-establishment  of  a  Slavonian 
nationality,  is,  that  it  omits  the  most  important  elements  of  the  Turoo- 
European  question,  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  policy  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  interests  of  other  European  powers,  and 
even  of  the  United  States,  which  are  all  more  or  less  concerned  in  any 
great  change  in  Europe  and  the  Levant.  However  much  the  civilisa- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  races  living  under 
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thraldom  may  be  at  heart ;  however  much  we  may  wish  to  see  the  barrier 
removed  that  has  so  long  kept  the  richest  provinces  of  Europe  apart 
from  the  remainder,  and  its  populations  alien  to  the  rest  of  the  European 
family ;  however  much  we  may  wish  for  the  exclusion  of  Muhammedan 
bigotry  and  misrule  from  Europe,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  human  race ;  still  the  solution  of  the  great  question  as  to  how 
that  is  to  be  brought  about  is  beset  with  the  gravest  difficulties.  No 
man  who  has  even  superficially  weighed  these  difficulties  will  contem- 
plate a  first  step  taken  towards  such  a  solution  without  the  deepest 
anxiety;  and  although  he  will  feel -that -he  could  occupy  pages  in  dis- 
cussing contingencies,  he  will  still  arrive  at  only  one  conclusion,  which 
is,  that  the  very  extent  of  the  danger*  even  of  a  partial  conflagration 
amid  such  combustible  materials,  will  induce  all  parties  to  lend  a  hand  in 
putting  out  the  fire  where  it  is  first  lighted  up.  As  to  the  Montenegrins, 
who  have  defeated  armies  of  120,000  Turks  tn  their  best  days,  being 
able  successfully  to  defend  their 'country  against  the  renegade  Oraer 
Pasha  and  his  degenerate  followers,  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatsoever— 
the  danger  lies  in  the  impulse  that  will  be,  gfive^,  even  by  the  success  of 
the  Mountaineers;  to  the  long  agitated  question  of  Panslavjsm,  and  tq 
which  the  present  Vfadika  is  an  enthusiastic'  convert,  and  in  the  jealousy 
with  which  Austria,  who  rules  over  so  large  a  Slavonic  population,  will 
view  the  ascendancy  of  any  such  a  party  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  Hence 
Austria's  apprehensions  of  a  war, ,  Should  the  Porte  succeed, ,  its  power 
on  the  coast  of  Montenegro  is  threatened;  it  cannot^  t^refore,  penrait 
success.  But  if  the  Montenegrins  triumph,  as  thevTever  have  done,  they  fear 
the  ascendancy  of  Pauslavism ;  ana*  on  that  question  the  interests  which  for 
the  time  being,  allied  Austria  and  Russia,  a*fr  diametrically  antagonistic 
As  to  the  employment  of  the  Slavonian*  to  meetotbe  djmoujties  of  the 
case,  they  nave  always  composed  the  military  frontier,  and  they  are  the 
most  available  force  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  impossible,  to  deny  that 
two  other  categories  may  have  presented  themselves  to  the  Austrians ; 
one  is,  that  bjtthe  employment  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  Slavonians/ 
under  the  Ban  Jellahch,  they  might  anticipate  any  Panslavotiic  move- 
ment and  turn  it  to  their  own  account;  another  js,  t|iat  in  ease  of  hos- 
tilities with  the  Porte,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing that  the  one  takes  the  Slavonian,  the  other  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  provinces.  Montenegro  wpuld  still  remain  a  sore  in  the  side  of 
Austria,  even  in  this  last  possible  category.  The  interest  of  all  other 
countries,  excepting  Russia  and  Austria,  should  Islamism  be  obliged  by 
the  progress  of  civilisation  to  withdraw  from  Europe,  is  to  preserve  the 
nationality  of  the  Slavonian  races — Austria  and  Russia  absorbing  already 
too  many  nationalities — and  to  protect  the  rights  and  independence  of 
the  long  prostrate  Christians  of  the  East  generally. 

The  successful  advance  of  the  Turks  from  Niksich,  in  the  Herzegovine, 
down  the  valley  of  the  river  Zetta,  and  of  the  Turks  under  Omer  Pasha, 
by  Podgoritsa  and  Spuss,  up  the  valley  of  the  same  river,  is  a  very  unto- 
ward incident  in  the  campaign,  as  the  valley  of  the  Zetta  separates  the 
four  districts  of  Bielopavalich,  Moratscha,  Piperi,  and  Kutska,  from  Mon- 
tenegro Proper;  but  it  has  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  any  decisive  effect) 
for  the  mountains  themselves  have  not  yet  been  penetrated ;  and  to  judge 
by  the  result  of  past  campaigns,  the  capture  of  Tzetinie  itself,  and  the 
devastation  of  the  mountain,  has  never  yet  sufficed  to  extinguish  totally 
Montenegrin  independence. 
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THE  CUSTOM  OF  BVHHOW. 

A    TALE    OF    ENGLISH    HOME* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Bacon  was  not  set  for  them  I  trow, 
That  tome  men  bare  in  Essex  at  Dunmow. 

Chauobb.    Wift  of  Betk's  Prolog** 

Part  the  Fogbtbl 

®&e  f^atmtEb  Chamber. 

I. 

How  the  Room  came  to  be  Haunted. 

end,  Has  the  Boon.     The  fourth 


Down  the  dark  corridor,  at  the  rery  < 
door,  mad  the-  last. 


Tread  carefully.  The  boards  are  rotten  in  places,  and  you  may  per- 
csosace  fall  through  then,  and  break  your  neck  upon  the  paYement  beneath. 
Shasne  to  leave  them  in  such  a  dangerous  condition.  Yet  this  wing  of 
the  Old  House  is  so  little  frequented,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  Jonas  thinks.  A  few  years  more,  he  says,  and  it  will 
be  altogether  in  ruins ;  if,  indeed,  it  will  last  so  Ion?. 

Peep  into  those  disused  chambers  as  you  pass  by ;  preserving  amid 
woful  dilapidation  an  air  of  former  splendour.  Many  a  lovely  dame 
has  rested  there  in  days  gone  by.  Conjure  up,  if  you  can,  those  phan- 
toms of  delight.  Re-people  the  deserted  chambers,  and  furnish  forth 
again  their  crumbling  walls  with  the  glories  of  die  loosns  of  Flanders. 

Strange  noises  the  rats  make !  They  swarm  m  this  part  of  the  house ; 
and  squeak  and  gibber,  like  the  sheeted  dead,  behind  the  hollow  wainscots ; 
aparsna;  after  each  other,  and  detaching  fragments  of  wood  and  bits 
L     m  their  play.    The  clatter  mcreases.   Are  the  noxious  creatures 


•  09*  Nonca.— 7TW  Author  reserves  the  copyright  of  (his  Tkh  m  Frame,  end  the 
right  of  puNiehing  a  French  Trcmsktiom  of  the  work;  a$  provided  by  the  Treat*. 
JprU — vol.  xCvn.  no.  ccclxxxvih.  2  d 
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bunting  forth  in  legions  to  devour  oJy  a*  they  did  Bishop  Hatto,  in  his 
Tower  on  the  Rhine?  No.  'Tis  only  the  cat  that  has  jumped  down 
the  chimney,  and  brought  two  or  three  Joosf  brides' , along  with  her. 
Shut  the  door,  and  leave  grimalkin  there,  to  keep  those  pestilent  rate 
quiet*'  M     '     ■ '     / '  j   ■>  .  r  *      .'*,''*'>/ 

flow  the  easements  rattle!  He  wind  finds  its  way  through  the 
broken  panes.  Shield  the  light**  or  it  Iwill  be^  extinguished.  Those 
windows  look  upon  the  garden  *  auththo  taft  trees,  fgnming3tt  6on4ref 
them,  oast  a  shade  Over  the  passage  making  it  gloomy,  even  atmontida,. 
when  the  tun  shines' brightest  •  •  *  *  <*  ■«■    »  '  .   t  ,  ^ 

'Well!  we  feat*  arrived  without  accident.  Hew  sb  theBoomi  But 
stop!  before  entering  it,  let  us  rioter  die  glass^doov  at  the  *nd  of  the 
cotrMor,j  comttiunicatrog  with  a  fligwt  of  woocko' stsps  outsids,  that 
oesceud  into  the  garden.  Through  that*  #tass4kowvadd  down*  tisosa 
s^rs;  Nelly  and  Prank  Woodbine  tarml*  whoa  thr  latter  <seafed  irom 
the  bidlHTs.  •  Hastily  traversing  an  arcade  below,  raaaaag  parallel  with 
the1  upper  corridor,  and  formed  of  open  tFaosbinvmnsViws  ^of  oak*  iauf£ 
parted  by  a  wall,  braast^hlgh  f  they  made  their  way.  by  tertuons  i«aiss%ris 
to  the  cellars  where,  Frank  # ts  loc^  \ipT a»^alreao^  njnrsiwL    :   »■  --•  l 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  last  wa  desire  to 
<^H  attention  totbeglasB-door,  Thmts  leas  substantias,  iiiis  juasried, 
ihati  tne°  mnkeej^rb\i»m*wifb*^  glsakal 

tlmmgfc  it,  without  ^pping  todraw  baok  the  bofe  '  A  slsmaia  ifure, 
enveloped  m-a  shrotiaV  has,  issued,  at  dead  of  Faia^t^  faim  slsa  ad- 
joining chamber,  and  passing,  with  noiseless  ieourteps^,  »alon^  th»  oa^ 
ridor,  lias  maapfeared  ay  that  outlet  TWi  phantom  Oanaty^Rcav  and 
Others  of  the^  househo&bave  >wta^ 

will  swear  to  the  tooth  of  the  etoryj  Nay,  bioae*  pretty  Pemraappaaing 
to' bo  alone  On  one  occasion  in  J  Aw  passage,  v^mgsMeaa^ataa^oati.af 
ber'-wi&  by  seeing  a  ghastly  fee*,  with  hoUow^ayeay  gliaimenagiBke  'fen-* 
fires,  stare  at  her  through  the  door~pantsJ  •  <:  >.  i.*-i.  (.1  1  ■-  ,v  & 
*  No  one  believes1  m  ghosts  noWHfr-oayk  Superstitionl  has  not  a  lag  left 
to  stand  upon  *  or -rather  me^ewftiUoabpby  and  scepticism  'here  striven 
to-cuVthe  ground  from  uoder;it  Yet,  fa  spite  of  ouriinePtdulity,  *very 
few  of  us  like  to  sleep  ia  a  hatmtod-room ;  and  if  put  iq*>ooeby  chanea, 
ifc'  ah  ^d'country^Wuse ba^gf  fearful  tractions  Joonneeted  with  itfoor 
rfuthbert  ai^  apt  tohe  disioibed,  though  we  care  not  to  acknowledge  our 
nocturnal  alarms  neat  morning  at  breakfast,'  ft...  1    .   1. 

J  But  a  veritable  <Stostrs  Room  vow  awaits  as.  Let  us  enter  it  boldly. 
'  ^  A  cheerful 'fire  at  any  rateiaadiaaaple  provision  in  that  basket  of  wood 
for  keeping  up  the  blase.  Merrily  .crackle  the  logs  upon  the  hearth ;  the 
flaihfoe  pile  being  supported  *by  andirons,  with  heads  like  brazen  shields. 
The  chimney-piece  is  immense;  advancing  far  into  die  room,  and 
springing  to  the*  Very  ceiling.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  compartment, 
once  fairly  painted  and  gilded,  may  be  discerned  the  proud  blazonry  of 
the  FitftWalters. '  On  either  side  of  the  many-quartered  'scutcheon,  and 
placed  m  a  little  niche,  a  saintly  image;  the  outer  pilasters  crowned 
with  busts.  The  floor  of  black  polished  oak;  the  wainscots  of  the  same 
wood,  and  partly  hung  with  faded  tapestry ;  one  piece  of  which,  bearing 
date  1450,  is  worked  with  the  following  legend  : 
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>   .      ,  ,m&tmfl\xt\M\^\u$i%mt*>  ■   ji,), 

,  ,    ,        anyajlttt  CDJilSrcn  wt  toit^  felm  tDonn^s,/ 
'His  fi&e  ifattflpttra uxto  scben  Sohnea. 

1    J  J  •:      -      |     .,-.7!,    .  r„:  ,,,,     r    7<        ,      ,        t,      <..',-»„  ,,     .  , 

Another  piece  of  tapestry,  yet  older,  represents  the  good  Samaritan, 
engaged  mr  hit  office  of  charily.  Here  and<  thate*  ..portiaits  of  the 
fam%  painted  upon  panels*  The  veiling  is  enriched  with  ejahqrqte  tra* 
cery^  and  there  k  a  deep  bay hwiiwbw  with  stained  glues  in  it,  across  which 
a  henry  curtain  »can  be  drawn,  if  need  be.  The  moon  shines  through 
the  window  fnow.  Not  much  furniture,  <bufclwbat  t there  is,  ancient, 
and  iuvketjunj*  *rith*iAe  .r0om^<consisttag..of  a  carved  oak  U>ery- 
cupboardV  a  Ugbrbajrited^  chair  or  two  with  deep  cushions,  a  tabouret, 
coffered  with  faded  velvet*  and  a  s*aU  dossing- table,  on,  which  a  irinoed 
elotb  m  spfaeau1*  near  the  window;  with  an  antiquated  and  almost  useless 
mimot,  fanning. oyer  it  from  tibe  waJJ.  0»  the  opposite  side  of  there- 
of**, aa..oU*smbie£dejed  ,s)rie*dieu,  with  a  crucifr:  placed  .above  it, 
3Wthe£  -hare  -been  disturbed*  out  of  respect  te  the  memory,  of  the  last 
i&^atedj  Lady  Jits  waiter,  who  was- wont  to:  oftfe*  up,  hep  prayers  there. 
Two  deep  coaoay  closets,  acrecaed  *ftth  auras  ;  Que  opposite  the  fireplace ; 
thoicnhnr  near  the*  pne-dien* 

*•  Facing  thn  window,  to  the,  left  Jof  die  door*  a  ( .great  gloomy,  bed- 
stead.  Its  lofty  tester  of  Mack  wabuMseeitnuohejithe  ceiling ;  .its,  twisted 
pillar*  and  onrvfed  back  am  of  the  same  dusky'  material  »  an4  the  thick 
curtain**,  once  of  purple  stuff!  woven  with  gold  thread*  have  acquired  by 
age  a  sombrej  funereal  look*  ,.,-.,    f  >,  f>    , . 

*  The  fire  bums  cheerily?  the » moon  ahine*; brightly  v  yet  neither  fire- 
light nor  moonlight  (^dispel  that  chamber  s^^^ 
to  the  feelngs  rather  than  to  the  sight,  and  eopunumcating  an  undefined 
aense  of  awn  and  mystery**  Within  tbntjjoom^  you  fisel,.as  it  were,  on 
thetconfiqeeof  the  spiritual  jworld,  and  in  apke.of  all  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, begin  to  yield  to  the  influence;  breathed  from  that  isread  unknown 
region*  Thoughts  to  make  the  flesn-ereeo,  and  the  blood  run  cold,  irre- 
aiftibry  assail  ye%  and  will  not  be  chased  away* »  Imagination  peoples 
tfee?brain  with-  phantoms*  but  teesedistcu^DeiJed  creations  seem  to  haven 
sssnuge  and  inexplicable  connexion  nitb  visionary  beings  of  a  different 
osdexv  which  await  bat  the  fitting  moment,  when  the  intruder  on  their 
deennin  shall  be  duly  impressed  by  their  shuddering  influence,  to  appear 
and  hold  communion  with  him*  No  one, .  who  has  sJept  within  that 
chamber,*  >of  late  years,  but  has  /experienced  sensations  like,  to  these, 
hownvar  resolutely  he  may  have  battled'  with  them.  If  he  has  escaped  an 
actual  supernatural  visitation  as  well,  he  may  esteem  himself  singularly 
fertunnte.  Those,  who  hare  beheld  the  ghost,  do  not  desire  a  repetition 
of  the  sight 

With  this  chamber  the  tragic  history  of  the  hapless  Lady  Fitswalter, 
whose  spirit  still  haunts  the  scene  of  her  earthly  sorrows,  is  intimately 
connected ;  since  within  it  occurred  most  of  the  events  that  brought  her 
life  to  an  untimely  close.  Here  she  came  as  a  bride,  when  her  sur- 
passing beauty  held  captive  Sir  Walter's  affections,  until  jealous  doubts 
and  fancies  estranged  them.  In  it  was  born  their  son ;  whom  his  father, 
perplexed  by  the  tormenting  fiend,  would  not  look  upon;  and  whom 
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his  mother,  deeming  the  babe's  innocent  face  would  melt  the  moody 
man's  self-hardened  heart,  carried  to  him,  well-nigh  causing  the  poor 
child's  destruction. 

Here  her  tears  were  plentifully  shed  after  that  sad  occurrence ;  and  feel- 
ings of  resentment  at  first  enkindled  by  die  wrongful  suspicion  entertained 
of  her,  and  the  harsh  treatment  she  experienced,  were  gradually  softened 
by  returning  love.  Here  took  place  the  misconstrued  and  fatal  interview 
between  the  afflicted  lady,  anxious  to  regain  die  pkee  she  had  lost  in 
her  husband's  heart,  and  their  mutual  friend ;  interrupted  so  terribly  by 
Sir  Walter  himself,  guided  by  the  faithless  confidante. 

Sir  Walter  came  through  the  closet  opposite  the  fireplace,  which  com- 
municates by  a  secret  door  with  the  next  chamber,  and  as  he  drew  aside 
the  arras,  and  gased  upon  her  with  flashing  eyes  and  infuriated  counte- 
nance, the  unfortunate  lady  felt  she  was  doomed,  and  that  no  time  would 
be  allowed  her  for  justification.  Yet  she  prevented  instant  bloodshed.  The 
blow  that  was  to  pierce  the  bosom  of  a  friend  was  not  struck  then. 

O,  the  agony  of  that  night !  when  husband  and  friend  were  gone  ; 
pledged  to  meet  at  daybreak  in  mortal  conflict.  In  vain  did  she  seek  ont 
Sir  Walter,  and  protest  her  innocence:  in  vain  supplicate  for  mercy. 
He  was  deaf  to  all  she  said.  And  Heaven  seemed  equally  deaf  to  her 
prayers,  for  though  she  passed  the  whole  night  on  her  bended  knees  in 
earnest  entreaties  for  its  interference,  the  catastrophe  was  not  to  be 
averted. 

A  note  from  her  lord,  written  in  pencil  at  the  place  of  meeting,  in- 
formed her  that  Montfichet  was  killed.  On  receipt  of  it,  she  shed  no 
more  tears,  and  prayed  no  longer.  Rising  up  as  if  to  utter  imprecations 
upon  his  slayer,  she  became  suddenly  dumb.  The  torpor  of  despair  had 
seised  her. 

She  was  indeed  alone.  Her  child  had  been  sent  away  by  Sir  Walter  s 
command,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him.  Thus  the  only  link 
that  might  have  bound  her  to  the  world  was  snapped  asunder.  What  had 
she  to  live  for  now  ? 

O  !  if  this  chamber  could  but  echo  back  the  groans  and  heart-p 
ejaculations  she  uttered!  And  such  woful  sounds  have  been  he 
within  it,  as  if  the  poor  lady  were  weeping  and  lamenting  still.  Death 
would  seem  to  have  brought  her  neither  rest,  nor  respite  from  earthly  wo. 
Perhaps,  because  her  end  was  sinfuL 

She  was  found,  one  morning,  lifeless  and  cold  within  her  bed,  with  an 
empty  phial  of  laudanum  in  her  grasp — thus  proclaiming  the  manner  of 
her  death.  She  could  not  have  lasted  kro^,  for  she  was  wasted  almost  to 
a  skeleton.    But  that  did  not  make  her  crime  the  less. 

In  this  very  bed  they  say  she  died. 

And  so  the  Room  came  to  be  haunted. 
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Touching  a  Mysterious  Box  found  in  the  Closet  ;  and  its 
Contents. 

Two  persons  are  in  the  Boom  just  now. 

One,  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  large  black  portmanteau,  set  on  end,  and 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Plot,  is  whistling  in  a  low  key  the  air  of 
the  lovelorn  ditty — "I  am  a  poor  Shepherd  undone," — and  gazing 
sentimentally  at  the  crackling  logs,  fancying  they  typify  his  own 
scorched  condition.  The  other,  having  put  the  place  in  order  as  well 
as  she  can,  is  vainly  trying  to  polish  the  surface  of  the  dim  old  mirror, 
in  which  she  beholds  no  flattering  reflection  of  a  very  pretty  countenance. 

u  A  plague  on  the  glass !  how  wrinkled  and  ugly  it  makes  a  body 
look,"  Peggy  cried,  abandoning  her  task  in  despair ; — "  I  can't  abide  a 
mirror  like  this,  and  if  I'd  my  own  way,  I'd  break  it  into  fifty  shivers, 
that  I  would." 

"  Jist  becos  it  tells  truth,  and  shows  you  as  you  be,  Peggy,*  Carroty 
Dick  replied.     "  Now  that's  the  sort  o'  plain-spoken  glass  I  likes." 

"  But  you  don't  think  me  old  and  ugly  rm  sure,  Dick  ?"  the  little 
syren  rejoined,  laying  her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

And  as  the  enamoured  ostler  looked  up  and  met  her  tender  eyes,  he 
couldn't,  for  the  life  of  him,  say  he  did.  Still,  he  felt  very  jealous ;  the 
recollection  of  several  circumstances  that  had  recently  taken  place  galling 
him  sorely. 

"  No  great  matter  what  I  thinks,  Peggy,"  he  said.  "  My  love's  o*  no 
mich  consequence  it  seems ;  an'  I'm  no  worth  havin'  when  any  one  better 
is  by." 

"How  can  you  tell  such  stories,  Dick?"  Peggy  rejoined,  coaxingly. 
"You've  been  in  a  shocking  bad  humour  all  night,  and  deserve  scolding, 
that  you  do,  you  cross  thing." 

"And  what's  put  me  in  a  bad  humour?"  Dick  asked,  reproachfully. 
"Haven't  I  had  cause ?    Didn't  I  see " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !  you've  seen  nothing,"  she  interrupted,  stop- 
ping his  mouth.  "  It's  all  fancy.  Well,  now,  I've  quite  done  here, 
so  we  may  go  down  stairs.  Just  heap  a  few  more  logs  on  the  fire.  The 
room  looks  tolerably  comfortable  ;  but  I  wouldn't  sleep  in  it  for  all  Essex. 
Do  you  know,  Dick,  they  say  she  died  m  that  bed?" 

"No ;  do  they  ?    What  the  poor  lady  V 

"  Yes.  But  don't  let's  talk  of  her.  I  feel  a  sort  of  shivering  and  all- 
overishness,  whenever  I  think  of  the  face  I  saw  at  the  glass-door.  Oh ! 
good  gracious !  what's  that  ?" 

"  Only  the  portmantle  a-tumbled  down,"  Dick  rejoined.  "  T  hope 
there  be  nothin'  wrong  in  it.  It  be  a  smartish  sue,  hut  mich  too  sma' 
to  hold  a  man." 

"  Oh !  Gimini !     You  don't  think  there's  a  man  in  it,  Dick  T 

"  If  I  did,  I'd  make  short  wi'  him.  I'd  stick  the  red-hot  poker  down 
his  throat.  But  the  portmantle's  woundy  heavy,  anyhow.  My  back  aches 
consumedly  wi'  carryin'  on  it  up-stairs." 

"  Shouldn't  you  like  to  see  it  opened,  Dick?" 
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"  No— I  can!t  say  Tve  any  nek  curiosity.    But  my  stars!    Peggy, 

looktheere!"   t  ..>  ...,t  -j.^  i-    *  »       :■.■•'  v  *'    ''    ' 

"  Wh — where  ? — wh — what.  Ja  it  yon  see  ?"  ehe  iiiqairtd,  in  great 
trepidation.  ...-.'.  -    - 

" The old gentleman,*'  E(ick rejomed.    /      .  .       .,  -   .     . 

"ThelioldgeIrt^ematt•^4)eloK?,?  -  »  0.  .  -  ! 

"  Yes — yes  —  no— uot^not  himt^4he.ollgentlefaian  downretasrs.  Look 
at  that  picter,"  pointing  to  one  of  the  painted  panels.  "  It's  as  like  him 
as  two  fleas,"  ,  .  •■..':•  -It    •■*,.    i  ♦  f  -a  \  >.i  >  .;,'. •..■ 

"  So  it  is,  J  declare,"  Peggy  teptied,  axartninmg  the  portrait*--"  only 
younger*  ajid  *gi^  deal  better  htf4Aa£'V'  >    '         .    .  >' 
,  "  0,  Peggy,  youVelike  inisafSn^nlwnys  set  dntgood  looks."   ^  i.   T- 

"  Not  a  word,  against  missis,  Dtck^  t  won't  allow  iU  Mj  aim  is  to' 
resemble  ther,  and  if  ever  you  and,  I  oomeitobopiarBia4  I  trust we  ihsjfe 
get  the  Flitch." 

"I'm  afeard  tat  stand  but  a  poecrthaaoe. of  it<iPef^,,aftck/reftfed, 
scratching  his  red  poll. , ;  >  i-*  1,  .m-j  a,'"  L  v /^.n  ..••    - 

^That  may.he  your  opinion*  but  ^t'Siimtmioeisiryr  she  rejoined, 
sharply.     "  TaHqm'oC  Hkenesseaj  wfeom  6VymMtmnk:tbfe;  Jjiotie  re* 
sembles?"  pointing  to  another  fianeU>«n/ jwte*b.<iwas  <wpesen*ed  the- 
kneeling  figure.  o£  a,  knight  iq  c<toiplet^8^Tno«ry  withjhi»JiehBet  lyi»g^ 
near  him.  t>  ■  ;♦      »  .  [».*p»  •   j'i,,,  v  ,-.  vJ  !"j)u.u.  r.      •*      *t-t 

!< Whom  do  I  think?, why  Enarik  ^oodUnei  tat  be  «n*u'  ItV  jist  his 
nose  an'  chin — and  his  brown  curly  locks."  vi\  » ■> 

,"  Bight,  Dick.  'TwFiankitoiAft^eripliftwt  I  wonder  Ti  never  noticed 
the  likeness  before.     But  I've  always  been  tcm  toibchi  fri^hteaed  to  look* 
about  me  carefully.    Do  you  know,  Diekj  I  m  dying  to  eee  Ae  inside 
of  those  two  closets."  :, .    .  m!  "   :,,rl  '-      K.<:      !         ^  .    ' 

'.'Beer  I  dear!  how  fidl  o£cu^«s%  ^ou  he,  Baggy  IP  v*    »ii"».  > >  ' 

"  It's  the  privilege  of  my  sex^  Die*.  JH  just  talced  peep  now.  Keep 
close  behind  me,  in  case  anything:  should* appear;!'  u  *  j  •  ■  i  .■  * 

,  As  she  spoke,  she  went  ta  the  ify^rest  closet  (Dick  following  her),  and 
cautiously,  and  not  without  misgiviag,  lifted  the  arras.  Nothing  met  her 
view  except  a  box,  which  her  quick  eye  detected  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner.  ;         * 

"Bring  it  out,  Dic|c,"  the  inquisitive  damsel  cried.  "I  must  have 
it  opened." 

The  ostler  obeyed.  .  The  box,  on  (examination,  proved  to  be  locked. 

"  Plague  on't  I  how  provoking!"  Baggy  exclaimed.  "  I  wonder  whether 
we  can  find  the  key.     I  dare  say  it's  in:  the  /closet." 

After  some  search  the:©hject  t>f ; their  quest  was  found  on  the  floor, 
where  no  doubt  it.  had. dropped*  audi  Peggy's  curiosity  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  of  gratification.  On  being  opened,  however,  the  box  was  found  to 
contain  only  an  old  white  handkerchief,  with  several  dark  brown  stains 
upon  it.  One  of  these,  deeper,  darker,  and  larger  than  the  rest,  at- 
tracted Peggy's  particular  attention.  She  guessed  at  once  the  cause  of 
the  spots. 

Holding  up  the  handkerchief  to  the  astonished  ostler,  whose  red  locks 
bristled  with  terror,  she  exclaimed,  in  thrilling  accents — "  Blood,  Dick — 
blood !     Murder  has  been  done  here — murder !" 
"  Lor'  bless  us !  I  hope  not,"  the  ostler  replied. 
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"  It  has/'  she  rejoined.  "  It  has.  Stay !  there's  something  inside  this 
handkerchief,  that  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  murderer." 

And  she  unfbjded  it  with  trembling  hands. 

Two  letters,  and  a  small  phial. 

The  first  note  she  touched  was  a  mere  scrap  of  paper ;  the  writing  on 
it  traced  in  pencil.     It  was  addressed  to  Lady  Fitzwalter.     With  prying 
eyes  she-jateuradliti.  Brief  and  terrible,  it  van  thus : 
1  j"'  'i*!,^11     .c^  ';i  |  »  i   ■    j  ' 

"  This  handkerchief  is  dyed  in  the  life-blood  of  your  lover.  With  it 
I  have  wiped  the  blade  thai  ihas  planed  his  heart.  Never  again  will  you 
behold  the  husband  you  have  diaheaoured,  bat  who  is  now  avenged. 
Never  again. adll^ou  behold  your'  child,  who  shaU  neither  bear  my 
name,  to  which  he  has  no  title,,  nor  hold  my  estates*  to  which  he  has  no 
rfghtfU.'dauDL  I  Jiae  in  peace  i&yoa  tan  I        ,  W.  PW.n 

Peggy/ rei£  this  savage  miasm  Ware  pveiv  without  futty  comprehend- 
ing its  meaning,  and  then  turned  to  examine  the  other  letter.  It  was 
addressed  to  Sir  .Walter  Fitawaker,  and  the  seal,  which  was  of  black  wax, 
was  siilVwi)>re*oBn~  ThacbaaabecmsBd  had  few  scruples ;  and  if  she  had, 
her  curiosity  was  so/iiigtoy  eaekedV  that  it1  would  have  -overcome  them 
now.  Aecortiinglyvish^iwas  just  on,  the  peini  of  opening  it,  when  her 
purpose  was  arrested  by  a  startling  sound  from  the  closet. 

Some  onrf  appeared'  tot  be  stirring  within1  ity  though  she  knew  it  to  be 
quite  empty. 

..  Consulting  Dick  with  a  look,  she  read  in  his  white  cheeks  that  he  had 
heart  thef  strange  sound  .too.    >• 

'!  See  who  it  is,"  jh«  whisaerei. 

Dick  shook  his  head.     "  Hist  !"  he  cried. 

A  profound  righ-*-jneh  as  only  could  proceed  from  a  heavily-laden 
breast.  At  the  same  iime,  a  singular  vibration  was  felt  throughout  the 
chamber.     And  the  candle  seemed  in  their  eyes  to  burn  blue. 

As  they  looked  at  each  other  in  affright,  the  arras  was  wafted  forward. 
It  might  be. by  the  wind — though  how  came  the  wind  to  blow  there? 
More  likely,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  the  spectre  was  coming  forth. 

They  saw  nothing  more.  Leaving  the  box  where  it  was,  and  the 
letters  and  bloodstained  handkerchief  on  the  floor,  they  made  their  way 
out  of  the  room. 

Flying  along  the  corridor,  and  thinking  the  ghost  was  at  their  heels, 
they  never  stopped  till  they  reached  the  great  gallery  overlooking  the  hall 
They  then  considered  what  was  to  be  done.  After  awhile,  Peggy,  re- 
gaining a  little  confidence,  and  calling  to  mind  the  state  of  disorder  in 
which  she  had  left  die  room,  was  for  going  back  to  remove  the  damning 
proofs  of  her  curiosity,  and  put  the  mysterious  box  into  the  closet ;  but 
no  persuasions  could  induce  Dick  to  accompany  her,  and  she  dared  not  re- 
turn alone.  So,  since  there  was  no  remedy,  she  was  obliged  to  submit; 
her  only  chance  being  to  attend  the  old  gentleman  to  his  chamber, 
when  she  might  be  able  to  remove  the  evidences  against  her  while  he  was 
by.  This  she  resolved  to  do ;  but  when  Dr.  Plot  took  the  candle  from 
her  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  where  she  had  held  herself  in  readiness 
for  his  departure  for  the  night,  his  looks  so  alarmed  her,  that  quite  for- 
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getting  what  she  m  about,  she  did  act  even  recover  her  presence  of 
mind  till  he  had  disappeared.  It  was  than  too  late,  and  discovery  was 
inevitable.  But  now  seized  by  a  new  cariosity  to  ascertain  what  the 
old  gentleman  did  on  finding  the  things,  she  coaxed  Dick  to  bear  her  com- 
pany as  far  as  the  gallery ;  but  it  took  full  half  an  hour's  persuasion  of  the 
most  wheedling  kind  to  induce  him  to  more  another  step.  However, 
she  accomplished  her  purpose  at  last — as  a  woman  generally  contrives) 
to  do,  when  resolved  to  carry  a  point— and  the  end  of  their  muttered 
conference  was  overheard  by  Frank  Woodbine,  while  concealed  in  the 


Treading  on  tiptoe,  they  gained  the  doer. 

They  listened,  and  thought  they  heard  a  deep  groan.  Another,  deeper 
still — then  all  was  silent.  No  keyhole  through  whith  they  could  see 
what  was  going  on  inside — no  crevice  in  the  boards  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Resolved  not  to  be  baulked,  however,  Peggy  had  just 
made  up  her  mind  to  knock,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  when  her  arm 
was  grasped  by  Dick,  who  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  wildest  terror, 

«  There  it  be !— there  it  be!" 

At  once  comprehending  his  meaning,  and  only  venturing  to  cast  a  side 
look  at  the  glass-door,  behind  which  she  fancied  something  white  could 
be  distinguished,  she  instantly  took  to  her  heels  with  her  oampanion. 
On  reaching  the  gallery,  their  terror  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  die 
tmtnistakeable  appearance  of  a  mail-clad  phantom. 

Though  Peggy  was  well-nigh  thrown  into  fits  at  the  sight  of  this 
appalling  spectre,  so  much  more  dreadful  than  anything  she  could  have 
imagined,  she  did  not  fail  to  mark  its  resemblance  to  the  knightly  figure 
painted  on  the  panel  in  the  Haunted  Chamber.  The  features  were  the 
same,  though  stained  with  blood,  and  more  ghastly.  It  must  be  the 
old  knight  come  from  his  tomb  in  the  Priory  Church  to  punish  her  in- 


Scream  after  scream, — enough  to  bring  the  Old  House  about  her  earn  2 
Poor  Dick  could  scarcely  i 


HI. 

Visions  :  akd  a  Voice  prow  the  Tomb. 

He,  too,  went  down  the  dark  corridor,  slowly  and  silently.  He,  too, 
hesitated  at  the  door,  sighing  as  he  opened  it. 

He  knew  that  Room  well     Alas!  too  well  1 

Profound  emotions  were  awakened  in  his  bosom  as  he  set  mot  within 
it.  Scenes  of  other  days  arose  before  him  with  the  vividness  of  reality. 
He  beheld  himself  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  ardent,  impassioned, 
blessed  with  the  hand  of  her  he  loved,  and  anticipating  a  cloudless  future. 
,  He  beheld  her,  as  she  was  when  he  first  ceiled  her  his  own ;  young,  fresh, 
semetUy  beautiful.  Her  accents  were  those  of  endearment ;  her  looks, 
tenderness  and  love.  They  smote  him  now  like  a  poniard's  point  driven 
to  his  very  heart.  He  did  not  think  he  could  have  borne  a  pang  so  keen, 
sod  live.  ^* 

His  torture  was  not  yet  ended.    He  saw  her  standing  before  she 
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mirror,  tiring  her  fatty  hair;  her  stately  figure  and  her  marble 
ravishing  hint  with  adnriration.  A  picture  of  beauty  never  to  be 
effaced  from  few  memory.  But  it  was  maddening  now.  Why,  he  asked 
m  despair,  could  not  the  past  be  recalled — or  for  e?er  cancelled  ?  Why 
ttxrid  not  men  live  their  lives  over  again,  to  repair  the  wrongs  they  had 
•done,  and  regain  lost  happiness  ? 

Pressing  his  hands  before  his  eyes  he  tried  to  shut  out  the  beautiful, 
hot  agonising  vision.  Not  being  presented  to  the  visual  ray,  but  to  the 
mind,  it  could  not  be  excluded.  Staggering  towards  a  chair,  he  sank 
upon  it :  a  prey  to  intolerable  anguish.  Avenging  furies  beset  him,  and 
lashed  him  with  whips  of  steel.  His  groans  and  frantic  ejaculations 
might  have  awakened  pity  even  in  those  who  had  suffered  from  his 
severity  and  injustice. 

He  could  not  rest  He  strode  about  the  room.  He  even  thought 
of  quitting  the  house;  denouncing  himself  as  a  madman  for  having 
come  within  it  at  all.  But  where  was  he  to  go  ?  He  must  endure  the 
torture.     Perhaps  H  would  subside.     Little  hope  of  k. 

He  walked  to  the  fire.  Ay,  there  he  stood  where  he  had  stood 
years  ago.  O,  how  unlike  his  former  self!  how  different  in  feeling. 
Then,  he  had  some  youth  left — and  at  least,  had  hope.  Now,  he  was  an 
old,  broken  man ;  crushed  by  the  weight  of  despair ;  self-widowed ;  self- 
exiled;  a  stranger  to  his  kinsmen.  No  fend  accents  had' ever  termed 
him— "Father." 

'  The  latter  wrong,  at  least,  could  be  repaired.  Pride  might  oppose  the 
step  as  humiliating.  Goto!  It  must  betaken.  Abase  thyself  to  the  dust, 
proud  man.  Expiate,  so  far  as  thou  canst,  the  wrongs  thou  hast  com- 
mitted. Bow  the  stiff  neck,  and  bend  the  stubborn  knee.  Make  ample 
reparation ;  and  then  have  done  with  a  world,  that  has  long  since  done 
with  thee. 

Arriving  at  this  determination,  he  grew  somewhat  more  composed, 
hut  his  trouble  was  awakened  anew,  by  the  discovery  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, which  he  had  not  as  yet  remarked. 

Picking  it  up,  he  started  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him.  He  knew 
whose  it  was,  and  in  whose  blood  it  was  imbrued.  He  recognised  his 
own  cypher  worked  in  the  corner — bf  kerf 

Another  vision  arose — very  different  from  the  first,  and  far  more  terribls. 

Grey  dawn,  with  scarce  light  enough  to  see  an  object  distinctly,  re- 
vealed two  men  in  a  secluded  spot,  with  swords  crossed  m  conflict.  They 
were  duellists.  Their  seconds  stood  by,  anxiously  watching  each  pass  they 
made,  and  glad  when  a  thrust  was  successfully  parried.  A  slight  wound 
might,  they  hoped,  end  the  fight.  Such  was  not  the  intention  of  one  of  the 
combatants,  a  stem  man,  the  peculiarity  of  whose  posture  showed  ham  to 
be  lame,  and  who  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  Suddenly  he  made  a 
mint,  his  adversary  replied,  laid  mrnseff  open,  and  the  vengeful  sword 
passed  through  his  breast  to  the  hilt  The  blade  was  drawn  forth,  and  he 
mil.  He  essayed  to  speak;  but  could  not — and  fixed  an  imploring  and 
wrgivmg  look  upon  his  slayer.  The  oilier  was  'unmoved.  Regarding  his 
expiring  foe  with  a  look  of  gratified  vengeance,  he  calmly  wiped  his 
dripping  sword.  Then  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  tablets,  he  traced  a  few 
fnes  upon  it  with  a  pencil,  and  folding  the  missive  in  the  bloodstained 
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place*,  tjhe%tiuudeu^ht*n^dted  f  and' the  crfiher* quitted tH*  field.    He  who 
was  etoge^  with7  the  i^t^le^  ^mmi^toD/hastfeoedtdobey'lt.    ■  '•■    '■'  - 

-  Who  talk#»6f  lleWibufieft ?  €an  Refcrlbat&e*  to  m^de^bi  *  deed  Hke 
ifcrisfr  Yet  men  »*^t  hjm.  Fftiigttl  bow1  foul1  blood  smells!  Throw 
awa*that  handkerchief.*  ""<  -•-■  ■  :  ••'  *» -i  «-;  *  ■»  .  -m:.j:  ':;  .-i  >••.«  : 
4  Wbat  more  ?A^K>tyrlelfcei<,atid  a  phial.  Are  th<^,  too,  evidence* 
of  his  guilt?  the  phial  has  heM  laudatium.  She  <JiexJ  by  such  a  draught 
Can  this  have  oeWmed  the  pofootif  The  letter!  It?  **  addressed  to 
himself— by  *«*/  The  seal  is  unbroken.  }  Batfewitffcpeu.-  After  read- 
ing1 a  few  unes,  His  btain  teete ;  his  eyes  swmi;  the  paper  (fcops  frotohis 
hand.        "'•  l  »•«•  i>!:     '  !    i     •'■-  ■•  '  '<:-  (  •^'■•'i    /  "    "-'-    :  ••   " 

His  firsi ^emdtfoto,  <to  ifet^ertog^  ^as  dneof  *re&rei  tev&id  himself  yet 
Htinfi     "'  *  " 

riot< 
Valc^'lears/ 

He  then  tHtomed  the  light,  ami  sumrmmiog  all  his  fortitude,  resumed 
the  perusal  if  th*  leWfcr.     Tlies*  were  the  words  thlit  had  abated  Mm :  " 


□lis  nrsv  einouun,  -  on  recovering,  was  one  or  regrw  urnna  mmflai  yex 

off;  out  he  checked  the  thought  as  ii  roae,Tmirtmkriri£,  *  No,  Imust 

die  yet .   My  task  is  not  ended.   I  have  much  to  do  before  I  quit  this 


*Farfcwellt  for  ever,  S 
Trouble  yourself  no  mote  a] 
shaft  bp  past  aii  eatt*ly  cdm 
already  feel  its  numbing  infc 
die  desperate  step,  tat  ah  A 
rows,  and  my  utter  inabilil 
have  prayed  fervently  ft*; 

Eyers  fab  heard  at  the  ih 
ir,  I  utter  rio  tepvo*eh< 
of  the  rash  aot  1  have  c 
Eternity*  «j>otennljF«*<mn 
breath  my  entire  mnoeem 
puted  to  me*,  do  I  design 
should  know  the  truth,  an 

which,  if  not  dispelled,  may  wort  mischief  to  Our  chUdj  as  it  has  brought 
misery  and  destruction  on  me.    As  I  hope  For  *liy  hereafter,  I  have  been 
atrae  wife  to  youy  Sir  Walter—in thought  and  deed."      '* 
-  While  reading  this,  he  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

11  Nay  more,  1  have  loved  you  with  unwav^rhn?  affection,  even  when 
unjustly  doubted1,  and  harshly  treated.  From  such  error  as  might  bring 
dishonour  upon'  your  natae— nay,  from  the  slightest  shade  of  it  my  con- 
science is  free  ;  but  1  must  Own  to  lesser  faults,  which,  I  cannot  now,  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  attempt  to  palliate,  feeling  they  nave  produced, 
these  sad  consequences.  At  the  time,  they  seemed  light  and  vernal  to  me, 
and  to  others ;  but  now  I  View  them  differently,  and  regret  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  have  acquired  the  knowledge  too  late.  The 
faults  I  impute  to  myself  are  wilfulness,  and  caprice;  too  great  confidence 
in  the  power  over  you  of  my  own  personal  attractions,  coupled  with  the 
desire  to  exhibit  it.  Assuming  an  air  of  levity,  foreign  to  my  natural 
disposition,  I  appeared  to  listen  to  flattery  which  I  despised.  Affecting 
a  passion  for  society  because  you  preferred  seclusion,  though  our  tastes, 
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in  thjfjffgpfteMis  in  mot^tbers^were;  aJikfc,  I  cJiqjh*  to  Ufs^nswi^WL  by 
company,  wh^iypu  de$upd^olw  ftlpnei-4hil9CP^Fadi<5tipgiy/Q»  when<>^ 
sentiments  were^ecr^Uy  in  «0cwdwloe.  Appealed*  pift^y  wOm««>(mJoq^ 
tamed  0  indulge:  my  whiw$ and  fe«cie#  *nd  mbw$£wJtfr fche'j*>ti*#  Jthat 
mm were  jjttfttedto  be  mfyajsala;  t  tboHght.^  husfcu&d  oughts  subm& 
to  me  in  all  things,  and  live  but  to  please  roe.  I  ©amiet^ttse  myself  <w* 
the, pie*  of  igporatoc*  fif  y^W  peejdiariljie* '  I WM  ^erfeq%j:awaw  of 
tJ»m,  ^d, rather*  played  -upon,  them,  tfcan  raMfAtjafrit'oigta  tpchate 
4pne„aM(icba«ce  of  pjovpoattai.  FfleJfag  aaturgi .fe  .yero  demotion*  $o  me* 
imd  cqn&fent  tfer  the ,  powefl*>f  my!xWjcfea|»aa,  Ji  thought  little,  of  tbft 
rjakj  l&iUj  ^iTjhanJifirsklQWMl ,^trty  mii^toj^d^cftf^^^p^r  i|4 
Though  aware  or  the  fault  I  had  committed,  I  would  not  own  mysgLf  jrt 
t^^^gnMsli.ojLaJl  tQyw,  f£o  the  hmob  ,pas^?wide^«HBri4e*ed 
irreparably^  as  4ti|we^aVn-^hiehia*  first  mjgh*..  h&v, e  ,hden  $w\ty  clos^ 
TJbus ^ijsid$re4  %fet  iPJSwW^^om^^meA  ?f*&i  forij|hes*vI  wflfefl* 
Those  wedded  persons  who  trifle  with  their  happiness  wo\dd/:Ap  ]*eUut£ 
Ffflgh^EiRitwetrJuiA  Mi^ffltottta  cjtfe*i^t[sejKeAt  %mnipg, 
if  tftcBrewjm^nj? Jojjprp&  PJ&  &;  Jforoy  own  j**&&a4itmi$  ma^aUegii 
that  I  did  not  believe  matters  to  be  so  bad  as  they  eventually  proved. 
TJbffiMog,'  jr<ai  #^^rdy>pjmied;  and  wul£  love  me  allt  tb*  better  friien 
cW^j^n^atfou;©^!^*^^  iiwuiHM^r  farowd  to  ik-   -AtoiJ  it 

MfrimFi&  jSnj^^n^i^myin^wAwMeiM^ 

in  ypjirrh^t*;tfb^CO^  ^..-  l.-;.ir  .  r.   ,  .  "• 

. ,  3Ber^  he  Wid/4QW0,j&e,  tetter 

able  fagptoftwHh&  )   j;,„   (U  W;.     .^,1  v  ,  t  .„,:/I  r^ti  w   i  .-■*      «/.-i 

lV  '^In.e^ulpa^ng  mjrselfi ,  I  must,  jne^s^KHilpatefc,  ;aBotb«r,ia*d  though 
1^^9914  tpoJi,iad4]  one.paflg  t£  tbosp  you,  miist  alreadyi  feel;;  justice  re^ 
$W$s  tfaM  sieuJ&alefrrfJtowiW  ojftowsffiho  wits* 

t^fiaejd  ,tPKb<>^  iWtJler.}  whoever 

p^nj^ypurijgeodquaW^t^  eoJoni^^iaAdabieldedyout 

defects,  .tfypUvhavea^y;  jatahtMt4te&#4t  *«Ktril  me'fof  myifautts,  *tf*Ud 
point  pMMb*  ntfsehie&they  twqulji  piyjfably  ocoa^igft  ;i  wtp  earer  strove ,to 
medial  b#w^e^,us*;«n4  wbo.evenj,  wben-he  £>upd;he  had  meauted  you? 
su^iaipn  aqd  di^^^r^  per* ^^iied  ^  WsgofldoffiQea^  nj,  ;  . 

;rf*I  wiU  pofr,  ^pjruVMje-^ltieqaffiptiflg  oleums taefee*  t&aji  fed  to  our 
complete  rupture.  Jktto^yc^wer^rtranspcttted  by  ^aj^iqn  and  jealousy* 
and  am  sure  you  muj^.  b?ve  Jw^terjy  ^peftted^puiJibluidjIV^* •'  «Re- 
n^etipp  xjojiyi^eA.me.oJf  ibia>.tiQU^  I  imi^rsjbo^id,!*  pqt^U^wt;  and 
havwgt  sharply  expe^e^d  the  ^nh/igpiness  occasioned  by  my  own,  fbHys, 
I  determined,  to^ma^e  a  Js^t,  great  ;e$ wrfc  -tQ,  rj^liriwe,  mMelf  in  .yow 
opinio^  b^fid^i^nfeW11^  W  fowto*  *nd  tfirowipr  rmyself  noon  ypu* 
compassion^  jWJitp-thi^  viewt isent/or,  Sir,  Gilbert. 3eL Miontfichet  to  aid 
me  with  his  c^^sel,  as,to,  Abe,  bestnieans  of .eflfeQti^g  myo iwpo§<w  Btere 
again  I.acted  in^is^eetlw{klbu<i ,|;w^w ^agMwted  th^^  «y  bet^ex, judgment 
deserted  nxe,  or  I  jBboMJd.Rot.haye  appointed  a  secrej  jntefview  with,  him. 
I.  fcave  since  learnt .thafc  ,?ny  woman,,  AJioe  Am,  ,.betra^ed.me  to  you, 
May  Heaven  forgive  be?  [1  jSfcarceJy  had .  Sir,  Gilbert  heard  my  plan,  and 
expressed  approval  of  it,  and  willingness  to  undertake  ity  than,  you 
appeared.  O,  the  terror,  of  that  scene!  Frenzy  seemed  to  po5se#a 
you.     I  tried  to  tell  ypu  all  I  have  here  written.     You  would  not  listen 
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to  roe*    I  ehmg  to  you,  and  you  shook  me  off*    Blood  only  would 
satisfy  you—Aif  Wood.     O,  death  I     O,  despair  l 

"Lett  alone,  I  could  not  believe  what  had occurred.  It  must  have  boon 
a  horrid  vision — too  horrid  for  reality.  The  terriUe  truth  soon  forced  itself 
upon  me.  After  futile  messages,  I  sought  you  out  in  your  private  cham- 
ber, and  tried  to  more  you,  and  was  again  repulsed — savagely  repulsed— 
but  I  heeded  it  not  I  would  have  submitted  to  any  indignity  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  I  dreaded.  It  came;  and  sooner  than  I  expected.  I 
have  said  I  mean  not  to  reproach  you,  Sir  Walter — nor  will  I.  Yet  me- 
thinks,  if  you  could  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  your  message*  you  would 
not  have  sent  it  O,  that  bloodstained  handkerchief!  I  needed  not  your 
note  to  tell  me  what  had  happened." 

He  paused. 

Cola  damps  bedewed  his  brow ;  and  a  severe  spasm  crossed  his  breasts 
the  anguish  of  which  extorted  a  cry.  The  paroxysm  over,  he  arose, 
took  up  the  handkerchief  and  the  phial,  ana  regarded  them  fixedly. 
He  then  sat  down  again  to  conclude  the  letter. 

"A  fearful  change  has  taken  place  in  me  since  I  commenced;  but 
while  my  senses  remain,  let  me  conjure  you,  Sir  Walter,  by  all  you  hold 
sacred  and  just,  not  to  disown  our  child  1  He  is  your  son,  Sir  Walter; 
let  him  be  regarded  as  such.  This  is  the  dying  request  of  a  wife,  who 
forgives  you  the  wrongs  you  have  done  her.  Since  the  poor  child  will- 
never  know  a  mother's  care  and  love,  let  him  have  a  fathers.  Do  this, 
Sir  Walter,  and  I  will  intercede  for  you  above.  May  our  son  be  a  con- 
eolation  to  you,  and  a  blessing !  Teach  him  to  think  kindly  of  me.  And 
in  long  after  years — which  I  trust  you  may  live  to  see ! — may  he  find, 
in  some  fortunate  union,  a  happiness  denied  to  us.  My  blessings  on 
you  both ! 

"  The  Umuppr  Juga." 

He  wept  aloud. 

"  How  have  her  wishes  been  fulfilled  1"  he  exclaimed,  at  length.  "  My 
son  neglected  and  disowned — a  stranger  to  his  father.  Yet  how  could 
I  act  otherwise,  since  this  letter  has  never  reached  me  till  now;  being 
kept  back,  no  doubt,  designedly.  But  by  whom  ? — Perhaps,  by  die 
same  hand  that  placed  it  here — together  with  those  other  fearful  me- 
mentos. It  may  be  Roper  who  has  done  it — yet  it  seems  scarce  likely. 
1  will  inquire  to-morrow.  Be  it  accident,  or  design,  I  am  equally  thank* 
ful  for  the  discovery  I  have  effected.  Reparation  shall  be  made,  and 
promptly." 
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IV. 

Phantoms. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  court  repose.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question 
in  his  present  state  of  excitement  Then  wherefore  seek  his  couch,  till 
he  was  calmer? 

Calmer!  should  he  ever  he  calm  again,  till  his  brain  had  ceased  to 
work,  and  his  heart  to  beat?  Should  he  ever  know  profound  repose,  till 
he  slept  the  sleep  of  death  ? 

And  what  was  to  ensure  him  rest  even  within  the  tomb  ?  Had  he  not 
been  told  that  her  sad  spirit  wandered  abroad  at  night  to  pour  forth  its 
lamentations  ?  Had  not  he  himself,  not  many  hours  ago,  heard  super- 
natural sounds  within  the  Old  Priory  Church?  And  did  he  not  involun- 
tarily connect  those  sounds  with  her  f 

But  he  rejected  these  evidences.  Reason  derided  them.  Idle  tales 
were  those  of  ghosts,  invented  by  poltroons  and  dotards.  In  his  own 
case,  mere  delusion— fancy's  coinage — products  of  an  overwrought  mind. 
No — no !    Death  was  utter  annihilation  ! 

Then  what  was  Life  ? — Did  he  deny  the  Soul's  existence  ?  As  well 
one  as  the  other.  He  knew  not  what  he  doubted — what  he  denied.  He 
felt  on  the  verge  of  madness. 

Let  him  kneel  down  and  pray.  There  was  the  little  Twoidered 
cushion,  on  which  she  was  wont  to  offer  up  her  addresses  to  Heaven.  It 
invited  him  to  approach.  Yet  he  could  not.  It  would  be  profanation. 
Besides,  in  his  present  agitated  frame  of  mind  prayer  would  be  unavailing. 

He  pray ! — ha !  ha !     Would  Heaven  listen  to  him,  if  he  did  ? 

The  devil  was  busy  with  his  heart,  suggesting  a  dark  and  desperate 
deed,  perplexing  him  with  wild  and  fearful  fancies,  tossing  him  to  and 
fro  as  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  pointing  to  one  only  refuge  from  black 
despair. 

He  strove  to  resist  the  dread  suggestion ;  but  it  grew  upon  him  with 
frightful  force,  and  soon  bore  down  all  opposition.  How  could  he  face 
the  son  after  the  wrongs  he  had  done  the  mother  ?  He  must  ever  shun 
his  sight.  Then  why  Ti?e  ?  True,  there  was  one  gentle  being  united 
to  that  son  who  had  listened  to  his  sad  history  with  tender  interest,  and 
seemed  to  compassionate  him.  But  when  she  knew  the  whole  terrible 
truth,  would  she  not  hate,  and  shun  him  ?  Nay,  was  she  not  so  entirely 
devoted  to  her  husband,  that  whatever  he  did  she  would  do  likewise  ? 
No  chance  then  of  sympathy  from  her.  He  had  broken  all  human  ties 
— forfeited  all  human  love.     Such  were  the  promptings  of  the  Fiend. 

Suicide  had  once  already  been  committed  in  this  chamber.  Fit  theatre 
— accursed,  as  it  was ! — for  such  another  deed.  Ah !  the  very  phial  that 
conveyed  die  deadly  draught  to  her  lips.  Would  it  were  replenished ! 
But  he  was  not  unprovided  with  weapons  by  which  the  same  fetal  end 
might  be  attained,  and  more  expeditiously. 
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No  pang  so  great  as  those  he  now -endured. J  And  if  there  were — it 
would  be  over  as  soon  as  felt  ' 

His.  resolution  taken,  a  dreadful :  calmness  succeeded.  Bolting  the 
door  for  fear  of  interruption1,  he  proceeded  deliberately '«»  unfasten  his 
portmanteau,4  and  took  frdm  it  a  case  of  "rtstols'iod  *>  sword.  A  ^choice 
of  death.  Be  smiled  primly  at  thfe  lotion.  HecouM  Afford  to  jest 
how.  The  pisfeols  would  to'speedletft  in  effect  ;*  but  the  «word  would 
be,  ther  more  appropriate  instnrttteht'  of  dfestHietiooj'  inisitiuch  a*  it  was 
the  v*ry' weapon  wltfrwhitiV  he  slew  Us  friend/'  Thb<  considersjtssn 
decided  him.  He  laid  dowte" the' trisfc^eaBe,  ilnsheatiied  the  shining 
blade,  and  placed  its  point  against  hlstieaft. 1  An^nstant  more,  and  aft 
-had  been  over.     But  a  merciful  infer^oflition  stayed  hfe  hand.'  .       •  l' 

Ere  the.  irrevocable  step  was  taken,  something  had*  to  foe done.  'He 
was  not1  yet'  quits  With l  earth.  He  was*  bwmd  to  render  wpianation.  to 
his  son ;  to  remove  every  difficulty  from  bis  path }  smfl  abs*n  all,  he  was 
bound  to  clear  the  memory  of  his  ilWated  Wife  frqni  dishonour.  This 
might  be  accomplished  in  writing.  HoweW  irksome  the  task,  it*  must 
be  performed.  It  was  the*  last.  Ay,  the  last,  $nd  a  ghastly  smile 
again  played  upon  his  white  lips. :  '     «       -      i    '        •  .  • 

Lajrrag  down  die  sword  with  reluctance,  He  took  out  ins  witch,  i  It 
wanted  a  quarter  of  midnight.     Before  one  o'clock;  afti  should  4>e  ended. 

Again  having  recourse  to  the  portmanteau;  and  taking  from  itVan 
eserkoh*  arid. a  bundle  df  papers;  He' placed  <thottV'upon  thto  table,  -and 
drew  a  chair  towards  it.  Amongst  other  documents,  the  tojosfecoftained 
his  win,  and  having  glanced  at  H,  he  re-fasclosed  it  with  4h*  dfchsr  papers, 
sealed  the  packet  carefully,  and  directed  it  to  Abel  Roper.         /  », 

This  done,  he  began  the  letter  tb  his  sot^  which  c<rcupied  him  ihc  sdme 
time,  as  he  wished  to  make^it  full'  and  explanatory*  After  entering  intb 
such  details  as  he  deemed  necessary,  he  oonctsded  by  exf*essing|  entire 
approbation  of  the  marriage  the  young  man  bad  insnty  *&d  a  firm  con- 
viction that  (lie  partner  he  hail  chosen,  however  inferior  she  night  be  to 
him  in  point  of  birth*  Was  in  ait  respects'  calculated  to  make  him  happy; 
and  he  earnestly  implored  him  to  persevere  *u<  the  tourse' he  had -com- 
menced, and  to  cultivate  Wedded  k>ve  ttnd  calm  .dotaestie  happiness  as 
the  first  of  human  blessings ;  IsdfenjEty  snjtfnkig  him'  to  {consider  how 
the  neglect  of  these  duties  (thougb  trifling  in  the  first  instance),  had 
led  to  disastrous  consequences  in  his  own  case.  Thus,  while  enjoying 
present  felicity  of  the  best  ;and  purest  kmd,'hiB  son 'might*  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  be  rertienibered  as  an  example'  worthy  of  imitation; 
while  he,  himself,  if  rescued  from  deserved  oblivion,  could  be  only  held 
up  as  a  warning!  '     .  ' 

Though  his  purpose  of  ridding  himself  by  violence  of  the  load  of  care 
that  oppressed  him  still  continued  inflexible;  his  thoughts,  during  the 
composition  of  this  letter,  took  a  gentler  turn,  and  some  clinging  feelings 
to  tilings  of  earth  betrayed  themselves,  especially,  as  he  dwelt  upon  his 
son's  wedded  happiness  and  the  affectionate  nature  of  his  wife. 

O,  if  that  gentle  being  had  been  near  him  then,  she  might  have  diverted 
him  from  his  direful  purpose.  Her  image  almost  sufficed  to  do  it.  But 
he  remained  firm ;  finished  and  sealed  the  letter,  having  first  enclosed 
Lady    Fitzwalter's  sad  communication  within  it;   and  was  about  to 
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address  it,  wheat  &  ;«Ught  f^,B]ngu>£  TJjkrajtw^shpok.the  chamber,  end 
a  deep  sigh,  apparently  uttered  near  him,  broke  upon  hi*  ear. 

Between  hw  and  d^iwfnfaw*  through  which  the-  moonlight  wps 
streajming,  atoodV  at  figure, wrapped  in  a^wkdmgHshee*  of  jwhite.  ljnen. 
The  gntverftlothes  wet*  foiled, sound  the  head,  90  tfcat  tfye  face  alone 
eouhLbe  disoerofed,  and  that;  indistinctly*.  But  as  much  of  it  as  could  be 
seen  wad  deathlike  and  o&daveffoijt.in.hue*  The  eyes  were  deep  sunken, 
with  no  speculation  uvtbera. .  Changed  as  those,  features  were  from  what 
Aey  had  Wd  ift  life,  he  kn^wthem.  (  H*,eeaayedi  to  flddress  jfche  phan- 
tom* but*  hia  tongue  clove  to  .the.  roof  of  Ins  mouth,  and  refused  its  office. 

The  figure  «em^ » fearer*  rw&boui  nofsp,  without  perceptible  motion, 
Naara^tilineaitarf  .  1    ,  ,      ,• 

As  it  advanced;  an  atmosphere,  chilling  as  death,  by  which  it  appeared 
to  be  surrounded*  (fell  upon  hiaa.  SfmiJeriugly,  he  watched  the  spectre 
approach  the  table*  point  W  the  weapons  upon  it,  solemnly  shake  its  head 
as  if  forbidding^  their  uie»  and  thqn  retirer,.,; 

'  Slowly,  noiselessly,  without  apparent  movement  as  it  came.     Still 
facing  him;  still  regarding  him,  with  fixed  and^  mournful  gaze. 
* :  Into,  the  eUset  it  passed;    The  atraaieenied  wafted  aside  as  it  neared 
them,  ckfeirig<  is^oH  i  v  as  it  glided  in*  *•.,..  , 

.  Then*  andjibti  tilL'then*  W be  recoverpower  of  speech  apd  movement. 
Arising,  and 'wildly  ejiwmlfttij^  her  nipae,  he  made  his  way  to  the  point 
of  disappearfamei  , 

He  raised  the  terms*  but  did  notlente?  the  closet^  remaining  as  if 
transfixed.  ".     )!'•,;/         •  f,.,.    -  \ 

Hie  spirit  of  hja  wife ;  was,  gone,  and  in .  its  \  place  stood  another  appari- 
tion mfimtely  more  appalling-  Afchsdowy  figure,  thin  as  air,  luminous 
with  pale  phpsphoresoeat  flame-  diffused  around  it,  yet  having  the 
semblance  of  &  mah,  -  strinned  to  the*  shirt  as  if  for  conflict,  with  a  wound 
in  the  breast,  fiom  which  blood  had  flowed.  -  The  phantom  appeared  to 
regard1  him  sorrowfully  rather  than  yengefully,  and  motioned  mm  back1- 
wards*     He  let  fall  the  tapestry.  -.'•,. 

"  Pardon !— ♦pasdon,  injuted  shade*!?  he  exclaimed,  dropping  on  his 
knees.  "I  abandon  the  wicked  ptfcroosfr  I  had  formed,  and  will  devote 
such  life  as  may  bet  spited  me  tot  toe  reparation  of  the  wrongs  I  have 
done  yon r    /<   .-■.  •  r 

Another  sigh  readied  his  jeatr  but*  less .  profound  than  the  first*  And 
the  same  vibratidnaa  before  wa»  felt  throughout  the  room,  though  in  a 
slighter  degree. 

He  looked  up,  hoping  the  spirits  might  re-appear ;  but  nothing  was 
visible. 


April— you  xcvn.  ko.  ccclxxxvui.  2  e 
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She  was4 
her  brown  j 
laughing  ey 
being  compi 
the  Venus  d 
dess,  the  for 

Sot  whal 
she  number 
a  handsome 
followed  yo 
sentimental 
Reverend  R 
plucked  in  t 
to  the  good 
ing  Tom  Hi 
all  along! 
in  the  villag 

Ebury,  01 
what  Mr.  1 
from  stockl 
had  been  i 
Flockaway, 
as  he  was  a 
agreed  tore 
them. 

They  took  upon  lease  the  pretty  villa  at  the  turning  of  the  road,  near 
to  Beech  Wood,  and  lived  in  very  good  style ;  nobody  better,  except  the 
squire,  whose  large,  handsome  mansion  was  half  filled  with  dependents ; 
grooms,  gamekeepers,  horses,  dogs,  and  the  like — who  were  eating  him 
up.  The  callers  found  Mrs.  Ben  a  delicate,  quiet  woman,  her  ill  health 
having  been  their  chief  inducement  to  change  their  London  residence  for 
a  country  one ;  and  Miss  Emily,  the  eldest  of  six  children,  one  to  be  very 
much  admired. 

It  was  a  great  pity  James  Ailsa  fell  so  madly  in  love  with  her  the 
moment  he  came.  He  was  told  to  beware  of  her  blandishments,  and 
how  she  would  serve  him ;  how  many  she  had  loved,  or  professed  to  love ; 
but  the  warning  came  too  late.  Besides,  he  did  not  believe  it :  to  him 
she  seemed  an  angel  upon  earth  :  and  they  might  have  talked  him  deaf 
ere  he  would  credit  aught  against  her.  So  they  left  him  to  his  fate 
and  to  the  seductions  of  Miss  Bell.  It  could  have  been  only  for  amuse- 
ment that  Emily  began  the  flirtation  :  he  was  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man, 
attractive  in  person  and  manners ;  but  as  to  anything  serious,  his  position, 
with  her  high  notions,  would  forbid  that — a  surgeon's  assistant,  and 
without  prospects.  It  was  understood  he  had  no  money,  and  was  quite 
friendless ;  so  many,  Tom  Hardwick  especially,  were  fond  of  cutting  their 
jokes  at  him. 

Mr.  Tom  Hardwick  (half  the  village  wrote  it  Hardick,  according  to  its 
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pronunciation,  and  as  to  calling  him  "Thomas*"  he  never  was  so  called 

in  his  life)  was  the  fashion  at  Ebury :  the  village  beholding  with  inde- 
scribable admiration  his  daring-  feats  and  scrapes,  his  lavish  expenditure 
of  money,  hi*  blood  horses,  his  scarlet  hunting  coats*  His  time  -was 
passed  in  fox-hunting,  steeple-chasing',  horse-raomg,  dog^6gbting,  boat- 
ing, shooting,  and  rioting;  and,  although  Miss  Emily  Ball  chose  to 
include  him  in  her  list  of  lovers,  she  did  not  greatly  like  him.  But  he 
was  the  son  of  the  squire,  and  Miss.  Emily,  wanting  family  herselfc 
looked  up  to  the  house  of  Hardwick,  who  traced  its  descent  back  to 
royalty,  and  was  connected  with  some  of  the  best  county  families,  with 


"  Oh,  Emily,  dearest  Emily,  how  can  I  support  the  rapture  which  has 
throbbed  within  me  since  last  night  ?  You  confessed  1  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  you — your  head  for  a  few  moments  was  pillowed  on  my 
bosom — those  kisses  which  I  snatched  still  seem  to  linger  on  my  lips.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  go  to  rest ;  it  would  have  been  useless  :  J  sat  in  my 
room  and  watched  the  stars  till  morning.  I  lived  over  and  over  again 
our  interview.  I  dared  to  conjure  up  visions  of  the  future,  .our  future: 
I  pressed  my  hands  upon  my  temples,  and  asked  if  this  taste  of  paradise 
were  not  a  dream.  I  ask  it  still.  I  repeat  to  myself  '  She  loves,  she 
loves  me  ?     Ought  not  our  lives  to  be  one  continued  breath  of  thanks- 
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giving  to  the  Almighty,  that  He  has  vouchsafed  us  the  power  to  taste  on 
earth  of  such  all-perfect  bliss  ?" 

Here  follows  another : 

"Why,  my  Jove,  do  you  .mention  forebodings  so  gloomy? — why 
should  we  separate  ?  It  is  true  my  position,  now*  is,  not  such  that  would 
Warrant  my  -denuding  ypu  of  your  fatjheiv  bnji  pmfly,JA^)ir  you  not 
what  such  foveas  mine  qan  w,  tp  plan  and  emcf?  fi  Kely  upon  it, 
though  we  see^Dot  the  means  yet,  my  $tfe  mlifesjjalliiQt bp  an  obscure 
onoi  it  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  my  asking  you  to  snare  it." 

-Then  this:     *    .  .  ■        .<-t.  „  .    t  .  *  \  -. 

.  "  Emily,  Emily,  i^,  tortugefl  nearly  to  madness.  You  tell  me  you 
do  not  like  Mr.  Hard  wick;  then  why  show  him  these  marks  of  favour.? 
Last  night,  when  we  left,  I  was  close  to  you ;  my  arm  was  ready ;' yet 
you  passed  me  and  took  his.  It  cannot  be  that  you  did  not  see  me :  or 
if  yoa did'not see  me>you  da  nofe Jtfye.  ;/  took  for  you+,1  /$e  ^ut  wa : 
ate^distance^'befiTO.ano^r^teye^^ul^  posaU?ly  di^gui^jpur  fpruv 
my  heart  iteUa  me  id  is  yovi.  On,  Emily,  if  your  love  were  but  a  tithe  of 
what  mine  is,  you  could  not  so  act"  ,    ,  f!l    .l%)  t   .  v 

And  this-  extract  is  from  tfee.lftst  letter  *hPj  h*d  received  from  him : 

<"JPorgive,  fargwe  (me,)iny^nly,lpyef//Xi^4in<>t  igeau.tq  reproach 
ytu:  L  whT  believe,  Emily,:  I, am  too  adapting.  JL4yfl(L>  fralfcpeb  God 
knows  how  willingly,  that  your  heart  is  wholly  mine.  :fyit  if  yau,knew 
how  I  lore,! what  I  suffer  for,  yooj  yov*  woqi^  not  wonder  that  t  cannot 
bear  eventhe^mUanceof  an  alt^cnmejat,  toLan<4he^"  ,    ,,,,., 

Emily  sat  contemplating  the  character*  of  jhis  la^t,  Letter,  and  a  smile 
and  a  blush  stole  oyer  beriace. ,  Were  they  the  tokens  of  ^ove,  or  hut  of 
triumphant  vanity  ? 

Presently  -she  reached  her  writing  materials,  ,and  began  a>  note  to 
Ailsa,  "  My  dearest  James."  Whilst  thus  occupied^  some  one  tried  the 
door  of  the  room,  and,  finding  it  fastened,  knocked  loudly  against  it. 
Emily  scuffled  all  signs  rf  her  employment  away.     ,     1    k 

"  What  do  you  want  now  ?"  she  pettishly  asked,  finding  it  was  her 
sister,  and  vexed  at  being  interrupted. 

"  What  do  I  want !"  repeated  l$ss  Margaret,  astonished  at  the  ques- 
tion. "  The  room  is  as  muck  mine  as  it  is  yours,  and  I  want  to 
come  in." 

Emily  was  silent,  and. her  sister  resumed  ; 

"  Tom  Hardwick  is  down  stairs.  He  has  brought  an  invitation  from 
Mary  for  .us  to  join  them  in  a  pic-nic  to-day;  for  they  have  visitors  at 
the  Hall,  and  are  at  a  loss  for  amusement" 

"  That  is  not  Hardwick's  voice  I"  exclaimed  Emily,  listening. 

"  That  is  James  Ailsa' s  :  Tom  Hardwick  is  in  the  drawing-room  with 
mamma,"  answered  Margaret  "  Ailsa  has  come  up  to  see  baby. .  Mind 
you  don't  tell  him  about  the  pic-nic,  Emily,  or  we  shall  have  him  pushing 
himselfinto.it" 

"  You  are  more  likely  to  tell  him  than  I,"  cried  Emily,  as  she  ran 
downstairs. 

Mr.  Ailsa  was  in  the  hall.  His  pale,  sweet-tempered  countenance 
Hghted  up  with  joy  as  he  advanced  to  greet  Emily. 

"  James,"  she  whispered,  as  he  threw  his  arm  round  her  for  a  mo- 
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mentary  embrace,  white  tltey  were  jet  alone,;  "do  yo*  know  anything 

of  the  party  they  are  planning  fop  to-day  t*9  *'• 

"  What  party,  my  love  T  :    ».«'*  ..i  >,    , 

''Sbmerfc'-ni^  <".<•  ' 

wIhWw'lnVto6^    ^.mivm  mint,      .  „..,., ,,  . „  ,  !l0  .. 

^N^ks^h^a^t  ah,iMta€(^  l*bi&thfe'0pe*ri*4'  yWknowyand 
yod'cahjom'usasjffl^^  Jaaiesv  yotf  must  come;"  ^        ^« 

*  I  wilt  brave  all  for  you,'  Emfly,?  wa#4us  answer:  » «  They  hav*J  called 
me  an  mtrofler^tf  tltoister1  forward  of  myself.  No  matter;  the  com- 
ments and  ill-natured  remarks  of  the  world  fall  on  my  heart  as  !  the 
idle  wind;1  Whilst  Thkre^ai  cdtisdoittness  of  toar  fcv&  to-  male  its 
sunahlae>  '   T':v    ','1'  "*  ,;  ,"",,'>  <  ■  '  •«  •'■■  .*••"   i:  «l    <i<     -> 

'!   :  J  '*  ■;'»-»      f  t;  '»  *•"/    1«  ■'    vl  :<  Ut->  j[      .«-.,•'  >•<  :  j»  -„    ,  ,  j    3.    ,  ,,. 

"Ttf6t^iivei*ere*s  that!  Jim  Ailsa  ootniag  hete^  exclaimed  Miss 
Margaret  {Bell  to  hercompankto^  ft  merry  party^gathewd  round  a  dinner- 
taMe  a-^gi^^^ott  the  tyutskirt^^Se^t  Wood.  ^Wha  can  have  told 
him  we  were,here?,,  '-^  "'-  1u  '  i  <tfr' » ;f-    .*-  ■•  ■    .  : . 

*  Ohj  he  !erreW  but  om^pkn*fclh*4lf,^  retorted  Tom  Hard  wick*  "he 
na£  flte  detice^s  luck and  MsWtftoo  fttthat  underhand  iun.  /Treat  him 
witn  the  contempt  ;he  -  deserves,  all  Of  yeu,  ^nd  don  t  apeak  to.  him  j.  do 
you  hear,  Mary?"  '*'*'"  '  '/  '"'  "  «-'  -  '-  »  "  "  ^  'f'  .'.  ■'•.  '■  .iv  ■,..,        .     < 

'Mary  SWdwidk  tetoti,1  too*  she  potee^sed  too  madh  good  feeling  and 
politeness,  to  heed  s^l  her  brother1*  counsels.  Jaine*  Ailsa  was  >a  thorough 
geiifl^tnkrii  save  perhaps  in  pocket,  and  that  he  was,  not  regarded  as  such 
by  aH  Ebraywas  ^fy  bwmg  tb  Mr.  Tom  Hardwick'a  incessant  ridioule 
and  abuse  of  him.  Tom  Hardwick  was  as  inferior  to  Aits*  as  ane'man  dan 
welVbe  tlb  another^  but  people  are  eVer  ready  lotekepart  with  tbe  great 
arid  powerful,  and  Mr.  Tom  Hardwiek  held  thesway^at  Bburt. 
'  Ailsa  stood' there  fttsiknee,  after  greeting' th**srcie,  and  Miss  Hard- 
wick, somewhat  timidly,  pfoflfered  biffii  an  invitation  to  ait,  and  join  their 
party.     +'  -n  •'  '**  *'•  ~»  ''■'*'      .  ;■'     "•      *>  '  *■  -  .  -    -    .• 

"  Enioyine  a.  stroll  in  the  woods  <thlg  fine  day,  and  so  popped  upon  us 
"unawares  f  !%roke  ih  T6m"Ha«fwiek,  iij  a  saffoasdc  tone. .     •  ■ 
r  ul  am*  oh  my  way  to  pay  a  vidt  for  Mr. '  WhuiintoV  answered  Ailsa. 
And  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"  Who  is  ill?"  inquired  Mis* Iferdwidk.    She  did  Dot  doubt  him, 

a  Mrs.  Hudson,*  •*  replfed.    '  .       .      >^ 

ttThen  you  Ittte  cbm6  a  devilish  deal  ^out  of  your  way/'  retorted 
Hardwick,  coarsely. .   "  It  is  a 'good  mile  nearer  by  the  road.M  . 

"  I  was  going  by  the1  road,"  returned  Ailsa,  "  bull  cut  across  the  fields 
on  seeing  you  here."      ■    '     '  '  ' 

He  looked  at  EmSry;  seeking  for  a  glance  to  recompense  him  lor  the 
painful  position  to  which,  for  her  sake,  he  had  subjected  himself,  sensitive 
and  unobtrusive  as  he  was  by  nature ;  but  he  looked  in  vain.  The  ban 
was  on  him ;  he  was  a  despised  man ;  and  Emily,  proud,  vain,  and  little- 
minded,  followed  the  example  around  her,  and  noticed  him  not.  Miss 
Hardwick  felt  deeply  for  his  situation,  and  she  engaged  him  in  conversa- 
tion, whilst  most  of  the  others  left  their  places  and  dispersed  about  the 
wood.     James  rose  from  his  seat,  to  leave. 

"  Emily  must  have  told  him  we  should  be  here,"  exclaimed  Miss  Mar* 
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gavet  Bell  to  Tom  Hardwiok,  u  for  a*  to  fab  seeing  us  heteftom  tfc*  road, 
it's  all  stuff." 

"  A  He,"  uttered  Mr.  Tom.  "  If  he  had  ten  telescopes,  mud  set  'em 
all  up  in  aline,  he  could  not  see  over  to  Beech  Wood." 

"  Emily  pretends  to  dislike  and  despise  him,"  reamed  Margaret,  u  but 
I  saw  him  kiss  her  the  other  day,  and  slip  a  fetter  into  her  hand." 

"  You  had  better  take  care  what  you  say,  Miss  Margaret,"  exclaimed 
Tom  Hardwiok,  with  an  expletive  we  wH  omit,  endgrowing^  very  red  in 
the  face. 

"  It  is  the  truth,"  answered  the  young  lady.  "  I  was  peeping  attbeos 
through  the  greenhouse  window." 

"  Does  he  often  write  to  her — does  she  write  to  him  ?"  stuttered  Mr* 
Tom,  becoming1  purple  with  rage. 

"  /can't  tell  whether  she  writes  to  him,"  said  Margaret,  "  hut  she  is 
always  looking  herself  in  our  bedroom,  and  two  or  three  times  1  hare 
looked  through  the  keyhole,  and  seen  her  scuffling  the  ink  away.  Dent 
yen  tell  her  I  said  this." 

"  Oh,  bother !"  answered  the  gallant  gentleman,  "  HI  have  it  all  out** 
once,  one  way  or  another.     Where  is  she  now  ?" 

Upon  James  AhWs  leaving,  he  strode  through  the  wood,  intending  te> 
take  the  Beech  Path,  as  it  is  called,  to  Mrs.  HttlsqnV  house.  But 
scarcely  had  he  gone  many  steps,  when  Emily  stole  after  him,  and  eelkri 
hhn,  softly,  by  name.     He  turned  and  net  her* 

*  James,"  she  whispered,  "  are  you  not  going  to  stay  with  us  V 
"Am  I  giring  to  *&ty  /"  he  uttered,  laying  a  painful  stress  vpon  every 

word.  "  Emily,  if  your  heart  can  truly  say  that  it  wishes  me  to  do  so,  I 
will ;  and  bear*  in  silence." 

*  Dear,  dear  James,"  she  said,  the  tears  rising  to  her  eyes,  **  why  do> 
you  speak  to  me  in  so  cold  a  tone — why  do  you  look  so  reproachful^* 
at  me?" 

"  Have  I  not  cause  ?"  he  rejoined,  painfully  excited;  but  even* then  be 
gave  way  to  his  enduring  love,  and  throwing  his  anas  round  her,'  em- 
braced her  "fervently. 

"  Why  do  you  permit  Hardwidk  to  appear  on  theseviost  romUmrteiue 
with  you  ?"  he  remonstrated :  "  to  all  but  me,  he  must  be  sooted  upon  as 
your  lover." 

u  James,"  she  said,  earnestly,  raising  her  'head  (from  his  shoulder, 
"  indeed  you  need  not  be  jealous  of  him.  I  have  no  love  for  Tom  Hard* 
wick;  I  have  scarcely  any  liking  for  him.  Believe  me,  dear,  dear 
James." 

He  did  not  answer ;  but  he  'pressed  his  burning  forehead  upon  hers. 
She  felt  its  throbbing. 

At  this  moment,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Tom  Hardwsek  was  heard.  Entity 
started  from  her  lover;  and,  pressing  his  hand  in  token  of  (farewell,  stem 
silently  away  amongst  the  trees.  ' 

"  Who-is  that  in  the  weod,  Emily  ?"  exclaimed  Tom  Ekrdwstk,  as  she 
emerged  irom  it.    "  I  heard  voices." 

j*  The  w4nd,  'perhaps,1"  returned  Emily,  carelessly.  u  Or— 4  was  hum* 
ming  a  tune  to  myseff ;  you  may  have  heard  that" 

*  Don't  trouble  yourself  with  any  more  mlsehoode,"  rejoined  Hard- 
wick,  dashing  into  the  subject  without  ceremony ;  "you  were  talking 
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with  that  presuming  fool,  Ailsa,  And  as  I  don't  mean  to  stand  this 
nonsense  about  him  any  longer,  I  shall  acquaint  Mr.  BeM  that  you  and 
he  have  bean  writing  ]ove4ettew  to  each  other." 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven'a  sake,  aay  nothing  to  my  iatber  1"  cried  Emily,  well* 
nigh  startled  out  of  her  senses. 

"  I  am  glad  yen  have  die  giaee  not  to  deny  it,"  interrupted  Hardwick, 
sullenly. 

•'  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  girl,  striving  to  repair  the 
unlucky  admission  she  had  made,  "  I  do  deny  it." 

u  Emily,  I  .will  not  be  trifled  with,  en  yon  mav  spare  yourself  the 
attempt.  You  shall  either  promise  to  be  mine,  and  keep  to  it,  or  I  will 
giro  you  up  at  once." 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  an  offer  Emily  had  ever  received 
from  Mr.  Tom  Hardwick,  and  ehe  felt  somewhat  overpowered  ^wkh 
bewildering  sensations.  On  the  one  hand  was  James  Ailea,  with  bis  stead- 
fast  love,  that  she  knew  would  shield  her  fimn  every  harm  in  life;  on  the 
other  was  the  tempting  prospect  of  becoming  a  daughter-in-law  of  the 
loftyeid  aqmra  ;«and  this  last  wae  irrewtible  to  her  aepirmg  heart 

"  It  shall  be  one  of  us,  not  both,"  resumed  Hardwick,  who  was  in  an 
ill  humour,  and  a  very  resolute  one.  "  And  I  here  swear,  that  if  you 
ever  again  attempt  to  -speak  to  that  beggar  Ailsa,  I  will  take  ne  fur- 
taw/  notice  of  yon  whatever :  if' we  meet  in  the  street,  Til  pass  you; 
should  you  call  at  my  father  b  house,  I  will  go  out  of  it  whilst  you  are 
there. 

•u  Oh,  TSem,  why  do  you  put  yourself  in  this  passion.  I  declare  to 
yen  thai  I  hate  Jim  AuW' 

"  Then  you  will  deliver  his  letters  up  to  Mr.  Bell." 

"  For  the  lore  of  goodness,  don't  mention  the  subject  to  papa,9  she 
implored;  "he  is  so  strict  with  as.  Me  has  written  me  one  or  two 
nonsensical  letters,  I  won't  deny  it.  I  will  give  them  up  to  you,  Tern* 
if  you  will  not  tell  papa.     But  you  won't  read  tbetn?" 

"  Not  J.     Ml  make  them  into  a  packet,  and  dash  it  in  Ailsa's  feee." 

u  Don't  talk  so  wildly,  Tom:  you  know  Ailsa  is  no  coward*  If  yon 
want  to  get  up  a^raaml,  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  any 
more  than  to  him :  and  I  will  keep  the  letters." 

"Well,  well,  Emily,  I'll  promise  you  to  let  the  beggar  alone;  «*d<he 
shall  know  nothings  about  the  letten.  I  will  •come  lor  them  to-morrow 
morning,  •  mind." 

"  Very  Well,"  said  Emilv,  deep  in  thought. 

"  There's  my  darling  girl,"  he  added,  stooping  to  salute  her ;  "and 
when  I  can  affbnLto  .marry,  you  shall  be  my  wife/* 

Emily  made  no  reply  to  this  exceedingly  gracious  promise.  She  wae 
thinking  wbat*x«me  *he*oulil  make  about  the  letters,  far  aa  to  giving 
them  up  to  him,,  that,  she  was  determined  never  to  do.  "  Who  in  she 
world  can  have  told  him  that  we  correspond?"  she  soliloquised.  "If  it 
should  come  to  be  known  in  Ebtnry,  I  think  I  shall  go  raad--everybody 
so  despises  Ailsa.  If  Tom  Hardwick  had  sent  .me  a  lot  of  loveJetters 
Bewvlahexilinotcare  who  knew  it&  they  might  take  and  parish  them 
in  the  newspapers  if  they  Jiked." 

"With  the  morning,  arrived  Mr.  Tom  Hardwick,  according  to  his 
promise.    Emily  met  him  in  the  garden,  as  if  accidentally. 
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"  I  have  destroyed  the  letters,"  was  her  salutation, 
.    " You  have  jdone  what?9  he  asked.  , 

"I  feared  you  might  send  them  to  Ailsa*  as  you  i  threatened/'  she 
repeated^  u  bo  Xthoa^  it  eaferto^biim.th^iD/r.M;   >nn  >•  .-m.  - 
.    "It isa  lie!"  shouted  Hatdwk,  aagored  out  *f  his  good  manners. 
"Emily,  I  a»  doOSo  J>e  dond  in  this  wax.     Gi*e!m*  the  letters^or,  by 
my honour*.  I  will  go  straight :  tar  yojwS^her^!)   1   i  ,,.       vf  i-i«i  3    i-n 

«I  Jam  .destroyed  them,"  she  replied,  trerabHagly.  f1  I  thought  it 
the  wisest  and  safest  plan.  It  is  of  no  use  being  angry,  4be  things  ** 
done.  Bus  fbr^the  ifutuTe;  Tom,  yfeuigtar  tfraMmtj  fajjjpay,!.  nerer 
stir  from  here,  if  I  don't  hate  that  James  Ailsa ;  and  I'll  neve>;  spsjafcJbe 
him  again."  ■  .*#  «j  •.•[  *  *    :. .  <{»■  •_  :1j'jj  :uc  ,ur.  Ljj    .*/.  ■ 

What  ftatheo  sonianmag  might  have  befcp  iadidgod  in  <fcpr  Sttfy*  *was 
ouiistortby  herjBojfcbar^  calling  to :  he*v  rso  ^ahe  riastiin,  jleavsljgj  Mr.  ?Vw* 
Hardwiek  standing  where  he  was.  '  .v    <<  <i  ^i  ji  *?  ~  n  ^  i •■•> •'.  <.  < 

«Wffl^oa'w*lkiuft',ealW,*«*i^  ..,  ,     •    *  » 

^^ItHaukyoti^he  amiwet^stiUei^y,  ,...,*  -..-  •«  ;/>..-•»  v...j 
.  And,  turijag  awar,  he  heAau*  bft  the  gafcto-maoy  ittifcutos,,  when  he 
enoadntaradtlfei  JtelLi  .-,  o-u  «■,  ::  -u  --f  ,„■{.  y....  ii-.;i  -r  ^-.-::..  • 
-u^Xfaodanatiiia^MftT^  io^^..    1 

"  I  was  coming  in  search  of  you,  sir,"  said  Hardwiek*  speaking  in  a  my 
eaulted'mahhtQ  ^itaJtfngjnotAotioa  of  jlfo  JUre4atattUfan»<< j'^kntm- 
pleasant  matter  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  I  think  you  bright  t& 
be  made  acquainted  with.    That  upstart,  pentoatas  ifeUcrfe  Aijaa,  h**  taken  * 
u^n  J*msel£  tb  tn>eke<l<OTe  to  your  daughter,  and  unless  a  ch*ck  is  ad- 
ministered to  him,  he  may  be  drawing  herjinjbofi/nesjtfitai  promiaa>tP 
marry  him*  or  sdme  suth.madoejj^n  Giilt ^rfteuth  siwpletoas;''    r' 
•    ''My  daughter?:  EmUy  ?' Y**a**ue»d  the s^imh&d  wan*  jR  i  .♦  >,i 
.  ,aEmil^roi,«ott«se/  ,  He.Jw»,  bM&eftj»eudjiqg  her  M^eitertw:    &hftbae 
^ota.  wholes he»  of fiheaiv  I  dare  «ayj' 1  <  n  ,(1  ;.U(,i*  <■&  ivmv.m     /-u  < 

"  Take  care  what  you.fo;as£,<air*";rQaf^M&  Bell. - 1 .1  .<  -..! 

f(  Oh,  it  k  /auite  ootreoU  I  arte  earry  j^raayotheiWihoJe,. village  is  up 
to  it,  and  I.thovghfe  Iwould.^ivftpfou  arhirtt/of  what,  whs  #eing  obu" 
continued  the  friendly  Tom,  "  and  do  as  I  would  be  done  hjjr»  '  If  ifrwere 
my  sister,  Jw  instance;  IshouMbhoJd  mysalfiunder-jateBnaJ; oUigatioas  to 
the  man  who  Jiad  enlightened  iitft"   i  . -.  .     •   * .  j.  *   -_    

^  Tbanksy  thanks?  aaju  jdear  Jir. ,  Hardwiek,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bell,  wring- 
ing  his  handy  and  teajinga^Y.a*.  a- great  rate  towards,  tfaejuiusev 

He-  found  Gmily  in  her  bedroom,  and  closing  the  door  behind  him  as 
hejtddreasedheii  sWianded>  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  suppressed*  passion, 
where  the  letters  were  that  she  had  received  from  that  beggar  Jamas 
Ailsa*  -     ...  s    ./    .. .      -j 

The  startled  girl  ;Stood  trantfixedv  before  bun :  every  vestige  of  colour 
forftook  her  oauntenanee,  and  the  sickness  of  terror  flew  to  her  heart. 
.    "Do  you  hear  meK.  disgraceful  girl?"  resumed  Mr.  BelL     "Give 
me  up  the  letters,  or  I  will  break  open  and  examine  every  box  and  drawer 
that  may  belong  to  you."  ,        .,■,,-■.<       - 

It  was  too  stern  &  moment  for  equivocation ;  Emily  faltered  out  that 
they  were  ther*  and  pointed  with  her  hand  to  the  cabinet  in  the  chest  of 
drawers. 

*  Produce  them." 
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She  stood  still  as  *  poet   ■  -v  '    i    t         *     .  , 

"  Produce  them,"  repeated  her  father^  t<  before  I  gore  vesfct  to  the  passion 
700  ha**  called' upy an&*n]i;4emptedteJ8trfk»you." 

She  shivered  and  trembled* 'hotting  the^badk  o&aehair<for  support; 
but  she  opened  the  cabinet*  and  teok  ou<y  the  letter*,  On  the  top  of  them 
lay  tbe-«piitse  she  had  begun  -to-  Jamee  Aiba>  the  ^vkwataornip^  and 
had  thrust  away  in  her  haste  when  interrupted  byt  her  sisterv  It  of 
eoo*se<  cattW  fbrtt^with  toetetLeve,  but<fimUyrJ»piBg>she  was  «k)t  ob- 
serteoV  fltnig  frfheek^  -i-l  w  t  k>  *•  jl  .  >i  {  **■.!.  a-..i  :  ,-./  m 
'  ^Wliatipaper  b^ths*^  otiedMr.-Bell ;  ^'Whatitre  yo»  ttyinyto 

put4e)tjk?f'>'  *''  U'l  Liui   ;:».!'/    cuij    I.  -i.ii;   oJj.'.  j'n-  b  i  *i  ,4>   >(i  m."    ii)e 

She  faltered  out  something  about '  *  some  poetry ."  ' '  .• "  1  -       » • 

*  Otoft  nee  iWiHi^h^eestj^ screamed  iftln  Sefcv^haw.ifcre jye^at- 
••tt^ttityt^riia'witli  me?  ¥ou^n^  ha^e  your  poetry  a^^  when -I  have 
looked  at  it — if  it  is  poetry."  •"  ■"  *•!  ^    J«  „.»  m^..v  /  *■  t-u-i* 

He  snatched  it,  wits*  the1  •lelte^fiett'litato 
that  caught  his  gaze  were,  "  J$f  dearest^Mea."  <<  Two  or.  three  tines  of 
Httle  Importi'le^ifeoVi-d^  jy^#iibl  £mlyU  Jettewwaa)eeHom.tat.  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Bell  tore  the  paper  into  the  smallest'  ^articleev  and-  with 
a  glance  of  uniiitejwele  rageatjEeaily,'  advanced1  te*(h&  erincWtaBd*cat- 
toredothemto'th^  winds;  -».ii  ^^  *Vi' .."■"  V»  ti>u,  *-.  ^  .,;u)'-'»  *i.*  1  -1 

rf'fjfre  theeeialfcr*'  he  &nbatidee^  pointitogito  t^^exjketwmeh  he  held 

^Yeej^fahereaBWIy; .. ,. ««.     —     r  w,  .,  ..„.  ..■■„  ......    . 

^Opet*  the  pfeoe  iageuj  thatl  may  see  for  t  my  self,  ^  returned  -l$i 
BeiL  «^t  eannetttiftt ■yoWV'  ,-'"**<  vTm  "f  ",I"" 

•'  Papa,^ehe  *ttjed>  etopkig  he*  hand*  ui  ierrorj  lost  he  should -exeeute 
his  threat,  a*uta4md  theft  Mfc  JameeAitsa  haxlnot  beew  her  first  corre- 
ependeat  ia^the  Jovfr-letter  Igiey  ^^omywc*d,  oto  my  bo*oxir+  they  are  all. 
I  never  received  so  much  as  a  sentence  «*  a  scrap  of  paper  from  him  ;be> 
sides.  The  letters  ihetngerVet  will  pmvetbatthey  are  all." 
>  It  wat>  impossible  to  doubt  that  she  spoke  the>  trud^  and  Mr.  Bell 
steJked  out  of' the  room  \^th  the  ^  letters  in  his  hand*  Emily  sank  into  a 
diai^.and  so>bedalcmdi     •*>  1  ^  •>    •- ^  ;    /   ■•»    n  •  •>   -*<  .   .- 

Somehow  o*  other,  illthis  goawp  went  forth  to  the  village,  and  with 
innumerable  exaggerations.  Also  the  account  of  Me.  Bell's  -stormy  inteto- 
view  with  James  Ailsa*  when  the  latter  was  loompeilebVto  give  up  Emily's 
letters  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  contemptuous  jeers  and  taunts  at  a  paltry, 
penniless  surgeonls  assistant  presuming  fto  think  of  Miss  Emily  Bell. 
The  next  news  Ebury  heard  was,  that  Aalea— — - but  there's  something 
to  relate  firsti 

It  was  one  of  the  most  wretched  nights  that  November  ever  turned 
out*—  oold,  rainy,  and  boisterous.  A  light  shone  in  the -curtained  win- 
dow of  Emily  Bell's  sleeping  apartments  she  herself  was  there**  wretched 
as  the  weather,  having  been  ordered^  ever  since  the  eapfceion,  to  keep 
her  own  ohamber.  This  was  a  severe  punishment  for  Emily,  whose 
whole  existence  lay  in  the  exercise  of  her  flirting  talents*  She  wa»  sit- 
ting, dull  enough,  in  a  low  rocking-chair,  which  she  had  fetched  out  of 
the  nursery,  swaying  herself  backwards  and  forwards,  wishing  bedtime 
waa  come,  when  Margaret  would  be  up,  or  that  the  term  of  her  punish- 
ment was  at  an  end,  when  a  rattling  at  the  window,  as  of  gravel  thrown 
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at  it,  made  her  start  from  her  chair.     A  few  moments,  and  the  ( 
was  repeated,  so  she  softly  opened  the  window. 

"  It  is  James  Ailsa,"  whispered  her  heart     And  her  su 
sect:  James  Aiha  stood  there.     He  came  close  underneath  the  window, 
and  asked  her  to  come  down  to  him  far  a  tew  moments* 

"  What  a  request,  James I" 

"  It  is  the  last  I  shall  have  to  make  yon,"  he  said.  "  I  am  going 
away  for  ever." 

"  You  are  joking." 

"  Tbe  last  few  days  have  been  no  joke  for  ma/'  *he  answered,  «  or 
such  as  to  incline  me  far  joking.  I  repeat  to  yon*  Emily,  that  I  am 
going ;  and  it  may  be  that4his  is  oar  hit  ^meeting  «n  earth." 

She  left  the  window,  and,  Steamer  down  the  stairs,  ran*ui<at  a  back 
door,  and  so  round  the  house  till  she  came  in  eight  of  James.  He 
drew  her  underneath  some  trees,  where  they  were  shielded  tfrem  obeertar 
tion,  and  partially  eo  from  tbe  pouring  rah*. 

"  James,''  she  said,  iS  I  am  doing  very  wrong  m  thusnosning  dawn -to 
you,  because  you  knew  our  intimacy  is  at  an  end." 

"  I  do  know  it,"  he  replied,  bitterly,  "  and  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  io£ 
clandeBtkely  inducing  you  to  renew  it,  or  to  amuuamaiy  to«the  wish  of 
your  parents,  that  I  am  here." 

Stairy,  arrant  flirt  that  she  was,  &lt  rather  disappointed,  for  the  had 
fancied  Mr.  James's  nocturnal  visit  had  that  tendency,  and  would  have 
experienced  much  gratification  in  refusing  the  'boon,  tar,  to  apeak  more 
correctly,  in  being  asked  it. 

"  Hear  me,"  began  Ailsa.  u  I  hare  loved  you,  Emily,  -with  no  com- 
mon lore :  few  have  loved  another  in  this  world  as  I  love  -you*  If  you 
pomuaj'the  same  affection  for  me,  any  fate  will  be  more  tossreble  to;  Von 
than  hopeless  separation ;  and  the  very  thought  of  marryiUg  another 
nn^t  be  hateful  to  you.  Now  listen.  I  woWd  .not  fetter  you,  by  Word 
or  deed ;  but  if  your  heart  will  whisper  one  hope  to  me,  I  shall  go  forth 
a  different  man-;  life  will  be  as  bright  to  me  *s  all  is  new  dark." 

« 1  do  oot  understand  you,"  'replied  Emily.     "  We 
therefore  what  hope  can  I  give  you  ?" 

"The  hope  that  when  my  efforts  nave  been  crowned  with success ; 
when  I  shall  nave  acquired 'fame,  fortune,  that  even  you  might  be  fisood 
to-abare,  I  may  return  and  wee  you." 

"It  is  so  long  to  look  forward  to!"  was  her  answer,  delivered  'in a 
grumbling  tone. 

«  That  iseunieient,"  returned  Ailsa,  eedly :  "it  hue  convinced  me  of 
what  I  feared  ;"  and,  had  the  light  permitted,  Emily  might  ham  seen  the 
despair  that  flew  to  me  countenance ;  but  she  oouid  not  have  *een  h,  in 
all  its  bitter  sickness,  aa  it  then  and  there  seated  itself  upon  hss  heart. 
"  Had  you  put  the  question  to  me,"  he  continued,  "  and  required  me  to 
vnfc  until  our  hairs  were  grown  grey,  and  our  steps  feeble,  I  oh— Id  have 
knelt  and  blessed  you.  w  you  levees  I  lovey  this  request  of  mine  would 
have  made  a  heaven  of  your  days:  ifcwould  have  held  forth  a  hope  to 
cheer  the  whole  ef  ^msteuee." 

•«»Bot  what  would  pnpaeay?    He——" 

u  I  think  you  do  not  quite  understand  me,"  interrupted  Ailsa,  -in 
the  same  tone  of  sadness,  which  indeed  characterised  fast 
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through  the  entire  interview :  « I  said  I  would  not  better  you — I  would 
not  encourage  an  act  rebellions  to  your  parents.  But  the  secret  feelings 
of  the  heart  oaanot  be  controlled  or  hindered,  even  at  theoommand  of 
these  we  are  hound  to  obey,  and  I  knew  that  if  your  misery  were  what 
mine  is — in  thus  speaking  to  you*— mo  matter." 

He  stopped :  he  was  greatly  agitated. 

"  You  take  tilings  too  muck  to  heart,  James.* 

"  I  will  not  in  future/'  he  exolaimed,  almost  vehemently;  "in  the  years 
to  come,  I  will  struggle  with  all  my  dearest  feelings,  and  uproottheui,  one 
by  one.  I  must  straggle  to  unroot  your  image,  QmuV,  which  has  entwined 
itself  pound  my  very  beartefatiigB— God  knows  it  wdl  be  a  bitter  task." 

"  But  if  I  wero  togive  yon  this  promise — — " 

**  I  did  not  ask  a  promise,"  he  interrupted. 

"Well,  tins  hope  then;  it  would  be  of  tittle  use :  4t  is  not  like  a  re- 
gular engagement*" 

"It  is  too  late — I  do  not  ask  it  now,"  he  hastily  answered,  "'for it 
vnnild  to  valueless*  unless  pisobus  to  yon  as  to  me.  1  thought  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  so :  against  'my  -feare  and  my  better  judgment,  I 
thought  so," 

"1  fear,  James,  these  dreams  of  youas,  about  fame  and  fortune,  are 
very  chimerical,"  was  her  next  remark. 

"  They  may  prove  *se  now,"  he  answered*  "  wanting  the  spur  that 
weald  have  urged  them  on  to  realisation." 

u  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  could  see  you  rise  to— 4o— *toi»  -physician  to  the 
Queen." 

"  I  have  now  only  to  take  my  leave  of  you,"  he  said,  leaving  bar  wild, 
and  perhaps  not  very  sincere  thought,  unanswered. 

44  But  why  do  tyov  go <mway,  James,  in  thisstrange  manner  ?"  she  re- 
sumed.    M  When  do  you  purpose  geiug  ?"• 

u  Anywhere.  I  have  no  plans.  No  matter  what  part  of  the  globe  I 
am  in,  so  that  it  be  not  Ebtny.  I— I-*4ward  a  rumour  to-day— I  heard 
the  same  yesterday,"  he  continued,  jerking  his  sentences  out,  as  if  in  too 
much  agitation  to  speak  in  even  periods,  "that  I  am  'given  up  for  Mr. 
Tom  Hardwick." 

"k  is  rot  tine,"  shu  claimed*  4evcely  ;  hat  Aifsa  shook  his  head. 

*  Why  did  Tom  Hardwick  interfere  between  us,  Emily  P— why  should 
he,  of  all  people,  make  it  his  business  rto  seek  yuur  father,  and* tell  him 
Ant  I  loved  you?  And  you»  why  should  you  nave  psofaiaed  to  give  up 
my  letters  to  him  P" 

u  Who  told  you  that  P"  cried  Emily,  *wfch  ner  fece  in  a  glow. 

"  I  gathered  H  nwsn  his  own  foohsh  boasting  ;  from  the  unjustifiable 
remarks  he  made  in  the  presence  of  your  father,  for  the  few  minuses  that 
during  our  interview  he  warnresent     They  hail  might  on  'their  side,  *nd 

M  No  one  ever  'believes  half  Tom  Hardwiek  says,"  she  Btammered. 
"And  I  declare  toyon,  James,  that  I  he*ethe«i£ht  of  hhn.,? 

•**  You  areilfltteted  by  Ms- attentions,  because  his  smutty  is  high,  and 
he  holds  some  sway  in  the  neighbourhood,"  isanuiud  Alta?  M  hut  these 
recommendations  are  but  negative-ones.  They  w«l  not  osnwensate  for 
some  that  he  wants ;  and  beware,  JEmily,  Jest  in  looking  after  theshadow, 
you  lose  die  substance." 
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'  "  ?6u  held  Wt  gtreW*  Wis  4&i4e,'  Jafoes'i  I  tell  yo'u'Toin  Hirfi 


wiMr  is  nrtf ninnp  f/i  mA  ' 


him,  retraced  his  steps  and  walked  atyut  till  morning.  'Soon  after  twelve, 
the  rain  had  ceased,  hut  the  wind  continued  boisterously  high.  His  body 
shivered  and  .shook  with  cold,  $ut  it  remained  uricaVeo!  for.     '    ' 

It  was  about  half-past '  sev^n  in  the  inorning  when  he  again  stood  at 
the  Burgeon's  door,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  horse  was  heard  advancing 
at  a  brisk  trot  from  rqund,  the  cprner.  Mechanically  Ailsa  turned  his 
eyea  towards  the  sound,  waiting  to  see  whb  came  in  sight. 

It  was. Mr.  Tom  Hardwick,  booted  and  spurred,  and  trimly  dressed. 
He  was  going  to  the  steeple-chase,  full  of  congratulation  that  the  wretched 
night  had  turned  out  so  fine  a  morning.  He  saw  James  Ailsa  standing 
there,  and  looked  full  at  him,  but  did  not  condescend  to  speak.  A  ges- 
ture of  contempt,  not  noticeable  perhaps  by  one  uninterested,  but  strangely 
conspicuous  to  Ailsa,  escaped  him.   Drawing  his  back  proudly  in,  and  his 
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head  up  with  unsuppressed  triumph,  ,he  averted  his  eyes  from  his  out* 
fitted  rival  And  rode  on. 


111. 

Everybody  had  gone  to  the  steeple-chase,  man,  woman,  and  child  ; 
not  a  soul  was  left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  village,  which  might  have 
run  away  with  itself  without  hinderance.  Even  Miss  Emily  Bell,  in  spite 
of  her  disgrace,  had  been  conveyed  thither  by  her  parents. 

One  exception  there  was,  James  Ailsa ;  but  he  was  in  no  mood  for 
steeple-chases.  His  preparations  for  leaving  JEbury  were  completed  \  he 
was  in  haste  to  depart ;  and  only  waited  the  return  of  Mr.  Winnmton 
from  the  scene  of  the  day's  sport. 

They  were  coming  back  at  last,  not  one  or  two  only,  but  in  groups* 
Ailsa  had  been  watching  for  them  at  the  door  a  long  while,  and  he  stood 
and  watched  them  still.  A  horseman  clattered  past,  riding  as  if  for  his 
life.    It  was  the  butler  at  the  Hall.    Following  close  upon  him,  came 
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another;  aod  tkb  Droned  to  be  yoting  Chewtea?  the  lawyer's  son.  Hit 
saw  Ailsa,  and  palled  up. 

«  Han  yoabem  there*  Ailam?  I  did  not  *ee  ymnn 

"  No." 

"  This  is  a  horrible  thing*  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Has  there  been  any  accident?"  demanded  Ailsa. 

"  Goad  Heavens!  have  you  not  heard?  Tom  Hardwick's  killed.*9 

Ailsa,  stn»gmaathat  he-was,  shook  in  every  limb.  He  drawback, 
and  leaned  against  the  door-post  for  support. 

« la  he  dead  2"  he  gasped* 

"  He  was  not  dead  when  I  left,"  replied  young'  Chewton,  "but  they 
say  he  cannot  survive  the  night     His  back  is  broken." 

Ailsa  shuddered:  «fl  ?f  f»ftm«tJiinp  amyaatnral  were  creeping  over 
him* 

"  Why  Ailsa,  the  news  has  startled  you,  indeed!  you  are  as  white  as 
a  corpse." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  One  would  think  you.  were  going  to  faint*"  continued  Mr.  Chow  Cm 
"  Can't  you  apeak  ?     Are  you  insensible  V9 

At  that  moment  he  waa,  to  all  outward  things.  A  prayer  was  ascend- 
ing from  his  heart  to  the  thnone  of  Heaven  for  fengtventess  of  the  ainfhl 
wish  he  had  that  morning  uttered  ee  Haedwtck.  pasted  him,  and  which 
had  been  so  strangely  fulfilled. 

"  By  the  way,  Eaathope,  has  got  his  «m  hrokenr^ex  leg ;  I  forget 
which/'  resumed  Chewton,  /, 

"You  forget  which!" 

"I  really  do.  Minor accidents  are  lost  sight  of  before  sucha  calamity 
as  Hardwick's.  The  poor  horses,  for  instance,  nobody  has  cast  a  thought 
towards  them*  Chisekm  was  thrown  twice,  and  got  stunned  ;  and  Flan* 
nagan  was  flung  into  Beech  PoncL    I  don't  know  whether  he's  out  yet" 

"  But  Tom  Hardwick  I99  uttered  Ailsa,  incapable  of  listening  to  any 
other  topic ;  "  I  would  sacrifice  my  own  life  to  save  his.** 

"  What  a  vain  wish !"  exclaimed  Chewton.  "  By  the  way,  have  yon 
heard  that  Gaunt's  dead?" 

"Gaunt!  was  he  there  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  news  came  this  morning  to,  the  Manor  House.  He  died  m 
town." 

"Oh,  goodness  me!  there  never  was  such  a  steeple-chase  before T 
squeaked  little  Tuck,  Mr.  Winninton's,  new  apprentice.  "Mamma 
need  not  have  said  I  shouldn't  go,  for  fear  I  should  get  a  liking  for 
them.  I'll  never  go  to  another.  It's  dreadful.  You  should  have  heard 
Tom  Hardwick's  groans.  If  you  please,  sir,  can  they  set  a  broken 
back?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  young  Chewton,  answering  for  Ailsa,  ae  he  rode 
away. 

Master  Tuck  was  right  There  never  had  been  such  a  steeple-chase 
before,  at  least  in  the  recollection  of  Ebury.  Lord  Chisetem  was 
thrown,  and  picked  up  insensible,  Mr.  Easthope's  shoulder  was  dislocated, 
and  Tom  Hardwick's  back  was  broken.  Two  of  the  horses  were  lolled, 
one  was  lamed,  and  another  had  disappeared  altogether. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winmnton,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  easy 
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chair,  after  perusing  &  flawing  account  of  the  steeple-chase  in  one  of  the 
local  papers,  "  men  are  greater  fools  than  they  are  generally  taken  for, 
to  risk  a  rash  into  eternity  every  time  they  venture  at  these  insane 
steeple-chases." 

"  Bat  this  was  a  particularly  insane  one/9  rejoined  his  gentle  sister,  who 
had  invariably  a  land  and  excusing  word  for  everybody  im  the  village, 
old  maid  though  tfaty  all  called  her*  "  And  I  think  the  authorities 
should  have  interfered  beforehand*  and  not  mare  allowed'  these  poor, 
thoughtless  lads  to  risk  their  necks." 

But  the  authorities  had  not  done  so,  and  the  "thoughtless  lads"  had 
to  reap  the  oonsequenees  o£  their  own  temerity. 


THE    FAIRIES'     HOME. 

BY  J.   S.   CARPBICTEB. 


[Is  Ireland*  it  is  raid,  the  ftirtea  have  power  to  punish  those  who'  intrude  upon 
their  haunts,  and  that  they  disappear  altogether  whan  their  dwellings  ate  en- 
Qroached  on  hy  the  homes  and  habitations  of  man.] 

Iir  many  a  silent  moonlit  dell 

The  fiury  people  used  to  dwell; 

But  none  so  gay  as  those  erewKIe 

Who  made  their  home  hi  Erin'*  isle. 

On  sweet  Killarney's  flower-clad  Mils, 

Or  down  by  Mallow's  gurgling  rills, 

Or  where  sweet  Shannon's  waters'  roam, 

Be  sure  the  fairies  made  their  home. 

The- bright,  tile  mystic  Elfin  hand 
There  made  their  home  in  Erin's  land. 

They  dwelt  where  voice  was  never  heard 

Save  whispering  wind,  or  warbling  bird; 

And  ah!  tnat  was  a  rueful  day 

When  herdsman  led  his  kine  that  way, — 

For  if  within  the  fairies'  ring 

His  wandering  flock  he'd  chance  to  bring, 

In  danger's  path  'twas  his. to  roam, 

Who  crush'd  the  flowers  of  the  fames'  home ! 

Such  mystic  powers  that  Elfin  band 
Possess'd  of  old,  in  Erin's  land. 

But  now,  where  stood  those  lovely  dells, 

How  many  a  busy  household  dwells ; 

The  mystic,  dream-like,  fairy  past 

Was  all  too  pure,  too  bright  to  last. 

Tis  thus  in  fife — can  age  restore 

Youth's  beauteous  fairy  scenes  of  yore? 

No!  but  in  dreams  again  we  roam 

Those  sunny  realms,  the  fairies'  home  1 

There  only  meet  that  gentle  band 
That  blesa'd  young  Erin's  sunny  land! 
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AMERICAN    AUTHORSHIP. 

BY  8IK  NATHANIEL. 

No  I. — Washington  Irving. 

Few,  it  may  be  reasonably  affirmed,  will  demur  to  tbe  judgment 
which  assigns  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving  the  most  distinguished  place 
in  American  literature.  Meaning  thereby,  not  the  distinction  of  in* 
comparable  genius  in  general,  nor  of  pre-eminent  superiority  in  any 
special  department  of  authorship ;  but — without  present  reference  to  his 
personal  or  intrinsic  claims,  however  great — the  distinction  of  extrinsic, 
popular  renown,  the  external  evidence  of  long-established  and  world- 
wide recognition.  Wherever  America  is  known  to  have  a  literature  at 
all,  she  is  known  to  rejoice  in  one  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.,  as  its  repre- 
sentative. If  an  unreaaing  alderman  presiding  at  a  public  dinner  wished 
to  couple  with  a  toast  in  honour  of  that  literature  trie  name  of  its  most 
distinguished  scion,  Washington  Irving's,  we  presume,  is  the  name  he 
would  fix  on ;  not,  perhaps,  that  the  alderman  may  have  read  that  author 
much,  but  that  he  has  read  his  brother  authors  less,  or  not  at  all,  and,  in 
short,  proposes  the  toast  in  an  easy,  conventional,  matter-of-fact  way, 
as  paying  a  compliment  the  legitimacy  of  which  will  be  impeached  by 
no  compotator  at  the  civic  board.  The  alderman's  private  opinion,  he 
being  "  no  great  things"  as  a  student  and  critic  in  the  belles  lettres,  may 
be  valued  at  zero  ;  but  his  post-prandial  proposition,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  public  opinion,  as  the  symbol  or  exponent  by  which  society  rates  a 
name  now  to  be  toasted  with  all  the  Honours,  is  of  prime  significance. 
There  may  be  American  writers  who,  either  in  the  range,  or  the  depth, 
of  literary  power,  or  in  both  combined,  are  actually  the  superiors  of  the 
author  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  the  "  History  of  New  York."  He 
may  yield  in  picturesque  reality  to  Fenimore  Cooper — in  dramatic  ani- 
mation to  Brockden  Brown — in  meditative  calmness  to  Cullen  Bryant — 
to  Longfellow  in  philosophic  aspiration — to  Holmes  in  epigrammatic 
ease — to  Emerson  in  independent  thought — to  Melville  in  graphic 
intensity — to  Edgar  Poe  in  witching  fancy — to  Mayo  in  lively  eccen- 
tricity— to  Prescott  in  accurate  erudition — to  Hawthorne  in  subtle  in- 
sight— to  Mitchell  in  tender  sentiment.  He  may,  or  he  may  not,  do  all 
this,  or  part  of  it  But,  notwithstanding,  his  position  remains,  either 
way,  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Thitherwards  he  was  elevated  years  ago, 
by  popular  acclamation,  when  as  yet  he  stood  almost  alone  in  trans- 
atlantic literature ;  and  thence  there  has  been  little  disposition  to  thrust 
him  down,  in  favour  of  the  many  rivals  who  have  since  sprung  up,  and 
multiplied,  and  covered  the  land.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  of  course  in- 
finitely more  popular  for  the  nonce,  or,  indeed, 

It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever ; 

but,  recurring  to  that  distinction  which  is  traditional,  conventional,  and 
thus  far  "  well-ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,"  Washington  Irving  holds 
it  in  possession,  and  that  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 

In  effect,  he  is  already  installed  on  the  shelf  as  a  classic     His  sweet, 
smooth,  translucent  style,  makes  him  worthy  to  be  known,  and  pleasant 
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to  be  read,  of  all  men.  Be  his  theme  what  it  may — and  in  choice  of 
themes  he  is  comprehensive  enough — whether  a  Dutch  "  tea  and  turn- 
out," or  a  "  Siege  of  Granada ;"  a  full-length  of  "  Mahomet,"  or  a  crayon 
sketch  of  "  Jack  Tibbetts ;"  a  biography  of  "  Goldsmith,"  or  of  "  Dolph 
Heyliger ;"  a  "  prairie  on  fire,"  or  a  "  Yorkshire  Christmas  dinner  ;"  a 
night  on  the  "  Rocky  Mountains,"  or  a  morning  at  "  Abbotsford" — to 
each  he  brings  the  same  hello  stile  cfie,  as  he  may  say,  and  Juts  said,* 
m'hafatto  onore.  His  style  is  indeed  charming,  so  far  as  it  goes.  That 
is  not,  possibly,  very  far,  or  at  least  very  deep.  For  it  is  not  a  style  to 
compass  profound  or  impassioned  subjects,  or  to  intone  the  thrilling 
notes  which  "  sigh  upward  from  the  Delphic  caves  of  human  life."  It 
has  not,  speaking  generally,  and  "  organically,"  more  than  one  set  of 
keys,  and  can  give  little  meaning  to  passages  demanding  diapason 
grandeur,  or  trumpet  stop.  It  fluently  expresses  ballad  and  dance 
music;  or  even  the  mellifluous  cadences  of  Bellini,  and  the  gliding 
graces  of  Haydn ;  but  beyond  its  range  are  such  complex  harmonies  as 
a  Sinfonia  Eroica,  such  tumultuous  movements  as  a  Hailstone  Chorus. 
And  therefore  is  it  not  what  one  sometimes  hears  it  called,  a  perfect 
style — unless  the  perfection  be  relatively  interpreted,  quoad  rem,  which 
of  itself  is  a  "pretty  considerable"  concession.  But  in  its  proper  track, 
it  is  eminently  delightful,  and  flows  on,  not  in  serpentine,  meandering 
curves,  but  straightforward,  "  unhasting,  yet  unresting,"  with  musical 
ripple  as  of  some  soft  inland  murmur.  Hence  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
favour  vouchsafed  to  its  master,  who  has  made  it  instrumental  in  popu- 
larising subjects  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  had  scarcely  another 
advantage,  or  even  justification.  Quiet  humour,  gentle  pathos,  sober 
judgment,  healthy  morality,  amiable  sentiment,  and  exemplary  pro- 
fessional industry,  have  done  the  rest. 

That  Mr.  Irving  was  eminently  endowed  with  the  mytho-poeic  faculty 
— the  art  of  myth-making — was  delightfully  evident  in  the  production  of 
"  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York."  In  relation  to  the  infant  ex- 
periences of  the  city  he  depicts,  he  occupies  as  notable  a  position  from  the 
positive  pole  as  Niebuhr  does  from  the  negative  ;  the  German's  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  minus  sign,  he  emulates  in  dexterous  management  of  the 
plus  ;  whatever  fame  the  one  deserves  as  a  destructive,  the  other  may 
arrogate  as  a  conservative,  or  rather  a  creator ;  the  former  immortalises 
himself  because  he  exhausts  old  worlds,  the  latter  because  he  imagines 
new.  All  honour,  then,  to  the  undaunted  historian  of  New  York,  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty — being 
the  Only  Authentic  History  of  the  Times  that  ever  hath  been  published  ; 
which  peremptory  "  only,"  so  far  at  least  as  it  excludes  other  claimants,  is 
a  terse  and  tidy  challenge,  "  which  nobody  can  deny."  Equally  unde- 
niable is  it  that,  for  a  historian  and  chronicler,  old  Knickerbocker  is 
"  a  jolly  good  fellow ;"  and  that  even  Sir  Robert  Walpole  might  have 
been  tempted  to  revoke  and  recant  his  slander  on  history  at  large,  had 
he  been  familiar  with  such  a  dainty  dish  as  this.  Every  pursuivant  of 
useful  knowledge  is  conciliated  in  limine,  by  the  honest  man's  assurance, 
that  if  any  one  quality  pre-eminently  distinguishes  his  compilation,  it  is  that 

*  In  the  preface  to  his  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  to  whose  literary  influence  over 
himself  he  applies  the  address  of  Dante  to  Virgil. 
April—  vol.  xcvu.  no.  cccLXXXvni.  2  » 
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of«mscientioi*,  severe,  and  M^utveWK^^-^earefolWwmiiowm^mwi^ 
thechaff  of  hypothesis,  wad  diseanhng  the  tajw  off aile,  which  are  too 
apt  to  spring  up  and  cnoke^eseee^ofltrnth  esKi  wholesome  knowledge.1* 
Iraphred  by  thus  stem  principle,  it  is  beautiful  to  Wear  Ws  disclaimer  of 
all  records  assailable  by.  seewticumvor  vulnerable-  by  critical  awdyBia^-hia 
subtime  rejeotbu  of  many  a  pithy  tale'  and  majtvenVeu*  adventure — has 
jealous  maintenance  of  that  fidelity,  gravrty>  and  dignity  which  be  ac* 
counts  indispensable  to  but  orderi  The  heroes  of  the  New  Yeek  mythb~ 
logical  aeon  swagger  before  U9  in  meoiavable  guise;  Good  Master  Hen- 
drick  Hudson,  for  instance,  with  his  mastiff  mouth,  and  hie  broad  topper 
nese — supposed  {the  latter,  to  wit)  to  have  acquired  its  fiery  hue  fretnr  the* 
constant  neighbourhood  of1  the  tobmeeo*ptne ;  •  a  man  reniarkaWe  for  always  * 
jerking  up  bis  breeches  when  1st  gave  out  nis  orderej  and  for  a  voice  which 
sounded  not  unlike  the  brattting  of  a;  tin  trumpet*  owing  to  the  number 
of  bard  nocf  •wester*  -swallowed  by  htm  in  the  course  of  his  sea-faring. 
Walter  the  Doubter,  again,  so  styled  because  the  magnitude  of  bis  ideas 
kept  him  everlastingly  in  suspense*-- his  head  not  being' large  enough  to 
let  him  turn  them  over,  and  eaamine  them  on  beth  aides;  an  alleged 
lineal  descendant  of  the  illustrious  King  Log;  hi^ly  .endowed  with  the 
divine  faculty  of  silence,  and  loving  to  sit  with  his  privy  council  for  hours 
together,  smoking  and  dozing  over  public  affairs,  without,  speaking  a, 
word  to  interrupt  that  perfect  stillness  so  necessary  to  deep  reflection* 


*  The  fenew»JeaUBg  between  these  two  great  men  way  be  iUussrated  by  the 
annexed  passage  from  Knickerbocker.-—^  'Eae  great  defect  of  William  the  Te*y* 
policy  was,  that  though  no  man  could  be  more  ready  to  stand  ibrthin  •»  Apur  of 
emergency,,  yet  he  was  so  intent  upon  guarding  the  national  pookws  that  he  suf* 
fered  the  enemy  to  Un«i  tu  head,  ju  uu»tu  wuuiay  wn*uev«r  precaution  lor  public 
safety  he  adopted,  he  was  so  intent  upon  rendering,  it  cheap,  that  he  invariably 
rendered  it  ineffectual."--"  History  of  New  York,"  book  iv*  a.  4. 
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woedett-iBggeaV*  hero  of;  chivalry  etttick/offnby,dse'hstfs4  of  natuae-afc  ej 
single  baatt— a heaufctfulr»li<|ttB  «i  old^ifihkmed.lwgotiTw^/pe!^^  fcBsfli 
of  effete  notkmerr^peasinptorytsadipagD^  whoiwo^dstumpn 

to  and  fro.  about  the  itoahiy  duriog  political  fewaeoty  wtthra  asiost  war-be- u 
tokeamgviea^Jue  hands  ro.liisi  packets*  wbisaliaepa  lowiDateh  peaks* 
tim*}  which  bora;  nojsataU  rasemUaaoa  to  the  music  of  <a  north-east  wind 
when  aetOBtt  k  biewing..    The/ very  dogsvasttheyieyedi  his  excelleacy* 
and  heaad  hie  wooden  foofrfaU,  skelking  anywhithar  in  dismay.  Zt  argues 
a  gi^iafieaat  talent,  for  inmieai.ociafiasttion  and  (easy  badinage  in  Mr..  ) 
Irtki^.tbaafha  has  seataiaed  to  oho  last,  in  (tins  peabnpaover-los^history,, 
the,  quaint  tans  of  suWue4  comedy  and  simple  gravity  which  HMurks  ite  i 
onejung.  ,  ItafcowiaVui  /pungent  reflectiona  puofirtable  for  later  times*  and 
lively  to  reasnin  appbeabie.  until  the  last,  puh*^  quack  aad<  parUasaentary 
husJ^juedoficMtmouj^  .. 

"Sajinagsmdi" betonga to.the aapoe— iJieaadicttr  otageia the author's) 
litejraiy  career,,  jaad  partakes  of  the  same  satiric  .features.    Bat  the  satire/' 
is  ^DonVnatarad  eaoughin  both  oasesv  and  indeed  comes  £nom>  toot  kindly  • 
a  heart  to  he  impregnated  with  any  very,  bitter  stufiL     What  Byron  call*  : 

'      Th^royai  %fees  of tbie  age/ demand  ' 

ii  •  •    •   ■'  A keener  weapom  aed  aracgbiaer  lianoU 

And  agamst  sack  it'  is  not  Geofrrey  Crayon's  mission  to  set  himself  in 

array.'    "     '   •    ,;    "    ''''  " '  '  -  ,  ,r           '      '' 

8GW  there  are  follies'  e'en  for  him  to  chase, :  » 

■    And  yield,  at  least,  atnttsemeaw  h»  theme*.  '     :| 

tfm,  ''good  .easy  man,  full  Surely^  to  con- 
ice  stalking  in  the  streets,  or  to  extinguish  t 
m  what  threaten  to  be  "  eternal  beacons  of  ' 
l  speak  on  the  hint, 

3  for  aiy  pen  to  purge?  i  . 

whose  "backs  deserve  the  scourge? 

Aqd.  albeit^  the  fools  have,  nine,  lives,  and  feiqd  Geoffrey's,, scourge,  or.t 
cat,  hath.pnly/one;,.he  ,laya  it  pn^with  what-  appetite  ha  may*  .  He  car-;, 
tainty  has,  the.  gift  f '  d'apercevoir,  le  ridicuie,/at  de  le  peindre  avec  gjcaee  . 
et  gaieteV'  And  as^  certainly  >  Jie  has  .bad  nonsuch  "  evil  cconrnuwcatiana'' . 
with,  a  mocking  spfrit*  as,  to  coxrupt  his»"  good  manners*''  or  freeze  his  . 
warm  heart*  . 

Hitherto  Mr.  Irving  bail  catered  for. the  New  World.  He  was  now  to., 
identify  himself  with  the  Jiterators^of  thai  Old,  by  publishing  "Tbe< 
SJsetch-Book,"  under  (to  use  Ids  ownwords)  "the,  kind  a»>d.  coithal  aus- , 

*  Speaking  of  the  above  "  sense  of  the  ridiculous,"  and  of  the  art  of  painting 
it  With  vivacity*  and  mirth,  Madame  de  Siael  adds:  "Co  n'est  pas  la  le  genre  de 
meejeerie.  donfctae  suites  scat  lea  phis  a  cranWra;  celto  qui.  s'atteohe  aux  ideas  et 
aux  sentunens.  est  la  plus  f uneate  deputes,  car  elle  s'iasinue  dans  la  source,  dea  | 
affections  fortes  et  de'vouees." — Db  l'Allehagne,  IV.,  §  ii.  This  "  wise  saw,"  in 
its  warning  against  the  perverting  tendencies  of  satire,  reminds  us  of  a  "  modern 
instance."  Thomas  Moore,  a  man  of  as  gay  and  kindly  a  disposition  as  the  author 
of  u3*to*£un«nyrhad  attained  a  flu-  greater  renown  at*  satirist,  aad  wish  far 
greats*  pr»*Bgi<Mis  to^ta**  *  bad  eminence,"  afaea,  appreheaaMre  of  Us  oersodlng- . 
power,  as  well  on  ogent  as  patient,  be  wrote  in  bis  diary  H  819):  "  Besolved  never 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  satire;  it  is  a  path  in  which  one  not  only  strews, 
bat  gathers  thorns.'*  Five  yean  previously,  Lady  Donegal  bad  urged  him  to  take 
the  same  resolution*  oa  the  same  grounds. 
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pices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  and  <by  tHemgehcy  of  the  tprinoe  of  book- 
sellers, John  Murray;  Thigi8ioetch*BeoJc  he  -compare*'  with  that  of  ft 
wayward  trateBing  artiat,  wlhoy  following  the  bent  dfhi^Vagrantttatclinar. 
Hon,  copies  objects-  in  nooka,  and  4o*iiefft,  and  by^piacas  ?  idle  fidauk  being 
a  volume  crowded- with'  eottfegto^  andJandica|ies,-aod;objd»cr  rums,  bs& 
neglectful  of  St  Peter's,, ortke ColcMjeeumyth©  caae*dn,.d£Terni,  <sr,  tfo> 
bay  of  Naples,  and1  without  a  aingU  glacier  :oc  mkarja  in utii«r. whole. fCdV 
lection.  This  absent  of  <  aught  volcanic  on  violent,  removes  .tite  atalebea: 
from' participation  inDtdew>frvju%raent,<tfaat  i^W-eaa^iisaea.^tU*  <xmr< 
mtmemeut  nn-fevque  lie  tableau  ofo  paa,>.:€'estfainonitntr  dftjohrilewMi* 
Partiste;  &C."  Look  wot  in  these  i  *>i£iriaw  >for./<?*(loir  *Aa/eiMv  .TbeJJ 
are  the  placid,  dreamy  droppings  Jof  .a  lmmev'artniaaticfa^KHH  wanderingi 
over  the  paper  at  ita  own  sweet  wiMi,  -Viuri^ty  the  itaUetriiea  ifaigfceafyt 
has ;  the  colkclorV  dem^it  belngitha,t  it>  Aoakl  oantataispinetbjng' («*«**( 
eafo  reader,  to  hawnonitewjthiefveTy  tnoifeiriithaigiaaut  of  tda»e<  ;  (1^ 
guesta,"  argued  hey  in  mwmfehig  frwMiee^llariy^ft  fow  gutfet»>«it  dawnS 
to  a  varied  table  with  an'  equal  appetite vfbtaeveey  dbbw  j  On*  .had  ear 
elegant  horror  of*  atoaated  p^vnaotJieriboidse^chiiiy  ctr  adetnl  in  fetter  > 
abomination ;  <  a  third  cannot  tolerate  the  ancient  iflajrodr  of,  venison  > and 
mid  fowl?  and  a  fourth*  ^ttftriymaaculine^ 

contempt  on  'those  krrtcktamaclw  here  audi  there  *lwhed>*np»  for  ithe:ladii*»> 
Thtaeafch  article  i»  condemned  imiis  rfcirra  jaiid  ye*  aiaiiat  tht^ffajnrftyr 
of  appetites,  tfeidoni  does  a  ifith  'go  -away  frortij  tlqe  /tabfeiwMheut  heing.. 
tastecf  audi  relished  fe/ some  tine  on  cither  6f  the  guests.",  j  Isipe^S/you* 
passion:'    There  i*'4  The 'WidowiandherSo^^ 

of  sympathetic  feai^the  aflSktion  >  of  ai  wkibw,  aged,  solitary »,  destitute  J 
bereaved  :of  her  lasf  eelace;  »and  thede.  is  ^' The  Pride  o£diQ  Viiiage,T  at 
love  tale,  and  a  tafe^fsoWowmmo  death^^a  proae  eie^y<  nh^mnaWaJ^, 
most  ntelaacnolyi  on » as  pretty1  a<  >low*bonri  laa*  as. :  ever  t  ran  on  the  greeny 
sward.  Is  humour  'to  yon  >  w  Hiatal  >  more  att«faetive  -(though ,  <every,  to* ;■ 
taste  for-  pathos  iirtblve*  w  hearty  ireKahi  for  hhroouisI^ndufifc^iKr^)?! 
ThenTis  the  dfaoursh<e  chapter  oil  "'Litil*  Britain ^V-tbai  hearth ieprftef, 
the"  city,  that  firtr^ghold'of^JohjaiBuilisttBiJas  >  it/ seemed  >t0  Miw,€rf(jrpa;> 
Jotrifcing^s'usrjsl  through  coloured apectacle^se  itfeatiheThetaretiegnjeedl 
a  fragment  of  London  410  •  tit  iwaa-m  it*  J  better  JdayeJ  w3th»  ite,*nt^uatftd. 
fdlks  and  fa«hk>fesj  whera'ifourieh  inngreati|»esejvatioo  >manjri£f  thai, 
holiday  games'  a»d  customs  of  ycrev«nd  wbere.stiil  -reviiitTtJie,  gllmpse^^ 
of  the  moon  riot  'a;  few  ghosts  in-fnll^botitomed'w%8ian<l  hangiagitfjeev^ 
or  in  lappets,  fcooj*,  emd  bbotadet ■  '>  STtoinia>  Little  Biribajft.washhai^.jted 
befouud  in  Great 'Brftaiu^  enflj*i 

now  traceahle,  in  '  it* 'niereaii  outline^  on^>  any  lii8j;Sketbh^lfieo|c.  ;  fthen** 
again,  there  is  the  "  Legend  of  Sleepy.  HcJlow/^reeoidtt^.the  0^p^tiw 
of  IdiabodCranej  and  hi^laxhndturei  wkk  the  Qbbim  Jdofspwau^ .^S 
the '  essay  <yni<<John  'Jtatt/'-Afem  .an*  lAtnencan  pnint.tofwew,}  ,andltW 
"  Christmas  Dinner ,,f  at  ©raceb*dge>  Hal),  witkiiw^snhe^i,a«i  .oj^oJLi 
with  wassail  howl  of  ^  ^litkr  lamb's  wool/' i'elebi^ted  by  ,^U^ 
in  certain  roistering/ kta»db  inbotnv  thfiA^m6rry.ln»wnnjWte 
"  mferry  deep  cnnne,*?  ttnd  ^MweU(hyrA/€hsiirtma^  awnun^r^^Mperi^l 
tendeo!  bV  a  Lord:  of1  Afffcule,  in.winchiAniaentdChris^na^  duly  £gsires( 
away  with  k  frostbitten  •  noee,  <  and  Dame  Mince  JPle»  in, tbe  venarahie- 
magnificence  of  a  faded  brocade,  long*  stomacher,  peaked  hat,  and  high* 
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heated  IhomuwQrjit  'jo\yind^n&n^^h9(t£dT^^  tomi^^oWi th»  supers^ 
•HouS,  U'ihe^not  ^The  Spectre  DfkifegDol(Kn,Miahd  tteif*ie]rle«S(  narrative 
rf< '''RlpfiVw  WrikleFMOr;  aneroid  yo*  be  f>f«litejr»ty  prediLecUoas, 
tberWatfeth*  estfey  on*  */The  tAort  of  Book4makin&"  **&  the -Shaksoe^reaa 
rfs«ea*^9^*hel'Bbaifo.'H^  ,  Alike 

ttkcefladeous  bliara^tsr:  pertains  i  to  ^Braeebridg* Hall,"  and.  the  same 
re'fYactrW  medium  of  csJfonred  spectacles,  everywhere  /©afcujrs,    » The  merry- 
Etl§fisjiM  d^crifeed;  is  ahriost  m  the:  state  6(  tli^  old  lady  in  the  ballad,. 
nMtt-be^-boimdjK^-ladCTi^ajid  sleepify  r«*tf&*Ji#  r*i<$  te$m&e  fagi,  to 
^owykikedinidareamlaindv ^there«caA»f^fa,.pedJar,fa^  his,  name  was 
Stout,  and  be  eut  »her\petticeat»  o^l>roiuard  (abwrt;"  sol  that  when  the 
JKStooh  wcovewd  bwuoOmcioninteai,  tit  was  (Hibewrieei)  not  to  know. 
h^rseJ^amL  to  fafisr  front  the  nWguiBe/of  her  scant  claasio  drapery  that 
fettri^l^nalifB  (Tew«ootce)  had  evaporated^  or  trammigiated,  or  disin- 
tegfeted  itself  fa  flcnw*  int^Ue  fkahioti, /prcteipi tatiug  tfu4  ineffable  resi- 
dtt«ri&ot<re«tilti  j  Qeoflfre^'/GrtijtKifhaa  flayed  joore  amiable,  but  equally 
iWtotationaty  pratt&js  on  ^  merry  England,''  adorning'  her  m  vestments  so 
<»«%€  dsito(*aW*),^md  s©^  fails  to,  recognise 

in 'die  glass  even  the  general  ireseirielanceJ    He  has  [painted  her,  not  as 
th#'stin  pamteportraiui  with*  harsh  and  nnh^ierin'**,hWityt  blackening, 
every  freWn,  deepe^riguevery  fbiirow^  indenting  every  crew's  foot,  but 
rsithev  as~«he  sesttimetital  artist;  -who- has. a  soul  above  accuracy,  and  who- 
gtottps  together  iteosy  pbople  in  poetic  altitudes,  after  the  manner  of  the 
fattfty  pfeee*  iri  the .^  Vicar  df  Wakefield,"  ■  These  Yorkshire  squires  and . 
vMta^ew  are  butldeini-eemif*ealitiesi     They  ire  ,j»iestly>  too  good  to,  be 
trtfei"  The  mi^arAiesof  th»  om^ab  ej^ftoo  mnxA  smoothed  down/ 
th^irvcr<^ed wnysma^itBtcdf^ht, andr  their  arough  places plain.    Distance 
se^sto  lendencbdbtmeritfte  themewyand  a  dreamy  Jhaee;t»  soften,  the 
vision,    Beit  far  from*  us* nevertheless*' to  ;rail  at  rvhe.  sketchex's  kindly 
idealism  $  *  BOtf  ^rrer  loan  'fats' Jbook  be  otherrthan;dear  to  us  while  wej  remem- 
ber if*  to  a  >Beady*«tMonejn  Jack,  and  *  Tom  8lingsby  ithe*  schoolmaster,  ox 
recalthat  §ubsUiit'ml,  dcab*breeched,  top^oetefd  myeteryv  the   Stout. 
Gentjembu  in  No;s6V»  Nor  must  vie  otnk^allusioil  to  that  august  widow, 
Lady  LHlycrsfy  1  tedder&eartedy  Dorjaaniiby  and  fo*d  of  i  ease — living  on 
i^hi^tiieatSj^nd^Iivtle^MdyiilDe  diahes^-eberishing  the  intimacy  of  pe|t 
do£s,  Angola' cats;  and  siagiog  bardsf-^in-insatiaWd  swvelrgeadtr,;  though 
she- maintains1  that  there  are  ria  novels ! no^a-Kiavs  equal  to  "Pamela" 
and"  Sir  Charles  Grandson/'  and  that  ihei"  Castle  of  Otranto"  is  at  the 
head 'of  all  romances:     Old  Christy,  too,  and  Mcs,  Hannah,  merit  a 
pttssitlg  SafataticvK^a  couple  as  evidently  tfornied  to  be  linked  together  as 
ever  "were  p«p^er*bok-'andf  vinegaivcrue*.     The  story  of  "Doiph  Hey-  , 
hg^^glkkscmvvltb  sprightly:  eatie.         <>  '\  ,; 

-'Nett,  we  cohte  to  the  ^  Taks  of  a  TarftVellet/'  ■  Comparatively,  it,  is 
*  trel^known  tnith,;  they  wetei  a  failure.  ^  Mr/Ijviag's :  rambling  among 
tkeferest*  of  <JermanyInd  the  plaibs  of  IkaJ^ptovide^  him*  with  copious 
m&9M6l  tot  legendary  lore*;  but '  the*  critics  {decided  that  of,  this,  materiel 
h*&d  not  iriakei  the  most.  •  ^Notwithstanding  his  advantages,  he  might 
lurre*  written  the  takes,  it  was:  averrdd^  without  being  «  traveller  at  aft ; 
instead  btsftendin^thre*:?^^  foiled  the  ^biftg 

kf  three  nion^  witheut  stirring  out  of  Londoa.     The  ghost  stories,  it; 
was  alleged,  w^re  sonvf  of  them  old^  ssid  nearly  all  badly  told— that  is, , 
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not  told  seriously,  but  in  a  sort  of  half-witty  vein,  with  liitle  dancing 
quirks  interspersed.  "  Good  Heavens  !"  cried  a  Blackwood  censor,  "are 
we  come  to  this,  that  men  of  this  rank  cannot  even  make  a  robbery  ter- 
rific, or  a  love  story  tolerable  ?"  The  story  of  the  Inn  at  IVrraeina,  of 
the  Beheaded  Lady,  of  Buckthome,  &c.,  all  were  more  or  less  found 
wanting ;  in  descriptive,  passages,  where  the  traveller  tad  taken  up  his 
rest  at  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  and  oflier  such  inspiring  abodes,  he 
was  declared  to  have  produced  either  a  blank  or  a  blander ;  and 
the  only  meed  of  praise  awarded  him  was  for  that  section  of  the  book 
devoted  to  "  some  of  his  pld  genuine  stuff— the  quaintnesses  of  the 
ancient  Dutch  heers  and  frows  of  the  delicious  land  of  the  Manhattoes." 
He  was  therefore  counselled  to  eschew  European  and  classical  subjects, 
and  to  riot  once  more,  as  Knickerbocker,  in  pumpkin  pies,  grinning 
negroes,  smoking  skippers,  plump  little  Dutch  maideqs,  and  their  griaxly- 
periwigged  papas.  It  he  would  have  honour,  he  was  bid  go  aeek  it 
by  prophesymg  and  historJeising  about  his  own  country,  and  his  father's 
house.  .  r     '  '     ,    ' 

So  far  he  followed  this  counsel  as  to  write  in  detail  the  life  and  the 
voyages  of  his  country's  immortal  visitor,  not  to  say  her  mortal  creator, 
'  Christopher  Columbus — 

Who  the  great  secret  of  the  Deep  possessed,   ( 
And,  issuing  through  the  portals otthe  West, 
Fearless,  resolved,  with  every  sail  imftnTd, 
Planted  his  standard  on  the  Unknown  World.* 

Verily,  a  fascinating^  nar 
of  the  great  Genoese  sc 
Journeyings  often,  in  pe 
men,  in  perils  by  the  hes 
sea,  in  perils  among  fal 
watehings  often,  in  hun 
kedness.  In  narrating  t. 
to  place  him  in  a  clear  i 
stance,  however  trivial,  i 
ter;  and  seeking  all  k 
' ' '  upon  his  views  and  moti 
biographies  surpass  in  sustained  interest  this  memoir  of  the 

•    !•  '  X&aVXbl ~    ...  ,-,    ,     .1-.   ......     . 
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" The  Albambra*-^fbV  tteshared  itrthe  u doiorot* disappointment"  of  an 
eminent  reviewer,  who  observes  that  he  came  t<y  it  With  the  eager  suppo- 
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man/^it  is-Mr.  Irving  o  course  to-say,  let  them  rather  be  nmieinberedr" 
since  their  tendency  is  to  endear ;  sitk20i4ie  was  no  man's  enemy  but  his 
own;  since  his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted  evil  on  none  but  himself,  and 
were  so  blended  with  humorous  and  touching  circumstances  as  to  disarm 
anger  and  conciliate  kindness;  since  there  is  something  in  the  harmless 
infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring  creature,  that  pleads  affectingly 
to  our  common  nature — as  being  ourselves  also  in  the  body,  as  km  dvrot 
6pt€£  iv  <ra>paTi.  Prudish  censors  may  scout  this  sort  of  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  a  critical  biographer.  For  ourselves,  we  have  too  much  fellow-feeling 
with  Elia's  veneration  for  an  honest  obliquity  of  mind,  to  find  the  indul- 
gence culpable;  thinking  with  Elia,  that  the  more  laughable  blunders  a 
man  shall  commit  in  your  company,  the  more  tests  he  giveth  you  that  he 
will  not  bewray  or  overreach  you.     "  I  love  the  safety,"  protests  dear, 
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ORIENTAL  ARCHEOLOGY* 

The  state  of  things  in  Western  Asia  is  certainly  (very  mock  changed 
to  what  it  used  to  be.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  some  Teal  progress 
among  the  Turks,  in  part  to  increased  communication  with  Europeans, 
and  improvement  of  the  natives  themselves.  In  1820  Mr.  Rich  aaarted 
from  Baghdad  on  a  visit  to  Kurdistan  and  Nineveh,  accompanied  fay  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  residency,  and  a  guard  of  twenty-five  Sepoys 
and  their  subsjdar.  Mrs.  Rich  also  travelled,  attended  by  women  servants, 
and  all  die  state  of  a  harem..  Yet,  with  such  an.  escort,  the  meamd  of 
Jonah  bad  to  he  measured  stnrreptitiousfy  the  Yeridis  were  left  envehoped 
in  mystery,  and  vain  attempts  were  made  to  visit  Al>  Hadhv.  In  the 
time  of  the  Euphrates  expedition,  Syria  and  Palestine  were  held  hythe 
Egyptians.  The  Arabs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  were  in  open  revolt,  and 
the  Kurds  were  only  held  in  check  at  one  extremity  by  Raahid,  tarnaiaed 
from  his  exploits,  Kurd  Pasha;  snd  at- the  other  by  Ali  Pasha,  of  Baghdad 
The  navigation  and  exploration  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigria  .was 
carried  on  by  an  express  firman  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  Sultan:  the  expedition  was  thus  at  times 
obliged  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Pbrte,  among  semi^barfearoms 
savages,  by  vigorous'  measures,  which  appalled  the  then,  aged  diplaauatist 
at  Baghdad,  who,  during  some  thirteen  years'  residence  at  the  city  of  the 
Khalu%  had' never  ventured  as  far  as  the  ruins  of*  Babylon ;  and  which 
Mr.  Layard  has  been  misled  by  the  same  influences  to  (designate  as 
"  highly  imprudent  and  ill«advised  acts." 

The  Euphrates  expedition  was  followed  by  the  mbre  humble  Kurchatan 
expedition:  Syria1  was  still  in  revolt,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Turks:  at 
Nuub,  during  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  had  'thrown  the  whole 
country  into  a  state  of  disorder;  the  Kurds  were  harassing  the  Turks  in 
the  very  heart  of  Asia  Minor;  the  Arabs  held'  Mesopotamia  up  to  the 
walls  of  Mardin ;  the  Yezidis,  under  the  descendant  :of  an  Ummyad 
Kbalif,  were  all-pmverfal  in  the  Sinjar,  and  all  Turkish  Kurdistan  was 
under  the  undisputed  sway  of  its  warlike  bays,  among  whom  Badir 
Khan,  the  exterminator  of  the  Nestoriaas?  Kur  Ujlkh,  the  murderer  of 
Sehultz,  the  Bay  of  Rahwanduz ;  the  redoubted  antagonist  of  Ali  Pasha, 
and  Mahmud,  Bay  of  Mahmodiyah,  daimed  to  be  Hneai  descendants  of 
the  Abbasside  Khalifs.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  difficuMesy  two 
complete  sections,  illustrating  the  geological  atrocture  and  physical  con- 
figuration of  the  central  mountain  district*  !of  Kurdistan  were  obtained, 
roe  central  Nestorian  regions  were  explored,  and  the  Sbotstteps  of  Xano- 
phon  and  the  retreating  -Greeks  were  faithfully  followed  but!  t 

The  French  next  sent  Botta  to  the  fcarte  regions.  Qualified  by  nearly 
twehty  years*  residence  in  ttoejEast,  by  peat»arctoao^ogical  a^o^umsmanta, 
and  intimacy  with  both  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  'languages!  and  backed 
by  an1  enlightened  government;  with  whom  arcteolo&ioal  researches 
have  always  been  held  in  honour,  aided  by  the  more  liberal  spirit  that 

*  Discoveries  In  the  Ruins  of  Nmeveh  and  Babylon,  witk  Travels  in  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert;  being  the  result  of  a  Second1  Expedition,  undertaken 
for  the  Trustees  of  ibe  British  Museum.  By  AuWett  H.  tayird,  M.&\,  &c.  John 
Murray.  •■  "I'> ' 
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lias  crept  into  the  councils  of  the  Porte  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  this  enterprising  consul  was  .the  first -to  so  far  triumph  over  Mus- 
sulman prejudices  as  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  to  excavate 
^snowed*  of  Ninewsh.' 

Mr.  Lay  awl  had  tiawsod  <tae  same  countries  previously,  ami  at  the 
tone  the  Kurdistan  expedition  Was  still'  engaged  taesa,  as  alio  at  a  tub- 
snsnaent  period.  His  interest  andiourioaky  had'  bean  ramod  by  ithe  can- 
'teoopksion  of  so  many  moiiiidaiof  ruin*  and  they  were. carried  to  their 
ffty  height  by  the  sncoess  of  Botta,*  whose  diseosrery of sculptured  rapre- 
isantaaione  ef  battles,  siegeay  andsiaiilar  dvctttft,.£a^  co»*trtd  a  new  page 
in  aastoryv  and  laid  the  records  »of  an  almost'^tiuuQawa  people  before  the 
workL  Happily  at  that  tame?  Lardi  fitratfoni  da  Redelfle,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted;  for  the  marbles  n  of  HaKoaffnassu%  *  now  in  -the  British 
Mwaewm^  fefvesaotod' Groat  ^Britain  at  £oia^otinopfey  and  .he  held  out  a 
liberal  hand  to  help  the  young  English ,  traveller  m  Ms  ^bapioraiioos  —the 
•sooeass  that  attended '  upon  which  has*  been  followed  hy  honours  ,and 
:  rewards  that  rrifely  await  uponiittooeeflful  fteawnl  rer^ssajctyand  which  in 
this  instance  are •  moat  truly  equally  >  well  deserved  and  well  worn. 

We  hffvavoow  beforewtheLtesulta  efMatseaoaal  expedition,  to  the  same 
countries*  carried  on  under  still  betten  auspices  and-  ancauraaeiuant»'  both 
gmnrinry  and  otherwise,  than  %he  first*   The  Turks!  JiadifinaMy  subjected 
Jtardistaa.    4U  the  great,  icmefe,  Badir  Khan*  Nur  UJBah*  the  Bay  of 
liahwandux,  smo  Sheriff  Bay  ef  Bitlnv  wet*  dead  or  in  eaik.     The 
Tsndis  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  strongholds  of  i the  ^astorians  v  but 
little,;  it  appears,  from  JIivLayard's  account,  teethe  advantage  of  these 
persecuted  Christians,  who  arei-as »  UlrtBeatlad,  «  mnoh  i»rta^^  and 
griound  dowm  by  the  Qsmanlis,  as  they  were  by  4hafr  heseditary  Kurdish 
see*      Archssokogieal  research,  instead  of  being/  almost  surreptitiously 
'  carried  on  at  >  Nineweby < was .  at  i  a  pretttt'uja  ;•  every  body  had  i  turned'  ex- 
plorer, and  even  the  Turkish  Basaa  had  been,  carried  a  way  by  theiever, 
'  and,  oa  the ■  horror  oFall  daveu't  MueseJmen,.  was  busily  eagaged  in  urider- 
•  Buninjg  she  Mausoleum  of  the  prophet  Jooaty  &>p1ace<irhose  sanctity 'had 
'cawsdit  feeml  jknwpean  seal  .  The  frto<khip -of  Btoat  of « the  Arakfend 
'  •  Xfezidi  chiefs  had  also  been, won/ over  and  secured  byi a  ranee  cf  acts  saost 
JwnourabkttaeJl  parties,  and  thus  the  ^nyslcrwufr  sites  of  fihaik  Aih>  the 
(■coW  dens  of  Sinjar,  arid  tbe  Jka  arid-  bea*i*^«Te<jtten4cki  tegutns  of 
ufce  &habor,  were  alike  hud  open  to  shut, a^ventattufl  .and.  successful 


LMr.  Layard  was  anaompankd ->on.<tl*©  'fBeoond  Exneditaia^tby  a 
•goodly  \party^iacrodibg?  Dk  (Sand  with v  Mn.  iGooperyiwnNaatis^  MnJ  H. 
iBassaav Kawai  ¥nsas;  a  YcneiV*  pmcheiv  Muhatmnad/Afe*  a  Kawnss, 
Abdn^-MawaV/aJi Catholic  -Syrian,  and  .SajUa>  ,e*vr  Aa^neoian.     The 

laaadyJpart  of  <Jhe  journey  «to  JBntrum  ffansetenta>>m>  Aatuaas  lof  aidveity. 

*  i  Beyond  thiiTta*pajtyu^  of 

Wato^fiifa^aqad^dissja^  by 

JHsnnis,  nr.' fthajaats^t  thonoe /ttaeaii^  therfi^^  Kara  Gul 

*{'     *VL.'\t     iiV'-tiiW      i-ififii      ,ilt    'i A    Fiiiin.     nv. .;...[     ni    !»»■■;(    m>.  »1   ...  ..f/i..     ..... 

*  ffzetUs,  or»Tas  they  were  nrfterwards  named  by  ifae  MuhaannaaanSj  Tezidis 
;(fiasrlassania  «  Journal  ofc  Roy.  Geegv,  Sooiety,"  voJf  x*,  p.  »$)«  . 
„  t  Xaosl^^Mb.SeaiDaard^sostta^ 
orKhanns.  ,  i    ■ 
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•  It,  as  Mi\  Layard  avers,  the  word  means  a  little  sheep,  it  should  be  Kuyuojuc, 
not  Koonunjik. 
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with  Zakbu ;  the  spot  •  when*  toe  craggy  mounta&s*  of  the  Oarduahiaw 
hang  over  the  river,  with  Phfeniea;  and  i;hfc  Getotrites  with*  the  Bubta* 
Char.  Arrived  here;  he  says: lM  It  was  impeesible  toreros*  the  mtrtr 
this  spot  (near  TBlah)  m  theraoe  of  the  enemy.  -  At  length  a  ford  was 
discovered  higher  up.  This1  must  have  been  at  «  short  cBsttfne*  front 
Tillah,  as  the  -river,  narrowed  betjweeri  reeky  banks;  is  ao'losger  fordabfe 
higher  up."  This  is  a  mistake.  '  It  is  fordable  higher  upi  The  Teleboas 
he  believes  to  be  tfce-river  of  BUtis,  to  which  *k?  must  be  'objected  that  the 
Greek  historian  says  that  bere*e*  they*  reached  that  river  they  had  ad- 
vanced abote  the  head  of  the-tfigrk,  and  that  it  is  described  as  flowbg- 
through  a  plain ;  and,  tt  is  added,  they  travelled  thence,  aW  fifteen  vara** 
sangs  over  a  plain.  The  country  was  called  Western-  Armenia*  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  Greek  historian  correspond  best'  wkh  what  k  still 
considered  as  Armenia.  The- great  point*  ra  favour  of  sneh  an  idecfusfea*- 
tion  is,  that  the  Greeks*  made  si*  marches  thence  to' the  Euphrates;  and 
if  we  identified  the  Teleboas  with  the  Bitlis  Chai  there  would  b*  no  neces- 
sity to  carry  the  Greeks  up  the1  Murad  Chai,  except* their  owtf  statement 
that  its  sources  were1  not  Sir  off  where  they  forded  fo  Beyond  this,  Ms*. 
Layard  fairly  gives1  up  all1  explanation  ef  the  Katabasis  as  a  hopeless  task 
"  I  am  on  the  Whole,  he  says, "  inclined  to  believe  that  either  the  Greeks 
took  a  very  tortuous,  coi^fe  'af^r^  leavliig  theEnphTates,  making  dairy 
but  little  actual  progress  towards  the  great  end  of  their  arduous  journey* 
the  sea  coast,  or  that' there  is'  a  considerable  error  in*  the  ansesmt  ef 
parasangs  glven'bjr  Xenophon-.^  Mr.  Layard  was  not -aware  thai*  Pro- 
fessor Maiden  had  set  this  point,  which 'has  mtfcerto  baffled  the  most  amicus 
inquiry,  at  rest,  by  showing  that  the  real  (meaning  of  Xenopho»  (Anek., 
iv.,  6,  4)  isr  4t  After  thfe  they  marched  seven  days'  marches,  at  the  rate 
of  'five  parasangs  a  dayi  aloTtg  the  river  Fhasis,"  arid  not,  as  has  been 
hitherto  read,  to  the  river  Phfesi*.  (Cldssi&al  Museum,  No.  ViL,n*  3eV)f 
This  reduces  the  number  of  marches1  between  die  Euphrates  and  the 
Phasis  to  seven.'1  *  '     ••'  •  ••"',-' 

All  that  is  new;  then,  in  this4  long  commentary  on  the*  Katabasis,  is 
which  Mr.  Layard  makes  no  reference  whatsoever'  to  Itennell,  Kinneir7 
D'Anrille,  Hampton,  or  any  other  labourer  "iir  the  same  field,  eeceept 
where  he  differs  with  Aftwworth'as  to  the*ite  of  the  ford  on  *he  Za%,  is' 
the  determination  of  the  site  of  the  said  fordfc  the  identification  of  the 
villages  beyond  Nineveh  with  Batnai,  instead  of  Tel  Kaif ;  the  cross  of 
the  Centrites  near  Til,  instead  of  higher  up  (which  we  cannot  admit))  • 
the  identification  of  the  Teleboas  with  the  river  of  B&K*  (very  donbtftiljff 
and  the  pass'  of  the  Murad  Su,  at  KaraguT  (also  not  satisfactorily 
proved).  '"  ' 

Mr.  Ross,  Who  had 
1 847  to  continue  the  en 
Rassam  had  been  direct 

a  small  number  of  mc  \ 

prevent  interference  o 
operations.  Mr.  Lays 
tinning  the  excavation 
Trustees  of  the  British 
interrupted-  fbr  a  mou 

Yezidis,  and  after  that  ' 

sacred  book  of  Shaikh 
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BflfHsjttfandrhy  Mr.  Badger,  show*  how  fond  the  Orientals  are  of  placing  , 
themseW&s  under  the  banner  of  some  particular  prophet  or  claimant  to 
hoKneas,  and  how  much  the  language  06  those  holy;  men  Tesembles  one 
another. ,  Mr.  [Layapd  visited  at  the  same  time,, as  also 'subsequently,  the 
rock  gculptuvea  of  B&vian*  first  visited  by  the  late  M.  Rouet,  French 
consul  at  Mosul,  and  among  the  most  important  that  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  Assyria.  In  these  sculptures  of  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  we 
ha**  seated  symbols,  not  similar,  bat  decidedly  analogous  to  the  Malik 
Tails  of  the  Yesidis,  They  also  occur  in  a  picturesque  ravine,  apparently 
like  Shaikh  Adi,  which  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  devoted  to  religious 
ceraraoniea.  Mr.  Bell,  the  young  artist,  was  drowned  near  where  two 
enormous  fragment*  of  rook- have  fallen  into  the  waters  of  the  Gumal  So, 
oner  of  the  1  principal  feeders  of  the  Ghazir,  or  Bumadus,  and  in  whose 
name  <majr  be,  traced  a  reminisoenea  of  Gaugaftiela,  celebrated  for  &at 
great  victory  which  gav-e^  to  the  Macedonian  conqueror  the  dominion  of 
the  Eastern  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  archaeological  researches 
carried  on  for  some  months  at  Kuyunjik,  Jerraiyah,  Baashaikah,  Ninv» 
rud,'  and  others  of  these  wondrous  storehouses  of  Assyrian,  history  and 
art.    Interesting  as  these  BeLw>ni-kind  of  labours  are,  still  it  is  in  thet 
generai  results— in  the  l^it  which  they  cumulatively  bring  upon  the 
history,  ,and  the  manners  $nd  pustoms  of  the  Assyrians  of  oldr-that  their    < 
great  importance  lies.     Among  the  discoveries,  however,  that  crowned 
the  labours  of  the  excavators  may  be  mentioned  sculptures  representing 
how  the  great  stones,  and  wtngfed  hulls  ware  moved ;  of  the  grand  *  en- 
trant*, to  the:  palace  iof  Kuyunjik,;  known  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Hinoks  and  Colonel  BnwUnson  to  have  been  the  heme  of  Sennacherib  ; 
of  the. royal  throne;  of  day  seals,  and  signets  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  , 
kings,  including  a  royal  cylinder  of  Sennacherib  ;  •  of  numerous  bas-reliefs ;  . . 
arches  and  vaulted  drains;  and  of  innumerable  objects  in  metal,  copper  i 
caldrons,  bells,  rings,  tripods,  bowls,  cups,  and  dishes,  arms  and  armour ;   , 
ivory  relics,  bronze  .cubes  inlaid  with  gold  and  other  objects  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  antiquary  and  the  'historian. 

The  presence  of  the  gharaar  Arabs  at  the  great  mount  of  Kalah  Shar> 
kat,  imperfectly  examined  during  his  former  residence  in  Assyria,  pre- 
vented Mr..  bayard  revisiting  that  most  interesting  spot ;  so  be  repaired 
instead  to  the  mounds  south  of  the  Great  Zah,  and  to  the  east  of  the: 
Tigris,  and  which  a  party,  of  Arabs  had  been  engaged  to  excavate.  The 
lofty  mound  of  Kasba^  at  the  junction,  of  the  Zab  and  Tigris,  was  found 
to  be  an,  artificial  platform  of  earth,  and  unbaked  bricks,  resting  upon 
limestone  rock.  Upon  this  summit  were  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  fort. 
Captain  Lynch  ascended  the  Tigris  f  up  to  this  point    The 

great  plain  of  Shumamuk  beyond  wa  the  Tai  Arabs,  unfor- 

tunately divided  among  themselves,  who  descend  annually 

from  the  mountains  to  pasture  their  low  and  fertile  plains. 

The,  Sbamar  Arabs,  had  recently  cro  is  and  made  a  ghazzia 

among  the  herds  and  horses,  and  tl  much  cast  down  and 

vexed  hy  these  recent  misfortunes.  however,  by  the  dread 

of  Shamars,  Mr.  Layard,  now  joined  id  and  Mr.  H.  Rassam, 

proceeded  to  the  ruins  of  Makhai  the  deserted  district 

between,  the  Karajuhnk  range  and  thi  The  principal  mound* 
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was  found  to  be  of  considerable  height,  ending  in  a  cone.  I  was  appa- 
rently the  remains  of  a  platform  built  of  earth  a^d  suq-dried  bricks,  origi- 
nally divided  into  several  distinct  stages,  or  terraces.  It  ftanffe.  in  the 
centre  of  a  quadrangle  of  lower,  mounds,  about  k4&0  l*ce9  square.     Mr. 
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' 1  Beytod  this,  ihgr  Wm^-fo  ®in5ak/fb¥  a  longtime  one  of  the  least  ac- 
'tJea^ledisti&ttf  of  Mesopotamia.  Mri  UlyaM  fbtirid  116  toces  of  re- 
intftts'ttttUrfoptb  Mbhatttoidtiti  t&flei,  nlthough'  tlierfr  Was  otice^  Roman 
fcbtoiiy  berte— i4t/f <?/^  ^^mtfcf  i^Z^«tA  SW^«*tt^whitth  played  an  iin- 
'^rtant  tttat'in  th©  #aW  of  thfeiRfimttW  aatf  Partbian&t  Mr*  Layard 
-jtt6Miedi  %ne  -'Iiilis'/iriai.'ldil1  lEMigltih-  'IriMidtf  '"tflf  'viiltf  a«ioUi6  of  the  Ttebelliofcs 
Yeaflift,  Jtod'eideavodt11  to  bring  thetA  to  a  dense'  of  bettor  things 
^J-H  labour  in  whteh  Jh&  ^as  «minent*y  sxtecett&A.  ]  Such  a  inan,  who 


*  Alas,  poiiMbllow!  lie  Wsinc* Wq  k&ied io  a  *ot«r  Wfth  the  - 
">  t  M*'*tol»*  «^nbe«,  koW(^€r,>hM  be  coiwiders  to  be  a  Roman  relic  a*  this 
place.    See  "  Journ.  of  Roy.  Geo.  Society,"  roL  ix.,  p.  415. 

April— vol.  xcvn.  ho.  cccijcxxvm.  2  o 
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rounded  by  equilateral  walls — would  lead  to  the  conjecture  thai  they 
fire-temples,  or  vast  altars,  destined  for  astral  worship.     It  will  be  i 
hereafter  that  the  well-known  ruin  of  die  Bin  Niinrud,  on  or  near  the 
aite  of  Ancient  Babylon,  is  very  nearly  the  same  shape*" 

Passing  Umal  Dhiban,  "  the  mother  of  flies,"  they  entered  an  undu- 
lating country,  with  beds  of  gypsum  cropping  out,  the  low  hiUs  of  Sinjacv 
well  wooded  with  ilex  and  dwarf  oak,  subsiding  to  the  west ;  bmoaciced 
at  a  brackish  spring,  Suttum  providing  a  bag  of  bustards  for  supper  with 
his  hawk,  and  then  passing  the  encampments  of  the  Hamud  iShaanar, 
who  had  just  plundered  a  Turkish  caravan,  they  arrived  at  the  Khabur, 
flowing  through  the  richest  pastures  and  meadows.  "Its  banks  were 
now  covered  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  its  windings  through  the 
green  plain  were  like  the  coils  of  a  mighty  serpent.  I  never  beheld  a 
more  lovely  scene.  An  uncontrollable  emotion  of  joy  seised  all  our  party 
when  they  saw  the  end  of  their  journey  before  them.  The  horsemen 
urged  their  horses  to  full  speed  ;  the  Jiburs,  dancing  in  a  circle,  raised 
their  coloured  kerchiefs  on  their  spears,  and  shouted  their  war-cry,  Hor- 
muzd  leading  the  chorus;  the  Tiyari  sang  their  mountain  songs,  and  fired 
their  muskets  into  the  air." 

Flocks  of  sheens  and  herds  of  camels  were  spread  over  the  meadowB 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  point  at  which  the  Khabur  had  been  struck  was  near  to  the 
mound  and  ruins  of  Arban,  where  the  river  had,  during  the  recent  floods, 
washed  away  the  earth,  and  brought  to  light  a  pair  of  winged  human- 
headed  bulls.  These  were  soon  brought  further  into  view,  and  found  so 
resemble  in  general  form  the  well-known  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh,  but 
differing  in  style  of  art,  with  countenances  of  a  peculiar  character;  and  it 
appeared,  from  an  inscription  above,  that  they  belonged  to  the  palace  of 
a  king,  whose  name  has  been  found  on  no  other  monument.  The  exca- 
vations were  carried  on  at  Arban  for  three  weeks,  and  a  host  of  monuments 
rewarded  the  labours  of  the  explorers.  Among  them  two  more  winged 
bulls,  a  colossal  lion,  like  that  discovered  by  the  Euphrates  surveying 
party  at  Saruj,  a  human  figure  in  relief,  jars,  vases,  funeral  urns,  bottles 
inscribed  with  Chinese  characters,  terra-cotta  relics,  and  numerous  en- 
graved Scaraboei  and  stones,  mostly  of  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian 
dynasty,  a  period  when  there  was  a  close  connexion  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  Arban,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  mentioned  by  the  Arab  geogra- 
phers as  a  flourishing  city ;  hence  other  cities  have  risen  upon  the  spot 
since  the  destruction  of  the  edifices  in  which  these  relics  stood.  Ptolemy 
notices  Acraba  and  Apphaddana  on  the  lower  Khabosas,  but  elsewhens 
Aphphadana,  as  it  is  also  spelt,  is  placed  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Khaboras  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  identify  the  site 
with  aught  known  to  the  Romans.  It  is  more  interesting  to  think  tint 
"  around  Arban  may  have  been  pitched  the  tents  of  the  sorrowing  Jews, 
as  those  of  the  Arabs  were  during  my  visit" 

While  on  the  Khabur,  our  travellers  experienced  one  of  those  fearful 
storms  of  the  desert  such  as  destroyed  the  Tigris  steamer.  It  was  the 
6th  of  April.  "  During  the  day  heavy  clouds  had  been  hanging  on  the 
horizon,  foreboding  one  of  those  furious  storms  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  occasionally  visit  the  desert.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  these  clouds  had 
gathered  into  one  vart  circle,  which  moved  slowly  round  like  an  enormous 
wheel,  presenting  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  awful  appearances  1 
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ever  saw.  From  its  aides  leaped,  without  ceasing,  forked  flames  of  light- 
ning ;  clouds  springing  up  from  all  sides  of  the  heavens,  were  dragged 
hurriedly  into  the  -vortex,  which  advanced  gradually  towards  us,  and 
threatened  soon  to  -break  over  ear  encampment  Fortunately,  however, 
we  only  felt  the  very  edge  of  the  storm — a  deluge  of  rain  and  of  hail  of 
the  sue  of  pigeon's  eggs !  The  great  rolling  cloud,  attracted  by  the 
SrajarhiU,  soon  passed  away,  leaving  in  undiminished  splendour  the 
setting  son. 

Beavers  were  formerly  in  large  numbers  on  the  Khabur,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  attached  to  the  musk-bag,  they  have  been  hunted 
almost  to  extermination  by  the  Arabs.  No  less  than  seven  were,  how- 
ever, killed  or  captured  upon  a  rise  of  the  waters  while  the  party  were 
there.  They  were  a  distinct  species,  probably  unknown  to  naturalists. 
fluUuin  lost  his  valuable  hawk,  by  an  incident  similar  to  one  recorded 
•hurt  month — the  onslaught  of  a  lute  or  eagle.  This  hawk  used  to  catch 
six  or  seven  bustards  daily.  Mr.  Layard  did  not  visit  the  junction  of  the 
Khabur  with  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish,  or  Abou  Psera,  as  he  calls 
it  (Mr.  £.  RasBam  is  responsible  for  the  Euphrates  expedition  recognising 
it  as  Abu  Sarai,  the  father,  or  place  of  palaces),  the  Jiburs  with  whom  he 
was,  being  engaged  in  a  ghazaia,  or  ghaaou,  as  the  Mesopotamia^  Arabs 
call  it,  against  the  Agaydah,  who  were  encamped  there.  These  Arabs 
are  never  at  peace,  and  the  title  of  haraymi,  or  thief,  is  one  of  honour  and 
distinction.  He  visited,  however,  several  other  mounds  of  ruin,  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  Shadadi,  Tel  Hamir,  Ladjmiyat,  and 
Shamshani.  There  were  also  several  ruined  bridges  on  the  river,  of  the 
time  of  the  Khahfs. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  party  left  the  central  Khabur,  for  the  upper 
portions  of  the  same  river.  The  banks  were  belted  with  poplars,  tama- 
risks, and  brushwood,  the  retreat  of  wild  boars,  frahcolins,  and  other 
game,  and  studded  with  artificial  mounds,  the  remains  of  ancient  settle- 
ments. One  of  the  largest  of  these  was  called  Mishnak,  beyond  that 
.was  Abu  Shaiah,  and  next  Taaban,  where  the  Turks  had  taken  up  a 
position  to  endeavour  to  control  the  Arabs  a  little.  On  this  occasion,  Mr. 
•  Layard  visited  the  cone  of  Kukab,  a  remarkable  object,  on  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia  from  every  side.  He  found  it  to  be  a  regular  cone  of  lava, 
scoria,  and  ashes,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  800  feet,  out  of  a  crater,  and 
reeembiing  precisely  the  cone  which  rises  in  the  craters  of  Vesuvius  and 
jfitna.  There  was  another  large  crater— a  deep  hollow,  surrounded  by 
basaltic  rocks— close  by.  In  a  rocky  ravine,  not  for  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  was  a  cave,  the  abode  of  innumerable  bats,  and  sometimes  of  lions, 
•within  which  is  a  lake  of  cool  fresh  water,  high  in  esteem  among  the 
Arabs. 

Seeing  two  rivers  unite  at  this  point,  one  the  river  of  Ras  al  Ain,  from 
the  west,  the  other  from  the  east,  or  north-east,  Mr.  Layard  has  con- 
tented himself  with  identifying  the  latter,  which  he  calls  Jerujer,  with 
the  Mygdonius,  or  Nisibin  river  ;  thus,  strangely  enough,  omitting  alto- 
gether horn  his  map  the  mam  tributary  to  the  Khabur,  the  Jahjakjah, 
which  oontans  twice  the  volume  of  water  of  the  Has  al  Ain  or  the 
Nisibin  rivers.  Yet  he  was  told  that  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Khabur 
wastntheKhasej  (Karajah  Tagh  ?)  to  the  west  of  Mardm.  Thus,  Mr. 
Layard's  map  leaves  the  well-watered  regions  between  Urfa  and  MarJin 
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without  a  river  or  a  rivulet!'  However,  th*  determination  of  Kukab-to 
be  a  recent  volcano,  mpre  than  'compensates  for  any  such  trifling  over- 
sight.  Unfortunately,  owing '  to  tfo' disturbed  state  of  the  i  country*,  he 
was  unable  to  Visit  Has* el  Aiu,  "known*  to  tfetofeafcients,  he  says,  under  the 

that  wmchmithB-notioes  of,  the 
y,  ftaUeasV  which  has  bee*,  ce*- 
lr''  AmmJarons.  calls  itiiesaba. 
xtrintoitmumj  o  Cellarias  iwrites, 
weW/turthcliRas  al  Ainr>rivBr, 
lah/^ftofty'pbtfform.  surraaftded 
ttgfJttedthat  heidid  not  visit 
ttel^oitiesi<  f  He.  also  heard:  of  a 
'setdptarired^cnes?  so  ahat  there 
feitttter'tbudarin  Mesopotamia, 
i  OfRkkkai  rt?er,< iand :i tbev  Eu- 

.>'    )(i   .(IT    "|jj     }o    <t.f     !     ,'     j.    C    -, 

topoiamlaonkka-  of  Khatnniyah 
irtWttrferinc>ft|rwitlr  a' peninsula 
kirabtawnl  •  ^hv  waters  cfr  the 
i  in  fish.  Aquatic .bhdsi  swarm 
asWidteinftWaseds  and  rank 
tkk  waters i*6itbe  lake<tmipty 
:W  Meanly  byathe  circmtousjline 
ad  Aski/oroOW  IMosuLn  Jar. 
«fe  *fc*  latter/  places.  At  the 
j'the  wame'of  the  founder  of 
1  he  sajf*>of  'the  excavations  at 
$d  ^throwing' any  light «pon  its 

lelfestbigt  discoveries  had.  been 
lotfg  theses  some  baa»relieas)  of 
igon,tbe  fisk^god;  a  chamber 
reft'Of theempire;  an  enormous 
f  gfert  historical  and  geegra- 
aay  others.  • 
July  had  now  set  in,  and  most  of  the-  party  had  been  unable  to  resist 
the  heat     At  length,  on  the  11th  of  July,  Mr.»  Lavard,  "  in  the  middle 
of  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  and  half  delirious,"  took  himself  >  also  aS,  with 
H.  Rassam,  to  the  mountains;     At  Akra  they  joined  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Walpole  and  Dr.  Sand  with,  who  lay  there  prostrate  with  fever.     This 
gave  Mr.  Layard  time  to  examine  some  rock  sculptures  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Gunduk.     A  deep  valley  with  a  river  divided  the 
Akra  range  from  a  second  and  loftier  range.     This  latter  passed,  the 
travellers  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Zab,  here  tenanted  by  the 
Zibari  Kurds.     The  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  Zibari  extended  from 
Akra  to  the  Persian  frontier.     Beyond  the  Zab  they  found  the  country 
to  be  broken  into  a  number  of  parallel  ranges  of  wooded  hills,  divided  by 
narrow  ravines.     On  the  21st  of  July,  crossing  a  high  ridge,  they  entered 
the  district  of  Shirwan.     Most  of  tne  villages  of  this  district  had  small 
mud  forts,  with  either  four  or  six  towers— the  places  of  refuge  and 
defence  of  the  numerous  petty  chiefs  during  their  frequent  broils  and 
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return  hence  to  the  burning  plains  of  Assyria,  so  they  left  far  Europe; 
Mr.  Layard  and  Hormusd  Raseam  starting  alone  by  way  of  Vaatan, 
once  the  residence  of  the  royal  Armenian  family  of  Ardaruni  and 
Akhayansk,  and  visiting  on  the  way  the  iiUnded  church  and  convene*, 
die  home  of  the  ancient  and  once  powerful  Armenian  patriarch  of 
Akhtamar.  They  then  left  the  shores  of  Lake  Wan  by  a  ravine,  which 
contained  many  villages  and  several  ruined  castles.  Passing  a  range  of 
mountains,  clad  with  snow  at  this  the  hottest  period  of  the  yeas,  they 
came  to  a  deep  natural  cavern,  from  which  burst,  white  with  foam,  ana* 
struggling  through  a  bed  of  pink  flowers,  a  meet  abundant  springs  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  the  eastern  Tigris,  and  which  haa  long  existed 
from  report  on  our  maps,  but  has  never  before  been  visited.  This  waa 
in  the  district  of  Mukus,  ancient  Mogkb,  which  contains  sixty  villages, 
forty  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Armenians.  The  eastern  Tigris  is 
already  a  deep  stream  in  this  district,  fed  by  many  mountains  and  upland 
tributaries.  The  Shokh  or  Shattak  river  appears  to  be  the  most  cbatant 
of  these  sources  of  the  eastern  Tigris,  arising  from  the  mot  ef  the  lofty 
chain  of  Billi,  from  the  snow-clad  crest  of  which  Mr.  Layard  dearly  die* 
tinguished  the  Peak  of  Ararat,  145  miles  distant.  The  country  traversed 
on  this  occasion  between  Lake  Wan  and  the  Zab  is  indeed  through©** 
new  to  geographers,  and  was  hitherto  a  blank  on  our  maps.  The  im- 
mense blank  that  still  remains,  between  the  Buhtan  river,  the  Tigris? 
and  the  Upper  Zab,  is  very  puzzling,  and  sometimes  almost  leads  us  to 
believe  in  some  grave  geographical  error,  in  the  distance  in  longitude 
allowed  between  the  Tigris,  north  of  Jizirah  and  the  Upper  Zab. 

The  first  Nestorians  were  met  with  in  the  district  of  Mirwanan,  north 
of  the  Billi  range,  and  soon  afterwards  their  patriarch,  Simon  (Mar 
Shimun,  or  Shamoun,  as  Mr.  Layard  writes  it),  was  joined  as  Kochacnes, 
bewailing  alike  his  personal  sufferings  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  people. 
Worse  than  all,  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  American  mission- 
aries as  his  enemies.  From  hence  Mr.  Layard  proceeded  to  John—rile, 
which  he  states  to  be  5625  feet  above  the  sea,  whereas  the  Kurdistan 
expedition  found  Pagi,  close  by,  and  above  the  level  of  the  town,  to  he 
only  4880  feet.  Mr.  Layard,  unfortunately,  does  not  give  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiling-point,  nor  the  thermometric  correction.  Instead  of 
following  the  direct  road  by  Tiyari  to  Mosul,  Mr.  Layard  turned  to*  the 
north  to  pass  by  the  Diz  and  Jellu  Nestorian  districts  into  the  Tkhoma 
district,  which  he  had  visited  on  his  previous  journey.  This  was  a  good 
arrangement,  as  the  other  route  had  been  explored  by  the  Kurdistan  expe- 
dition, and  the  Jellu  district  presented  features  of  great  novelty.  The 
villages  of  Diz  were  found,  like  those  of  the  Nestorian  valleys  generally,  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  cultivated  terraces.  They  had  all  been 
laid  waste,  and  the  houses  burnt  by  the  Kurds.  The  snow-clad  Senna 
Durak,  a  spur  of  the  Tura  Jellu,  had  to  be  crossed  at  an  elevation  of 
1 1,000  feet  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Jelki  Nestorians.  The  descent  waa 
frightful,  and  not  unattended  with  danger.  The  valley  itself  was  miilsag: 
villages,  embowered  in  trees,  filled  every  nook  and  sheltered  plain.  Mr, 
Layard  enumerates  fifteen  Nestorian  and  one  Kurdish  village.  Badir  Khan 
Bay  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  into  this,  the  most  secluded  and 
mountainous  district  of  all  Kurdistan.  The  blackened  wails,  the  roofless 
house,  the  plundered  church,  and  the  neglected  vineyard,  whack  marked 
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m  ether  parts  of  the  mountains  the  once  flourishing  villages  of  the  Nes> 
torian  tribes,  did  not  disfigure  the  smiling  district  of  Jeliu.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, too,  still  maintained,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  appearance  of  their 
former  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  their, 
new  masters,  the  Turks.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Nestorians  thus  living 
in  wilder  recesses  of  the  mountains  even  than  the  Kurds  themselves  ;  nor 
do  they  appear  altogether  to  have  been  driven  there  by  persecution,  for 
tiie  church  of  the  Jeliu  tribe  is  esteemed  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  moun- 
tame ;  and  Layard  found  there  relies  brought  from  the  distant  empire  of 
Cathay,  by  those  early  missionaries  of  the  Chaldean  Church  who  bore 
the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  Tura 
Jeliu  rises  above  these  mountains  to  a  height,  according  to  Mr.  Layard, 
oi  certainly  not  less  than  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (the 
villages  were  estimated  at  10,000  feet).  On  its  precipitous  sides,  rising 
like  an  artificial  wall  of  rock,  the  snow  cannot  rest ;  but  around  it  are 
eternal  glaciers.  These  mountains  abound  in  bears,  leopards,  wolves, 
chamois  and  wild  goats,  and  sheep,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  three 
distinct  varieties.  We  suspect  all  these  heights  to  be  over-estimated  by 
some  1000  to  2000  feet.  A  steep  mountain,  wooded  with  oak,  and  a 
broad  and  rapid  torrent,  had  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  the  district  of 
Baz,  where  Mr.  Layard  found  himself  among  old  friends,  and  crossing 
hence  the  Zab  into  the  valley  of  Berwan,  they  made  a  short  journey  of  it 
by  the  pass  of  Amadiyah  to  Mosul. 

The  Turks  seem  in  some  respects  to  be  an  unimprovable  race.     The 
Sublime  Porte,  as*  it  pleases  to  call  itself,  according  to  Mr.  Layard,  so  far 
from  fulfilling  the  pledges  given  to  the  British  embassy,  after  the  Kurd 
massacre  of  the  Nestorians,  had  sent  officers  to  the  mountains,  who  had 
grievously  ill-treated  and  oppressed    the  Christian  inhabitants.      The 
taxes,  which  the  Porte  had  promised  to  remit  for  three  years,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  unfortunate  Nestorians  during  the 
massacre,  had  been  collected  all  together,  and  whole  districts  had  been 
plunged  into  want  and  misery..    Every  manner  of  cruelty  and  torture 
had  been  used  to  compel  the  suffering  Christians  to  yield  up  their  little 
property.     Even  their  pasture  and  arable  lands  had  been  taken  away 
from  them  and  given  to  their  Kurdish  tyrants.     "  The  Kurds,"  they  said 
themselves,  touchingly,  "  took  away  our  lives,  but  the  Turks  take  away 
wherewith  we  have  to  live."     At  Julamerik,  they  met  the  poor  Nestorians 
flying,  with  their  wives  and  children,  they  knew  not  whither,  from  the  op- 
pression of  their  Turkish  governors.     In  the  Diz  district  all  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  seised,  e 
Tkhoma,  the  Turks  had  destroyed 
the  Kurdish  invasion.     The  chief  h 
behind  his  back,  in  a  heap  of  barnin 
from  the  altar  and  beaten  before  h 
Layard,  "showed  me  the  marks  of 
fetters  round  their  limbs."     All  the 
mitted  by  officers  sent  by  the  Porte 
the  Sultan,  whom  they  pretended  tc 
Kurdish  chiefs.     What  a  people  to  s 
integrity  !     Mr.  Layard  is  luckily  oi 
he  is  too  mil  of  commiseration  for  tj 
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taineers  not  to  do  his  best  to  relieve  them,  howsoever  little,  from  these 
perbetual  persecutions. 

The  explorations  had  been  going  on  as  usual  at  Nineveh  during-  the 
absence  of  the  ezcavator-Sn-ehier,  and  numerous  important  discoveries  had 
been  made,  dmong  which  a  very  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing inarches  and  conquests,  -captures  of  cities,  the  pomp  of  the  kings,  and 
the  less  agreeable  torturing  of  victims.  The  cool  season,  coming  on,  Mr. 
Layard  started  'with  H.  Kassam  and  Mr_  Romaine  on  a  raft,  to  descend 
the  ^Tigris  ft 'Baghdad.  The  Arabs  being  in  possession  of  the  country 
aroutid  the  latter  eityy  Mr.  Layard  was  detained  >  there  some  -time. 
At  length,  On  the  6Hb  or  December,  he  was  'enabled  te  join. the  Faaba, 
who  was  engaged  near  MtfsSaiytb -in' endeavouring  to  block  up  theiHin- 
diyah  cabal,  by  which*  <*e  marshes  would  be  dntdjjand  the  zehelfioua 
tnBes  that  had  taken  i*efugojn  them. be; bought  ioi.obedience.  from 
hence  he  proceeded  to  fllllah,' where  W^comfattneed  exnawatieg  the.  dif- 
ferent? hlouikb  of  JBabylotf.  8*me  06  these  mounds  appear,.ara£artunately, 
to  have  beeri  converted,  in  subsequent  times^into  burial-places;  and  in 
others  numerous  trenches  and  tunnel*;  named  into4he  sides  at  different 
levels,  led  1o  no  «ther  thscovery  thawthat  ef  parts  of  two  figures  «f  >gods, 
and  bf  itumerOus  relies  of' a  doubtful  period;  such  a^  arrows  beads  1  in  bronae 
and  htm,  small  gks$botftel,  smd^vasesiOf  ea^enware^siinilarto  those  *>f 
whidh  alar^e  ^oliec*tk>rt  has  btfeit sent to^tbis) country  by  Mr.  Loftuafrom 
thertu^bfNMah^nAWurkev  «,  -?  *<   <»     «      >  0 

These  relics  appear)  'for  the 'mast  part, "to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Ale^acfder'  the"  Great,  aodataong'  them  ace  some  which  bear  .in- 
scriptions m  the  ancientChaldeen  langnage/and* which  bare  been  auooess- 
fully  deciphered  >by  Mr.  Thomas  ElhVef  the -British  Museum.  The 
subjects'  of  these  inscriptions  ere  emulate,  or  charms-  against  evil  spirits, 
dhreases^andf  every  kind  of  misfortune^  the  iCheldeans  nif  >oLLbeing;  as  is 
well  known,*  fam&u?  fbr  divination;  astrology t  and  witchcraft. .  These  in- 
scriptions unveil  kpiite  a  new  page  in  tb«i  history  of j  the  art  Mr.  Layard 
attributes  them"  to' the  descendants  *of  those1  Jews  whd  were  carried  cap- 
tive by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babykttyand  the  surrounding  'cities.  Particu- 
lar mention  is  made-  m  them  of  Batpaium,  whichiiLayard  says  was  atxme 
time  well  known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Scrag.  >  Sereg,  which  records  ihe 
name  of  the  grandfather  of  Abraham^  and  as  a  locality  ^  is  immediately 
connected  with  Haran,  'the  birthplace  of  ^the  Patriarch,  was,  however,  a 
name  probably  of  greater  antiquity  than  Batnaium,  ^oriiBatne  of  the 
Romans. 

Mr.  Layard  says  very  distinctly  (p.  665)  that  the  mound  which  is  de- 
signated the  Kasr,  or  palace,  by  Mr.  Rich,  from  whom  Heeren  and  most 
other  commentators  have  derived  their  main  facts  regarding  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Mujelibe,  or  Mujaliba,  "  the  overturned ;" 
and  that  the  mound,  called  by  Mr.  Rich  Mujaleba,  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
.  *'  Babel.'*  This  is  precisely  what  is  said  in  the  "  Researches  in  Assyria, 
&c.,"  p.  169 ;  a  work  in  which  the  Birs  Nimrud  was  also  first  identified 
with  Borsippa  ;  and  which  change  of  names  was  erroneously  objected  to 
by  Mr.  Fraser  in  his  excellent  little  work  "  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia," 
where  he  says  (p.  144), "  Had  he  (Mr.  W.  F.  Ains worth)  inquired  minutely, 
he  would  scarcely  have  found  grounds  on  which  to  rest  his  new  nomencla- 
ture."    The  fact  is,  that  the  only  really  correct  admeasurement,  as  far  as 
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the  nature  of  the  crumbling  irregular  mounds  would  admit  of  such,  and 
minute  and  accurate  survey  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  is  contained  in  the 
said  "  Researches.9'.  >  Mr.  Layard  does  not  attempt  any  admeasurements, 
bat  he  adds,  that  the  theory  first  put  forward  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  that 
the  ruins  around  Hillah  danot  mark  the  site  of  the  first  Babylon,  which 
must  be  sought*  for  further,  to  the  south,  as  far  even  as  Niffah,  has,  he 
presumes,  been  abandoned)  *m 

Mr.  Layard  having  sent  ial  special  t  messenger  .to  Agab  Shaikh,  of  the 
Afaij,  tO'iirfbfmithatehief  that  he  was  about  to  enter  his  territories,  the 
latter  seat  two  i  horsemen  toecandttot  him  into  regions  where,  he  says,  as 
yet 'only  one  or  twoitravellem  have  passed  remains  of  ancient  civilisation 
when  joun»ymg|  througkshe  Jiiiiah--.a  not  very  courteous  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  adventisiousj  journey  made  into  these  countries  by  his  old 
friend^  Mr.  Ross  and  by  Mr.  Frasety.  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  first  to 
describe  the  vastrruias  ab  Sunkhara*  Yukh%  Tel  Aide,  Guttuhah,  Isku- 
rryab,  ZibHyah,  ami  others^  Niffah,  being  in  the  same  district,  must 
hnvej  been*  ainong  these, -although. not  n^^  It  is  de- 

scribed j  by  Mr.  Layard  as  baring  aoeee  attbe  north*east  corner  similar 
to  those  efiNmirud  and  Kalah  fiharkati,  but  in  having  also,  on  ijs  broken 
outline  and  divisiotninso  seweral  distinct  parts,  more  the  appearance  of  the 
remains  of  different  beUdtngs,  than  of  one,  regular  platform  surrounded 
br  walls*  I  hi  thia  respect  resemjWing  the  Mujal&ah.  and  Amram  of 
Babylon.  Besides  the  coffins  or  sarcophagi  of  glased,  earthenware  and 
vases  with  human  remains  found  by  Mr. (Roes,  Mr.  Layard,  whp  carried 
on  regular  excavations,  discovered  i/eOnjuiing  bowls  with  Hebrew  charac- 
tera>  andotheiv fragments  of  jmore.ier  less  interest,  According  to  Mr. 
Lioftus,  the  great; mound  of  Wuzka  is  also  built  .almost  entirely  of  coffins, 
piled  one  upon;  another.  Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  thinks  that  this  latter 
was  the  great  >burial*plaee.  of  the  old  Assymn  kings  visited  by  Alexander, 
identifies  Nifiahwhh  the»;Telani  of  $tephanua  of  Byaantium,  as  he  reads 
themame  of  Tel  Anu  on  the  krkks*  The  identification  of  the  same*  site 
with  olden  Baby  Ion,/  would  have  necessitated  a  still  larger  deposit  of  allu- 
vium between;  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge  and  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  than  that. demanded, by  the  (position  of  the  ruins  around.  Hillah  ; 
but  even  that  amoeiuVb  so.great  aa  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  diluvium 
of  Babylonia  isnart  and  portion  of  the  alluvial  tracts  of  the.  same  plain,  aa 
advocated  in  the  f4  Researches  in  Assyria;"  and  there  is,  further,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  Chaldean  mounds  are  of  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  antiquity  as  those  of  Babylonia.  Tel  Anu,  for  example, 
was,  according  to  Stephanua  {not  a  perfectly  satisfactory  authority),  the 
residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings  before  the  building  of  Nineveh. 

The  dampness  of  the  soil  in  the  Chaldean  marshes,  and  the  unwhole- 
some air,  brought  on  severe  illness;  and  this,  added  to  disturbances  among 
the  Arabs,  whom  our  author  designates  almost  in  the  same  breath  "  wild 
beings,  little  better  than  mere  beasts,"  "  ferocious  and  hideous,"  and 
yet  not  insensible  to  justice  and  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude — in  fact,  as  ex- 
ceedingly ill-treated  by  those  who  first  navigated  the  river — obliged  Mr. 
Layard  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  last-mentioned  city  in  the  best  way 
he  could.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  our  author  describes  lions — so  seldom 
met  with  by  the  officers  of  the  Euphrates  expedition,  who  used  to  shoot 
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boat  and  rrsncotiu,  alike  in  the  jungles  of  Chnlaea,  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Karun — as  quite  common  on  these  plains.  During  the  excavations  at 
Nifrah,  fresh  traces  of  their  footsteps  were  seen  almost  daily  among*  the 
rains.  Although  die  maneless  lion  abounds  chiefly  in  Babylonia,  he  also 
informs  us  that  he  met  with  lions  in  the  Karun  with  long  black  mtnw. 
The  Arabs  designate  the  former  as  Mussulmans,  and  the  latter  as  Kaffirs, 
or  infidels.  By  a  proper  remonstrance,  and  at  the  same  time  pxonouncmg 
the  profession  of  faith,  a  true  believer  may  induce  the  one  to  spare  his 
fifo,  but  the  unbelieving  lion  is  inexorable. 

Although  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  was  in  a  state  of  revels,  Arses 
fighting  against  one  another,  and  all  uniting  to  war  against  their 
Turkish  oppressors,  Mr.  Layard  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Sahiman,  one  of  the  Shamar  Shaikhs,  and  resolved  to  return  to  Mosul 
by  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  His  departure,  however,  was  marked 
by  an  act  of  black  treachery  oa  the  part  of  the  Turks.  The  route  taken, 
although  not  often  travelled,  has  been  so  far  described  by  Lynch,  Ross, 
and  others,  as  not  to  require  repetition ;  and  at  Kalah  Sharks*  our  author 
joined  his  own  workmen.  A  singular  incident,  marking  the  high  sense 
of  honour  of  on  Arab  Shaikh,  occurred  during  the  journey.  One  night 
two  of  Layard's  horses  were  stolen.  Sahiman  followed  the  thieves  to 
Anah  on  the  Euphrates,  and  ultimately  recovering  them,  brought  them 
back  to  Mosul ;  nor  would  he  accept  any  reward. 

Further  interesting'  discoveries  mads  by  the  excavators  awaited  Mr. 
Layard  on  his  return  to  Mosul,  which  place  he  finally  left  on  the  28th 
of  April ;  and  he  devotes  a  cursory  chapter  to  discussing  how  for  these 
various  discoveries  tend  to  increase  our  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Assyria,  and  to  illustrate  the  religion,  the  arts,  and  die  manners  of  her 
inhabitants — a  subject  beyond  our  reach  at  the  present  moment.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  regret  to  find  a  sneer  at  a  gentleman  as  well 
known  for  his  amiable  and  medsst  character  as  for  hn  seal  in  Oriental 
archaeology,  and  who  had  been  led  by  am  error,  which  was  discovered 
almost  as  soon  as  committed,  to  inentde  die  Jibal  Maklub  among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh.  Mr.  Layard  has  adopted  the  mode  of  describing 
the  sculptures,  advocated  in  the  very  work  he  condemns ;  and  he  has 
appropriated  Tartan,  chief  of  tribute,  in  the  house  of  Sennacherib,  sad 
Ins  insignia,  without  acknowledging  that  the  recognition  was  first  made 
by  the  before-mentioned  archaeologist,  whose  labours  he  affects  to  dis- 
regard. We  would  not  have  said  thus  much,  except  in  due  exercise, 
of  the  law  of  Thar,  the  prerogative  of  critics  as  well  as  of  Arabs :  a 
little  harmless  ink-feud  in  the  one  case— a  less  harmless  bleed  feud  in  the 
other. 
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HOW  MR.  HIPGRAVE  WANTED  TO  BETTER  HIMSELF. 

"  This  is  a  hodious  life !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Benjamin  Hipgrave,  butler 
to  the  Dean  of  Dronesford,  as  he  was  polishing  a  gravy-spoon  in  his 
pantry  one  morning—"  ahodious  life;. not  at  all  fit  for  a  man  of  my- 
Jigger  and  wiskers  !" 

Mr.  Hipgraye  sighed  and  set  down  the  spoon. 

"  It  may  soot  the  clergy,"  he  went  on,  "  to  berry  theirselves  in  dull 
cathadrial  towns— which  they're  well  paid  for  doing  of  it — but  it  don't  at 
all  answer  my  book.  The  Very  Rev'rent's  wages  is  fairish,  and  paid 
regular — 111  say  that— and  his  port*— when  a  feller  can  get  a  glass-— is 
ondauiable ;  but  he  keeps  the  key  of  the  inner  cellar  bis-self  and  can  find 
his  way  to  the  bins  blindfold — and,  what's  more,  knows  to  a  bottle  how 
much  there  is  in  'em.  If  I  was  a  dignit  ry  of  the  Church,  1  should  scorn 
to  be  of  such  a  prying  nater.  Then,  what  a  cheek  it  is  upon  a  chap's 
sperrits  to  hare  to  be  so  soUem  upon  all  occasions.  I  feel  sometimes  as 
if  I  was-aeterly  turned  into  lead,  like  one  of  the  clock-weights*  always  a 
sinking.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  is  dredfle  heavy ;  '  oonvaeation'  is  the 
only  thing  that  goes  down  now — except  their  dinners  and  silver  lunoh- 
ings  which  its  more  than  two  pair  of  hands  can  do  to  clean  the  fawks 
and  spoons  after  'era,  and  I've  only  a  page  to  help  me.  They're  all  for 
reviving  of  old  practices,  bat  there's  one  they  forget,  and  that's  giving 
vntls.  *  Much  ohleeged  to  you,  Mr.  Ipgrave,  for  my  great  coat,'  says 
one  ;  '  111  thank  you  to  be  so  good  as  fasten  my  goloshes,  Mr.  Ipgrave,' 
says  another;  4  Is  it  a  fine  night,  Ipgrave  ?'  asks  a  third,  quite  kind  and 
femihar,  and  feeling  in  his  weskit  pocket ;  and  when  I  open  the  door  to 
see,  they  all  scurry  out— the  mean  fellers— without  so  much  as  looking 
round  at  me." 

Mr.  Hipgrave  ceased  for  a  moment  the  reeks!  of  his  grievances,  and 
resumed  the  occupation  which  his  soliloquy  had  interrupted.  He  held 
the  spoon  up  before  his  nice  and  looked  hard  at  it,  turned  it  sideways 
and  did  the  same- 
.  "  It's  of  no  use,"  he  said;  "  I'm  always  a  seeing  of  myself  as  I  ain't 
Spoons  must  have  bean  invented  o'  purpose  to  distort  the  festers!  If  I 
didn't  reely  know  what  I  was  like,  them  spoons  would  aggravate  a  feller 
into  sooieide.  People  say  the  cuss  of  a  man's  life  is  shaving.  I  can't 
say  I  think  so.  On  the  contrairy,  I  find  shaving  pleasant,  for  then  one 
can  have  a  good  look  at  oneself  without  being  beholden  to  anybody." 

As  Mr.  Hipgrave  seems  to  set  some  value  on  his  personal  appearance, 
lei  us  describe  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  four  or  five-and-ferty  years  of  age,  standing 
sosne  five  feet  nine  inches  in  his  punms,  broad  shouldered,  portly,  and 
otherwise  massive  in  his  figure:  his  head  was  round  and  solid,  the 
sinciput  bald  and  shining,  his  nose  humbly,  his  eyes  small,  and  of  so 
light  a  grey  as  to  be  nearly  colourless;  his  face  head,  and  that  Weadih 
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increased  by  an  ample  pair  of  whiskers,  in  which  there  lurked  a  suspicious 
tinge  of  red  $  a  wide  mouth,  that  displayed  a  set  of  butter- teeth  like  a 
hippopotaimur,  and  a  substantial  double  chin,  beneath  which  his  white 
neokdoth  was  always  collapsing,  completed  the  list  of  Mr.  Hipgrave's 
attractions^  i         .    '  i  »  •  *     "        '  r  > 

PuEBuing  the  train  of  thought  whieb  his  last  observations  had  awakened, 
the  Narcissus  of  ahetpanbryr continued t .' 1  .      tn    .•  •■?  j  n  -r-f  *  .        vu  , 

"There- s jthafc young  wooaiaaV  tooV  Soosahv  Sweetings  that's  to.  be 
done  abaasiher^  i rK;I?ttay  bereishell  b* expecting  me  to/tnasvy^her,  as 
ifancTs  Worth  was*  W tte  weighed  and BifWdjhk^lilbfdiiiV) a*  the  lugging*, 
to  see  how  nnsch^gnldl  then*  ia  i*Wfen*n>lSut  theWb£tBto  *bjeetioa?>fc 
tbatiiquacfter};  fiHt  imdt  foremost  tire^Y^iyoiB^ 
married  amen  aafcqtlerft^an^riw'tfcei  ndttuplaDcJ  Pn»iawt>itoi6h  niisDoaaA 
to. it  myself*    jSoosaiik^NinTeiMi^^tlww  she's 

took  with  me,  that's  clear  enough ;  but  then  she's  got  nocanbaaya  >3fihatlsr 
a  milliner's  bisness  in  a  cathedrial  town?  Absalootly  nothink !  Who's 
she  to  make  for?  The  ladies  here  jj  too  proud  to  wear  anything  that 
doesn't  come  from  London ;  even  the  miner  cannonses'  wives  gets  their 
dressex>jdDwnvkj[  the  radK.^^Bo^sj^dirfieDdti'feaiB^ifa  .nMw/te'a 
yours,  but  my  'and  must  be  another's.  You  must  bannish  my  himmidge 
fftw#yotir  huazdmvaad^  must}1  better ^mtsel^'eisewlietea^-^^shal  give 
the  ¥^'Itetfre*it>waito^  jfSid*- 

*  Mii-^HipfJaWir  ne*^eo*side»atooflc4as  ^4£i*^'*dtttieI>widek>w«M 
nnost  dw*rableJfo*> hktt>w4ol)ow.i '  He  h*i  eMvoA  av  jrifou  jMrtal  i&4Mln%? 
whettimett  of<bfe^jtoeityafogia'j|&  faarketiis' 

the^one'wWebtoflfess  ^^beSt>^i^fo^^M^mtk^t.( >  lie  VaS'tircfttafr 
wiiatPb*<^ed'><e«tfrttao^  *ayfcye«jfae&^  tbttt^kra^sWetmte^ 
autfcotitJr^whTckih^  fa3famstom&  tb  Wiitoid  in^ff^feteus^tttaJtMgai1 
Tb^re  w«  11^^^^'^  Kim-hi  tttndl4in^  ^>D¥otij*&tt*,  A«d^soI«e 
b^cW  *^^*©tuVii^  a 

couple  <rf  yeaw  b^fot^  wbettyf  k  Jeo^side¥albfa^^ih©^i«sj^uraty  *f 
ttte  partk^"  he  ^s^te4>tb<ttfe&a^la^^  fori  Bipgtffete' 

was*  of  a  t^th^rjffus^^fetompbmrhefit,' bat  tl^tr^Hty  iwaetn^witSJSfi 
bailed  by &^dusu*s4 ^aadf tmjsj khotigh b^woWdfato  *ia#ei«rm^«4l 
to  flirt  wi&  ithe  Jfalr  toffl^ 

tH^lyrfa^otHsr'WaVv  'Y"M^'<i   ;  '        kui   ,n  x  u'i'>/a;  ihib   fi  nilin   rf  ll 

-  £ie  hatf  4b*«ev*faliTOc4itto^ 
that  lawd*ofrp*o**sWai.a*i&*w 
He>  4v9tslti*yga^ii*1&ft««^ 

wh^  wondered  tHait^agi^k^lbtifetow^keJttai^  fctktfdaft  fa»<cttht*8*  «oa 
8tayWhei^eiw8*£aria>iio^  tortetfifew 

with  ^>Sooeati,^iwheiitiw  timer  Am*  his  ^pttrtw^'feft^e^  *tifaaiedifcto< 
the**oW«y  letdssy  owhfcoh:  he  jMste^wlastoay  W  th^tailWay^statioiit  *i 

-  ^Bj  <JiipgraW  isxueoneeiued  'ito^mlb^aifissjQw^i^yJthat  xeaddoa 
whibh  i^utawt^savthareiaitei^d  tim^lpstwitaMfe  tftiadly  opedtarigiit 
h***  scattered  dowers  uponJ&  ^grtw^jktis^^ttawsjl^'aiid  5W1 
Soosa*  K^ew  W    ti<ito«^i«iiBf*ointtttJ|^ 

troald,  and  £i  HipgnaW#  r*w4er  hasrtt*doo«U^1  tha^eaJte^pon  hib  *o^**V 
farewell  B.  Hipgrave  twists'  you wiU<  uetotaka'  on  a&thiv letterrwhsehlfr 
itf  kmuVimeant  Soosan,  atitrftad  an  Other  to  adore  as  you  have  adotfed 
me,  arid  subscribes  himself  ^our  well- wisher,  B.  H.* 
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Miss  Susan  Sweeting  was  not  so  far  gone  in  love  as  the  vanity  and 
conceit  of  Mr*  Hipgrave  had  led  him  to  imagine. 

^*  Take  otf  about  him,  indeed/'  she  said,  as  she  jerked  the  letter  into 
her  shred-basket,  "there's  quite  as  (good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  was 
caught  It  was  rather  hasty  of  me  to  quarrel  with  Tom  Trundle  the 
first  afternoon  I  walked  with  Hipgrave  in  the  cloisters.  I  shouldn't  have 
done  it  if  I  hadn't  thought  old  Hip  waa  a  marrying  mam  ;  but  I  can  get 
him<haok  again  any  time,  I  know,  though  he  did  go  away  in  a  pet.  Scat- 
ter grotir.  pathway  wnthpffowsrspMr.  fftpgtavc  I  »  iBtfambles  is  mnehrmore 
likeij^endsoryou^Uifindif^eWwe^neet  again^  •  Adore  you!  I  should 
like  to  sees  osyselft  adoring  anything  half  so  fat  or  half  to  ugly  F<      ■■  e  < 

Miss  1  Sweeting  made  a  few  false  stitches,  and  pricked  her  fingers  more 
than  once. thatr eimingr  but-  an  1  the  following' 'morning  her  countenance 
wore  its  accustomed  serenity,  aad  -Mru  Hmgnure  and  hi  tetter  had  passed 
into- utter  oblivion.  r     •<     \.  >   ■*.  1  •»•!  I  ;•*       1        >  •*   **  ■  *  •    ' 

i'  ■•     i     )  »  *,    I       'fi'     1  .         .1  /':t   '  .!*         ,    *»*  *     *i     ■  1       -  "'       T    ■-     '-.'T 

•J     *    '  f    ')  >1     '  I     )*fi     O  »t  JJ"    *»!'  ">   1     .     *l      I  S^O     -i     j      I       *     » 

#.'•  -i,  •  ■    r )  ,"i(        »    ,*.r»  i'      '  t    '  -        i  .i'»r  .r  )J   n    i'i  -i    1.  "  *    t.M 

HOW  MB.  HOGBtUnT  "HBSBD  OTWMETrflNG'TO  HIS  ADVlAITlUaBi" 

1      "-         /    r  1  ' »    i„       1-  r   r     o '  .     1.  <    in  '  •      -    •  i  !     <      ■        .     I        -f 

In  ♦he.nfcigbbourfwxjd.ofiGro^v^aorTsquaret  there. is ,<a  narrow  stsest, 
which  can  scarcely  becattedejthoTQiagh£^..thedgb  *ebteles/ean  eitferat 
one  end<and  find  an  *x&  at  ike  other*  ,1 J^  it  w  chiefly  used  by  coachaseu 
for, their  masters'  private  oAlriag^, and  by  foundresses  foo'jtheir>own 
carts*  and  ia,  bdft#4i*we  of  ^mawa  than  e,  street,  eave^rhen  the  pave- 
mentis  "w"i»  O;sJMistDB^i«ad.0^^  it  a&hort  out,    As 

a  matter  of.  course 4be»3  is  a  public-bouse  afc  otwi  corner,  with  '<  an  ojdi- 
wttya*,oi»/^*ihi^ony  at^h*^?*perloiir/V  *  purV,'  and  «  beds/ 
at  all  hours,  a^  apparently  for,  aU  comers,  , Yet  public  as  the>houee  seams 
to  be,  it  is  lonly  frequented  b^apartiw^cla^.  the  Aao^t^  being  for 
the  mOntpart  servants,  .either. » ior  out  of  plaeeu  /.  The  name  of  this  eater* 
Mwhmenft  is.^The  Cqoaftynut.iand  (jhriduon,"icine  of  (those  Appropriate 
combinations  which > only  the  genius  ofis*  MpensedrrietusJlerr  can  imagine. 
It  was*  wejliknownto  Mr.  Benjamin  Hipgrave  in  former  days,  and  hither 
he  has  found  hi*  way  ,witbin>aifew  hourfof  his  arrival  m  London- 

It  is  rather  a  dull  afternoon,  and  the  "parlour,"  which  is  but  a  dim 
land  of  place  at  the  test*  (wears  rather  a»' aspect  «f  repose;  suitable,  how- 
ever, to  the  J&rame  of  mind  of  Mr.  Hipgrave,  who,  having  consumed  his 
steak  and  stout  in  solitude*  and  sipped  the  last  of  Jus  cold  gin-and-water, 
aits  pondering  ever;  the  advertisstnents  in  the  Times  and  'Tiser,  of  which 
he  has  just  had,  as  hoisays  to  himsejf*  ;'f  aperoose."  Mr.  Hipgrave  feels 
half-inclined  to  take  a  nap,  and,  therefore,  ensconces  himself jj«a?oorner 
of  the  dusky  box  to  enjoy  that  luxury*  He  is  just  about  to  yield  b>  the 
soothing  influence,  when  strangers  enter  the  parlour,  and  plump  them- 
selves down  in  the  next  compartment  to  that  where  he  is  sitting.  Mr* 
Hipgrave  pishes  inwardly  at  the  disturbance,  but  is  too  idle  to  make  any 
audible  objection,  and  the  strangers  remain  ignorant  of  his  presence. 
They  call  for  some  favourite  beverage,  and  having  obtained  it,  enter  into 
a  colloquy,  or,  rather,  resume  an  interrupted  one. 

It  may  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  there  is  always  something 
particularly  mysterious  in  the  tone  in  which  the  gentlemen  who  officiate 
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,in  stable-yards  are  in  the  habit  of  cdnvwning.  T%ey  always  appear  to 
have  something  "  dark"  on  their  minds,  as  if  they  wen  perpetually  ear 
gaged  in  some  4eep-laid  conspiracy  that  -would  coat  ne  end  to  human 
.Hves  if  it  should  happen  to  be  revealed.  They  rarely  allude  to  a  common 
friend  without  saying  "  what'sbisname"  or  "  that  'ere  tether,"  and  what 
their  friend  did  upon  the  special  occasion  to  which  they  refer,  k  usually 
expressed  in  a  hieroglyphic  of  which  they  alone  possess  the  key.  Some- 
thing of  this  air  of  concealment  may  have  been  begotten  by  the  oeeuk 
knowledge  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  on  all  matters  per- 
.  taining  to  the  turf,  the  ring,  and  sporting  in  general,  subjects  congenial 
with  mystery,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  they  would  have  been,  equally 
tongue-tied — as  a  class— even  if  a  "  cross"  at  a  race  or  fight  had  never 
been  heard  of.  It  is  only  when  these  worthies  take  the  pen  in  hand  to 
deliver  their  opinions,  that  you  find  how  fully  they  possess  the  faculty  of 
elaboration.  Nothing  then  comes  near  them  either  for  diffuseness  of  style 
or  misplaced  force  of  expression — not  even  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Wordy, 
the  parliamentary  agent  for  the  colony  of  Molasses.  This  may  arise, 
perhaps,  from  the  accident  that  epistolary  communication  is  infrequent 
amongst  them,  and  that  they,  therefore,  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity 
when  they  have  one  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  such  continues  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  Hipgrave  does  not  trouble  himself  with  any  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions leading  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  comers  are,  one  of  usen, 
a  gentleman's  coachman,  and  the  other,  a  groom  out  of  place  ;  he  accepts 
the  fact  without  any  mental  effort,  and  tries  to  compose  himself  to  slumber. 
Why  he  does  not  succeed  in  this  endeavour  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  short-hand-dialogue. 

"  It's  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Bagsher,  to  think  about  that  thmguawrry ;  but 
—you  see — my  mind  ain't  half  wade  up  about  it." 

"  You'd  better,  Tom,*  returns  his  friend,  whose  real  name  is  Bag- 
$hata. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  now?"  inquires  Tom. 

"  That  I  do,"  says  the  other. 

Here  there  is  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  the  words  "  Towards 
your  good  health,"  leave  no  doubt  about  a  "pull"  at  some  liquid  having 
been  taken. 

The  gruffer  and  more  elderly  voice  resumes : 

"  Seventy  pound  a  year,  besides  savings,  ain't  to  be  sneezed  at" 

"  They  ain't,"  replies  Tom. 

Mr.  Hipgrave  begins  to  feel  rather  less  disposed  to  dose)  and,  slightly, 
pricks  up  his  ears, 

"  What  matters  a  few  years  more  or  less,"  argues  Mr.  Baguhaw,  phi- 
losophically ;  "nobody  can't  remain  young  all  their  lives." 

**  That's  true,"  rejoins  Tom,  who  seems  to  be  of  a  conceding  nature. 

"  Then,  I  say,"  continues  Mr.  Bagshaw,  with  a  gentle  sap  of  his  fist  on 
the  table,  "  I  say,  Tom,  you  ought  to  go  in  and  win." 

"  If  I  was  sure  of  winning !"  observes  Tom,  dubiously. 
•      "Can't  tell  till  you  try,"  remarks  Mr.  Bagshaw,  who  adds:  "D'ye 
think  that  'ere  bay  oss  would  have  carried  off  the  whatd'yecaHnm,  if  he 
hadn't  been  run  ?" 

"No,"  says  Tom,  firmly ;  « I  don't* 
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"OrPincher,  my  tamer;  eouM  be  pin  rats  as  he  dees  if  I  hadn't 
entered  him,  70a  know  where?" 

"  He  couldn't,"  i*  the  reply  of  the  convinced  young  man. 

u  Well,  then,"  pursues  Mr.  Bagshaw,  with  as  noeh  triumph  in  his 
manner  as  comports  with  the  mysterious  gravity  of  his  theme—"  weU, 
then,  you're  only  to  try." 

"Where  does  she  lure?"  asks  Tom,  after  a  somewhat  lengthened 


"  Down  yonder/'  answers  his  friend,  indicating  space  with  his  right 

Mr.  Hipgrave,  taking  greater  interest  in  the  subject,  peeps  cautiously 
over  the  edge  of  the  box  to  see  in  which  direction  "  down  yonder"  lies. 
He  is  not  enlightened  on  that  point,  but  he  learns  something  on  another. 
In  the  person  called  "  Tom,"  who  is  sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
table,  he  recognises  some  one  whom  he  has  seen  before.  He  "tries 
back,"  and  recollects  the  very  handsome  features  of  the  young  man 
whom  Miss  Sweeting  had  quarrelled  with  after  his  own  demonstration  in 
the  cloisters  at  Dronesford. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Hipgrave  to  himself;  and  dropping  quietly 
into  his  seat,  listens  more  attentively  than  ever.] 

"  What  like  is  she  ?"  Tom  next  inquires. 

"  She's  a  dark  'un,"  returns  Mr.  Bagshaw,  as  if  unwilling  to  trust 
himself  with  a  too-florid  description. 

"  Ah  !"  says  Tom,  thinking,  very  likely,  that  it  may  be  safest  not  to 
put  too  many  questions  on  this  head.  "  And  the  money's  all  her'n  ?"  he 
eentinnes. 

"  Every  dump  " 

Tom  seems  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"  When  can  you  come  down  and  interdooce  me  ?" 

"  Why,  let  me  see !  I  can't  do  it  afore  Sunday,  that's  three  days  off, 
for  I've  got  to  drive  our  people  down  into — Essex" — says  Mr..  Bagshaw, 
with  difficulty,  fearful  of  being  too  plain-spoken ;  "  and  we  don't  come 
back  till  Satterdy  evening.  But,  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  give  you  a  line 
to  the  widder,  and  you  can  rateruooee  yourself." 

Tom,  who  is  probably  bashful,  offers  some  opposition  to  this  arrange- 
ment. He  says  he  can  wait ;  but  Mr.  Bagshaw  having  wound  him  up 
so  far,  is  not  willing  to  let  him  run  down  again,  and  persists  in  writing 
the  letter.  The  materials  for  doing  so  are  obtained  from  the  bar,  and 
Mr.  Bagshaw  takes  pen  and  ink  in  hand.  He  is  briefer  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

"  It  don't  want  much  thong,"  he  observes ;  "  it's  the  small  end  of  the 
lash  as  does  it." 

Mr.  BagshaVs  "  lash,"  omitting  ail  the  preparatory  flourishes,  is  thus 
laid  on: 

"A  perticler  Frend  witch  His  Name  i  shall  not  menshun  at  this 
Pressant  hawin  a  tung  in  His  Hedd" — there  is  a  touch  of  sly  humour 
here — "  will  deliver  of  this  Hear  hopeing  to  Find  you  well  as  it  leaves 
yours  to  command  W.  Bagshaw." 

This  missive  is  folded-— efter  a  fashion  and  superscribed,  Mr.  Hip- 
grave  vainly  straining  the  one  eye  with  which  he  watches  the  proceedings 
to  discover  the  name  and  address  of  the  intended  recipient.     Now  this 
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conclusions  from  the  unwilling  tone  of  his  young  rival,  and  felt  tolerably 
Well  assured- that  a  few  days  must  go  by  before  "  the  other  party,"  as  he 
phrased  it,  could  take-  the  field  against  'hint.'  '.-■••      • 

"  I  shall  be  rather' surprised,"  said' Mr:  HipgraVej'cbniplacedtly'to  lrim- 
self,  as'he  gate  the  finishing  twirl  to  ^'redundant  whiskers1  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  events  at  **Tbe  Cocoa-nut  and  Gridiron"-»-u  ruther  surprised 
shaft  I  be"  if  5 'don't  make  ashort'eut  throng*! 'this  h^t-e  bisn^ss.     There's 


'- -Though1  toti^M£yWT$p&&*totne  ffae  before  fie^s  quite  satisfied 


i4)eepK<si 

The  streets  being  dirty^M^Hlp&rftVe-  haifed'  tlte  Nearest  eabj- into 
which  he  picked  his  way  with  great  care,  and  desiring  the  driver  to  set 
him  down  at  "No.  1,  Thissel  Grope,  near  the  Joos  berring-groun,, 
Brumpton,"  threw  himself  back  in  the  vehicle,  and  once  more  scanned 
the  letter  of  ijrtwdbtfOtwi^hidfrTfora  the/.lfofttfnaBted^fand  so-spelt — 

'  Ifc  cKmHu^te  no  name  v^n- 

tioriedfsaV£^tJof '^  of  speech 

niaHfe  WtM<ig4)4fftct;'1  ^e^h  WyttgHt'bveY  iff  hW  hto*  gleaned  ftr>& 
<K*  darter  iflf  «*! the 'X^^tiufc  ^nd^^Mdfr^^^d  by  'the  time  the 
etfmiatf  ud^w^'up'&t  j*%isW  Orovfc^elt  satisfied  Utatbe  Vai  quite  up  iii 


"Is  this  Mrs.  Diaper's?*  replied  Mr.Hipgrave,  with -dignity . 
April — vol.  xcvn.  no.  ccclxxxvtii.  2  h 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  shortly;  but,  eyeing  the  Albert  chain  and  \ 
kids  which  Mr.  Hipgrave  was  dangling,  added  in  a  more  respectful  j 
ner,  as  she  opened  the  door,  "  what  dm  you  please  to  want,  sir  V 

u  Have  the  kyindness,  my  dear,"  said  the  ex-butter,  repeating  the 
form  which  he  had  so  often  heard,  with  the  slight  addition  of  the  last  two 
words,  to  denote  his  extreme  urbanity, «  have  the  kyindness  to  take  up 
mykey-ard!" 

The  girl  stared  as  if  she  were  quite  unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of  cere- 
mony, but  laid  hands  on  the  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  whisked  awa^  with 
it  disappearing  through  a  side  door  beneath  a  trellised  porch. 

In  a  tew  moments  she  returned,  and  intimating  that  "  Missis"  was  at 
home,  requested  Mr.  Hipgrave  to  walk  in.  He  promptly  obeyed  the 
invitation;  but  before  we  present  him  to  Mm.  Diaper,  we  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  remarking  that,  although  her  doer-bell  was  not  in  general 
very  promptly  attended  to,  there  was  an  additional  reason  why  on  this 
occasion  her  handmaiden  did  not  harry  herself.  The  fact  was  that  Mrs. 
Diaper,  who  was  "  dusting  "  up-stairs  when  the  bell  rang  the  first  time, 
had  peeped  through  the  gauze  blind  of  her  bedroom  window,  and,  hawing 
taken  a  full  survey  of  the  person  of  Mr.  Hipgrave,  thought  it  would  be 
as  well  if  she  "  set  herself  a  little  to  rights  "  before  that  gentleman  was 
admitted.  The  interval  was  not  wasted,  and  scarcely  had  Mr.  Hipgrawa 
seated  himself  in  the  front  parlour  than  Mrs.  Diaper  sailed  into  the  room, 
as  "  ornate  and  gay"  as  a  purple  silk  gown  and  a  blonde  cap  with  cherry* 
coloured  streamers  could  make  her. 

It  was  a  glorious  vision  for  Mr.  Hipgrave,  who,  in  the  gold  watch  that 
was  nailed  to  her  left;  side,  and  the  cameo-brooch,  about  the  sine  and  boa 
of  a  muffin,  which  adorned  the  front  of  her  person,  saw  the  outward  signs 
of  the  wealth  he  so  much  coveted. 

"  Not  in  weeds,"  was  his  first  thought— w  she'll  come  to  the  more 
readier/' 

"  I  must  ippollagiae,  mum,"  he  said,  as  Mrs.  Diaper  glanced  at  his 
soiled  card,  on  which  the  servant-maid  had  very  distinctly  impressed  the 
mark  of  her  dirty  thumb — "  I  must  ippollagize  for  self^interduetion,  but 
my  friend  Bagsher  being  obligated  to  go  into  Hcssex        >'' 

"  Oh,  dear,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Diaper,  "  are  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bag- 
shaw  ?  pray  set  yourself  down  again,  sir." 

"Yes,  mum,* continued  Mr.  Hipgrave,  pleased  with  has  receptm, 
"  Bagsher's  about  one  of  the  oldest  friends  I  have.  *  Benjamin,'  save 
he  to  me  only  yesterday  afternoon,  '  I'm  sorry  you've  been  so  long  in  the 
country' — a  confidential  employ,  mum,  wkh  the  Dean  of  Drooasferd  for 
a  many  years — '  but,'  goes  on  Bagsher,  '  I  shall  feel  proud  and  appy  to 
do  you  a  serwice,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  do  you  a  greater  than  by  inter* 
doocing  of  you  to  Mrs.  Diaper.' " 

"  Really,  sir,"  simpered  the  lady.  "  Well,  Mr.  Bagshaw  always  war 
the  politest  of  coachmen !" 

"  Which,"  continued  Mr.  Hipgrave,  "  it's  a  letter,  mum,  he  have 
wrote."    And  lie  forthwith  presented  the  missive. 

While  Mrs.  Diaper  was  feeling  for  and  adjusting  her  sneetaohw — the 
half-way  house  of  life  had  long  been  left  behind — Mra  Hipgrave  gaaad 
attentively  at  the  widow, 
lake  himself  she  was  embonpoint,  and  some  twenty  yeansbaidre  had, 
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without  doubt,  been  considered  "  a  fine  woman"  by  her  own  class~-no& 
osac  but  she  was  now  more  remarkable  for  size  than  symmetry,  and 
while  a  ruddy  glow  suffused  her  countenance  with  one  uniform  tint,  con- 
test was  strikingly  produced  by  a  pair  of  thick  black  eyebrows,  and  a 
fringe  on  her  upper  lip,  which  owed  the  hue  it  wore  to  the  reflection  from 
the  raven's  whig.  There  was  an  aspect  of  good-nature  in  her  features, 
but  it  was  that  of  the  good-nature  which  has  its  own  way,  and  must  not 
be  contradicted,  or  something  coarse,  if  not  violent,  may  be  expected. 

"  What's  her  weak  pint,  I  wonder  ?"  thought  Mr.  Hipgrave,  as  he 
watched  her  while  she  read  the  letter.  "  Is  it  eating  and  drinking? — 
that  ain't  unlikely,  to  judge  by  her  size  ;  or  is  it  what  the  Very  Rev  rent 
need  to  call ( physic* — meaning  personal  charms  ?  A  little  too  much  of 
the  blaekms^brush,  and  might  be  younger,  but  not  altogether  bad ; — 
then,  the  ribbings.  That  cap's  been  put  on  in  a  nuny — a  sign  she  don't 
quite  think  her  day's  gone  by.  Yes,  Bewty  must  be  it ;  I'll  work  that 
Orricle." 

And  shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Hipgrave  did  work  it,  after  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  most  approved  fashion. 

Mrs.  Diaper,  having  read  her  friend's  letter,  expressed  in  her  turn  the 
"pride  and  happiness'' with  which  .she  received  Mr.  Hipgrave's  visit,  and, 
true  to  her  old  vocation  of  housekeeper,  insisted  upon  exercising  that 
hospitality  on  her  own  account,  which,  while  in  place,  had  been  ready 
for  allcomers,  at  the  expense  of  the  "  elderly  single  gentleman,"  whose 
legacy,  together  with  her  perquisites,  she  was  now  enjoying.  To  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  Mr.  Hipgrave,  of  course,  made  no  objection,  being 
inclined  thereto  by  various  reasons,  not  the  least  stimulating  being  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  "  peckishness,"  superinduced  by  an  early  and  somewhat 
frugal  breakfast.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of  those  who,  without 
bearing  ever  heard  of  the  axiom,  "Sino  Baccho  et  Cerere,  friget 
Amore,"  unconsciously  adopt  it  as  their  rule  of  conduct,  in  love  affairs, 
and  always  attack  the  heart  through  the  stomach. 

Anything  ethereal  will  do  for  the  diet  of  lovers  either  in  or  only  just 
out  of  their  teens,  but  for  such  as  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
something  more  substantial  is  necessary.  The  nectar  and  ambrosia  of 
Mrs.  Diaper  and  Mr.  Hipgrave  consisted  of  a  nice  little  hand  of  pork 
and  greens,  a  batter  pudding,  some  toasted  cheese,  a  pot  of  half-and- 
half  (the  "  mezzo-e-mezzo"  of  Madame  Pasta),  and  a  bottle  of  currant- 
wine,  eventually  superseded  by — more  than  one  tumbler  of — hot  gin-and- 
water. 

Over  the  viands  and  their  adjuncts  the  conversation  soon  subsided  from 
formality  and  grew  into  intimacy.  Without  dwelling  too  much  on 
the  relations  subsisting  between  Mr.  Bagshaw  and  himself,  Mr.  Hip- 
grave made  such  use  of  the  information  he  had  gleaned  at  the  "  Cocoa- 
nut  aid  Gridiron/'  as  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Diaper  that  they 
were  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  each  other.  But  Mr.  Hipgrave 
was  eminently  candid. 

u  If  there  was  a  fault  in  his  friend  Bagsher,  which  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  believe,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  toe  fond  of  encou- 
raging very  young  men  i  there  was  one,  now,  an  idle  fellow,  named 
Trundle,  quite  a  movey  socjy — he  hoped  Bagsher  wouldn't  get  into 
trouble  along  of  him,  but  he  was  afeatu  of  it;  however,  it  wasn't  any' 
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affair  of  his  (Hipgrave's),  and,  therefore,  he  would  say  no  more  about 
it.  In  fact,  he  didn't  know  how  he  came  to  mention  the  young  feller's 
name  at  all !" 

Innocent  Mr.  Hipgrave !  Of  cotfrie  not.  You  had  not  the  slightest 
int^nf^^^r^M^.^a^T  agamsf  .$rr  T.rundje, ,1* ,  #ase  ip 
should  turn  up  too  soon  I  pu^i^tp  tfie,  present  time,  all  was  safe; 
Mrs.  Diaper  had  never  "  heard  tell"  of  tne  young  man:  she  agreed,  too, 
tbatiifi'i^fi^'a'^itjp  Mk  BiagBhaw1  should  teka  ti ft  with  ™bmey  svqjie/'L- 
whatever ^bcfy ^might h*f$nf'tobe,!  «b  gi^'sta'sdp'posed ;^*btrt  «/fer * 
o#  fcljebelfeved  A*  Wai'«J' jpoA  «s"go1d,fend  ^rfrftfafe  tbe>re4sori  waste 
U  found  frihtome}  ;  fot*  his  wife  f  she  Atw\>Abdh>tiett^\*  '  -  •  '  ' 
-iM*l  Blpfewfer*  perlscflyfeouUdetf  with  Mrs.  Diaper,  and,  catling*  a* 
the  worti'  *  wife,*  turned  Wisi  dottversatitm  at  once1  to  the'taawfedstate,a: 
tepfoalways  aj^ttble't^listehers'whtt'isit^^hmarriea.  i  • ,!- 

^Tetflpe?^*  *aid  he;  «&  e*ftytbingi  ■JflJt^W'W^'eft^ttJlft^MW' 
looked  hard  atf  the"  widow  as1  he  adroitly  adt^rtlsed1  hW  conditio*-^-"  if  I 
w^s  ever  'to  matfrjv'lt's  the1  v*ry*hW  thing  as 'I  tftotM'go-fb*:'  l  Thf- 
object  of  'money  'ia-flo  object  to  me^^hc^mparisoh;1  A  fcad  temper  ii  a 
thing  that ' plays  Old  Amy  wrlh  I  ■  * '  feller's  apphies*  *;  >Ph6ttgfe  I  feay  *V 
I'm  a  kmb  in  Ibat  ^respect  myself.  Yon^tod,'  I  shotrfd  say;  mtrm,  was' 
oflbeb*st»ofte«iperc.f,»  -"{  -«•  .>''':'  *";  "•"';'    ,!'  :"*:j"!  "''■""  ,',1"h  ,j  ;' 

*Thfe  last  assertion  wa6  racier  ^hastardbus  in 'the1  fArese^ofe  lof  !Mh: 
Diaper's  fortnidableiblack  >eyebroWs;  bate 'she1  received1  the  compliment  as1 
though  "it  wWe1  perfectly  hef 'due,  4nd,  encouraged  by  We  success  ofins 
remark,  '|fw  'Hipg*ave '  made  "to1  Jeasj^  transition  froth  tn£' Charms  of  the 
laifortf  mmd'to"th6se  of  her  person!  The  pldnge'w&s'fcow^  fairly  e*er; 
ariAwitb'an  elotgpenoe  pecbliaV  to'Witiself.  Mr.  HSpg¥ave  prbceeded  at 
once  to  lisy  siege-'  *o  the' Wo*n  ^housekeeper  What  hW  said:npoii  the 
odeasiotf^need scarcely '^repeated,  ft  Was  the  old  ^sW>ry  f>om  the  time 
o£C/amech,  ,!  i»  ''•  «1  ~',';,i  j.^-'«««  --  •  •  ■  '•  »■!  »•"  -■'•  •  ;••  •  '■  -• 
•  •■•'•  *  ItainloVejthelfrst  deceit*;1   »    ■'  '    1  ••  1 


so  certain  he  had  won. 
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'.<      ••-  •■  -   <  i'    ''^   !''•''./*    -.»ii    /j.f.iM]  ,(•;  .»,,!».,<  ^'<j/.  t-j  «i|  I     r iff  ';  •  •.''•';; 
-'  :  .     .t        .    •/    •.'•    »••  iTii'.'i     «ij   yjiiiij   'jii     .'-il  '//<■. i>l   j'i;i.ii»  *>ii  ,t-.''i  "I       .1; 

--    j  ':•  '        I*  ?.    .  f.  •.!  ...-V       ....i,     IY ..-.    !i>      '  ,   .  'vi'l    .-;(/     t..  .  ,        i 

ridtr  Ar. HiMRiiVt  dtfr  itftf^-A  sW^Atiftrf^T^As^itte  isrot  the  .' 

._  It  was  late,  en  .the  fallowing  aftejmoan.  hefia»  the  eftarge  of  jasaaulfc  pre*i 
feiped  by 'IVdicomao  Q3<^  against  Jfenjamjn,  BipgtajYfe,  'Mebqurer'Via*,, 
greatly  to  tha  ex*-builer?s  disgust* .  he  was  deioriWdi^  tbe;poJie^3hoet-V-, 
was  brought  before  the  jn^gwtraW^^d^^  h©  vw  at  l^tididch^ged,,! 
vt\th_ >aim  of[2Qs..,and<a  seiiere;  lecture,  he  had  ,g*ch  a*aekiug  head- 
ache that  .these  was-  nothipg  to  be  dow/btrt  go  Howe  and  get  to; bed,  to* 
sleep  off  the  effects  of ,  his  intemperanee*    He  slept  gouodly  enough— w> ♦ 
unusual  occurrence  /after  ,pa*siag  a  night  at  V  the  station  "— a»d  when  he 
apvqfce  at.au  eauly  houu . on  tha, second  .rooming /after  hift  htfefcvieiw  with) 
ifrsy  Duper,  ^leiaory,  i"  the  waraV  of  the  brain/' thad  lesumed  its  duty./ 
and  performed  '- fts/ functions  aq.  faithfully*  that  fife  first  thing*. Mt*  Hterf 
gvave.  tbought.iof  was  ..baying/  promised,  jto  repeat  ibis  visit  to,  Thistle1 i 
Grove ,pn  tho,day be&ice,; and  having,  moreoYer^failed  to* keep his  word,   | 
"  It  don't  much  matter  though,"  he  said,  as  he  reused  Ms  nightcap  I. 
H  after  what,  has.  took  [platie  J^lfaeenfme  *»d  M&.  D.,1  can  aoonWke 
that- all  straight.     However,  Ithink'^b^c^ptbueiproijeeding  to  dress  I 
himself — " X  think  I  shall  give  her  a.look  in  Ithis,  pwrntag.  aud  6*  the  4ay  v  • 
b^— billolTmUjiatfs  this?  .Why*  I  d^cla^to.g^aesss^oiWehfldy^  teoti 
and  gone  and  give^nie^a  icouplp  of,  black  hiidst.  1  thought,  roy  head,  | 
didn't  ache  for  nothing)    Yrhfrt  on  earth's,  to  be  done  now  2    I  can't  go*.. 
and  see  Mrs-  D.  in,; this  condition*    That/ pellaeee  affair  p'raps  wouU 
ccune  out,  and  then?  where  should  I  be  f    J  raqst  write  and  tell  bar  I'm 
hill;  but  then,  again,  her  fondness  might  bring  her  up  here  I*    What  ^ 
shall  I  do  ?     But  first  and  Jbretueeti  I  mustiget;  rjdiof  these  hies.    Brown 
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coloration  considerably  removed,  tut  fris  messenger  Iraid  returned  bringing 
a  verbal  answer  to  his  letter,  to  the  effect  ttyat  Mrs.  Diaper  would  be 
extremely  happy  to  see  him  next  day  to  dinner,  and  htiped  he  would  be 
punctual  to  one  o'clock. 

"  Poor  cretur,"  said  Mr.  Hipgraye,  when  he  was  left  alone,  **I  knoVd 
how  it  would  be  !  I  shan't  urry  myself.  Dinner  must  wait  till  I  come— 
and  so  must  the  widder !" 

But,  while  Mr.  Hipgrave  was  solacing-  himself  with  Alnasehar-Kke  re- 
flections, events  had  taken  place  of  a  very  different  character1  from  those 
he  was  indulging*  in. 

rgotten  that  when  the  Theseus  of  the  pantry 

remained,  as  he  supposed,  to  weep  over  hi 

ss  Susanna  Sweeting.     But  it  has  also  been 

s  affections  were  not  so  irrevocably  the  ea- 

tiagined.     To  tell  tbd  truth,  her  heart  had 

omas  Trundle,  and  the  sighs  which  were  the 

accompaniment  to  her  stitching  were  .heaved  for  that  fascinating"  bat 

snubbed  young  man. 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  Mr.  Hipgrave  withdrew  the 
ce  from  Dronesford,  Miss  Sweeting  came  to  a 
)  had  an  aunt  living  riear London,  who l  was  very 
en  urged  her  to  give  up  her  uncertara^Hmg  aim 
Susanna,  however,  had  preferred'  independence, 
pe-  it  by  her  6wn  efforts;,  though  hitherto  with  bat 
iat  With  the  intention  qfc  relinquishing  her  pro- 
fession, but  with  the  hope  of  Ieamittg,  through  some  mutual  friends, 
what  had  become  of  her  lover,  that  she  now  resolved  to  pay  a  long-oro- 
mised  visit  to  her  aunt.     The  moment  was  favourable  ;  the  spring  assizes 
at  Dronesford  were  over;  the  Easter  holidays  were  approaching;  busi- 
ness was  very  dull ;  in  short,  Miss  Sweeting  easily  persuaded  herself  that 
there  was  every  reason,  in  the  world,  why,  she  should  indulge  in  the  trip. 
Her  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  her 
determination  was  taken,  Susanna  was  safely  deposited  at  the  suburban 
residence  of  her  aunt,  who  welcomed' her  very, am?ctionately.  ! 

It  was  some  trme,  since  the  relatives  had  met,  and  there  was,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  to  talk  about.  The  damsel  bestowed  her  confidence  upon 
the  elder  lady,  but,  after  the  usual  custom  in  .such  cases,  by  not  declaring 
all;  while  her  aunt,  who  was-equaily  comniunioative,  hadalstf  her  own  re- 
servations. It  happened,  sinful  arty  enough,  tV*  the  reticence  on  both 
sides  related  to  the  same  individual.     Thus,  Susanna  acknowledged  her 

the  atfb" 


figure  in  the  chawic^er  of  a  Forsaken  One. . 

Mrs.  Diaper — yes,  the,  aunt!  of  Miss  fewieetfidg  was'  that  stoat;'  blaek- 
browed,  well-to-do-personage— Mrs1. '  Dialer,  we  aay,  refrained'  in  like 
xnaqner  from  adverting  to  Mr,  Hipgrave,  partly  ^cause  she  had  began, 
on  reflection^  to  regret- that  sue  tyad'  j^veirhhri  anyeuc^tiragement,  and 
partly  because  she  wa»  ashamed  to  mention  toSusamiathat'she  thought 
of  changing  her  condition,  at  her  time  of  life,  had  ever  crossed  her  tniad. 
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Bui  whilje .  Mrs*  Diaper  withheld  the  avowal  of  her  own  weakness,  she 
tried,  to,  atone  for  it  by  showing  full  indulgence  for  that  of  Susanna,  and 
tent  her,  niece,  happy  to  bed,  with  the  assurance  that,  if  money  was  any 
consideration  in  the  affiur  with  Mr.  Trundle,  she  would  take  care  it 
should  be  forthcoming.  Mrs.  Diaper  also  took  counsel  with  her  pillow 
that  nigh^  and  finally  concluded,  before  she  slept,  that  the  next  morning 
she  would  honestly  and  fairly  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

When  that  day  came — it  happened  to  be  the  31st  of  March — the  aunt 
and  niece  met  each  other  with  cheerful  faces,  each  prepared  for  the  fur- 
ther discussion  of  their  respecti  was  still  on  the 
table,  and  Mr*.  Diaper  was  stirri  lultimate  cup  of 
tea,  preparatory  to  "  unbosomin  y  "  neat-handed 
Phillis"  made  her  appearance  wit!  or  her  mistress. 

"  The  postman  is  earlier  than  i  .  Mrs.  Diaper. 

''Please  'm,"  xeptfed  jPhillis,  lt  one  of  the  red- 

shirts;  he  said  it  was  giv*  to  him  >re  the  day  afore 

yesterday,  Mr,  Jpr-r—' 

Mrs.  Diaper  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  drowned  the 


,  ,  /<  A,  pajtry  rascal!"  the  latter Claimed,*"  to.  think  of  writp^  toybu 
.  in  that  maimer.  ,  A  man  of  his  years^too  f     Only  let  me  catch  him  here 

"  Stay,  ai^t,  fsaiq.  Susanna;     he  has  treated  you  differently,  no  doubt ; 
yoMjiperhaps,  may  Change,  your  mind  when  you  have  heard  what  he  has 
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,  ••  now  came  ray  oia  mena,  mr.  .Baggnaw,  to  send  ^lra^ete*  J^wpq€lprr ' 
skid  Mrs.  t)iaper,     "  There's i  something  iu  thi$  tnat  wants  tffearjiig  up," ; 

'  A  discussion  thereupon  ensue^betweenAlrs.  ,piaper  qn<\  Susanna,  andj; 
it  was  at  last  resolved  that  before  the  "  red-shirt M  took  back  an.  answer,, 
to  Mr.  Hipgrav/e  he  should  be  despatched;  to  tfye,"  Cocoa-put  and  Gr^i- 
.  iron/*  to  learn  if  Mr.  Bagshaw  had  returnee^  as;  wus  expected,  tQ  town. 
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"Oh,  pray  do,  Mr*  Hipgrave,"  returned iy Mrs.  Diaper,  in  a  voice  ef 
suppressed  passion,  which  the  ex-butler  mistook  for  the  trepidation  of 
love — "  pray  do,  pray  help  yoltrielf^' »     a 

Mr.  Hipgrare  did  as  he/ was  Wd ;.  poured  out  a  glass  of  sherry  and 
swallowed  it,  without  even  drinking  the  lady's  health;  he  then  took 
another,  and  becoming  somewhat  warmer  and  more  animated  oy  the  pro- 
cess, proposed  to  himself  to  take  something  else — to-^-ih  factj  to  repeat  the 
salute  with  which  he  had  taken  leave  on  the  previous  Thursday 'evening. 
He  advanced  towards  Mrs.  Diaper  with  that  cordial  and  amiable  purpose, 
but  by  this  time  the  lady's  rage  at  his  insolence  had  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point. 

We  hare  said  that 
have  added  that  natu 
and  when  we  observ 
which  she  was  capal 
Mr.  Hipgrave  as  he  a 
surprising  that  the  ei 
its  infliction.  Indeed 
at  the  handle  of  the  i 
for  the  door  itself  flei 
Bagshaw,  Mr.  Trundl 

He  was  overwhelm* 
way  to  turn  was  beyc 
spared  much  consider. 

grudge  to  pay  off  besides  the  new  one,  sensed  him  by  the  collar,  and  shook 
him  so  violently  for  some  n&mtes  that  scarcely  a^bfreathj  wasleft  in  his 
body.  Then  the  lady  of  the  house  broke  out  upon  kbn,-~  theri  Susanna 
threw  in  a  gibe,  then  Mr.  Bagshaw  hoped  his  eye*  rtere  ietter,  <and  then, 
making  a  football  of  htm  down  to  the  very  garden  gate v  MV.  Thomas 
Trundle  kicked  hini  into  the  road,  and  deposited  him' at  fall  kmgth  on  a 
couch  of  roadside  mud. '  l  ' -m-V  .i,- v>  '  ,-h  > 

As  he  was  picking  himself  up,  there  was  a  pause la  Une  laughter  from 
the  party  at  No.  1,  and  the  front  wiaaW  being  thrown 'bpsJi}  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Diaper  utter  these  words  i  1    -  '  "  (/ 

"  The  next  time  yotfre  invited  to  dinner,  especially  Jf  ^ufce  going  to 
be  married,  ask  the  first  person  you  meet?  if  it  happens 'to  befi&E  Fnwr 
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EASTER    MQRNL»G. 

A     DfettAJ*. 

By  M»8.  Bcshby. 

'Twas  night,  or  early  morn,  the  busy  street 

Was  for  a  time  deserted,  and  no  sound, 

Save  the  ouick.  pattering  of  the  rain  that  heat 

Against  the  casement*  and  the  wind  around, 

Sighing  its  •dismal  strains,  broke  the  profound, 

The  solemn*  gloomy  stillness  that  seemed  meet 

To  lead  the  wakeful  spirit  from  this  earth— 

Where  Death  has  marked  all  creatures  from  their  birth — 

Up  to  the  contemplation  of  yon  spheres 

Unknown,  unseeo,  and  yet  tor  ever  near ; 

Where  "  the  dark  valley"  passed— years — endless  years, 

Nay,  ages  but  like  moments,  shall  appear. 

Oh!  that  "eternal  shore,"  ■  '■     .    , 

When  Death  shall  be  no  more  ! 
How  widely  differing  from  this  mortal  state, 
Where  we  out  draw  .our  earliest  breath. 
To  yield  it  yn  again  lo  death.  .  •    '        ' 

Obedient  to  the  unchanging  laws  of  lj^ate ! 

'Twos  night*  .audi  Bleep  bad  closed  the  weary  eye, 
And  the  draam'-wQrld  its  visionary  gate  •  . 

Had  opened  to  my  soul,  awtsoaring  high, 

-  As  if  on  angel-ptnions  borne  aloft, 
Rethought  X  saw,  above , the  asraresk^ 

'  As  through  a  veil  of  silver  lightr-*so  soft, 
And  so  subdued,  yet  dear,  transparent,  bland— 
Oh,  view  sublime  ! — it  was  the  spirits'  land ! 
VabaJy  wottldmontal  thought' try,  to<portnry 

>  i  Tha^  heavenly  ecene-nmaguificent  and  grand 
No  words  of  mortal  language  jujuH  convey   , .       i . 

\  ThefsKghteai  gUmpserof  that  celestial  bow* 
Where  disembodied  souls  and  angels  roam 
In  bliss  eternal ;  and  the  Godhead  reigns 
In  majesty  unspeakable,  and  might  1 
Methought  around  was  shed  a  rosy  light,— 
And  waned  to  my  ear,  ecstatic  strains 
Came  sweeping  by, — while  forms,  radiant  in  love, 
In  dignity,  and  beauty,  glorious — bright — 
Seemed  floating  there  (that  angel-hymn  remains 
But  faintly  on  my  waking  mind).     Above, 
Methought,  I  gazed  in  wonderment  and  awe, 
And  as  I  gazed,  a  cherub  form  I  saw 
Approach ;  his  features  were  not  strange  to  me. 
Again — again  I  looked.    Ah,  yes  1 — 'twas  he 
The  cherub  who  was  lent  me  for  a  space, 
A  short — short  space  on  earth — yes!  I  could  trace 
The  well-Btmembered  features  I     To  my  side 

"  This  is  the  blessed  morn/'  he  said, 
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"  When  for  the  sons  of  earth  the  Saviour  paid 
That  mightv  ranspuu  wW^p^^jr^, 
And  rose  tnutnpliant  from  the  tomb !    The  wide, 
Th^bounjajess^v^irie  thi^P1^*"0*'-1-  '''" '-  "    n. 
Hark!  soag^of.pr/tfse  Well  every  4*gel  voice! 


Ano}  to  commemorate  thisi  glwiottfl  day, 


■  ii.i  ' 


/"   f 


/I     .!/. 


The, ,flead«k  v?h<*  f^t»4W^»«wK*Ued  to.riar 

,  From  yOBo^earl^t  where,  deep  their  ftwmscf  olay^ 

Aj^snape.^rjco^rse^nleelHim.m  ' 

'  Behold !  the  graves  are  bursting — shadowy  hosts  !' 

7l    ,T^s [Jfafyv  mom  will thnongihe:air:>    *■'  " 

\%i    .      . /^4Sw,J,  for  ^hw^o.'feai^iioiflliarBivf  , '.    -  =  ■-= 

In  ther^fJeeni^nie^  ; ■ 

tlookea^a^lo*r  theshwrtidea'aead    "'  '   '       1    ' 

.From  their  dark  vaults*  tteemed"  tor  baffled7/     '-  '\ 

,t    The  moiikLof  nxufya  grave  ,w«,heavm£,,(     l    I 

-    Pale  fottBSJtheir  silefct  Wmte  Werelleftirn%,  !  "  m*: " 

And,  novferingtbfer %He e^aW'sda^kofuewave^,     * 

The  drowned,  were  rising  from  their  siiridy  graves7! 

"Spirit^  l!cried,^ob,  take  hie  to  the  spot     "'    ' 

Where  tkyi^beloved  brothel  Ifesr    A  smile    [l ' i:i; 

.     Was  WrepJj^Aiid  quick  ttrf  subtle  Uhoujgfct  '''    ' 

,  We  passed  far  o'er  the  sea,  to  \fthd4ritft\  /"* 

And;  paused  iabbte  the  fcaHdw^  ground Jwe  fofcriit. 

.    Twaa  dawn's  cool  hto*  r  the*  WUiatat  sun1  awhHb '   L 

Had  yet  to  linger,  ere  his  beams  could  play(    . 

WitfeialI:th*lron^gpo#eTof  Tro^fe^ayf *   ' 

I  gazed  upon  die  si*4een<  mounds  that  pressed 

.„..     lJppo1solrasIlyno^blle-hettrt8li^trest■,,  .' '  'J  T  'i!    *  h"? 

,   Aht  side%»sid#^*toch^moot^^  "     , 

Sleepers  no  tourer!    Ort  that;  triorhln£  hles^,    ^lt     :      ' 

TA^tp^'aroseu^te'ii^  ','" '       "  ^",! 

And*  slowisee'Adlttg),a11<tho»e*  gallant forth*,1"  "  <-'   '•-        '.   '  '  ' 

That  oft ,ha4b#a^^bcei^^  '  .    I     '       '^ 

.     In: their  ^shish«nids  th^heavetiwaro*  jbin^eV  went  ,1^    '      '    '' 

But  sort  onJohe  dear  shade,  a*  by  *  s{WH;; ;  "     ' 

My  gaaeviwaJ^xsidt » {£Tftr  eye'  ujtori  me  fell;        ' ;   : 

Aniylfor  a^nioitieii^  stb^pto^ih^tfs'mght     !    "  '  ;J 

t     To  the  eternal  taaims  Of  W  atadlighV     ■•  "',        "  ' 

HesaioV^Mother^fafWWeflt  ''OrfeWnotferine''!    : '  f 

.    MyspiiibfromyoilJsfaful'w^ldis'frete:'  '   ^  '  "  *   *llj  ''♦  "  '  'j 

Oh !  laud  His  holy  name  who  called  me  thence,  '  ' 

Thatjwisevth^rtel^lOiimi^tencel'    lI°  !    n   :'    Ul    i: "  "    , 

.  BafeiwiU«ii^dttra*/  '  <    :if-  '*  '"  '  "    "   ""  '"  *  *,4 

Tba<i*ui.tbe'day^^  "  •■",/-"14  "  ,J  m  -1  ^'-    '      — ^ 

Whendeath shall s*sJtd*ithWtd,'ene 'jgrttvV     l    "' f/  ri  t,1> 

Throu^Hiiriw:ho'l«tl«^eY)dwellto^ve,    '        ,M     ;  '^ 

Thype^souLnwy^beke^^  l     *  .  :i  ^ 

He  pointed  upwards-— then  was  lost  in  air! 

*  Sixteen  officers  oi  her  jkajestyV  skip  Dauntless,  who  diei  in  Novemb«^-aiidi*> 
December,  1852,  of  yellow  fever,  at  Barbadoes;  and  were  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  chapel  of  St.  Matthias,  where  their  graves  are  placed  side  by  side. 
They  were  all  fine,  promising  young  men. 
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Mr.  Kohl,  a  gentlemarow%i  awjub«*tl  'rt^ettfti'g'&dfe^pai 
diocre  celebrity  amdngrw  bptts  travels1  ttatol^^te^BfhaW^r 
added  considerably  to  hia^^k^bj^%Jle^rt^tidii  "bPf  I*1 


tedious  to  the  Many^l  v;  I>    fj     -..«-. -il  n.: -..    r-r. '.rh  J  n 

Although  we  have  not  stlfficwuti  sjiwe  toga  th^oigTl^Mr.  Kohl's  new 
'work  in  its  entirety,  buty  (through  the  Uteres*  at1  preslrat  attaching  to 
the  subject,  confine  our  attention  almost*  exclusivity id  Montenegro,  still 
our  readers  must  not  imagine, ,  jtfiat  ' the  •  remainder1  of  th«  Work)  is  not 
equally  interesting.  We,  can  assure  thanx  that  &  perusal  of  the  two 
volumes  would  impart  not  oo^y.  amusement  but-  instruction/  Mr.  Kohl 
has  evidently  wished  to,^faw,ipopuJair  attention  to  a  subfeot  hitherto 
somewhat  neglected;  ja^dthoge  pi  his  readers  who  wish  to  go  deeper 
into  the  matter,  wlfy  b,e  em^edtftmajtf'a  Section  from  a  list  of  works 
bearing  on  the  same  su^jec^i  which  he  quotes  in  bis  preface^  ' 

Mr.  Kohl  commenced  iys  /interesting  tfay*Js>  in  Dkhuutia,  wHere  he 
visited  the  mo9t  impo^ta^,  (places,;,,  %>in^noe/  Zamy  where-  the  chief 
establishments  for  the 'njanufaciiure  of  nwadehtB'o  maj*  he  found;  and 
Spalato,  still  more  qele^ra^4  <&?  tlw  rui^s.  <rf  I>iocl*tiao's}ial^ce  and 
mausoleum  and  t^g,  Temp)?  p£;<j^  to 

Cattaro.  -■    -  i1  '  ■      '•'",    ''   "'  •'    '  'if  '  1     ''  :  '  M 

The  first  signs  of  the  e*isfceocr  of  ihe  warlike  race  of  Montenegrins 
will  be  found  on  the  piyrjau  coast*  by,ftrayeU&*  who  pass  through  Ra- 
gusa,  for  in  the  vicinity  of  tha^  cfty  numerous  ruined  villas  may  be  seen. 
These  were  pluadered.  and  ^stroyed  bf  the  Woortene^rins  in  the  year 
1806,  when,  through  t^e  ^nfluenp^  of  Russia,  wild  bands  poured  down 
from  the  mountain^  m  order  to,  drive  the  JRrwefaoutofiRagnsa.    • 

Similar  objects  will  be  found,  on  the  »hOf es  oC  4he  Boccii  dl  Cattaro, 
where  the  prosperous  tjp^ns  of  Peras.fro,  Dobrftta*  &c.»  He*  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  Montenegrin  mountains*  Jf  the,  ifckwUeri  inquire  the1  cause 
of  this  destruction,  everybody  negias  .complaining  of » the  Montenegrins, 
and  quoting  such  or  such;  a  year  in,  whioh\theV  bu*st  Kke  a  hailstorm 
upon  their  richer  but  detested » neigbboum  pn  the  Booofu  Motrtenegro, 
in  met,  bears  a  close  resemblance  fa  a  vplca.no,  breaking  out  at  intervals, 
and  causing  that  desolation,  wh^  may  bp  seen,  moce  fully  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  near  the  Herzegovina.,  and  Sauted,  titan  round  the  Booca  and 
Bagusa.  ,  (i, ,  j.  ,  ,        ,  ,     •  v  ...  .  -        ■  .  -\'*  '  »    «      ( ' 

When  the  steamer  on  whicj*  Mr.  &oW'  k*d  Ukeri  passage  reached 
Cattaro,  there  was  a  general  curiosity  among,  tthd  uninitiated  passengers 
to  have  the  first  peep  at  a  live  Montenegrin^ with: much. the'  same  feeling 
and  result  as  when  the  guidon,  {be  Alpfl  praises  the  traveller  the  first 
sight  of  a  chamois.  Howeyer^  -there  ware,  plenty  df  ihekni  to  be  seen  near 
Cattaro,  for  it  was  market-day^  y  \<fa  tj^e  Montenegrins  are?  compelled  to 


^T~ 


*  Reise  nach  Istrie%  Dalmatien,  und  Jftoatenegro.    By  J.  Qr.  Soak    Williams" ' 
andNorgate,    ■■•/  "*  :     M  ',.,.. 
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give  up  their  arms  on  entering  the  town — a  necessary  precaution,  for 
they  are  very  ready  to  use  them — it  is  rather  a  rarity  to  find  them  walk- 
ing about  the  streets,  and,  consequently,  the  bazaar  is  held  without  the 
walls.  The  Montenegrins  consider  it  a  dishonour  for  a  man  to  appear 
anywhere  without  his  arms ;  and  they  make  many  excuses  when  they 
visit  Mends  in  Cattaro,  and  are  compelled  to  present  themselves  without 
their  beloved  weapons.  A  few  Montenegrins,  however,  of  high  rank— 
for  instance,  the  Vladika's  successor  and  nephew — are  permitted  to  enter 
the  town  armed  ;  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  dare  show  themselves 
at  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Many  Austrian  deserters  re- 
side in  Montenegro,  and,  consequently,  are  obliged  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  till  they  obtain  permission  to  appear  at  the  bazaar ;  others  are  appre- 
hensive that  they  may  be  carried  off  to  the  fortress  of  Gradisca,  in  FnuE, 
for  committing  crimes  on  Austrian  territory. 

The  bazaar  at  the  Porta  di  Fiumera  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram, 
'  surrounded  by  trees.  Towards  the  Montenegrin  moun tarns  there  is  a 
sort  of  stone  edifice,  employed  for  weighing,  &c,  and  provided  with  a 
stout  gate,  which  is  closed  at  seasons  when  the  plague  is  raging  in 
Turkey  and  Montenegro,  and  the  same  precautions  employed  as  is  usual 
along  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  frontier.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  the 
trifling  matters  brought  to  market  by  the  Montenegrins.  Many  of  them 
had  had  a  march  of  three  or  four  days  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
with  a  few  smoked  fish,  or  a  bundle  of  maize,  and  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented if  they  could  sell  them  for  a  couple  of  zwanziger. 

It  is  extraordinary  what  a  quantity  of  powder  the  Montenegrins  ex- 
pend. Not  a  single  troop  left  the  bazaar  without  firing  their  pistols  and 
guns,  as  a  token  of  delight  and  welcome  to  their  native  mountains.  In 
fact,  they  have  a  repugnance  even  to  come  to  the  bazaar,  and  are  only 
too  glad  to  get  away  from  it  again. 

Toe  Montenegrins  are  a  Sclavonic  race,  and  belong  to  the  great 
Servian  family,  Eke  the  Morlachs  and  Ragusans.  Their  manners  and 
customs  differ  only  in  trifling  respects  from  those  of  the  Bosnians  and 
Herzegovinians.  Formerly  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  great  IDyrian 
kingdom,  which  in  the  time  of  its  splendour  comprehended  ancient 
Ulyrium,  and  nearly  half  the  northern  Graeco- Sclavonic  peninsula.  They 
consequently  possess  the  same  historic  reminiscences  as  the  Sclaves, 
which  they  weave  into  their  popular  songs.  They  have  a  common  litera- 
ture, in  which  they  praise  the  same  heroes,  battles,  and  events.  The 
poems  of  Marco  Kraljewitsch,  of  Stephan  Duschan,  the  legends  of  St. 
Sava,  the  heroic  ballads  of  the  battle  of  Amselfeld,  are  as  well  known  in 
the  mountains  of  Montenegro  as  in  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Morava,  the  Drinna,  the  Save,  and  the  Drave.  Although  that 
great  kingdom  was  overrun,  first  by  the  Magyars,  and  then  by  die 
Turks,  and 'incorporated  with  their  kingdom  and  empire,  in  which  Venice 
obtained  as  its  share  Dalmatia  and  Morlachia,  still  the  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  splendour  of  the  Servian  kingdom  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Servian  patriots,  and  many  among  them,  very  naturally,  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  a  great  and  powerful  empire. 

Mr.  Kohl,  during  his  residence  in  Cattaro,  had  an  opportunity  of 
focmiag  the  acquaintance  of  several  Montenegrins  of  high  rank,  whose 
visits  were  intended  for  two  of   his  fellow-travellers,  gentlemen  well 
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known  for  their  services  to  Sclavonic  literature.  He  was  father  surprised 
at  finding  that  they  followed  die  fashion  of  Bhaving  the  head,  which  is 
generally  so  repugnant  to  the  other  Sclaves,  who  see  in  it  only  a  sign  of 
their  subjugation  to  Turkey.  However,  they  do  not  shave  the  whole  of 
the  head,  but  only  to  a  certain  line  which  crosses  the  forehead  from  one 
ear  to  the  other.  The  hair  is  tied  into  a  Ion?  queue  behind.  Some  of 
the  visitors,  however,  were  not  shaved,  and  this  is  probably  a  sign  that 
they  are  gradually  doing  away  with  those  customs  they  acquired  from 
the  Turks. 

On  one  occasion  they  brought  with  them  a  quantity  of  beautiful 
weapons  for  inspection.  With,  every  "  handjar,"  or  gun,  they  told  the 
history,  whence  it  came,  what  Turkish  pasha  or  beg  it  had  originally 
belonged  to,  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Montenegrins,  and 
then  into  theirs,  for  among  them  every  sabre  has  its  genealogy,  and  the 
greater  portion  they  had  obtained  in  war,  as  there  are  so  few  cutlers 
among  them.  Just  as  in  Spanish  songs  we  find  that  swords  obtained  a 
name  and  were  praised,  as  if  they  had  been  animated  beings,  the  sabres 
of  the  Montenegrins  bear  for  a  long  time  the  name  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor. One  Montenegrin  said,  "  This  sabre  of  mine  is  Parwan  Oglu 
Pasha  s."  Another  remarked,  "  The  sabre  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Tanina  is 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  family.'9  Their  "  handjars"  and  pistols  are 
as  much  valued  by  them  as  their  mistresses  are,  and  they  generally  pay 
more  for  them  than  they  do  for  their  wives,  whom  they  must  also  buy  in 
some  measure.  Even  the  youngest  boys  stick  an  old  pistol  in  their  belts 
as  soon  as  they  can  procure  one,  and  are  continually  firing  it. 

It  is  naturally  a  very  interesting  question  whether  the  territory  of 
Montenegro  has  increased  during  later  years.  Some  see  in  Montenegro 
the  foundation-stone  for  a  larger  state,  which  will  extend  itself  at  a  later 
date.  The  Vladikas,  too,  at  least  as  ecclesiastical  rulers,  bear  a  title 
which  would  justify  them  in  claiming  jurisdiction  over  a  much  larger 
diocese.  They  call  themselves,  namely,  Metropolitans  of  Albania 
fScanderiya)  and  the  Albanian  Coast-range  (Pomoriya);  and,  although 
tne  present  Vladika  is  a  very  peaceable  man,  who  does  not  seem  to  be 
ambitious  of  dominion,  still  there  may  be  one  eventually  who  may  feel  a 
desire  to  take  possession  of  his  whole  metropolitan  diocese,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  however,  still  lies  in  partibus  infidelium.  Although  Mr. 
Kohl,  therefore,  made  various  inquiries  on  this  subject,  he  unfortunately 
— n  _  .  _!_._._  .?/._. —  _._*.__  _x?__  fom  the  Montenegrins; 

&ef  that  there  has  lately 

e  of  the  four  "  namas,"  or 
off  the  yoke  of  Turkey, 

of  them,  the  Katunska. 
fter  "nahias,"  and  their 

victories  over  the  Turks, 
ritants  of  the  "Berdas" 
ountainous  districts  lying 
east,  tod  some  of  them» 
the  Turks.  In  1831  the 
0  the  people  of  another 
o,  have  thrown  off  their 
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allegiance  -to  Turkey.  The  number  of  Uscocs,  too  (or  deserters  from 
Turkey  to  Montenegro),  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  century,  and 
Mr.  Kohl  was  also  told  by  his  Montenegrin  friends  of  several  other 
valleys  whose  inhabitants  had  joined  the  Montenegrins,  though  he  eould 
not  learn  their  names.  However,  it  seems  from  the  above  that,  although 
the  present  Vladika  has  given  up  to  the  Turks  the  small  islands  on  the 
Lake  of  Scutari,  and  restored  the  fortress  of  Zabliak,  which  his  people 
had  captured  in  an  unexpected  attack,  the  Montenegrin  territory  may  be 
presumed  to  be  in  a  state  of  gradual  augmentation. 

Although  we  stated  before  that  the  Montenegrins  possessed  a  common 
literature  with  the  Servians,  still  they  have  songs,  as  well  as  they  have 
battles,  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  possess  not  only  very  ancient,  but 
very  recent  ballads,  for  with  them  a  battle  does  not  require  to  be  almost 
forgotten  in  order  to  appear  embued  with  a  poetic  halo,  and  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  barns.  On  the  contrary,  the  present  is  full  of  poesy. 
An  occurrence  of  yesterday,  if  displaying  any  heroic  feature,  immediately 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  poem.  As  we  chronicle  events  in  our  news- 
papers, they  do  it  in  their  ballads,  and  any  one  who  could  form  a  perfect 
collection  of  them  would  have  a  full  and  continuous  history  of  the  people. 
As  Mr.  Kohl  expressed  his  curiosity  to  hear  some  of  these  ballads,  one  of 
his  Montenegrin  acquaintances  kindly  offered  to  bring  his  "gusla"  and 
sing  some  to  him. 

The  gusla  is  the  chief  musical  instrument  among  all  the  Servian 
tribes,  and,  though  differing  slightly  in  various  •  neighbourhoods,  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  case  with  a  handle,  and  a  horse-hair  chord  stretched 
over  it,  and  is  always  played  with  a  bow  made  of  the  same  hair.  Though 
some  people  prefer  giving  it  the  swelling  Greek  appellation  of  "  mono- 
chord/'  it  does  not  at  all  respond  to  this  high-sounding  title.  The 
melody  produced  from  the  one  Mr.  Kohl  had  the  misfortune  of  hearing, 
was  anything  but  agreeable,  and  was  merely  a  succession  of  shrieking 
sounds.  The  song  itself  consisted  of  a  number  of  short  verses,  and  was 
not  much  more  pleasing  than  the  music.  There  was  a  perfect  innocence 
of  rhyme  in  it,  and  it  appeared  a  very  monotonous  and  dull  affair 
altogether. 

Before  we  devote  any  more  attention  to  the  Montenegrins,  we  may  as 
well  make  a  few  remarks  about  Cattaro  itself,  which  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  for  the  visitor.  Its  position  is  very  peculiar,  for  it  has  on 
either  side  two  powerful  mountain  torrents,  the  Fiumera  and  the  Gor> 
diccio,  and  is  built  on  a  huge  precipice  between  the  two.  This  rock  is 
very  strongly  fortified,  and  held  by  an  Austrian  garrison.  In  die  archives 
of  the  town  may  be  found  many  interesting  documents,  which  will  throw 
a  light  on  the  history  of  Venice,  the  Montenegrins,  and  their  neighbours. 
The  churches  are  worth  a  visit,  especially  the  Catholic  one,  dedicated  to 
St.  Triphonius,  which  is  a  handsome  building,  and  contains  a  few  paint- 
ings and  a  marble  akar,  which  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  die  one  in  San 
Marco  at  Venice.  The  population  of  the  town  reveals  also  much  which 
reminds  the  traveller  of  Venice.  The  citizens  have  no  national  costume, 
but  are  all  dressed  in  the  common  European  fashion,  and  they  all  speak 
Italian.  It  is  very  different  in  all  the  other  towns  on  the  Bocca,  whose 
inhabitants  universally  retain  their  national  dress,  and  use  the  Sclavonic 
dialect. 
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CostefaiuoTO.   i  ffhcfe  rnainet*  fc*weVe>;  designate,  k  fact,  so  many  Scty- 
wobie  tribes  and  the  Rifeaaotesj'  l)obj&tens,r{Wc.j  are  Tnorec»pt)kfTi  of  tjjian 

The!  iiihabitatits*  of  bU' the§^  TocRvue^  oathe  BoecA  *re  fishermen, 
aailora*  and  dealers,  and  tbei*  ifietf  of  a^entu**  Jki  generally  the  same, 
namely,  the  Adri4tuvj*e«  Ijftirattt,1  0etos*afttirtoplei  and  llbe'BIack  Sea. 
But  each  tribe;  apptaiwJtolaffisbt  note  place  of  eonntoerCe.  Thus  the 
Dobrotans  are  in  coimeaibn'  with*  ^Trieste*  iand' he**' become  rich  arid 
powerful  aiibe'^aipaitime^thkt  porty  while  thePerfiigflotes,  who7  live 
apposite  to  tb*ai<  atewmtttiieodty  tierwj»w4tfr  Venice.  Thtf  Risanotes, 
again*  for  a>  long  thW  had  thn-n^rfety  of  not  only  beiufc  the  be^t  sailors, 
bot  algo»  the  snotf>  darings  piratee>J  They  are  nearly  all  Slavonians,  Wt 
as  thatribea  only  «iai^'WitW»lih^i^e^ 'KiftiW;  they  have,  consequently, 
retaiqed  all  their*  peonfcarities,  'especially '  in*  manner  and  costume.  Thus*, 
the  Riaaoote*  have-  t&an  Papulation  of  being'  the  handsomest  and  most 
powerful'  men  ^n  /the  fioeeay  and' wear,  at  the  same  time,  the  richest  and 
han*isomest  oosttime.  nTfay^  are  fell  Ghrtstntos,  but  it  fright  be  imagined 
theyJwEreheatheQ&froi*  thehoetilky 'subsisting'  among  tbem  about  religion. 
In  J^obrota,  fornutance*  all  mxv  Roman  €*thofics,'  while  in  Rlsano  they 
am  to  a  man  Greek  €atholtc&)  aod.&erei  where  theitWo  sects  are  so  em- 
bittered, it  would  be  as  easy  to  mingle  fire  and  water  as  to  reconcile  them. 
in.  sr  Roman  Catholioivillafey  aecording  to1  an  oh!  law,  a  maid-servant  of 
the  other,  religion  is  mot  allowed J  to  remain  longer  than-  three  years.  In 
another  entirely  Greek  village*  •  net  a  single  Roman  Catholic  family  was 
suffered  toKae*  About  twoithirds  of  '  the  coast  population  belongs  to  the 
Greek  coneeaskni,  apal  the  rest  are  Catholics. 

'  Them  appears  to*  be -the  same  partiality  for  warlike  weapons  along'  the 
Qoooa  as  in  Monteaefro  iUete  ^  In  -one  -of  the  houses  Mr.  Kohl  visited  in 
Dobrota,  the  whole  'internal avraagettfenW'  mote  resembled  those  of  a  for- 
trees. than  *  domestic  building.  *■  There  wet*  holes  ent  in  the  walls  to 
repel  any  attack  jon  the  inaani  entrance^  and  tfce  same  wore  tb  befbubd  at 
alt  the  window*,  touuMoer  any  weak  point*  Among-  the  arms  there  was 
even  a  large  cannon,  for  which  the  proprietor  had  made  an  embrasure 
through  ono  of  the  wells  kl  the  direetoon  of Montenegro.  The  other 
weapons  ooasiatcdefiieonie  tfwedoaen  handschars;  pistols,  and  guns,  which 
bung  on  the  yaXkurfphe aaloon,  veady  to*  hand  at  a  moment.  One  of  the 
moat  peculiar  weapons  Mr.  Kohl'  noticed  was  a  "spada  lopo,"  a  long; 
atraight,  and  baaed  ewjordy  with  a>  Wack  iron  basket  hilt;  he  also  saw 
a*  venal, others  LiniihecisesAatBerafWo  aod  -Castelnuovo,  and  heard  a  very 
gxwat  valno) wis/  s^iafno  fch&m;  They  were  probably  used  in  those 
happy  day*  when  pomcyfloxurithed, 

<Thn  Boeoheaa  alwayabave  ooe^armed  man  in  their  nottse,  even  in 
qniet  times;  andiwhen  the  Montenegrins  are  ai  all  troubleebme,  one-half 
o£  the  inhabitants  watchiwhilethe  others  steep.  Such  i*  the  penalty  of 
WuiB/aaaliwaUoffjin  t^eoantry.1    **     - 

The  hdst' received  theivifttet*  in  his  national  costume,  to  which  they 
adhere  feery  closely  ji  and  even  those  eaptakia  who,  through  their  inter- 
course with  Jbreiga  partsy  am  inclined  to  follow  other  fashions,  always 
aasunae  the  old  sbaas  as  aeon  aa  they  draw  m  sight  of  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro. 
Although  Mr.  Kohl  received  a  very  hospitable  greeting,  the  Bocchese  he 
April— vol.  xevn.  no.  ccclxxxviil  2  i 
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Tinted  was  not  sufficiently  polite  to  present  hi*  wife  to  hrau  In  fact, 
their  wives  are  kept  as  closely,  and  treated  aa  contemptuously,  as  in  the 
East  Mr.  Kohl  relates  an  anecdote  of  what  be  saw  in  this  respect  A 
tall  Boochese,  Montenegrin,  or  Morlach*  (for  they  are  all  alike  in  this 
matter),  was  riding  on  a  donkey,  and  lolling  on  it  quite  at  his  ease.  Behind 
him  walked  a  woman,  however,  the  rider's  worse-half.  She  had  a  stick 
in  her  hand,  and  drove  the  donkey  on  whenever  her  lord  commanded  it 
Besides  this,  she  was  loaded  with  a  great  portion  of  the  baggage,  for 
which  there  was  no  room  on  the  animal. 

We  must  not  omit  accompanying  Mb  Kohl  to  the  "Zappa,"  or 
"  Shuppa,"  before  we  follow  nim  into  the  mountain  peases  of  Monte* 
negro*  This  piece  of  land  is  the  roost  important  in  all  Austrian  Albania, 
through  its  size,  fertility,  and  cultivation.  The  iohahitants  are  also 
esteemed  especially  privileged,  through  their  boldness  in  defying  any  real 
or  fancied  attack  upon  their  institutions.  This  compels  the  Austaans 
always  to  keep  a  strong  military  force  on  the  Booca,  and  in  the  forts 
erected  along  the  frontier.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Shuppa,  and  on  the  mountain  pass  between  Cattaro  and  that  district, 
lies  the  little  fortress  of  Trinita,  originally  built  by  the  Venetians.  The 
Montenegrins  have  made  repeated  attacks  on  it,  but  have  been  always  re* 
polled  with  some  loss.  In  the  disturbances  of  1848,  three  to  four  thou- 
sand invested  H,  but  were  driven  back  by  a  garrison  of  only  forty  men. 
At  the  time  when  Mr.  Kohl  passed  it  there  were  only  eighteen  soldiers 
and  an  officer  lying  there.  On  the  platform  he  also  noticed  two  cannons 
with  the  English  "  G.  R."  upon  them,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  how  they  reached  this  height 

On  the  road  down  from  this  fortress  into  the  Shuppa  called  the  "  Seals 
Santa,"  a  frequent  name  through  the  Italianised  East  for  rocky  passes,  Mr. 
Kohl  met  several  Shuppans,  in  their  beautiful  national  costume.  Be* 
sides  their  pistols  and  knives,  all  were  armed  with  guna,  for  they  may 
have  a  necessity  to  use  them  at  any  moment  Over  all*  the  "strucca,"  or 
mantle,  was  thrown,  and  besides  this,  each  man  had  an  immense  pipe-stem 
fastened  to  some  part  of  his  person.  At  Dub,  the  first  village  in  the 
Shuppa,  Mr.  Kohl  halted  at  a  peasant's  house,  where  he  met  a  very 
friendly  reception.  The  master  and  his  wife  came  out  from  the  stable, 
where  they  were  busied  in  cleaning  the  horses  down,  and  saluted  the 
visitors  politely  and  even  affectionately.  It  seems,  too,  that  among  the 
Shuppans  there  is  not  the  same  jealousy  as  regards  the  women,  for  Mc 
Kohl  had  a  full  opportunity  of  inspecting  this  lady's  toilette.  She  wore  a 
pearl  necklace,  glittering  pins  m  her  hair,  and  a  richly  ornamented 
"  poias,"  or  girdle,  round  her  waist  The  latter  she  even  took  off,  and 
handed  round  for  inspection,  when  she  saw  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  visitors.  It  was  made  of  metal  and  jewels,  was  about  half  a  foot 
long  and  an  inch  thick,  and  as  heavy  as  an  iron  cuirass.  The  innnr 
merable  stones  were  very  elegantly  set  in  silver  gilt.  They  were  all 
reddish-brown  agates,  and  covered  the  whole  girdle;  the  woman  stated 
that  it  had  cost  forty  kronthaler*  And  in  this  costly  ornament  she  went  to 
her  daily  avocations,  and  had  even  been  helping  her  husband  to  clean  the 
horses.  It  would  be  about  as  inconvenient  as  if  our  queen  had  to  drink 
her  tea  or  write  her  letters  with  the  crown  on  her  head  and  sceptre  in  her 
hand.     However,  these  "  pojas"  are  common  all  through  the  Booca  and 
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Montenegro,  though  of  coarse  all  of  diem  are  not  so  expensively  made, 
er  so  elegant. 

Mr.  Kohl,  however,  was  still  more  astonished  at  the  husband's  armoury 
than  at  his  wife's  jewellery.  He  had  at  least  a  doaen  guns  hanging  on 
the  wall.  One  of  them  was  a  splendid  aflair,  for  which  he  said  he  had 
paid  170  florins.  All  the  guns  among  these  tribes  have  the  elegant  form 
peculiar  to  those  in  the  East  They  admire  no  others,  and  consider  ours, 
If  not  unsuitable,  clumsy.  And,  in  truth,  his  favourite  gun  was  very 
handsome.  The  whole  of  the  stock  was  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  set 
in  silver,  and  small  red  stones  sprinkled  among  it,  either  garnets,  or  other 
stones  cut  in  imitation  of  them. 

The  peasant's  house  was  very  large  and  commodious,  and  at  the  time 
our  author  visited  him  he  had  given  room  to  a  detachment  of  Austrian 
soldiers,  who  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received. 

On  the  party's  return  to  Cattaro,  they  had  to  get  down  from  their 
horses  before  the  gate,  and  have  them  shod  with  leather  shoes.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  paved  with  small  round  pebbles,  and  are  so  hilly 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  through  them  without  this  precaution.  In 
fact,  on  starting  on  a  journey,  the  horses  are  always  held  in  readiness 
without  the  town ;  and  as  for  carriages,  there  are  no  such  things  in  Al- 
bania. 

Aa  Mr.  Kohl  and  his  companions  had  brought  influential  letters  with 
them,  they  soon  received  an  invitation  from  the  Vladika  to  pay  him  a  visit 
in  the  wilds  of  Montenegro,  and  they  soon  assembled  on  the  bazaar  before 
the  Porta  di  Fiumera,  ready  to  start,  where  their  horses  and  Montenegrin 
acquaintances  were  waiting  for  them.  Besides  these  there  were  a  quantity 
of  idlers,  who  looked  on  or  assisted  them  in  their  preparations.  A  little 
baggage-horse  and  a  pretty  Montenegrin  girl  of  the  name  of  Johanna 
were  loaded  with  their  carpet-bags.  As  soon  aa  they  reached  the  first 
rocks,  the  firing  begag,  as  usuaL 

Although  Mr.  Kohl  certainly  felt  some  satisfaction  in  travelling  with 
such  a  numerous  company,  still  he  was  told  that  his  safety  would  be  en- 
sured in  Montenegro  through  the  mere  presence  of  the  young  girl.  He 
was  even  told  of  a  German  artist  who  travelled  through  the  whole  of 
Montenegro  under  the  protection  of  an  old  woman.  In  fact,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  female  is  frequently  better  than  the  Vladika's  passe-partout: 
for  even  he  cannot  protect  the  wayfarer  from  every  unpleasantness  that 
may  occur.  The  women,  however,  can  go  anywhere  in  the  mountains 
without  being  stopped  or  insulted.  The  latter  case  would  entail  the 
vengeance  of  all  her  kin  on  the  offender,  and  besides  that,  expose  him  to 
universal  contempt.  Killing  a  woman  is  the  foulest  crime  of  which  a 
man  can  be  guilty.  It  would  only  be  forgiven  in  the  case  of  his  own 
wife,  if  she  were  convicted  of  infidelity ;  but  then  very  easily  and  without 
further  consequences.  The  Montenegrin  women  even  go  among  the 
Turks  at  Scutari  without  danger,  ana  the  Turkish  women  can  do  the 
same  in  Montenegro.  In  their  skirmishes  they  never  cut  off  women's 
heads,  or  deliver  them  at  Taetinie.  When  the  Montenegrins,  some  few 
years  ago,  were  preparing  to  attack  an  Austrian  corps,  they  happened  on 
the  idea  of  sending  a  band  of  women  as  their  advance  guard,  because 
they  thought  the  Austrians  would  surely  not  fire  on  them.  When  this, 
however,  occurred,  and  a  woman  was  killed,  they  were  terribly  scandalised 
at  it   It  is  generally  said  that  this  inviolability  of  the  women  among  the 
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Btetifc  Mbirattun^re  y  mertiy  foundedon  thetsapresne  ,  eon  tempt  they 
entertain  for  the  Weaker  -sex;  but  Mrt  Kehl  would  prefer  regarding  it, a* 
originating  from  honourable  feehngs,  and  respectto  the^nodesijy  of  women) 
We  hope  it  may  be so.         >    '  > 

The  road  from  Cattaro  to  Niegush  wound  along  by  the  side  of  the 
fortified  precipice  of  Cattaro,  calkd  "Gioyaoai,0  wsmh  may  vie  with/tha 
Konigstein,  Gibraltar,  or  Ehrenbreitstero  in  security.  In  the  deep  vallej 
behind  it  the  little  tribe  of  the  village  inhabitants  <rf  Spiglleri  has  lodged 
itself.  Although  they  are  Austrian  subjects*  and  the  nearest  neighbean 
of  the  Montenegrin*^  they  do  not  entertain  the  least /fear  for  thenh 
Indeed,  they  often  hare  an  interchange  of  good  jokes  with  theto— ob  the 
Bocca,  half  a  dozen  rounds  of  ball  practise-  are  considered  an  excellent 
joke— -and  do  not  yield  in  any  way  to  them.  -  The  people  of  Spigliari 
are  the  butchers  of  Cattaro  $  and  as  the. chief  trade  of  the  Montenegrin* 
consists  in  bringing  down  meat*  it  maybe  easily  imagined  that  somt 
tery  piquant  industrial  jealousy  takes  place  between  these  constantly 
armed rivalsi*  »        ...•,.•         .  t  .  ,,, 

That  portion  of  the  Black  Mountain  range  first  entered  on  leafing 
Oattaro  is  called  Monte  Sella,  andnuay  be  some  ftte  thousand  feet  high. 
TheToad  through  ^traverses  the  whole  of  Montenegro, 'down?  to  Scutari, 
and  passes  through  the  vaUeys  of  Niegnsh  and  Taetiriie,  add  then  by  th* 
Montenegrin  stream  Tschernowite.  The  chief'  commerce  of  •  the  people 
takes  place  on  It,  and  consequently  the  principal  skirmishes*  ; 

'  Almost  at  the  Summit  of  the  passy  from  which  Mr-  Kohl  says  si  glorious 
view  may  be  enjoyed,  the  present  Vladika  has  made  a  very  substantial 
fountain— a  great  convenience  for  /travelers.  There  is  also  a  stone  id  the 
vicinity  bearing  an  inscriptioa  in  honour  of  the  King  of  Saiony's  visit  fcs 
Montenegro.  i  -l 

1  After  surmounting  the  pats,  the  road  ran  for  nearly '  six  miles  throng* 
a  tolerably  level  plain,  between  recks.  The  whole*  of  this  plateau,  is  in- 
habited by  the  Niegusmy  whose  chief  city  of!  the  same  name' lies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  plain.  >  ; 

-  Niegtush  is  the  half-way  station  between  Cattaro  and  Teetanie,  the 
residence  of  <fce  Vladika,  and  travellers  are  accustomed  to  stop  there  and 
refresh  their  horses.  Mr.  Kohl  and  has  party  were  very  hospitably 
received  in  the  stone  hut  of  an  old  man,  who  was  said  to  he  an  uncle  At 
the  Vladika.  At  least  he  belonged  to  the  family  off  the  Fetrotrieh 
Niegushi.  The  hut  was'  entirely  formed  of  unhewn  stdaes,  and  was  low 
and  dark,  as  there  had  not  been  tnwch  attention  psM  to  the  position  of 
windows.  ■  The  old' host  received  them -with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  seme 
rather  stale  bread,  and  then  they  were  invited  into  the  hut,  where*  sheep 
had  been  killed  and  roasted  for  them.  A  low  roimfl  table,  or  hoard,' had 
been  covered,  and1  very  substantial  pieces  of  mutton*  bone  and  all,  placed 
en  it,  one  for  each  guest/'  This  repast  tasted  excellently,  for  the  appetite 
of  the  visitors  had  been  heightened  by  the  ride*  and,  besides,  the -meet 
mid  retained  its  full  flavour  through'  ttr  mode  of  preparation*  As  soon-as 
one  had  ended  his  regale,  another  piece  was  immediately  presented  to  him 
by  his  attentive  host.  Mr.  KohJsawno  fornales  durihg  the  meaVbdt 
they  were,1  probably,  engaged  hi  the  hinder  part  of 'the  auti  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  Montenegrins,  even  of  higher  rank,  nsuaUjr 
live  in  houses  not  much  better  than  this  one,  and  on  the  same&od  as  the 
poorer  classes.    There  appears  to  be  more  equality  asaongiihanvin  ^W* 
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gnd-vattioutf  other  respects*  than  is  usually  met  with  id  the  world.  There 
are  always  several)  chiefs^  sirdare^.or  (relation*  of  the  Vlad&ka  residing  in 
Cattaro,  either  to  Bee  what  is  going  en,  in  the  world,  oaf  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  city ;  but  yet  they  live  there  with  very  little  more  luxury  than 
they  do  at  home. 

Niegush  is  the  matt  intenestrng  place  in  all  Montenegro,  for  it  is,  in 
feet;  the  cradle  in  which  this  little  state  first  saw  light.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  the  geographer,  from  the  feet  that  it  is  the  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  nest  in  the  whole-  country.  The  land  gradually  slopes 
downwards  toward  the  Lake  of  Scutari  on  one  side,  and  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other,  in  various  levels.  It  lies  even  higher,  and  in  a  wilder 
neighbourhood,  than  the  present  capital,  Tsetinie.  Niegush,  with  its 
rocky  passes  around  it,  represents  the  true  acropolis  of  Montenegro.  The 
foundation  of  the  state  was  laid  here,  like  that  of  Rome,  on  the  seven 
hills,  through  fugitives,  or  Usoocs,  as  the  Ulyrians  themselves  say,  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  free  mountains.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Isiegush 
are  said  to  have  been  Servians,  who  came  here  from  the  mountain 
Niegush,  in  the  Hersegovina. 

-  In  the  highest  valley  of  the  Black  Mountains,  in  Niegushi,  lived  the 
Pleme,  or  tribe,  which  the  Montenegrins  selected  from  the  earliest  ages  as 
the  highest  clan ;  here  the  Polemaroh,  or  governor  (Woiwode)  resided, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Montenegrins  in  war ;  here  the  family  of  the 
present  reigning  bishops  was  founded,  who  appear  to  have  added  the 
name  of  their  birthplace  to  that  of  their  family--"  Danilo  Petrovich 
Niegushi." 

There  are  several  valleys,  or  plateaus,  which  are  almost  at  the  same 
altitude  as  Niegushi,  and  which  form  a  species  of  connected  highlands. 
These  geographically  and  orographically  sharply-delineated  highlands 
must  have,  in  an  historical  view,  formed  from  the  earliest  ages  an  ethno- 
graphical and  political  whole.  They  were  called — probably  from  the  com- 
mencement— katunska  Nahia;  that  is,  the  Canton  of  the  Alps,  or  Chalets. 
It  was  in  this  district  that  the  first  attempts  to  shake  off  the  Turkish 
yoke  occurred.  The  inhabitants  prepared,  in  the  year  1703,  a  species  of 
Sicilian  Vespers  for  the  Turks  residing  there,  and  the  Katunska  was 
the  first  to  gain  its  independence,  as  far  as  the  passes  into  the  lowlands. 
Afterwards,  the  valleys  extending  to  the  Lake  of  Scutari  joined  them, 
and  several  other  neighbouring  mountain  districts.  la  the  present  day 
there  are  several  smaller  valleys  or  villages,  whose  inhabitants  willingly 
join  the  Montenegrins  in  their  skirmishes ;  and  the  power  of  that  country 
has  been  also  greatly  augmented  by  the  number  of  deserters ;  amt<ng 
them  many  Venetians,  French,  and  Austrians. 

The  position  of  Niegush  is,  besides,  very  pleasing.  It  lies  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  contains  more  houses  than  any  other  town  Mr.  Kohl 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  during  lib  excursion  in  the  Black  Moun- 
tains. Several  trees  could  also  be  seen,  and  two  roads  could  be  plainly 
traced,  one  leading  over  the  mountains  to  the  south,  and  the  other  to  the 
west  in  the  direction  of  Tzetiate*  Although  the  roads  here  are  far  from 
being  scientifically  constructed,  still  the  line  on  which  people  walk  and 
ride  assuases  with  time  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  weather- 
beaten  surface  of  the  light  grey  rock. 

The  p8sa>  or  cutting,  through  which  Mr.  Kohl  had  to  continue  his 
progress  to  the  vak  of  Tietinie^was  called  the  Krivaschko  Sdrielo.     The 
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road  itself  was  as  difficult  as  those  found  in  the  Backwoods  of  Amerieft, 
in  which  the  giant  roots  of  eoontless  trees  ensnare  the  traveller,  although 
the  roots,  in  this  instance,  were  large  rooks. 

The  country  from  Niegush  to  Tsetinie  is  hardly  anything  bat  an 
uninterrupted  rocky  desert ;  only  here  and  there  small  tracts  of  cultivated 
land  can  be  seen.  As  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Triesttne  Mountains,  this 
soil  has  been  collected  in  the  chasms  and  holes  in  the  rock,  and  formed 
into  a  mass  by  the  action  of  water.  The  little  spots  were  hardly  ever 
more  than  two  roods  in  extent,  and  looked  tike  oases  in  the  inhoepitsMs 
rocky  desert  There  were  hardly  any  of  these  spots  uncultivated  ;  but 
either  cabbage  or  potatoes  were  growing  on  them.  Mr.  Kohl  made 
some  inquiries  as  to  the  value  of  such  little  fields  or  gardener  and  was 
told  almost  incredible  prices;  Some  of  them  were  worth  3800  florins. 
This,  however,  should  be  taken  "  cum  grano  salts  ;"  and  again,  as  there 
is  very  little  ready  money  among  the  Montenegrins,  they  are  obliged  to 
take  arms  and  other  objects  in  exchange,  on  which,  in  such  cases,  an 
exorbitant  value  is  placed.  Still  the  Montenegrins  persisted  in  their 
assertion  that  such  was  the  case,  and  Mr.  Kohl  was  at  last  inclined 
to  believe  it,  for  he  had  heard  equally  high  prices  asked  for  land  in 
Morlachia. 

The  introduction  of  the  potato  has  had  a  rery  beneficial  effect  on  the 
Black  Mountaineers,  which  they  owe  to  their  YladUta,  Peter  Petro- 
vich  I.  It  is  now  universally  cultivated  all  through  Montenegro, 
and  is  a  staple  article  of  commerce  on  the  bazaar  of  Cattaro.  The 
men  take  them  down  on  their  backs  in  such  quantities,  that  whole 
shiploads  are  exported,  and  the  Bocca  amply  supplied.  These  potatoes 
are  well  known  and  esteemed  in  Trieste.  Strange  to  say,  the  Monte* 
negrins  have  given  them  the  name  of  u  krumbiri"  (gnmdbirn)  derived 
fej^othe  German.  l8 

At  length  the  monotonous  road  left  this  constant  succession  of  rook, 
and  the  travellers  entered  a  gentler  country,  and  the  green  valley  ef 
Txettne.  It  is  about  seven  English  miles  long,  composed  of  narrow  and 
level  strips  of  land,  which  stretch  down  from  the  rocks  in  a  semicircular 
form.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  pastoral  plain  in  the  whole  of  Mon- 
tenegro. 

The  travellers  were  quite  delighted  at  the  font  aspect  of  Tzetinie,  and 
many  things  soon  excited  their  attention.  In  the  first  place,  they  saw, 
under  a  large  linden-tree,  a  number  of  men,  or,  to-  use  the  Montenegrin 
phrase,  a  "  woiska"  (a  band  of  warriors)  assembled.  Among  tbem  they 
noticed  several  gentlemen  on  horseback,  gaily  dressed  in  brilliant  turbans, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  welcome  them. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  tree,  the  shooting  on  both  sides  was  intense; 
and  after  that  all-necessary  process,  they  were  received  in  a  very  kind 
manner  with  hand-shaking,  &c.,  and  a  procession  was  formed  to  take 
them  to  the  monastery. 

The  monastery  itself  lies  on  the  side  of  a  mil,  and  in  the  centre  if* 
square  tower,  on  which  the  Montenegrins  used  to  expose  the  heads  of  the 
enemies  they  had  killed.  Next  to  h  stands  the  church,  and  near  it  a  stone 
building,  in  which  the  monks*  cells  formerly  were*  but  it  is  now  inhabited 
by  the  attendants  of  the  Vladika,  A  little  further  below,  in  the  vaHeyt 
stands  the  Vladika's  palace,  a  long,  tall  house,  surrounded  by  walls* 
Before  the  monastery  is  a  large  open  space,  surrounded  by  about  • 
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incuses,  a*  icmjedkUnce  fi^«  Uwjnon^rteryitedfiaiid  two  streets, 
something  like  those  in  other  European  towns,  lead  from  the  Plaoe,  on 
which  a  few  houses  or  hate  stand,  sad  this  constitutes  Tretinie.  The 
apace  before  the  monastery,  which  is  partly  overgrown  with  grass,  and 
Wa  fountain  in  the  centre,  is  the  forum  or  marketplace,  on  which  the 
population  was  assembled  at  'the  present  moment  to  greet  the  visitors. 
At  one  end  of  this  square  were  two  cannon,  mounted  on  blocks  of  stone, 
which  the  Vladika,  Mr.  Kohl  was  told,  had  purchased  in  Trieste.  Of 
ooarse  these  cannon  were  fired  to  welcome  them,  as  repeatedly  as  the 
Montenegrin  gunners  could  load  them. 

There  is  a  ivery  dean  and  respectable  looanda  in  Tzetinia,  kept  by  a 
faumer  Austrian  under-officer.  In  this  house  Mr.  Kohl  and  his  party 
took  up  their  quarters,  and  found  themselves  better  treated  than  was 
wittily  the  case  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Adriatic. 

As  soon .  as  tbey  had  removed  the  dust  and  dirt  they  had  gathered 
along  the  road,  the  visitors  were  presented  by  a  former  Austrian  officer  to 
the  Vladika,  who  received  them  in  bis  hiUuutl-rooin,  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  his  audience,  state,  and  sitting  apartment*  Although  he  is  an 
European  sovereign, .  and  his  income  rather  considerable,  he  does  not 
.  think  fit  to  display  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  habits  of  his  subjects.  Tbo 
Vladika  only  occupies  three  rooms  in  the  monastery,  which  lie  close  to- 
gether; one  being  the  billiard-room,  whose  walls  were  ornamented  with 
arms,  portraits  of  Napoleon,  Lord  Byron,  the  present  King  of  Saxony, 
and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia;  next,  a  small  room  in  which  his  library 
stands  (though  there  was  a  small  bookcase  in  the  billiard-room),  in 
which  arms  were  also  hune  on  the  walls,  and,  besides,  some  bunches  of 
grapes  and  fruit;  and,  lastly,  his  sleeping  apartment,  in  which  there  was 
a  very  handsome. Italian  bed,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on 
horseback.  In  the  billiard-room  there  was  also  a  long  bench  near  the 
entrance,  on  which  the  senators  and  some  perianitei  were  seated,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  little  sofa,  on  which  the  Vladika  reposed,  with  a  carpet 
under  his  feet.  Such  is  the  modest  abode  of  a  sovereign  prince  who 
rules  over  a  nation  of  100,000  souls. 

Of  course  the  Vladika's  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  the  Servian  gen- 
tleman we  have  already  mentioned,  but  still  he  received  the  Germans  very 
kindly  too,  and  all  found  themselves  very  soon  at  their  ease,  for  they 
saw  they  had  to  do  with  a  sensible,  acute,  and  educated  man. 

The  very  first  expression  tho  Vladika  uttered  to  Mr.  Kohl  was  a  very 
remarkable  one.  "  There  you  see,"  be  said  very  kindly  to  him  in 
Russian,  "you  .have  found  your  way  to  us  at  last,  and  I  trust  you  will 
meet  with  much  to  interest  you.  I  fancy,  too,  you  will  often  think  on 
Homer,  and  the  customs  he  describes,  while  among  us." 

In  fact,  there  was  much  in  Montenegro  which  exactly  resembled  all 
that  Homer  sang,  though  we  have  not  space  to  quote  Mr.  Kohl's  analogy, 
except  in  one  instance.  The  perianitzi,  who,  by  tho  way,  bear  a  close 
affinity  with  the  Noble  Guard  in  Vienna — for  every  man  is  a  noble— who 
also  are  near  the  Vladika's  person,  and  selected  by  him  from  the  sons  of 
noble  fasniUos,  and,  'besides  these,  the  twelve  senators,  who,  with  the 
Vladika,  form  a  political  body,  and  live  under  the  same  roof  with  him, 
irresistibly  reminded  Mr.  Kohl  of  Odysseus  and  his  companions,  Achilles 
and  bis  myrmidons,  Meaekus  and  his  comrades,  who  were  both  friends 
andsuJsjects,  It  was  the  same  with  the  Vladika.  He,  of  course,  presided  as 
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sovereign  lord*  inihis  audie»oe*ehamber  ton  a  dtouv  while  the  senates* 
and  periajutai  sat  apposite  tor  W^  retrod 

the  doors  and  windows.  All  at  first  were  silent*  as  ldag  aa  the  reception 
and  presentation  at  the  guests  lasted^  which  was  entirely  confined  to  die 
Yladika.  They 'grouped  abound  him*  like  the -friends  and  courtiers  of 
Alcinous,)  when  Odyssfeus  «ame  to  Mm..  At  times*  the  Yladika  aaked  one 
or  the  other  of  thesa  some  question,  which  was  answered  immediately, 
and  without  any  constraint.  But  in  the*e?eniag,  when  billiards,  Macao, 
and  other  games*  were  going  Cm,  ail  was-  very  different*  The  gentlemen 
left  their  seats,  walked  abouV  and  acted  flB  they  pleased*  They  went  in' 
and  out  just  aa  i£  they,  were  At  home,  others  played  at  Macao  with  the- 
Yladika  and  his  guests*  Sfttoe  even  showed  Mr.  Kohl  the  rarities  and 
valuables  belonging  to  their  lord,  and  even  dragged  in  some  portions  «f 
his  wardrobe,  which  they  spread  out  on  the  billiardttabla,  iahis  presence* 
to, display  the  gold  emhsoidery  upon,  them,  < 

•  And  when,  on  the  next  morning,, all  were, seated  <m  the  terrace  of  the* 
monastery  together,  and  the  Vladika  shot,  if  not  with  bow  and  arrowy 
with  powder  and  Wad,  #t  some  improvised  otyeefc,  and  a  bard  appeared 
with  his  gti4a,:&tod  sang  a  long  heroie  ballad*  during  which  all  remained 
silent  and  attentive*  centuries  seemed  to  disappear;  and  the  visitors  might 
as  easily  have  imagined  they  i**are  contemporaries  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  as 
that  the  eighteenth  otintitiry  of •  Christian  ehsonology  was  roiling  on. 

The  fact,  ,t|oo,  that  the  ruler  and  leader  of  the  Montenegrins  is  a 
Christian  bishop,  is  not  at  all  At  variance  with  the  age  with  which  wa> 
Compare  it.  Agamemnon  is  not]  only  a  king*  but  the  supreme  priest  of 
his  nation,  and  Odysseus  always  sacrifices  and  pours  t  libations  to  the  god* 
himself  before1  leading  his  comrades  to  battle.  ' 

The  Vladika  was  kind  enough  to  eend  tbajvisitora  sweat  wine,  and  a 
variety  of  fruits,  for  their  dinner*  Nothing  of  the <  sort*!  of  course,  grow* 
near  Tzetinie  and  Niegush;  but  irt  >4jbe ;vs>ft*yd  /towiard  the  Lake  of 
Scutari,  vines,  olivets/  and  melons  are  cultivated,  and  grow  to  an  extra* 
ordinary  size*  They  also  devote  much  attention  to  bees,  and  several 
peasants  possess  a* many  as  a  hundred  hives.  ;,:  ' 

Mr.  Kohl  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  /VTadika  as  to  the 
anmber  of  inhabitants  in  Montenegro,  and  he(  estimated  it  at  105,000 
souls,  the  same  number  as  is  given  iu  the  i<4 Gdstea,"  a-apecies  of  state 
almanack,  thsJt  appears  in  Taetmie*  i   /-    •  ;  1 

Mr*  Kohl,  however,  received  some*  very  different  fend  exaggerated 
accounts  fromf  other  persons  as  to  the  nunabeHOf  menoapable  *£  bearing 
arms.  This  was;,  however,*  not  astonishing,  fa*  the!  Montenegrins  them* 
selves  have  a  predilsetipn :  for.  making  it  larger,  than  itateaUy  i»>  wkik 
their  neighbours  *ake  it  l0sa«  -  And  then  the7  question  arises,  as  N 
whether  we  speak  of  an  offensive  of  a  defensive  war*  When  the 
Turks  enter,  the  country,  -everybody  -  takes  up  arow ; .  event  the  old  and  the 
sick  prepare,  and  the  boys  are  not  behindhand.  Mr*  KobV  was  told  of  m 
lad'  of  ten  yean)  of  age  who-  had  killed. a)  Turkish  beg,and  taken*  his 
sabre,  and  ofa  girl  who  had  performed  an  heroic,  iaction*  and  had  the 
right  of  always  hearing  areas.  If  we.  take  all  these]  ibfto  calcusatum,  we 
should  have  a  very  .large  amount.  'Tl^.sasaHest.BUt^beriMn.tKohl  heard 
was  16^000  "  Pusohki,"  or  men  atmed  with  guns* /the  greatest  35,000i 
The  Vkdika  stated,  that  20,000  to  2o,000  men,  well  armed  after  their 
fashion,  could  bo  collected  iu  defence  of  tbeioonntry^and  »500Q.ta  70Qfi 
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one&bebntaglittintefthe  field  for  an  external -war.  In  the  expedition 
of  the  Montenegrins  and  Russians  against  RaguBainil806,  6000  wartiow 
poured  down  from  the  motatams;  -  ■  • » 

in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  the  men  march  in  under  the  command  of 
their  woiwode  (burgomaster),  of  sirdar  (captain  of  the-  district),  and  the 
Yladika  either  puts  himself  at  their  head,  or  else  his  nephew,  Georgey, 
who  has  been  in  the  service  of  Russia.  The  Vlodika  himself  only  assumes 
the  command  on  extraordinary  emergencies.  Although  as  brave  as  the 
other  Montenegrins,  he  is  not  so  fond  of  war  as  his  predecessor,  who 
fought  like  a  bishop  of  the  middle  ages;  He  tries  as  far  as  possible  to 
leave 'matters  1)6  arbitration,  while  he  seeks  to  improve  the  internal  con* 
tfition  of  the  country;  His  most  remarkable  innovations'  are  the  senate' 
and  the  perianitzit  The  senate  (sowiet)  is  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
ber** ant},  like  the  Russian,1  is  the  highest  court.  It  also  discusses 
important  matters  with  the  Amotions  of  a  cabinet  council ;  still  Mr. 
Kohl  wae  told  that  the  Vfotika's  powerful  voice  generally  decides  in  euch 
matters.  • 

Mr.  Kohl  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  paktor  of  the  town  of 
Teeiinie  itself-  He  was  dressed  in  a  red  fea  and  a  fur  dolman,  and 
wore  pistols  and  a  "  handjar  "  like  the  other  heroes,  and  certainly 
looked  more  like  a  lieutenant-colonel  on  half-pay  than  a  peaceful  clergy- 
man. The  Montenegrin  priests  only  put  on  their  clerical  robes  when 
they  officiate  in  church,  and  on  all  other  occasions  Wear  the  usual  dress, 
especially  as  many  of  them  are  sirdars,  periauitei,  or .  even  senators. 
Thie  is,  however,  very  natural,  for  the  Turks,  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  Tschernogoroi,  make  no  distinction  between  clerical  and  secular,  and 
the  former  must  be  equally  able  to  defend  themselves  and  their  floeka. 
The  visitors  also  obtained  nermlssion  to  inspect  the  upper  portion  of  the 
monastery  and  the  church.  They"  found  no  monks  in  the  town  of 
Tzetmie,  except  the  Vladika  himself,  and;  in  fact,  monastic  life  does  not 
appear  to  flourish  among*  the  Montenegrins.  The  Vladika  informed  Mr. 
Kohl  that  there  were*  eight  monasteries  in  Montenegro,  but  the  number 
of  monks  in  all  of  them  only  amounted  to  twenty.  The  cells  were  inha- 
bited by  persons  attached 'to  the  Vladika  s  person. 

A*  for  antiquities,  unless  we  reckon'  the*  tottering  Walls,  stairs,  and 
corridors  of  the  monastery  itself,  Mr.  Kohl  only  saw  two  metal  bells 
worth  mentioning.  They  were  made  in  Venice,  140  years  before,  for  the 
Vladika  Daniel  Petrovich  Nfcgush,  the  founder  of  the  present  ruling 
family*  under  whom  the  Montenegrins  tfose  agafrtsjb  the  Turks  for  the 
first  time*  These  belle  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  M*.  Kohl,  as  he  was 
able  to  read  from  an  inscription  on  one  of  them  tWe  actual  title  of  the 
Viadika*  as  "  Daniel  Metropolis  di  Scanderia  ed  oitra  Marina. "  We 
may  see  from  this  that' the  pretensions  of  the  Vladikas,  fike  those  of  many 
kings*  far  exceed  their  actual »  possessions,  for  Scanderia  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  Albania,  br  the  pashalik  of  Scutari,  and  "  Oltra  Marina91 
k  the  Italian'  name  for  the  Coast-range,  which  the  Sclaves  call  "Po- 
moria,"1  and  of  which  the  present  Austrian  -  Albania  forms  a  portion. 
Mr.  Kohl  was  toid  that  Scanderia  received  ite  name  from  the  gteat 
Prmoe  Scandekbeg  (Prince  Alexander).  If  this  be  true;  Scanderia  might 
Well  be  translated  Alexandria.  Still  it  is  an  historical1  fact,  that  the 
Vladikas  formerly  were  the  ecclesiastical  lords  of  those  regions,  and  only 
retired  into  the*  mountains  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances)  and  there 
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founded  a  temporal  dominion.  There  are  also  nsunesons  Christiansia 
Turkish  and  Austrian  Albania,  who  still  recognise  the  Vhutika  as  their 
ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  many  objects  are  sent. kirn  to  be  consecrated  and 
receive  his  blessing. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  short  notice  of  the  titles  the  Vladika  re- 
ceives from  foreign  powers.  The  Aastriaos  call  him  "  Eccellenaa,"  and 
all  his  friends  in  Dalmatia  address  him  by  that  title,  friends  beyond 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  travellers,  call  bin.  "  Altessa"  (the  Hlyrisn 
"  Swatlest),"  and  Mr.  Kohl  nancies  the  Servians  do  die  same.  Oar 
anther  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  .Russian  letters  addressed  to 
him,  but  presumes  he  would  have  the  highest  title  given  to  the  Ran- 
sian  archbishops.  Nor  was  he  able  to  find  out  how  the  Tusks  addresi 
him,  though  the  lower  classes  always  speak  of  him  as  the  "  Black  Monk.* 
In  Bosnia  and  the  Heraegovina,  he  receives  the  title  of  "  Kraal  Zrai- 
gorski,"  or  King  of  the  Black  Mountains.  As  to  the  appeUatton  ef 
Vladika,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  he  acquired  H.  It  is  a  title  meaning 
"  Holy  Lord,"  and  constantly  employed  through  the  whole  Greek  Sdaveak 
Church,  and  is  used  to  every  priest  "  in  pcutificalibus,"  by  the  other 
nriests  when  they  address  him ;  as  for  instance,  "  Vladika,  bless  tins 
bread."  Vladika  has,  it  seems,  the  same  value  amongst  ecclesiastics  as 
Gospodar  among  secular  persons  in  Servia.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the 
Montenegrins,  though  probably  only  the  higher  class,  prefer  the  title  of 
Gospodar  for  their  ruler,  instead  of  Vladika. 

In  the  monastery  Mr.  Kohl  also  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing*  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  national  ensign  the  Montenegrins  have  chosen.  It  is  an 
eagle,  or  vulture,  and  surely  they  have  a  better  claim  to  it  than  Prussia 
er  Austria.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  emblem  is  publicly 
exposed  in  Montenegro.  Still,  among  themselves,  the  Black  Moun- 
taineers make  constant  reference  to  it  in  their  ballads,  and  even  call  one 
another  "  Vultures/'  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  Another  rery  cations 
thing  was  a  model,  built  of  stones,  of  the  great  bell  in  the  &r*inlin  of 
Moscow.  The  previous  Vladika,  who  paid  a  visit  to  that  city,  brought 
the  measure  of  the  bell  back  with  him,  and  gave  his  countrymen  a 
tangible  idea  of  its  sins.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Kohl  that  there  was  some- 
thing strangely  symbolic  in  this  huge  figure  of  the  Russian  bell,  just 
beneath  the  little  Montenegrin  one,  as  if  ready  to  swallow  it  at  some 
future  day,  with  its  Scanderia  and  OUra  Marina. 

The  last  visit  was  paid  to  the  little  church,  which  is  rendered  remaaV 
ahly  interesting  through  its  Ieonostas,  and  the  monument  of  the  preceding 
Vladika.  The  "  Iconostas,"  or  decorated  rood-loft  before  the  attar,  is  <J* 
chief  ornament  in  this,  as  in  all  other  Greek  churches*  It  is  carved  in 
wood,  and  composed  of  a  variety  of  very  curious  objects.  It  has  thsss 
fates,  one,  "the  royal,"  in  the  middle,  with  folding  doors,  directly  ia 
front  of  the  altar,  decorated  with  oil  paintings  of  Christ  and  the 
"Bogoroditaa,"  or  Mother  of  God.  The  gates  themselves*  and  the  archi- 
trave, are  composed  of  the  most  peculiar  figures,  cut  in  wood.  On  the 
top  are  three  crosses,  on  which  three  wooden  doves  flutter.  On  the  pave- 
ment before  the  altar  are  two  brass  candelabra,  covered  with  eaudlej,  ia 
the  centre  a  tall  gilt  and  painted  waxligbt,  and  many  other  smaller  eoet 
round  it.  In  the  nave  of  the  church  is  the  stone  sarcophagus  of  the  last 
Vladika,  Peter  Petrovieh  I.,  with  a  black  covering  and  a  cross  ape*  it- 
This  monument  ia  arranged  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  te  that  of  tks 
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graves  of  the  Russian  Tsars  in  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  and  probably  of 
other  Greek  Sclavonic  princes.  Mr.  Kohl  did  not  learn  where  the  pre- 
ceding Vladikas  lay  buried,  bat  it  was  evident  this  Peter  I.  was  the  only 
one  who  had  acquired  the  honour  of  being  interred  in  the  capital.  He  did 
an  immensity  for  his  eouatry,  among  other  things  introdaced  vaccination, 
and  beat  the  Turks  in  repeated  battles.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
his  countrymen  canonised  him  after  death.  He  effects  miracles  even,  and 
aosm-y  Christiana  and  Turks  come  hither  to  be  cured  by  him  of  all  manner 
of  diseases* 

The  present  Vladika,  who  follows  zealously  on  the  path  of  reform  his 
nsndeeessor  laid  down  for  him,  and  has  established  a  system  of  police  and 
taxation,  and  through  it  increased  hk  own  power*  has  of  course  net  the 
least  objection  to  Peter  I.  being  esteemed  a  saint,  and  does  his  best  ts 
maintain  a  feeling  of  reverence  towards  him  among  the  Montenegrins. 
Very  recently  he  has  built  a  chapel  on  the  summit  of  the  Lowtscbi,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Katunska  Natna,  in  honour  of  he  sainted  prede- 
cessor, the  first  which  has  been  dedicated  to  this  St  Peter,  the  rock  of 
Montenegro.  It  must  stand  at  an  altitude  of  at  least  6000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  aad  would,  consequently,  be  one  of  the  highest  places  of 
worship  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Kohl  was  often  told,  that  though  the  Montenegrins  were  poor 
physicians,  they  were  very  skilful  surgeons.  There  were  many  among 
them  who  could  not  merely  cure  flesh  wounds,  but  also  set  broken  arms 
and  legs  very  cleverly.  They  even  had  been  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  trepanning  for  a  very  long  time,  and  our  author  saw  two  persons  on 
whom  the  operation  had  been  most  successfully  performed. 

The  only  part  of  the  monastery  Mr.  Kohl  did  not  visit  was  the  square 
tower  on  which  the  beads  cut  off  in  war  were  exposed.  This  custom  is  now 
ahoHshed,  and  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  present  Vkdika's  power  of 
persuasion.  They  are  now  thrown  into  a  deep  hole,  at  the  foot  of  the 
sill  on  which  the  monastery  stands,  though  this  is,  probably,  only  the 
ease  with  the  heads  of  persons  not  remarkably  distinguished.  In  fact,  the 
custom  of  decapitation  will  never  cease  till  the  Turks  take  the  initiative 
in  giving  it  up.  Only  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Kohl's  visit,  the  Vladika 
had  sent  back  the  head  of  a  beg  which  had  been  brought  in  to  him, 
probably  with  the  intention  of  inducing  the  Turks  to  behave  with  greaser 
humanity.  In  another  instance,  when  some  Montenegrins  carried  off  a 
lad,  the  son  of  a  Turkish  beg,  the  Vladika  purchased  him  of  the  captors, 
and  sent  him  back  without  injury  to  his  slather.  He  also  treats  Turkish 
captives  in  a  very  humane  manner. 

The  time  Mr.  Kohl  had  been  able  to  devote  to  Montenegro  had  new 
aspired,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  leave  ef  a  country  in  which  he  felt 
very  deeply  interested.  The  Vladika  and  his  court  remained  with  them 
to  the  last  moment,  and  many  pistols  and  guns  were  fired  on  their  de- 
parture. Mr.  Kohl  states,  on  the  authority  of  some  work  he  read,  that 
a  Montenegrin  is  perfectly  satisfied  if  his  guest  only  fires  a  pistol  as  s 
testimony  of  his  contentment  with  the  treatment  be  received,  and  he, 
therefore,  advises  all  travellers  to  take  pistols  and  plenty  of  cartridges 
with  them,  if  not  for  their  own  security,  still  as  a  way  of  recompensing 
their  hospitality. 

Mr.  Kohl  is  also  obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  not  part  from  the 
Vladika  without  a  certain  feeting  of  sympathy  **d  compassion  when  he 
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thought  that  he  was  the  only  civilised  and  'educated  manatftmgflri* 
rough  nation,  and  tire  only  man  who  thinks  and  feels  like  Europeans, 
What  sufferings  and  sorrows  must  a  mind  Tike  his  euddre-among*uch  a 
prejudiced  and  superstitious  nation  as  that  which  he  strives  to  govern  and 
cultivate!  If  regarded  in  the  right  light,  his  position  offers  the  most 
singular  contrasts.  He  is  a  literary  man,  far  superior  in  acquirements 
and  judgment  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
statesman,  legislator,  and  prince;  he  h  a  Christian  bisbbo,  arid4 also ^ 
leader  of  20,000  men  armed  to  the  teeth ;  he  is  susceptible  to  all  that  is 
beautiful,  and  yet  a  monk  and  hermit ;  he  is  young  and  handsome,  and 
longs  for  the  domestic  joys  of  a  father  and  husband,  and  has  no  one  near 
him  save  his  wild  perianitzi ;  he  has  travelled  much,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  luxury  of  our  civilised  world;  a  great  capital,  with  its'  abundance 
of  artist  treasures  and  rich  libraries,  would  be  the  most  suitable  place  for 
him,  and  his  destiny  has  bound  him,  like  Prometheus,  to  an  inhospitable 
rock,  where  he  lives  in  a  comfortless  monastery,1  and  finds  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  mental  food. 

The  Vladika  once  added  the  remark  under  a  copy  of  verses  he  hid 
written  in  a  lady's  album,  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  man  who  lived 
as  an  "  horame  civiliz£  parmi  les  demi-barbares,"  but  who  seemed  to 
himself  a  "  demi-barbare  parmi  les  civilke's,*  and  "contrebande"  among 
the  princes  of  Europe,  and  this  he  seems  to  feel  very  deeply,  for  be  hai 
made  the  same  complaint  elsewhere,  and  even  to  Mr.  Kohl  and  his 
party.  The  fact  that  he  is  "  contrebande"  among  European  regents, 
naturally  renders  his  position  very  difficult.  His  dominions  lie  on  the 
borders  of  the  extreme  influence  of  the  three  greatest  empires  itt  Europe, 
neither  of  which  has  officially  recognised  him  as  a  constitutional  power, 
sharing  in  all  the  principles  of  European  national  and  state  justice. 
Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  him  and  his  subjects  as  rebels,  who 
inust  be  repeatedly  chastised,  and  eventually  brought  under  the  yoke 
again.  Austria,  like  Venice  formerly,  should  always  regard  the  Mon- 
tenegrins as  welcome  allies  against  Turkey.  In  fact,  these  bold  moun- 
taineers, like  all  the  other  brave  Servian  tribes  who  have  partly,  and 
after  wearisome  opposition,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Turks  and  Mahomme- 
danism,  for  instance  Dalmatians,  Morlachians,  Croats,  <fca,  have  aided 
considerably,  under  the  colours  of  Austria  and  Venice,  in  preventing  the 
Turks  from  extending  their  dominion  over  all  Illyria,  and  even  across  the 
Adriatic  to  Italy.  History  tells  us  that  the  Pope  was  oh  the  closest 
terms  of  friendship  with  Scanderbeg  when  he  rose  in  the  fifteenth  ceo* 
tury  against  the  Turks,  in  order  to  save  Italy,  through  the  formation  of 
an  independent  Albania  or  Illyria,  from  the  dreaded  invasion  of  the 
Crescent.  Of  this  independent  Albania  only  the  little  corner  Monte- 
negro has  remained,  and  it  forms  in  the  present  day  a  bastion  against 
the  Turks.  The  Austrian  Kaiser,  the  heir  of  Venice  and  protector  of 
Catholic  Christianity,  has,  therefore,  an  interest  in  maintaining  this  bul- 
wark. He  could,  with  advantage,  appear  as  friend,  protector,  and  afly 
of  the  Vladika.  But  several  other  unfortunate  circumstances  cloud  tins 
friendship,  end  cause  Austria  to  be  cautious  in  her  alliance  with  the 
Vladika.  In  the  first  place,  Austria  must  be  on  her  guard  against  the 
Montenegrins,  as  a  robber  horde,  who  at  tames  care  very  little  whether 
they  gain  flocks,  money,  and  precious  stores,  on  Austrian  or  Turkish 
ground.     In  the  second  place,  although  these  Montenegrins  are  Chris- 
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tityna,  th^y,  belqpgi  to,  $e  Gt;eek  f  confession,  and  sympatfxise  with  those 
Adrian, ,  subjects.  w]jo  adhere  to  the  same  faith-  They  assert  that  their 
V ladika  ,i?  leg^tinpa,tely  ih©  eoclesiastical  head  over  the  Greek  and  Ausr 
trian  Albanians,  and,  if  too  nuich  power  were  granted  them,  they  migh^ 
try  to  gain  this  supremacy  .by  force  of  arms*  Besides;  thtaj  the  Monte* 
negrins  feel,  as  it  were,  shut  up  in  a  cage  within  their  mountains.  They 
long  to  get  an  opening  toward  the  sea,  and  regard  the  bays,  harbours, 
and  towns  of  Lastua,  Cattaro,  and  Budua,  as  natural  appendages  to  their 
country «  The  population  of  these,  districts  partly  agrees  .with  them  in 
this  matter,  and,  were  Austria  weak,  these  two  countries  might  unite, 
and  the  Vladika  take  up  his  residence,  as  they  did  in  former  times,  on 
the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  It  is,  of  course,  Austria's  policy  to  check  this 
Reeling  and,. while  treating  the  Montenegrins  amicably,  display  firmness 
and  energy..  We  cannot  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Kohl  in  his  assertion, 
that  Austria  ought  to  plant  her  flag  on  the  walls  of  Niegush;  and, 
besides,  the  Montenegrins  will  prevent  her  from  doing  it,  we  trust, 


in  inat  case. 

We  regret  we  cannot  find  space  to  follow  Mr.  Kohl  through  two  very 
interesting  chapters  he  devotes  to  the  "  Vendetta,"  which  appears  to  be 
as  fully  incorporated,  with  the  nationality  of  the  Montenegrins  as  it  is 
with  that  of  the  Corsicans. 


! '  *  Tali  was  written  in  ,185  L 
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MY  VISIT  TO  THE  "MYSTERIOUS  RAPMNGS,"  AND  WHAT 
THEY  BROUGHT  ME. 

Of  coarse  I  had  heard  of  them.  Considering  they  had  followed  the  lad j 
who  had  it  revealed  to  her  she  was  a  "  Medium"  from  America  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  actually  undertaken  their  philanthropic  mission  of  knock- 
ing for  the  public  benefit  in  London  at  the  very  moderate  charge  of 
five  guineas  the4  stance :  considering  they  evinced  a  very  laudable  am* 
bition  of  seeing  their  powers  advertised  in  the  Times,  and  also  enter* 
tained  so  strong  a  prejudice  for  the  overheated  atmosphere  of  rooms,  and 
for  making  themselves  heard  from  under  tables,  as  to  induce  some  mem- 
bers of  the  school  of  Mr.  Dickens  to  assert  the  solution  of  the  mystery  9§ 
consisting  in  the  "  Medium"  rapping  with  her  toe-joints  from  beneath  the 
table,  when  she  had  first  properly  prepared  them  for  this  operation  by  the 
relaxing  qualities  of  heat :  considering,  I  say,  that  these  spirit  rappers 
bore  such  useful  and  amiable  characters  (particularly  to  their  Mediums), 
and  with  all  their  mission-messages  from  the  other  world,  still  held  to 
just  a  sense  of  the  needs  and  proprieties  of  this — it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  I  should  have  heard  of  them,  still  less  that  I  should  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  visiting  them.  Behold  me,  then,  started  with  a  friend, 
deeply  bitten  with  the  mesmeric  mania,  and  avowedly  open  to  the 
belief  of  intercourse  with  spirits  by  thought-reading,  clairvoyance,  voli- 
tion, and  other  such  mystic  elements  of  the  mind. 

We  arrive  at  the  door.     A  cold,  grey,  leaden  London  sky,  murky  and 
comfortless.    Our  blood  runs  shivering  through  our  veins  as  we  stand  at 
this  portal  of  the  "  weird  mansion,"  till  a  very  heavy  matter-of-fact  look- 
ing girl  relieves  our  anxiety,  and  ushers  us  in  through  a  small  dingy  floor- 
clothed  hall,  up  a  faded  staircase,  into  the  very  chamber  of  mysteries  itself. 
We  are  astonished  to  find  it  so  like  the  common  run  of  furnished  lodg- 
ings in  London.     The  fire  looks  comfortable  for  the  day,  and  there  is  a 
mahogany  claw  table  in  front  of  us,  covered  by  a  scanty  cloth,  on  which 
is  placed  a  small  printed  card  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  common  black  lead 
pencil.     We  are  told  that  the  "  Medium"  will  soon  put  in  appearance. 
Meanwhile  my  friend  is  already  full  to  overflowing  of  these  spirit  myste- 
ries.    He  tells  me  the  case  of  one  unbeliever,  who,  sitting  quietly  liken- 
ing to  these  sounds,  was  so  audacious  as  to  assert  that  his  senses  must 
have  something  more  tangible  whereby  to  credit  the  supernatural,  when 
suddenly  he  felt  himself  seised  upon  by  some  invisible  power,  and  shaken 
mercilessly  from  head  to  foot,  belief  being  in  this  case  instilled  into  him 
after  the  fashion  of  a  black  draught,  "  well  shaken  before  taken."  Another 
man  was  held  up  to  me  who,  having  seated  himself  near  the  table  when 
the  spirits,  were  asked  to  move  it,  was  actually  almost  run  over  by  the 
city  with  which  they  obeyed  the  request     As  for  my  friend  himself, 
avoured  me  with  a  vague  theory  that  these  wonderful  guesses  proceed 
1  the  Medium,  who  is  in  this  case  an  unconscious  thought-reader;  but 
bis  would  seem  to  imply  some  trickery,  by  which  the  raps  are  made 
gree  with  her  thought-reading,  we  dare  not  (with  the  ^example  of  the 
elieving  gentleman  before  our  eyes)  embrace,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ery  doubtful  an  opinion. 
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By  this  time  we  are  comfortably  worked  up  into  a  state  of  expectancy, 
and  look  with  somewhat  of  awe  on  the  Medium  as  she  enters — a  fair 
looting  young  woman,  with  a  colourless  complexion,  and  very  quiet 
manners*  impressing  yon  with  at  least  her  thorough  belief  in  these  spirit 
visits.  She  sits  down  and  discourses  on  the  weather,  and  other  usually 
interesting  topics  of  English  conversation,  throwing  in  now  and  then  a 
remark  about  the  spirits,  as  though  the  whole  thing  was  to  her  the  most 
natural  and  every  day  occurrence. 

We  have  not  been  seated  long,  before  we  hear  them  knocking,  rap- 
]«p^rap*raavrap,  from  under  the  table  close  to  our  feet.  We  speak,  we 
qaas Hon  them  accordingly,  as  we  are  desired.  They  answer,  still  by 
saps;  they  spell  out  their  names,  rapping  as  we  come  to  die  right 
letters,  not  always  correctly,  but  then  the  good  "Medium"  is  their  inter- 
preter to  us,  and  so  they  are  sure  at  last  to  rectify  what  blunders  may 
have  been  made.  Blessed  spirits  they  must  be !  for  they  are  all  happy, 
all  with  us,  all  watching  over  us.  We  get  excited  at  last  by  this  inter- 
course with  the  spirit  world,  and  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  sentiment 
that  dwells  amongst  them— in  the  way,  at  least,  that  the  "  Medium"  in- 
terprets their  rapping  language.  But  she  does  not  rest  here ;  she  tells 
us  how  we  may  some  day  be  a"  Medium"  ourselves,  and  this  is  the 
most  delightful  and  wonderful  thing  of  all.  She  describes  how  the 
spirits  best  like  to  choose  out  their  Mediums,  and  advises  us,  for  this 
purpose,  to  sit  a  circle  of  four  or  five  friends  and  relations  together 
round  a  common  deal  table,  for  five  nights  consecutively,  for  the  space 
of  about  an  hour,  our  hands  resting  on  the  table,  our  minds  calm  and 
unemployed ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  or  other  of  us  is  likely  to 
become  a  "  Medium,"  to  hear  the  mystic  rappings,  to  see  the  table  spin 
sound  obedient  to  our  uttered  wishes  for  the  spirits  to  move  it 
Decidedly  we  are  every  moment  becoming  more  believers;  this  dis- 
closing of  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  this  putting  the  power  to  be 
Mediums  into  our  own  hands,  thereby  giving  us  also  the  chance  of  five 
guinea  seancea^aad  all  the  other  little  perquisites  the  spirits  are  so  con- 
descending as  to  lend  themselves  to,  come  to  us  with  such  force  of  dis- 
interested generosity*  that  we  at  once  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  embrace 
the  spirit  creed,  and  dedarft  to  the  whole  earth  that  there  is  no  other 
intercourse  held  with  the  unseen  world  save  by  an  alphabet,  a  black  lead 
pencil,  and  rapping  under  tables ;  and  that  this  is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

WeU,  but  we  have  not  done  yet  with  the  spirits.  The  remembrance 
of  a  friend  who  died  in  his  passage  out  to  America  by  the  explosion  of 
the  steam«packet  comes  into  my  head,  and  I  ask  u  if  the  spirit  I  am 
thinking  of  is  present  Y*  Rap,  tap,  rap  (three  raps  going  to  a  yes,  and 
two  to  a  no).  Will  he  spell  out  his  name?  He  will — nay  more,  he 
does  it  correctly.  WiU  he  spell  out  to  me  how  he  passed  into  the  spirit 
world  ?  (The  spirits  do  not  recognise  death  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
word),  and  the  raps  sounding  at  each  character  informs  me  it  was  "  by 
hot  water." 

This  idea  of  his  being  parboiled,  however  true,  is  certainly  unpleasant, 
still,  nothing  daunted,  I  ask  if  he  will  ever  visit  me  again?  Yes. 
When?  I  spell  out  "  soon,"  but  can  get  no  further  answer.  Shall  I 
ever  be  a.  Medium  myself  ?    This  seems  uncertain.     I  think  the  spirits 
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must  begetting,  either  tiredor  mygtifienV  and  jostnow  the:. Medina* 
requests  them,  for  my,  edification  to  move-  the  table.  They  do  not  sees* 
willing  at  first,  but  after  a  littlei  gentle  coasiog^auoh  a*  "  Will  thw 

r*  ts  be  so  very  obliging — will  the  spirits,  te  please  me,"  ft*.,  th*  table 
ly  and  heavily  is  seen  to  turn,  though  the  >  movement  is  so  slight 
you  have  to  look  first  at  yourself  and  then  at  the  things  oa  the  <  table,  to 
see  that  there  really  is  any  motien.  As  this  finishes  \h#<*ecmce  (the 
spirits  after  this  last  exertion  being  always  unwilling  to  answer  furthe* 
questions),  we  drop  the  red  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  Medium,  a*d  find 
ourselves  standing  outside  in  the  dull  light  of  a  January  London-  day*eoeierr 
what  oppressed  and  mystified,  and  altogether  uncomfortably  -How  tame 
is  the  little  French  dinner  we  formerly  revelled  i* ;  howj  matter-ef^ae* 
and  unspiritually  comfortable  the  biasing  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
waiter's  cheerful  face  flitting  ia  and  out.  We  have  no  wish  (to  stir  foom 
the  hotel  this  evening.  We  tell  ourselves  in  our  new  philosophy  that 
the  whole  life  of  London  is  an  acted  farce,  played  by  ptfppett,  which  ace 
but  actuated  according  as  the  spirit  from  within. move!  them,  and  that 
we  shall  never  know  our  real  position  until  we  have  passed  without 
this  fleshy  incumbrance  into  the  spirit  world. 

There  is  an  offence  against  the  potent  majesty  of: "  I "  in  this  com* 
elusion.  To  know  oneself  no  better  than  a  doll  moved  by  strings  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  showman  from  within  is  certainly  lowering  to  human 
vanity.  Then  comes  the  question,  *'  What  power  have  I  over  this  master 
chief,  my  body's  spirit  ?"  if  it  pulls  me  one  way,  how  can  I  incline'  the 
other?  if  it  possesses  itself  of  my  senses,  and  sways  me  through  them, 
how  am  I  to  be  blamed  if  I  obey  the  impulse  ?  This  again  suggests  the 
doctrine  of  responsibility  and  free  will,  and  altogether,  what  with  the 
wine,  the  dinner,  the  fire,  and  the  theorising,  I  suspect  both  mind  and 
body  were  acted  upon,  as  by  a  dreamy  opiate,  or  rather  the  spirit-god 
was  drowsy  with  his  vain  endeavours  to  creep  out  of  me  to  join  the 
brotherhood,  finding  still  the  bonds  of  flesh  too  strong  to  contend  against 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  seek  my  bedchamber,  where 
both  body  and  mind  were  soon  wrapped  in  the  elycium  of  repose — a 
dreamless  slumber,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  such  as  comes  over  us  when  we 
have  exhausted  both  mind  and  body,  end  theVhole  system  seems  to  sleep 
together.  It  might  have  been  about  four  or  five  when  I  awoke.  The 
grey  dawn  was  stealing  in,  and,  like  a  pale  ghost,  memory  arose  with  it, 
bringing  one  incident  after  another  out  of  the  uncertain  mists  of  sleep  to 
the  full  light  of  day  and  consciousness.  I  heard  the  cabs  rolling  by  at 
intervals,  and  a  distant  cock-crowing  in  some  unknown  court-yard,  saw  in 
the  imperfect  daylight  the  shadows  sleeping  amidst  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  chamber  ;  and  still  lay  pleasantly  in  that  delicious  quiescence  where 
sleep  has  left  you,  and  dreams  crushed  and  lost  in  the  day's  life  come 
back  like  old  mends,  and  take  their  stand  around  your  pillow.  Suddenly 
a  noise  broke  in  upon  me  that  might  have  aroused  the  dead.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  the  kitchen  boiler  that  must  have  exploded  ;  but  then  it 
seemed  to  come  more  from  the  next  room,  which  was  indeed  my  private 
sitting-room.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the  volume  of  sound.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  really  come,  so 
strange  and  inexplicable  was  the  connision  of  noises.  I  sat  up  in  bed, 
but  could  see  nothing  ;  the  door  was  closed  between  me  and  the  sitting* 
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room,  and,  honestly,!  confess  I  did  not  care  to  get  "up  and  open  it.  Still 
ike  noise  continued.  1  eoukf  bear  through  it  the  cabs  going  on  their 
way,  but  such  a  hissing,  roaring,  cracking,  splitting,  it  Was  never  my  rate 
to  listen  to  before.  I  could  liken  it  to  nothing  but  the  sound  of  paddle- 
wheels  clogged  and  fighting  with  the  waters,  and  the  roaring  of  a  great 
caldron  bursting  and  mingling  itself — seething,  hissing,  foaming — with 
the  ocean  elements.  At  last,  when  the  noise  had  reached  its  height,  it 
gradually  abated,:  and  in  about  five  minutes,  more  or  less,  from  the  time 
I  first  heard  it,  ail  was  agiain  perfect  silence,  the  cab's  roll  came  once 
more  at  intervals,  and  the  shadowed  chamber  seemed  the  very  abode  of 
stillness.  Still  I  had  heard  all  these  phantom  noises.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  1  should  read  in  them  how  my  friend  had  redeemed  his  promise  of 
visiting  me  "  soon  ?M  Verily,  my  dear  readers,  °  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy."  After  all, 
1  do  not  know  why  we  are  so  strenuous  in  denying  the  spiritual  or 
supernatural.  We  feel  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  host  of  witnesses, 
and  are  told,  "  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  ?"  To  be  sure  their 
communion  with  this  world  is  rather  lame  as  carried  out  by  their 
"  rapping  "  interviews,  but  after  all  there  is  generally  a  grain  of  truth 
even  in  the  darkest  mass  of  error.  The  world  is,  however,  peculiarly  an 
infidel,  on  all  points  where  she  can  neither  touch,  taste,  nor  handle ; 
therefore,  though  ray  convictions  remain  the  same,  and  I  may  be  forgives 
for  not  disputing  my  own  sense  of  hearing,  I  yet  prudently  refrain  from 
offering  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  listen  with  a  quiet  smile  to  sage 
remarks  "  of  imagination  running  away  with  people— of  wine  and  fire- 
light producing  drowsiness  —  and  a  French  dinner,  indigestion  and 
nightmare." 


THE    MOTHER'S    FAREWELL. 

BY  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

Take  her— she  will  ne'er  deceive  thee, 

I,  that  loved  her  from  her  birth, 
Know  that  she  will  never  grieve  thee, 

Never  wrong  thy  household  hearth ; 
Take  her  to  thy  tender  keeping, 

Trust  her— I  have  proved  her  well — 
Chide  me  not  that  1  am  weeping, 

*Tis  a  mother's  fond  farewell. 

Take  her— she  will  prove  a  blessing, 

Purer  heart  none  ever  knew : 
Sister !  'tit  thy  last  caressing ! 

Brother!  'tis  thy  last  adieu! 
Yet  we  part  with  ner  in  sorrow, 

Though  we  know  thou  lov'st  her  well, 
Blessings  on  the  coming  morrow 

Breathes  a  mother's  last  farewell 

April— vol.  xcvn.  no.  cccLxxxvra.  2  k 
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LITERARY     LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

No.  VII. — "  Cagsebixs  du  Lundi." 
Reamers  now  approaching  M.  Samte-Beuve  for  the  first  time,  would 
hardly  surmise  that  he  was,  in  times  past,  a  devout  adherent  to  the 
Romantic  school.  Once  he  espoused  its  cause,  expounded  its  beauties, 
and  defended  its  teachers.  But  with  years  that  bring  the  philosophic 
mind,  and  that  also,  be  it  added,  chill  the  fires  and  tame  the  hey-day 
blood  of  youth,  he  has  been  changed  into  a  veteran  of  another  creed, 
bound  by  other  canons  of  taste,  and  sound  in  quite  other  articles  of  faith. 
Without  venturing  to  discuss  the  limitless  controversy  suggested  by  such 
change,  involving  as  it  does  so  manifold  an  appeal  to  criticism  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  illustrations  of  French  literature  at  large,  we  shall 
content  ourselves,  at  this  present,  with  a  cordial  expression  of  interest 
in  M.  Sainte-Beuve  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  graceful,  refined, 
and  withal  instructive  of  French  critics.  And  hereby  we  invite  attention 
to  his  "  Causeries  du  Lundi,"*  of  which  six  volumes  have  now  ap- 
peared,— reprinted  from  the  pages  of  the  Constttutionnel,  where  this 
Monday  chit-chat,  as  he  modestly  phrases  it,  has  long  attracted,  and 
still  continues  to  attract,  an  extended  and  well-merited  notice.  The 
♦* Causeries n  are,  indeed,  tolerably  known  in  England;  and,  where 
known,  are  highly  relished.  We  may  hope,  however,  to  introduce,  them 
to  some  at  least  who,  with  the  certainty  of  relishing,  happen  as  yet  not 
to  know  them.     For  their  author's  privilege  it  is  to 

Charm  with  graceful  negligence, 
And  without  method  talk  us  into  sense  ; 
And,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 
Literary  portrait-painting  has  long  been  a  favourite  and  flourishing 
art  in  France.     A  host  of  names  renowned  in  the  art  might  be  adduced: 
suffice  it  to  allude  to  Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  in  her  "  precious  n  romances ; 
to  Bussy  Rabutin  (the  Sevigne  s  "  most  devoted  "),  pronounced  inimi- 
table in  the  easy  grace  and  originality  of  his  pencil ;   to  Mdme.  de 
Sevigne  herself;  to  La  Grande  Mademoiselle  (Henrietta  of  Orleans)  ; 
to  the  Abb£  de  Choisy,  and  Mdme.  de  Caylus,  and  Saint  Simon,  and 
La  Bruyere,  and  Vauvenargues,  and  Fontenelle,  and  successors  innume- 
rable, small  and  great.     The  France  of  our  own  day  teems  with  artists 
similar  in  kind,  and  sometimes  vastly  dissimilar  in  degree.     Of  these, 
many  may  surpass  M.  Sainte-Beuve  in  boldness,  vivid  effect,  and  in- 
tensity of  colouring.     Beside  the  studies  of  not  a  few  contemporaries,  his 
own  have  a  pale,  sober,  almost  chilly  tint :  and  admirers  of  the  ex- 
aggerated and  the  pretentious  will  complain  of  a  comparative  absence,  in 
his  designs,  of  glare  and  glitter,  and  of  those  dashing  appliances  by 
which  adventurous  sketchers  pander  to  a  popular  greed  for  something 
ultra.     His  style,  on  the  contrary,  is  quiet,  mellow,  strict,  and  carefully 
toned  down.     Common  taste  will  probably  vote  it  common-place.     It 
eschews  meretricious  arts;    it  is  true   to   a  self-imposed  law  of  self- 
restraint       Causeur  though  he  be  by  profession,   M.    Sainte-Beuve's 
causeries  have  a  method,  a  system,  a  principle  of  limitation :  the  chat 

*  Causeries  du  Lundi,  par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  de  l'Academie  Fran^aise. 
Deuxieme  Edition.    Paris:  Gamier  Freres.    1853. 
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may  not  transgress  certain  rules,  or  lose  itself  in  chaotic  miscellanies  and 
wandering  mazes  and  passages  that  lead  to  nothing;  it  must  not  reveal  a 
mere  voluble  chatterbox ;  it  must  not  evaporate  in  the  thin  air  of  pur* 
noseless  gossip,  or  become  a  disorganised  mass  of  "  bald  disjointed  chat." 
The  critic  reverences  and  magnifies  hie  office.  He  is  a  veteran  in  his 
labour,  and  it  is  a  labour  of  love.     His  reviews  prove  him 

Not  dnllv  prepossessed,  nor  blindly  right ; 

Though  learn'd,  well-bred  ;  and  though  well-bred,  sincere ; 

Modestly  bold,  end  humanly  severe : 

Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  uocoanVd  ; 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind. 

To  farm  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Madame  du  Defend,  forgetting  the 
original  object :  "  II  a  beaucoup  d'esprit,  tres-cultive,  le  gout  tres-juste, 
heeucotrp  de  discernement  sur  les  homines  et  sur  ks  ouvrages,  raisonne 
w^e-oonsequemrnent,  le  style  excellent,  sans  tortiUage,  sans  pretention. 
.  .  .  .  Tons  see  Portraits  sont  tres-ressemblants  et  bien  frappes." 
His  criticisms  are  eicellent  in  moderation,  clear-sightedness,  and  good 
sense.  Not  very  profound  or  subtle,  perhaps;  yet  searching  and  thought* 
fed,  and  with  a  singular  and  thrice-blessed  freedom  from  the  cant  vices 
of  the  craft.  He  is  not  one  of  your  hyper-panegyrists,  nor  of  your 
savage  Ishmaehtes ;  he  neither  sides  with  those  who  descry  a  microcosm 
of  meaning  in  a  prosy  guoi  quon  «Ke,#  nor  with  those  whom  genius 
turns  against  and  rends  as  "  cut-throat  bandits  "  who  "  mangle  to  ex- 
pose,"t  and  do  their  best  to  snuff  out  fiery  souls  by  an  extinguishing 
article.    He  is  not  one  of  the  ready-made  critics,  after  Byron's  recipe,f 

Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote, 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 
A  turn  for  punning — call  it  Attic  salt,  fee. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  brings  to  his  work  a  lofty  sense  of  its  moral  as  well  as 
of  its  intellectual  requirements ;  he  has  scanned  its  responsibilities,  and 
evidently  seeks  to  employ  the  conscience  of  a  careful,  as  well  as  the  pen 
of  a  ready,  writer.  He  strives  to  do  justice  to  his  author,  his  reader, 
and  himself.  As  for  his  author,  he  labours  to  realise,  in  his  behalf,  what 
he  calls  "  cette  faculte  de  demi-m6tamorphose,"  or  auasi-identification 
with  that  author,  with  his  point  of  view,  which  is  (and  Coleridge  would 
nod  assent)  "  le  triomphe  de  la  critique,"  consisting  as  it  does  in  the 
critic's  putting  himself  M  a  la  place  de  l'auteur,  et  au  point  de  vue  du 
sujet  qu'on  examine,  a  lire  tout  ecrit  selon  l'esprit  que  Fa  dieted"  How 
far  the  Cataeur  would  succeed  in  reducing  his  principle  to  practice,  if 
engaged  on  English  literature — in  criticising  Wordsworth,  for  instance, 
or  Charles  Lamb,  or  our  Elizabethan  worthies — is  a  question  we  wiH 

*  '.    ".    \    "Ce  quoi  qu'on  die  en  dit  beaucoup  plus  qu'il  ne  semble. 

Je  ne  sais  pas,  pour  moi,  si  chacun  me  ressemble; 
Mais  j'entends,  la-dessous,  un  million  de  mots." 

Let  Bournes  Savanttt,  iiL,  2. 
1  According  to  Burns'  wrathful  invective,  in  his  Lines  to  Robert  Graham: 
"  Critics— appalTd  I  venture  on  the  name, 
Those  cut  throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fame: 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monroes ; 
He  hacks  to  leach,  they  mangle  to  expose." 
X  His  lordship's  tenet,  at  one  time,  being,  that 

"  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Savecensure--critics  all  are  ready  made." 
2*2 
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shirk  with  a  fc't mpdrte :  but,  so  far  a*-***  *ve  cftpaWe  of  judging,  or 
*  guessing*  he  succeed  Tight  deftly  in  applying  it  to  the  messieurs  and 
tnesdames  of  his  ^tnconntree."  French  philosopher  and  Fkrench  poets, 
French  politicians  and  French  peers,  French  matrons  and  French 
maidens,  French  pietists  and  French  infidels,  French  nobles  and  French 
sansculottes,— z\\  in  their  turn  he  dfeeusses  uhderdury  diversified  iaspects, 
and  really  goes  a  good  way  towards  becoming  all  things  to  all  [French] 
men.  It  is  allowed  that  few  rival'  him  m  an^idtiiiMU*  e^uakisance"witiii 
the  history  and  literature  of  his  country  during  the  (seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries— in  the  shifting  phases  of  its  many^eoloured  life—* 
whether  the  cauleur  de  rase  of  trauquii  daiys,  or  the'  bloodstained  tricoUr 


no  peace ;  Carlyle  would  drive  him  mad. 

In  politics  ahd  ethics,  those  delicate  points  for  English  readers*  of 
French  authors,  he  is  cautiously  conservatWe^not  using  that  phrase 
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Chenier'*  deironciafeion  of , demagogue*  who  Jb#te  %hpancten  regime,  not 
because  it  is  had,  but  because;  it  is  a  rjgipie  at  all,  evokes  his  fervent 
phntdit*.  Tbcounsrywen!  otj  his  he*  commends  Turgors  exclamation : 
^LibeHyl^sighing,  I  say.  ki  mea  are^uawurthy  of  thee! — Equality! 
thee  Aey  may  desiite*  but  Ate  ,4h*y(  cannot, attain!"  Witji  zest  he 
quotes  Beranger's  reply  to  Chateaubriand,  when  the  old  Legitimist  said 
to  the  old  Republics^  *f  Well;,  *ad.  so  you've  got  your  Republic  at  last;* 
ahd-Be*an^riansweffedy  "  Yes,  sol  foaive^  but  I'd  feather  dream  about  it 
than  have  it."  He  is -severe  on  t  what  he  calls  the  mysticised  sensualism, 
of  the  Bene  school  of  novelists,  *&  well  m  the  unmasked  sensualism  of 
th*  Sues' and  Paul  de<  Kecks.  -  In  short,  be  enjoys  and  deserves  the  repute 
of  m  "healthy"  writer.   '       , 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  his  Cauteries  is  the  series 
of  eminent  French  Women*  to  whom  he  assigns:  a  foremost ; 
labours  of  .Miss  Pardee*  and  Miss  Julia  Kavanagh,  among 
Aught  be  tamed,  have  lately  popularised  this  compartment  o 
in  our  own  reading- world.  The  popularity  of  the  subject  in  \ 
is  inexhaustible ;  and  rcea*  credit  is  due  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
and  discrimination  with  which  he  has  approached  it— vwith 
prudery  on  one  side,  or,  on  the.  other,  anything  like  pruri 
He  is  at  once  the  sagacious  man  of  the  world,  and,  as  ai 
"healthy"  writer. 

Out  of  this  long' line  of  Lady  portraits,  a  select  few  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, in  honour  of  the  artist.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  for  instance— ~ 
whom  he  depicts  as  a  sort  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  plus  the  momentous 
addendum  of  la  vertu.  A  Genlis,  in  fact,  of  the  Louis  Treize  era ;  full 
of  strength  and  honesty,  and  a  decorous,  steadfast  old  maid  "  of  fourscore 
and  upwards."  Like  the  Genlis,  this  illustrious  Sappho  (as  she  was 
called,  from  her  autograph,  or  autfr-portraiture,  in  the  Grand  Cyrus)  was 
intent  on  pancydopsedic  attainments— from  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  simples  and  the  confectionery  art,  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  soul ; 
every  incident  in  social  life  miist  be  apprehended,  and  turned  to  account 
as  material  for  the  concoction  of  romance,  essay,  moral  dissertation ;  it 
must  serve  for  a  lecture  or  a  compliment.  Bow  the  ladies  were  distin- 
guished by  a  combined  habit  of  pedantry,  and  extreme  delicacy  of 
observation,  and  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  There  is  some- 
thing highly  instructive  m  the  completeness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
dery *s  survival  of  her  brilliant  renown  in  literature — the  last  twenty-four 
years  of  her  life  being  a  gradual  decadence,  thanks  to  the  satire  of 
Boileau,  and  the  new  style  in  romance  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  whose 
Zaide  and  Princesse  de  Cleves  had  a  freshness  and  nature  quite  alien 
from  the  old-fashioned  roman.  The  "  correct  taste"  of  the  Place-Royale 
and  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  had,  happily,  no  lease  of  perpetuity ;  and  the 
Precieuses  so  respected  in  the  palmy  days  of  Clelie,  must  submit  to 
become,  under  Moliere's  dynasty,  the  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  is  neatly  portrayed; — that  rich  and  vigorous 
nature,  healthful  and  ever  fresh ;  impassioned  in  one  direction  only,  in 
her  tender  enthusiasm  towards  her  daughter;  distinguished  by  a  per- 
vading grace  all  her  own,  a  grace  not  indeed  serene  and  sweet,  but  lively, 
exuberant,  full  of  sense  and  even  smartness,  and  with  no  one  pale  hue  in 
its  harmony  of  colours.  "  There  is  a  dash  of  Moliere  about  her.  She 
reminds  one  of  his  Dorine — she  is  herself  a  Dorine  of  fashion  and  high 
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life."  She  belongs  to  die  nee  of  lightsome,  vivacieas  spirits  occasionally 
brusque  in  manner,  and  unrestrained  in  speech — such  as  Ninon  and  La 
Fontaine;  a  generation  elder  in  period  and  younger  in  heart  than  the*  of 
Racine  and  Boileau.  As  Madame  de  la  Fayette  told  her,  she  seemed  born 
for  pleasure,  and  pleasure  created  for  her ;  her  presence  lent  new  charms 
to  the  amusements  of  life,  and  they  to  the  inspiration  of  her  beanty— 
which  beauty,  real,  though  a  little  irregular,  radiated  light  and  sparkles 
all  around  when  itself  lit  up  by  joyous  animation.  Rightly  is  it  affirmed 
that  this  queen  of  letter-writers  is,  like  Montaigne,  like  La  Fontaine,  one 
of  those  subjects  which  are  always  the  order  of  the  day  in  France — not  only 
a  classic,  bat  an  acquaintance ;  and,  better  still,  a  neighbour  and  a  friend* 
Such  another  subject,  in  respect  of  national  interest,  is  Madame  de  k 
Valliere ;  of  whom,  if  M.  Sainte-Beuve  says  nothing  new,  he  repeats  the 
traditional  eulogies  in  his  own  approved  and  well-ordered  manner.  She 
is  one  of  the  historical  names  which,  tarnished  though  they  be,  yet  hi  a 
cemetery  of  French  soil,  and  to  a  people  constitutionally  disposed  to  be  a 
little  bund  to  faults  and  very  kind  to  virtues  such  as  hers, 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  ditst. 
To  France  she  is  the  ideal  of  the  lover  in  disinterestedness,  faithfulness, 
and  devoted  tenderness — the  ideal,  moreover,  of  touching  and  sincere 
penitence.  Comparing  her  with  Madame  de  Fontanges,  a  languishing 
and  somewhat  vain-glorious  beauty,  Madame  de  Sevigne"  applies  to  her  a 
description  almost  identical  with  Wordsworth's  figure  of  Lucy,  as  "  a 
violet  by  a  mossy  stone  half-hidden  from  the  eye."  Her  clobter  life,  as 
Louise,  Sister  of  Mercy,  is  here  pleasingly  sketched — a  seclusion  which 
certainly  testifies  as  strongly  to  her  depth  of  heart,  as  it  does  to  the  heart- 
lessness  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Then  again  we  have  a  careful  study 
of  the  most  renowned  of  her  successors  in  his  majesty's  graces,  the  serious 
and  sagacious  widow  of  Scarron,  and  ultimately*  the  widow  of  "  Lewis 
Baboon"  himself.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  no  special  favourite  with  our 
intelligent  Causeur.  What  service,  he  asks,  did  she  ever  render  Frauce? 
and  makes  haste  to  answer,  None — excepting  the  day  when  she  bade 
Racine  write  a  sacred  drama  for  St  Cyr.  Active,  obliging — thus  he  de- 
fines her — insinuating  without  meanness,  interesting  herself  adroitly  in 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others,  yet  perfectly  devoid  of  real  sympathy ; 
an  intellectual  coquette ;  tolerably  winning  at  a  distance,  by  a  certain 
imposing  air  of  noble  simplicity  and  dignified  discretion ;  her  dominant 
passion  a  love  of  personal  consideration ;  her  safeguard  through  life  a 
punctilious  and  cold-blooded  respect  for  religion.  That  for  no  one  moment 
throughout  her  protracted  life  she  surrendered  herself  to  an  impulse  of  the 
heart, — this,  he  affirms,  is  the  secret  of  the  coldness  she  inspires  us 
withal,  much  as  might 

A  stoic  of  the  court — a  dame  without  a  tear* 

*  Long  has  the  controversy  lasted,  whether  Madame  de  Mamtenon  altogether, 
or  almost,  persuaded  Louis  to  be  her  husband.  Here  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 
Yet  people  have  been  somehow  accustomed  to  regard  her  as  a  sort  of  matrimonial 
ttrtium  quidy  a  kind  of  "  betwixt  and  between."  She  has  been  discussed  as  a  his* 
torical  enigma.  But  St.  Simon,  her  contemporary,  calls  the  enigma  transparent 
However,  formal  proofs  of  what  Win  Jenkins  would  call  the  "  matter-e-monev-al 
surrymony,"  hare  not  been  produced—from  the  days  of  St.  Simon,  who  Uses  the 
date  of  the  private  espousals  at  16S3  (the  year  of  the  queen's  death),  to  the  Due 
de  NoaiUes,  who  (in  his  "Histoire  de  Madame  Maintenon,"  1848)  places  it  two 
years  later — though  without  new  documents  to  back  his  plaasible  scheme. 
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The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  (mother  of  Louis  XV.)  appears  in  this  gal- 
lery undar  a  less  amiable  aspect,  on  the  whole,  than  that  with  which  we  hare 
been  wont  to  accredit  her*  Our  guide  freely  hears  witness  to  the  charm 
of  her  natural  graces,  to  that  winsome,  fairy-like  manner  which  enchanted 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  He  thinks  it  a  subject  of  regret  that  she  was 
not  spared  to  reign  by  the  side  of  Fenelon's  virtuous  pupil,  and  thus 
happily  defer  the  reign  of  their  son,  destined  to  the  stigma  of  le  plus 
mipruabk  des  roit*  But  he  does  not  cloak  her  weaknesses  for  wine, 
and  gaming,  and  such-like  modes,  at  that  day  so  indulgently  regarded, 
nor  omit  to  record  the  charge  against  her,  that  she  abused  the  king's 
eonfidence.  by  betraying  French  state  secrets  to  an  enemy  of  France,  and 
instructing  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  all  the  military  designs  of 
.Louis  and  his  marshals. 

The  busy,  piouante  little  Duchess  of  Maine  is  capitally  portrayed— one 
of  the  most  anomalous  and  whimsical  productions  of  the  reign  of  the 
Great  Louis*  Almost  a  dwarf  in  person ;  in  ambition  unbounded,  in 
spirit  indomitable,  in  intrigue  exhaustless.  Her  husband,  timid  and  un- 
demonstrative;  herself,  hardy,  inquisitive,  restless,  imperious,  fantastic. 
Everything  by  turns,  from  severe  blue-stockingism  to  private  theatricals 
and  park  oucolics.  Now  deep,  for  a  dabbler,  in  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, the  Latin  of  Virgil  and  Terence,  and  the  astronomy  of  Fontenelle; 
now  making  the  welkin  ring  with  the  laughter  of  a  well-dressed,  neat- 
handed  PhiUis ;  now  outwatching  the  night-watches  in  schemes  of  con- 
spiracy—covering sheet  after  sheet  of  paper  with  polemics  and  strictures, 
designed  to  inspire  a  new  Fronde  against  the  regent  of  the  new  century. 
In  her  we  are  invited  to  behold  a  perfect  model  of  the  spoilt-child  egoism, 
the  fanciful  despotism  and  coquettkhness,  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  in 
days  of  yore ;  gifted  (or  cursed,  if  you  will)  with  a  naive  incapacity  for 
conceiving  any  other  existence  in  the  world  than  her  own,  and  whose 
philosophy  has  actually  attained  the  sublime  conviction  that  the  universe 
is  but  a  dependence  and  extension  of  her  dainty  self:  LUniver*>  c'est 
moi! 

Then  again  we  have  Horace  WaJpole's  "dear  old  blind  woman," 
Madame  du  Defiand — forgetting,  as  far  as  might  be,  her  affliction,  and 
trying  to  make  all  others  forget  it  too,  by  dint  of  tact  and  agreeable 
manners  ;  capricious  and  unromantic,  a  very  cUbauchee  £  esprit,  frank 
and  fastidious,  fiery  and  fussy,  quizzical  and  shrewd  ;  in  whose  fanatical 
"  fancy"  for  the  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill  we  are  here  taught  to  recog- 
nise a  kind  of  motherly  tenderness  which  had  hitherto  been  objectless, 
and  which  all  at  once  burst  into  life  without  knowing  its  real  name.  Her 
companion  and  rival  follows,  Mademoiselle  de  Leapinasse— for  ten 
years  her  household  confidante  and  bedside  intimate,  and  ever  afterwards 
divorced  by  mortal  feud — a  lady  without  name,  without  fortune,  with- 
out beauty,  who,  by  the  sole  charm  of  mental  attraction,  "  created"  a 
saloon  surpassed  by  none  ia  influence  and  brilliancy — whose  life  from 
early  days  was  a  romance,  and  something  more — at  whose  bidding 
gathered  together  with  unstinted  homage  such  admirers  as  Turgot  and 
Brienne,  D'Alembert  and  Condorcet,  and  other  renowned  seceders  from 
the  established  rites  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph.  We  have  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  whose  memoirs  are  pronounced, 
in  idiomatic  French,  not  a  work,  but  an  epoch — herself  the  social  type 
of  her  day  and  generation— and  therefore  of  a  peculiar  merit  inappre- 
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enable  by  us  stolid  sad-hearted  Aagle-Sexons.  We  have  Msdaane  da 
Chatelet,  deep  in  h*r  books  and  scientific  pursuits*  and  afe  much  ef  the 
stoic  as  a  Frenchwoman  of  the  Louis  Quiafce  eara  dab  he  supposed^  with 
Voltaire  under  her  root  We  have  her  curious  visitor,  Madame  de 
Grafigny,  the  Peruvian  letter-writer  extrabrdir#aryv — and  assist  at:  thai 
poor  lady's  prompt  and  curious  expulsion  from  the  otitim  cum  dtgnU&te 
at  Girey.  We  are  introduced  to  Madstaa  Gebffirhv  in  her  exquisitely 
neat  and  modestly  simple  attire;  silver* haired,!  and  not  al  whit  ashamed 
to  be  and  to  seem  okH  with  that  upright  figure  of  hers*  that  mien-so 
dignified  and  becoming*  that  mingled  mr  of  beaigiiity  and  -thought  t 
heiress  to  Madame  Tencio's  tact  in  salon  arrangement*;  but  herself  the 
first  to  conceive  of  the  $aUn  in  all  to  possibilities: of  extension  ami 
interest— 'to  include  among  its  habitues  artists  as  well  as  litterateurs,  peH* 
ticiansas  well  as  scribes,  men  of.  the  world  as  well  as  poetasters  -^to-make 
its  sttraetion  such,  fcbat  no  Si  illustrious/ stoariger,,i  could  Jtave  Paris  without 
trying  to  gain  admission,  and  that  princes  were  proud  to  be  accepted 
there,  and  broad  Christendom,  glad  to  send  its  representatives  (thither, 
from  the  east  and*  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south* 
There  we  admire  the  noiseless  activity  and  tranquil  me^ersjttosi  of  -die 
hostess,  and  smile  at  the  respectable  husband1  who  "assists"  an  silence* 
and  who  realises  Coleridge's  appleKmmpltag*k>ving  guest*  and  in  whose 
stead  Burigny  'officiates  as  major-domo— Burignr,  one  of  tnadasbefe 
oldest  friends,  and  therefore  one  of  the  best  scolded  (for  -  it  is  a  rather 
questionable  distinction  that  cehii  quelle  vim*  te  tmeux  tstOtusi  h 
mieux  pronde).  In  her  we  see  the  FonteneUe  of  ber  sex— more  bemv 
moletift,  indeed,,  then  FonteneUe,  but  his  counterpart  almost  in  pnsdfenee, 
art  of  enjoying  and  managing  life,  manner  of  speakrng( by  turns  fami- 
liar, epigrammatic,  and  ironic  without  acerbity),  and  above  all,  in  avoid- 
ance of  excitement,  in  dread  of  all  disquieting  influences,  all  disturbing 
foroes,'  and  whatsoever  is  called  ardent  sad  impassioned,  whatsoever 
accelerates  the  even  tenor  of  the  pulse,  or  flushes  theicbeek  witherac* 
tiojq.  •,  >  . 

Besides  all  these,  we  have  presented  to  .us  Madam*  de  /Cayhts, 
youngest  and  sprightliest  of  the  Grand  Monarque epoch,  the  pride  and 
torment  of  her  aunt  Maintenan,  and  the  first-born  ot  St '  Gyr ;  and 
Adrteone  Lecouvreur,  the  first  French  actress  who  reconciled  the  fcttherta 
incompatible  privileges  of  success  on  the  boards  and  "  consideration"  m 
society  ;  Ninon  and  Sophie  (de  Monaaie);  the  Reusseatfebkten  Madams 
de  la  Tour,  and  the  circumspect  Madame  de  Lambert;  the  staid  Ms* 
dame  Necker  and  her  impulsive  daughter ;  Marie  Antoinette,  Meedamet 
Recamier,  Gtrardin,  Dudevant,  &c*,  dec. — '*  long  list,  but  which  we  hope 
to  see  longer  still,  by  a  periodical  arrival  of  near  and  old  candidates  for 
the  Monday  seances  of  the  gallant  critic. 

Creation's  worser  half — the  mesfeieura— he  depicts  in  still  great* 
number  and  variety  ;  from  Philip  de  Comtnynes  and  Rabelais*  add 
Montaigne  and  Amyot,  down  to  Lamartine,  and  Villemain*  and  Juks 
Janin.  Montaigne  he  describes  ill  his  best  manner^— which  is  not  that 
of  ,  Emerson,  whose  Michael,  the  Representative  Man*  seems*  quits 
another  person.  The  philosophic  Gascon  of  the  "Causeriee" is  a  I*ucian« 
Aristophanes— blessed  with  a  happy  tempmment^simplVfcatural,  a 
man  of  the  people — originally  endowed  with  a  deep  fond  of  eritliosiesm» 
vivacity,  and  tender  feeling,  which  be  had  corrected  by  cherished  habits 
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cf  >  reflection  aad  inquiry,  though  without  at  any  time  abjuring  his  more 
genial  self*  The  grand  peculiarity  of  Montaigne,  that  which  made  him 
m  phenomenon,  k  defined  to  he  hie  moderation,  his  sound  discretion,  his 
self-possessed  discipline,  in  an  age  of  extremes  in  things  email  and 
great  a  extreme  credulity  and  extreme  scepticism— ultraism  in  the  courts 
the  camp,  the  field ;  an  age  of  ferment  and  chaos,  of  storm  and  tempest, 
of  many  ^voiced  strife  and  tumult  ;  an  age  pronounced  hy  orie  who  lived 
through  the  Reign  «f  Terror,  the  most  tragical  age  in  the  annals  of 
history.  ..Flneloa  (to  name  a  sufficient  contrast  -to  the  author  of  the 
Essays)  is  icarerully  delineated — with  that  lightsome  spirit  of  innocent 
gaiety*  as  pure  from  dissipation  as  from  hypocrisy,  'the-  natural  impulse 
e£  a  chaste,  .placid,  equable  temperament— with  that  disposition  sweeter 
thai)  sweetness  itself,  move  patient  than  patience,  which  ow  this  account 
impels  M.  8aiate*-Beuve  to  murmur  against  it  as  faulty  and  irritating. 
fiamt-Simon,  again;'  almost  uari vailed  in  penetration,  and  intuitive 
analysis  (so  td  speak)  of  human  character— in  the  power,  of  reading 
ootids,  and  hearts  a  trovers  face  and  expression,  and  of  plucking  forth 
the. mystery  of  motive  and  intention— in  perfecting  into  an  art*  a  science^ 
a  By  stem,  his  piercing  detection  of  what  lay  beneath  the'  masks  of  the 
actosS  aseund  him— in  the  burning  curiosity,  sometimes  insatiable  and 
vmnelentingiy  crueV  with  which  be  would  anatomise  a  courtier's  soul,  and 
snake  lasible  the  •  invisible,  on  the  point  of  his  scalpel  Le  Sage)  laughs 
iag  fbrlaughing's  sake,  without  special  contempt  towards  his  own  age, 
or  hobby  of  an  idea  to  beset  trotting  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-men i; 
herein  distinguishing  himself  from'  the  satirists  of  his  century*  and  ally* 
ing  himself  to  the  mote  genial  and  jovial  race  of  bygone  days;  Hoet, 
eommemorated  by  Voltaire  as 

'     *  ^cet  ev&ine  d'Avratiche,  ;    ' 

Qui  pour  la  Bible  toiij oh rspencbe—— 

and,  alatf  for  the  vanity  of  literature!  better  known  now-a-days  by  that 
poor  couplet  than  hy  his  once  proverbial  and  prodigious  scholarship, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  helluo  librorumy  and  digester  of  them 
when  swallowed  in  liis  omnivorous  maw,  that  ever  committed  ravages  in 
horary  stores;  perfect  exatnplai4  of  the  man  of  poKsh,  <he  man  of  the 
world,  and  of  chonn&te  hemtrte  under  Louis  XIV.  Poor  bishop!  well 
might  he  proceed  to  demonstrate  by  a  process  in  geometry  the  fatuity  of 
those  who  reckon  on  an  income  of  posthumous  renown,  or  a  bill  on  poe* 
aerifcy  fbr  twelve  months  after  date  of  decease,— Pontenellej  in  whose 
ease,  brain  was  all  in  all,  and  heart  totally  omitted ;  who  passed  through 
ins  long  existewee  without*  one  burst  of  laughter,  or  one  gush  of  tears,  or 
ee*ffit  of  passioni^-Vauvenargues,  a  softened,  not  enfeebled  Pascal ;  the 
Kttle  Abbe  Galianv  uttering  alternately  thoughts  "worthy  of  Vico,  if 
not  of  Plato,"  and  balderdash  unworthy  of  an  ordinary  buffoon;  the 
Abh&de  Gboisy,  who  was  never  himself  save  in  woman's  clothes,  and 
whose  ideal  $ummum  bontxm  consisted  In  dressing  and  undressing  himself 
ail  day  long,  and  dreaming  about  it  all  night ;  the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu, 
dehauohed  and  apoplectic,  shrewd  and  serviceable ;— together  with  suck 
notables  as  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Boileau  end  Moliere,  La  Fontaine 
and  DajroesseaJUi  Diderot,  Condorcet,  Beaumarchais,  Bernardm  St.  Pierre, 
Flotian,  Malesherbes;  Beraave,  MiraJbeau,  &c,  kc.9  come  before  the 
Oauueur  for  judgment.  " 
Of  contemporary  genius,  M.  Salnte-Beuve  has  evidently  a  special 
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grudge  against  Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand.  The  former  he  pounces 
upon,  not  indeed  with  the  vulturous  swoop,  or  rather  perhaps  the  worry- 
ing tenacity,  of  Cuvilier  Fleury  (of  the  Debate),  btit  with  a  resolute  desire 
to  turn  him  and  his  sentiment  inside  out,  and  show,  by  shaking  it  to  the 
winds,  what  inflated  falsity  there  is  in  the  poet-politician's  personal  oom- 
position  and  literary  compositions.  This  is  not  the  time,  or  place,  to 
enter  at  length  into  the  justice  of  the  strictures  on  the  author  of 
Raphael ;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  severely  handled — 
his  egotism  roundly  ridiculed — and  his  questionable  morality  more  than 
questioned.  Chateaubriand,  again,  is  sadly  "  cut  up,*  notwithstanding 
the  liberal  eulogies  which  besprinkle  the  detracting  page ;  he  is  twitted 
with  a  whimsical  imagination,  an  enormous  and  puerile  vanity,  an  undue 
tendency  to  voluptuous  themes,  and  especially — in  spite  of  his  great 
name  as  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy — a  deep-seated  and  desolating  scepticism* 
He  is  represented  as  incessantly  victimised  by  a  twofold  fatuity  that 
of  the  man  of  fashion  who  would  be  always  young,  and  that  of  the  BM 
rateur  who  cannot  but  be  ostentatious.  Passion,  as  a  poet,  is  freely  con- 
ceded him  ;  but  what  kind  of  passion  ?  that  which  involves  the  idea  ef 
death  and  destruction,  a  satanic  fury,  mingled  all  the  while  with  a  subdued 
emotion  of  the  pleasurable,  altogether  composing  a  strange  hybrid  epicu- 
reanism, peculiar  to  Chateaubriand,  and  very  unwholesome  for  society. 
The  unfortunate  Memoirs  are  sarcastically  and  searchingly  interpreted, 
in  a  way  infinitely  displeasing  to  those  enraptured  admirers  of  the  nofcti 
viscount,  to  whom  their  voice  d*outre  tomoe  came  with  so  sepulchral  a 
spell  of  fascination,  and  who  found  in  their  changeful  records  a  recurring 
series  of  delights  ;  and  indeed  the  Memoirs  have  the  merit  of  diversity  in 
matter,  if  not  in  manner — as  another  noble  poet  has  it, 

Love,  war,  a  tempest — surely  here's  variety ; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration  ; 

A  bird's-eye  view  too  of  that  wild.  Society  j 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station. 

If  you  bave  nought  else,  here's  at  least  satiety. 
Among  the  other  literary  men  of  this  century  who  eome  under  review 
in  the  Cauteries,  are  Villemain,  commended  as  unking  patient  medita- 
tion with  prompt  facility  of  expression,  and  presenting  a  fine  example  0/ 
moral  and  literary  frowtk  ;  Victor  Cousin,  equally  adroit  at  deciphering 
a  musty  manuscript,  and  at  idealising  its  significance  by  the  enthusiasm 
ef  artist  and  orator;  Guiaot,  grave  and  emphatic;  Thiers,  sprightly  and 
energetic ;  St  Marc  Girardin,  clear-sighted  opponent  of  the  Werter  or 
Bene  "  green  and  yellow  melancholy;"  Moataiembert,  the  impassioned 
apologist  of  Rome;  Laeordaire,  the  tvumpet-tongned  militant  charah- 
nsan;  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Theodore  Leeieveq,  both  famous  for  their 
Froverbes  DramaHfuee ,-  Beraoger,  Balzac,  Jasmin  (the  barber-poet  ef 
the  South),  Basin  (historian  and  historical  romancer),  Amend  Carrel, 
Mignet,  Uegesippe  Moreau  and  Pierre  Dupon*  (two  tenant  Feaank 
poets— the  former  a  kind  of  Chatterton  in  life  and  death,  the  latter  a 
democratically  disposed  minstrel  of  too  mobile  temperament) ;  sueh  are 
specimens  of  the  company  te  he  found  at  the  Monday  reunions  akez.  M. 
Seinte-Beuve. 

Lang  may  he  preside  there  in?  the  same  pleasant  *pirit»--snalanf;  no 
more  enemies  than  need  be,  and  as  many  friends  aa  he  deserve*. 
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ALBANY,  TROT,  BUFFALO,  EBIE  AND  ONTARIO,  TORONTO— ©OTTOT  THE 
8T.  LAWBENCB,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC — BACK  BT  LAKE  CHAMPLAUf 
AND  BELLOWS  FALLS,  TOWARDS  BOSTON. 

Br  J.  W.  Hengiston,  Esq. 

Rettjiwino  to  New  York  as  a  starting-point  for  the  north,  I  took 
the  upper  lioe  of  railway  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  which  only 
requires  the  help  of  steam-boat  to  cross  the  Susquehanna  at  Havre-de- 
Grace — a  good  large  town  on  the  banks  of  this  fine,  wide,  but  shallow 
river :  even  here  near  its  month  the  banks  look  very  inviting,  contrast- 
ing pleasantly  with  the  more  level  and  more  sandy  parts  of  Maryland, 
and  partaking  more  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  looks,  its  crops,  its  everything 
— for  they  are  here  close  ou  their  northern  border.  The  steamer,  a  large 
and  fast  one,  shot  us  across  in  a  twinkling,  though  the  stream  is  at 
least  a  mile  wide.  We  passed  the  Schuylkill  about  four  miles  below 
Philadelphia ;  putting  to  four  horses  to  sundry  divisions  of  a  long  train 
in  the  suburbs,  and  trotting  into  Broad-street,  and  to  the  corner  of  High- 
street.  Here  the  lire-engine  brigades  of  the  city,  drawn  up,  awaited  our 
arrival  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  banners,  uniforms,  bands, 
&e.  This  muster  was  to  welcome  the  Baltimorian  brigades,  or  some  of 
their  own  return  companies — for  now  is  the  great  season  (the  fall)  of  their 
visits  reciprocal  from  city  to  city  ;  and  our  cars  were  crammed  with  these 
annihilators  of  fire,  in  full  dress :  their  black-glazed  and  iron  and 
brass- bound  hats  and  helmets  encircled  by  wreaths  of  flowers — some  had 
nosegays— all  presented  by  their  fair  friends.  The  bearing  of  these 
young  fellows  was  excessively  hilarious  and  jolly,  being  well  charged  at 
starting  at  the  various  "bars"  and  " changes,"  and  roshing  out  at 
every  station  as  we  came  along  to  keep  up  the  rum  and  whisky  ardour. 
However,  I  observed  not  one  of  them  beyond  a  very  pardonable  eleva- 
tion, and  they  trundled  themselves  out,  and  formed  on  one  side  of  the 
rails  in  Broad- street  in  perfect  marching  order— the  whole  moving  off 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the 
world.  Their  bands,  too,  were  in  handsome  uniforms,  and  played,  I 
thought,  very  well. 

I  think  it  was  on  this  occasion  I  saw  a  company  from  Jersey  City 
on  a  visit  here,  dressed  in  the  exact  uniform  (blue  and  buff)  of  Washing* 
ton,  and  the  patriot  armies  who  conquered  their  independence— loojr- 
skirted  coats,  knee-breeches,  white-topped  boots,  and  enormous  cocked- 
hate,  with  an  immense  upright  feather !  They  caused  quite  .a  sensation, 
and  some  Kttle  tittering  in  Chesnut-street.  Such  changelings  we  lords 
of  the  earth  are !  all  hinges  on  time,  circumstance,  and  place  !  But  after 
all,  it  requires  no  great  abstraction  to  consider  our  dresses,  whether  m 
the  last  or  the  present  century,  as  highly  absurd  and  grotesque.  Our 
own  present  triangle  cocked- hats,  shell-jackets,  paltry  gold  lace,  enormous 
epaulettes,  &c.,  are  carried  about  with  all  the  jauntiness  of  high  rashton. 
Why  need  a  very  handsome  young  fellow,  an  officer,  too,  wbb  his  oM 
strap-epaulettes  (these  were  volunteers)  look  so  terribly  out  of  eewceit 
of  himself,  and  shuffle  along  as  if  ashamed  of  his  old  war-gear  ?  Still, 
it  was  considered  as  little  inferior  to  real  Bloomer  in  comicality. 
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I  iodic  the  lower  railway  (a  single  line  mf  rail,  as  rrtort  of  them  we) 
Across  the  Jersey,  from  Camden  City,  along  the  left  batik  of  "the  Deia* 
wares  by  Bordentown,  Brnnswicky  and  to  South  Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Raritou,  a  muddy  little  tide-river ;  but  Perth  Amboy  opposite,  at  its 
mouth,  is  a  pretty  town;  and  Staten  Island*  across  this  arm  of  the  ises 
inle^  quite  charming.  This  is  the  south  end  of  this*  pretty  island.  AH 
along  this  channel,  up  to  New  York,  its  shore  is  lined  by  fetmsy  villages; 
country  seats,  and  villas,  till,  as  ttneare  the  bay  of  .New  York,  there  it  a 
perfect  chain  of  them,  with  t^eir  gardens  or  grounds,  coming  down  to 
the  water,  where  they  keen  boats  for  pleasure,  or  to  dredge1  for  oyBters^ 
these  waters  being  alive  with  the  oyster  fishermen^  *  The  Jersey  waters 
aide,  a  little  way  above  Amboy,  is  one  flat  of  graarag  melsdow*or  swampy 
with  Elisabeth.  Town  in  sight,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  five  or  six  miles  off. 

The  New  York  steamer  from  Amboy  is  exactly  like  the  jDelaware  ones 
I  have  described- — very  complete  and  very  fast-**  though  not  equal  to  the 
north  and  east  river  ones  fn  size  and  speed!  *  one'  of  which,  the  hade 
Newton,  laying  at  the  slips  a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up,  I  imtm> 
diatery  went  on  board*  of,  as  she  was  going  to  start  far  Albany  in  an  hour* 
after  we  got  to  the  wharf  at  the  west  side  of  the  Battery.  I  had  no  time 
to  look  at  this  wooden  "  castie"  close  by,  nor  its  *  garden,"  which  con- 
sists perhaps  of  a  few  flower-pots,  for  no  ground  is  there  more  than  what 
it  stands  on  at  the  edge  of  the  Battery-walk;  This  castle^  however,  is  the 
place  chosen  for  fttes  and  receptions  of  illustrious  strangers  on  their 
landing :  it  contains  a  hall  or  large  assembly  room ;  here  lately  Jenny 
Lind  was  so  obstreperously  and  expensively  welcomed,  and  here,  since  I 
landed,  Kossuth  tried  to  speak,  to  thank  the  American  world  for  his 
enthusiastic  reception  ;  but  the  crowd  made  such  an  uproar  in  their  great 
joy  that  he  was  fain  to  sit  down,  merely  (after  many  vain  efforts  to  be 
heard)  observing,  that  as  they  would  not  hear  him,  he  would  hold  his 
tongue.  Alas !  what  is  enthusiasm  and  the  talk  of  liberty*  which  not 
even  America  can  understand !  After  all  the  fuss  among  ourselves  first, 
and  next  here  about  this  Hungarian  hero,  in  one  short  year  he  grows  out 
of  fashion  !  now,  "  none  so  low  to  do  him  reverence"— Punch  and  ail  are 
mum !  Poor  man— worn  out  talking,  he  quits,  nothing  loth,*  the  noisy 
halls  of  Columbia,  ibi  omnis  effusus  labor,  and  sits  down  quietly  at 
Bayswater. 

Several  of  these  immense  and  most  magnificent  steamers  leave  New 
York  for  Albany  every  evening :  one,  the  Troy  (though  not  so  large  or 
fine),  started  at  the  same  instant  as  the  Imac  Newton  /  we  were  very 
full  of  passengers,  deck  and  cabin.  I  have  spoken  of  the  internal  economy 
of  these  great  river  steamers,  but  I  must  say  a  word  of  the  extravagant 
fitting  out  .of  this  very  famous  one,  only  eclipsed  in  site  by  the  N** 
World.  The  great  cabin  or  saloon  of  this  immense  fabric  is  one  mass  of 
gilding  on  a  white  ground,  in  the  Gothic  style,  springing  up  in  groined 
arches,  about  twelve  feet,  more  profusely  gilt  than  Horace  Walpole's 
gallery  at  Strawberry  Hill ;  the  skylights  above  of  stained  gkss,  the 
range  of  state-room  doors  richly  panelled,  carpets,  mirrors,  ottomans, 
arm-chairs,  lounges,  &c.,  tapestry  and  velvet ;  in  short,  nothing  afloat  was 
ever  finer,  and  all  perfect,  except  perhaps  in  taste  and  delicacy  as  to 
colours  and  patterns,  but  that  hardly  to  be  found  fault  with.  The 
building  and  fitting  of  these  boats  must  be  something  quite  enormous; 
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they  fleam  never  to  consider  expense  ; '  everything  is  handsome,  and  on  the 
most  ample  scaley  arwaya  excepting  oB  late,  years  their  tables.  Still  I 
muat.say,  ia  this  too /t be  steamers  are>  muoh  better -than  the  hotels 
after  all.  •  .;  .  .    -  :•  -/   ..*-    i    •  •  ,'    ■•    :>>  .,•..  ,•     .< 

Their  appointments,  too,  are;  on  a  "grand  scale-^derks,  stewards* 
engineers*  stokera,  that  crew,  earvanta  very  numerous  and  mil  dressed  ; 
those  of  the,  great  cahinj  the  waken  (xfeula'ttoes)  in  velvet  caps  and  jacket* 
alike,  with,  a  art  art  &prit  du  corps^  which  tells  well.  -  Tea  to  one  you  do 
not  find  out  who  the  captain  isr  unless  you  fitch  on  the  greatest  swell  on 
boaod,  or  mark  whd  sits  at  the  head  of  die  ladies*  end  of  these  half-mile 
tables*  for  yob  nerer  hear  an*  order  or  &  word/aboife  their  Ibreathv  Aft 
these  steamers  steer  fb*ward  before,  the  funnels,  in  a\  centre;  elevated, 
glazed  .  wheel^houae*  on  the  ufppefc*  deck,  where!  the  pilots,  mafceay  and  oeoa* 
steaaUy  the(  odptatny  congregate.  Why?  do  %ae  etilL  persist  in  leaving  bur 
helmsmen  unsheltered^  and  our :  engineers  on  our  mil  way  •Engines  ?  Ill 
the  States?  they  (are  alwaya  protected  by  a  glass  sereen  op  frame  ^the 
Americans  dare  all  mad  deree  do*  but  they  know  the  severity  ah d  rfek  of 
feeiajg  wind*  rain/  and  eold,  totally  exposed  -as  our  helmsmen  and  en* 

gutters  are*!  I      /   ,"       . .     .  .-,_.,.* 

As  there  waa  the  Troy  opposition-  ateatotty  as  fasti  a  beat  as  ourselvea 
(neck  and  neck  the  whole  wav),  the  fare  was  veity  low-*-a  doHar  and  a 
quarter;  hut  the  eleeping  cabin. » charged!  ses)arate^  half  a  dolki%  with  a 
greatt  rush  to  the  office  to  secure  berths  and  tickets  fer  iea  (that  is,  hot 
water).  We  soon  lpaased  the  Palisades*  a  remarkable  range  of  high  rocks 
oh  the  Jersey  ahore-^in  sight  above  fromf  New  York^aud  while  an  inv* 
rnense  mob  besieged  the  lower  dining  saloon  (in  gold  and  <whke  Columns, 
aa  splendid  as  that  above)^  the  door  kept  closed  by1  a  woolly-headed  Janut 
some  *  minutes  after .  the  <  gong  had  clamoured  round,  This  manoeuvre  m 
understood  to/ allow  the  ladies  (husbands,  brothers,  ^cousins,  particular 
friends,  or  chance  acquaintance)  to  get  seated  at  the  beat  ends ;  then  comes 
the  rush  of  ^  onterharbarian^^ior  baohelor*^  who  hare  not  by  hook  or 
crook  the  amaUest  nodding  acquaintance  among!  the  few *  '  ■ 

> .  We*  all  knew,  howeveiy  whit  a  sapper  icmsh  is  el'  white  orav&bed  gen* 
tlemen^-vety  gentle^^wbether  in  days  of  old  at  Rothschild's  or  LafitteV 
Demidofffs  or/Borghese^^t  or  nearer  heme  in  our  own  polite  circles,  and 
at  Guildhall  or  the  Mansion-house.  The  thing  is  not  new,  only  here  it 
ia  petiodk^r  and  quite  in  autuidreas  mn$  *eramome> 

i  Night  and  a 'dense  tog  closed  round  us  aa  we  advanced*  but  the  Hudson 
and  its  fine  hills  have  been  often-  described;  In  the  morning  we  found 
ouftselvee  dt  anchor  six  or  seven  miles  short  of  Albany ;  the  river  most  un> 
uaually  low  (curious  tolling  waves,  followed  our  track  in  shallow  water), 
added  to  the  fog,  hadeoeapelled  out  stop*;  we>  had  /left'  our  opposition; 
steamer*  the  JVoy,  a  little,  once  or  twice,  butshe  was  now  fairly  along- 
side. Indeed,  during  the  night,  I  had  theard  the  ringing  of  .enra  and  her 
hell  at  intervals- 1  Wei  soon  proceeded  at  the  aun  rose,  hut' with  barely 
water  enough,  to  enitry  uaup.  The  only  incenrenienee  tot  those  going 
further  was,  that  we  lost  the  'morning  traia  to  the  west;  and  Albany^ 
though  a  good  large  town,  and*  the  seat  ef  government  of  the  state,  is  a 
stupid,  dull  place,  where  one  would  not  willingly  throw  away  an  hour; 
so,  nnving deposited  my  carpet-bag  taState+streebat  an  hotel,  I  crossed  the 
rpter  to  Green  $ujbt  ♦etaagghug  village  opposite^  not  much  grown  of 
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late  years,  except  in  its  railway  station,  to  Troy.  I  rambled  up  the  bills 
beyond  the  last  frame-houses  to  have  a  good  look  at  Albany,  which  of 
course  has  spread  over  her  steep  hill  considerably,  and  stretched  up  the 
river  in  wharves  and  timber-yards  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  but  is 
not  much  altered  in  its  general  features.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  active  as  an 
entrepot  to  the  lakes  by  its  canal  and  raiL  Here  one  sees  hundreds  of 
eanal-boats  in  the  locks  and  basins,  just  down  or  just  starting,  having 
been  previously  towed  up  in  dozens  by  the  tug  steamers  I  have  mentioned. 
Several  hens  and  chickens  of  this  kind,  carrying  goods  and  emigrants,  we 
passed  coming  up.  Indeed,  this  grand  river  is  constantly  crowded  up  as 
high  as  Troy  for  its  whole  navigable  length,  160  miles,  with  schooners, 
sloops,  and  steamers  of  every  possible  description,  and  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  possible  notions  ;  the  stream  of  traffic  and  emigration  going  on 
from  the  great  depot  (New  York)  along  up  Lake  Erie,  round  Michigan, 
to  Chicago,  on  the  further  side,  then  splitting  off  towards  the  Ohio  south, 
or  the  other  great  lakes  and  wilds  north. 

While  I  was  dwelling  on  these  stirring  facts,  and  making  my  way  up- 
wards towards  a  church  amidst  some  latter-day  firs,  two  fierce  dogs,  not 
caring  a  pin  for  my  cogitations,  or  trade  either,  came  after  my  heels ;  two 
dogs  are  awkward,  but  the  good  lady  of  the  frame-house,  their  mistress, 
left  her  clothes  on  the  line,  and  very  kindly  called  them  off,  for  which  I  felt 
much  obliged,  and  acknowledged  it  with  becoming  urbanity. 

I  have  called  Albany  stupid  and  dull — what  nonsense;  it  is  all  life  and 
bustle,  in  the  dry  goods  and  emigrant  line.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
upwards  one  sees  crowds  of  boats,  steamers,  builders'  and  timber-yards, 
manufacturing  chimneys— all  speaking  of  great  and  increasing  activity; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  numbers  of  large  canal-boats,  many  full  of 
emigrants,  chiefly  Irish  and  German,  all  bound  in  good  earnest  to  the 
west,  sifted  from,  the  dregs  who  stick  in  New  York,  or  the  cities  on  the 
sea-board. 

Seeing  the  cars  about  to  start  for  Troy,  I  ran  down  and  got  in ;  only 
twelve  miles — almost  in  sight — quite,  from  the  Albany  side  hills.  Arrived 
there,  we  were  trotted  along  the  chief  water-side  "  River-street"  by  horses, 
as  usual,  and  deposited  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  large,  and  with  as  much  stir  and  trade  going  on  as  at 
Albany — at  least,  in  the  streets,  if  not  on  the  river,  where,  however,  a 
good  sprinkling  of  steamers  and  small  craft  stay  at  the  wharves  below  the 
bridge  and  viaduct  (of  the  rail  to  Ogdensburg,  by  Lake  Chasanlain), 
which  crosses  the  stream  above  the  town.  The  Cohoes  Falls  is  just  above; 
hereabouts,  too,  the  Mohawk  joins  the  Hudson. 

Nothing  is  so  dreary  as  walking  about  a  strange  town  alone,  The  day 
was  very  fine-— one  of  the  balmy  Indian  summer  ones.  I  like  hills,  and 
made  my  way  up  one  of  the  steep  streets  to  the  range  immediately  over 
the  place,  from  whence  the  view  up  and  down  the  river  is  very  fine,  the 
many-coloured  shades  of  the  woods  and  foliage  in  all  directions,  bright 
starlet  and  yellow,  making  it  very  rich.  There  is  something  grand  in 
the  distant  blue  line  in  the  horison  of  virgin  forests,  which  meets  the  eye 
in  most  American  scenes.  Here  it  stretches  along  the  track  of  the 
Mohawk,  to  the  westward. 

Having  gained  the  fields  dear  of  lots  and  sites  for  rich,  citiaens'  villas 
(some  charmingly  inviting  spots),  I  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
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friendly  tree,  wImo  a  little  Mow  came  along,  "  whistling  for  want  .of 
thought,1'  barefooted,  with  plenty  of  brogue.  It  was  Patrick  O'Gonaan, 
himself  to  the  fore,  in  a  transition  state,  waiting  he  was  far  his  brother. 
Pat  sat  down,  as  I  invited  kim,  on  the  sod  beside  me,  and  was  quite 
friendly  in  an  instant;  showed  roe  his  dad's  house  just  behind  us,  over 
the  next  field,  a  good  large  frame-house,  half  sub-let,  well  to  do.  Pat 
was  eleven  years  old;  " didn't  go  to  school  since  last  winter;  didn't  want 
to  much — liked  marbles."  Pat's  exchequer  being  low,  I  made  him  happy 
with  two  cents ;  but  Pat  was  cute  as  a  'possum,  and  will  soon  he  one  of 
tin  go-ahead  citiaens,  not  a  doubt  of  it,  and  so  I  bid  the  little  fellow 
kindly  a  long  good-by,  in  this  sunny,  work-a-day  world.  What  it  is  to 
speak  to,  and  to  know,  and  not  to  apeak  to,  not  to  know!  and  so  we  pass 
through  life's  pilgrimage.  But  it  was  now  time  to  get  back  to  Albany. 
By  way  of  varying  my  route,  I  crossed  the  river  in  one  of  the  clever 
horseferry  boats,  really  four-horse  power.  They  werk  on  the  disc  of  the 
great  centre  cog-wheel,  which,  turning  horizontally  under  the  deck,  turns 
the  paddles.  The  contrivance  is  admirable ;  at  once  economical  and 
prompt.  I  crossed  in  the  stage  'bus,  which,  too,  had  four  horses,  not  yet 
put  down  by  the  railroad.  For  why  ?  They  are  at  a  trifle  less  fare — 
twelve  cents  and  a  half  (the  rail,  I  think,  eighteen  cents),  and  run  into 
the  centre  of  State-street  handily,  to  a  certain  tavern,  but,  like  our 
'buses,  if  you  don't  get  down  there  they  nail  you  for  six  cents  more  for 
a  few  hundred  yards  further,  to  where  the  steam-boats  lie.  This  proved 
an  eaceemngly  pleasant  drive  of  twelve  miles,  on  an  excellent  turnpike- 
road  ;  the  only  good  one  I  ever  saw  in  the  States. 

Albany  has  been  often  written  about.  There  are  no  lions,  except  the 
"  Great  Canal,"  which  comes  with  its  locks  and  basins  to  the  wharves.  I 
ottce  went  by  it  to  Lake  Erie,  350  or  360  miles,  the  scenery  through 
forests,  and  beautifully  wild  and  romantic  spots,  particularly  near  the 
little  falls,  or  the  Mohawk,  and  at  Lockport.  It  is  said  that  this  same 
canal,  of  which  they  were  so  justly  proud,  broke  Governor  Clinton's 
heart— something  of  the  fate  of  our  own  Middleton  of  the  New  River 
benefit!  The  gratitude  of  mankind  is  proverbial!  but  patriots  fare 
worse  in  republics,  I  fear,  than  in  kingdoms. 

Hurrying  to  the  dep6t,  or  railway-station,  in  Maiden-lane,  I  was 
vexed  to  find  we  started  so  late  ;  just  sunset  While  seated  in  the  cars, 
waiting  to  be  off,  we  all  poked  our  heads  out  to  witness  a  row,  the  first 
I  have  seen  any  approach  to ;  but  the  belligerents  only  struck  each  other 
with  hard  words  after  all,  to  our  great  disappointment 

Flying  along  in  the  dark  all  night,  we  arrive  at  Buffalo  next  day  by 
eleven  o'clock,  passing  through,  on  the  way,  most  of  those  enormous 
villages  so  much  talked  of,  as  springing  up  by  magic — Senectady,  Utica, 
Rome,  Syracuse,  Salina ;  but  particularly  Rochester,  on  the  Genessee 
River,  now  a  large  city,  where  we  crossed  it,  close  to  the  Romantic  Falls. 

On  this  route  three  or  four  beautiful  small  lakes  are  passed;  at 
Geneva,  Skeniatiles,  Canandaqua;  all  surrounded  by  their  primitive 
woods  or  fields,  still  filled  with  stumps  of  trees,  as  yet  unrotted,  all 
wild,  but  all  beautiful  in  their  very  wildness ;  nor  do  I  hear  that  the 
country  on  this  track  is  unhealthy.  Hereabouts  is  Cooperstown,  where 
Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  died  in  his  own  village,  after  abusing  us 
English  all  his  life,  living  with  us  and  abroad— he  returned  home  in 
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his  old  age  only  to  find — all  sorts  of  nuisances  and  vexations !  and  so 
he  died. 

At  the  Buffalo  station  there  was  quite  an  army  of  omnibuses,  carriages, 
and  cabs.  This  "  Depot"  very  large  and  handsome,  with  the  air  of  an 
immense  traffic.  A  word  of  American  railway  travelling :  I  begin  to 
change  my  mind  as  to  its  excellence.  Their  cars  may  be  more  safe  in  a 
regular  smash,  but  all  else  is  decidedly  bad  and  uncomfortable.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  the  centre-alley  abominations,  where  everybody  squirts 
his  tobacco  juice ;  but  the  seats  are  uncomfortable,  and  hardly  have  room 
for  two,  in  such  close  propinquity  with  an  utter  stranger;  the  hard 
wooden  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  you  is  close  against  your  knees 
(dangerous  in  a  shock),  and  those  in  them  throw  their  arms  over,  or 
their  legs,  or  their  great  coats  right  on  you,  or  depriving  you  of  the 
little  room  left ;  your  feet  have  no  resting-place,  not  even  a  bar, 
as  in  some,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  filth.  All  this  is  very  annoying 
in  a  journey  of  seventeen  hours.  The  conductor  never  condescends  to 
explain  anything,  or  say  a  word,  except  to  see  or  change  your  ticket ; 
and  often  one  is  afraid  to  stir,  as  nobody  knows  whether  any  stop  will 
be  long  or  short ;  if  you  are  forced  to  risk  it,  when  you  return  you  find 
your  seat  taken !  you  walk  on  the  whole  length  of  the  car,  perhaps,  in  vain ; 
and  must  try  the  next  one  before  or  behind.  If  you  have  your  carpet- 
bag with  you  (if  very  small)  you  must  return  for  it  (hung  on  a  peg 
where  you  were)  and  lug  it  out  with  you.  You  may,  indeed,  see  a  seat 
or  two  with  only  one  single  lady  occupant.  In  this  predicament  a 
Quakeress  once  said  to  me,  "  Thee  may  sit  down ;"  but  killing  delicacy 
and  custom  forbids ! — it  is  a  ticklish  point  to  put  yourself  beside  the  fair; 
it  is  considered,  I  believe,  a  liberty ;  she  may  not  assent  to  a  distressed 
wanderer ! — but  I  have  seen  a  most  ludicrous  awkwardness  in  a  pilgarlic 
in  search  of  a  seat,  like  myself,  afraid  to  try  it  on,  and  yet  forced  to ; 
and  so  edging  himself  in  "  slantingdicular,"  with  extreme  caution,  as  if 
a  rattlesnake  had  the  other  half.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
right,  of  course;  but  Americans  have  a  great  awe  of  a  lone  ladyj 
Whether  the  women  plume  themselves  on  this  most  inconvenient  privi- 
lege, I  know  not. 

One  more  car  grievance  is  the  stove  in  cold  weather;  you  burn  near 
it,  and  you  freeze  a  yard  or  two  off;  so  altogether,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  prefer  our  own  carriages :  in  comfort,  indeed,  there  is  no  comparison ; 
but  the  Americans  never  care  about  comfort  At  most  of  the  stations 
girls  and  boys  come  through  all  the  cars,  offering  apples  and  peaches, 
the  daily  papers  and  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  small  books  stuffed  with 
wonderful  conversions,  escapes,  or  murders. 

The  fare  to  Buffalo,  six  dollars  sixty  cents — about  twenty-seven  shil- 
lings !  Our  railways  might  take  a  lesson  of  them  in  moderation,  at  any 
rate ;  and  there  is  hardly  anywhere  a  second-class  car  ;  this  very  mode- 
rate fare  makes  it  unnecessary.  I  have  seen  negroes  frequently  ad- 
mitted; they  generally  ait  together  at  one  end;  and  this  kind  of  modest 
reserve  would  be,  I  dare  say,  enforced  if  infringed  on :  they  are  always 
deck  passengers  in  the  steamers ;  though  most  of  the  cabin  servants  are 
coloured  people. 

Putting  myself  in  one  of  the  dozen  omnibuses  drawn  up  at  the  station, 
I  went  to  the  American  Hotel,  in  Main-street,  then  rambled  about  the 
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town.  The  black  mod,  knee-deep,  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  streets,  is 
now  replaced  by  good  pavements,  brick  at  the  sides,  macadamised,  for 
the  road. 

What  can  one  say  of  Buffalo  not  already  said  by  somebody !  It  lays 
nearly  flat,  by  the  side  of  this  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  it  narrows 
into  a  river,  and  runs  (thirty-five  miles),  plunging  over  Niagara,  on  to  the 
Ontario.  like  all  these  very  new  large  American  towns,  its  streets  are 
wide,  regular,  in  right  angles,  full  of  good  brick  houses,  with  the  extremi- 
ties in  board  or  frame,  painted  white ;  churches,  shops,  changes,  hotels, 
private  houses,  invariably  after  one  plan ;  here  and  there  shaded  by  the 
willows  or  poplars— for  the  rage  for  cutting  down  the  old  forest  trees  nas 
left  all  their  cities  and  towns  bare — and  those  planted  are  slow  of  growth, 
or  grow  poor  slender  things.  In  the  same  way  tney  have  left  nowhere  either 
common,  green,  park,  or  garden ;  nobody  wants  any  walk  but  the  streets, 
no  recreation  beyond  dealing  with  passing  emigrants,  and  selling  dry 
goods !  But  mark  what  eager  enterprise  does — its  imports  reach  twenty- 
three,  its  exports  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  per  annum!  This 
arises  from  its  situation  as  a  central  point  and  depot  from  New  York  by 
the  canal ;  which,  striking  the  river  three  or  four  miles  below  the  town, 
at  the  Tonawonda  creek,  near  Black  Rock,  continues  along  the  river 
shore  to  the  foot  of  High  (Main)  street,  where  it  ends  in  vast  basins,  and 
the  harbour,  full  of  steamers  and  lake  shipping  to  and  from  the  far  west ! 
Thus,  aided  by  the  railway  for  passengers  and  the  finer  goods,  though 
already  herculean,  it  may  be  said — and  who  can  doubt  it — to  be  only  in 
its  infancy.  The  place  is  at  least  three  times  the  size  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  then  it  was  cited  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  these  woods  and 
wilds. 

Buffalo  is  full  of  churches,  chapels,  halls,  assembly-rooms,  societies,  a 
theatre — in  short,  all  things  common  to  large  cities ;  but  there  is  a  lake 
and  for  west  coarseness,  a  certain  careless  rawness  in  everything.  New 
York  is  refined  compared  with  this,  not  because  it  is  so  much  larger,  but 
modes  of  thought  vary  at  this  distance ;  and  we  approach  the  Indian 
wilds !— once  Indian !  poor  things,  they  are  nowhere  now.  How  much 
of  the  early  contact  may  be  now  traced  in  the  race  of  our  cousins  ? — a 
good  deal ;  formal,  taciturn,  sudden — humour  and  joviality  seldom  lights 
up  the  face  in  smiles,  all  is  practical  utility ;  the  one  great  aim  and  end— 
and  were  we  all  poor,  felling  trees,  building  houses,  and  hoeing  corn,  a 
good  end  and  aim— but  already  it  sits  behind  barrels,  cases,  cotton,  and 
iron,  affects  finery,  has  left  the  fields,  and  the  woods  and  fields9  sim- 
plicity and  truth;  the  wits  are  sharpened,  and  it  is  now  one  universal 
struggle  in  sharpness;  the  features  not  a  jot  relaxed. 

Were  I  young  and  had  my  fortune  to  seek,  with  my  rifle  and  axe, 
this  is  the  country ;  but  here  there  is  no  luxury  in  reciprocity  of  thought 
or  feeling;  few  of  the  amenities  of  life,  no  matter  what  the  riches  or 
creature  comforts.  So,  Buffalo,  adieu !  I  would  rather  live  in  any  little 
poor  Scotch  or  Irish  village,  or  Welsh,  or  Italian,  in  the  cnesnut 
Apennines.  I  know  not  what  makes  me  say  this,  for  what  do  I  know  of 
Buffalo  ?  Perhaps,  that  all  the  lower  part  of  the  town  near  the  wharves 
has  just  been  burned  down — the  bridge  over  the  canal,  and  a  chapel 
near  it,  said  to  be  not  at  all  accident;  and  here  I  saw  a  savage  fight 
among  some  navvies  clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  ruins,  one  fellow 
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struck  another  wfcb  a/spade when  down<sJwaye rough  ami  tmnWaVlisn 
a  trne  geod*fer^notUig  raAmv  /•*       <  -. 

I  passed  oti  to  the  basin  of  the.  steamers  atari  to  startup  the  Jake* 
one  Had  a  band  hard  at  -work  to  entice  emigrants  to  "iwelk  eft,"  ee  atnat 
fidr  booths;  Wb^e  flaimng-  placards  held  en*  *U  sorts  of  adveatagei  *a 
opposition.  It  is  not  uncommon,  eeen  now,*toieee  4he  shoes  £nedtf 
emigrants  of  all  countries  Germ— u  perteramrly,:  sitting- en  ifasr, bedding 
and  boxes  (their  only  home),  reedy  fe*  the  leafcabag^  pta*^;^^ 
two  hundred  nrfle  lake,  and  a*  and  o%  to  8s.  Ckar»  -and  >tha  <Qw)% 
Green  Bay,  Wisoeesittj  aad low*  „  ,.,,  .    ,   .  „ 

Chicago  has  of  late  years  been  the  fend  of  psemise ,«*,,*  shoring 
town;  and  wonders  spoken  of  Green  Bay ,  On  that  weatere  side,  at  rth* 
moat  charming  spot  yet  explored,  and  e^tamg  settled*  These,  greet 
steamers  run  tip  and  dawn  the  whole  cham  aegoiarl^  heavily  Jeadad  with 

E>da  and  passengers  -not  a  aw  YajdnBos,  rsstlomiapittUfr  from,  tWjKee? 
gland  States;  they  <reit  their  atotes  and  scanty  paatnrca for, the .fetter 
west,  but  fever  and  agee  (at  least  in  Michigan)  dartooye  rtheir  heahb, 
making  life  itself  not  worth  supporting* 

We  are  all  running  after  some  good  wa  never  aatoiybot  bere.no  man 
seems  to  possess  anything  bat  as  a  etepping^steneto  soniething  else;  no 
one  Kves  or  enjoys  aaytlung-*4mt  they  tnaan  to.  I  speak  of  thejiob 
moving  world. 

The  weather  so  fer  is  dehghtfisl;  a  few  feast*  he**  killed  the  main 
body  of  the  mosquito  army,  and  they  barely  alrirmidh  wish  balmy  sleep, 
to  which  the  beds  invite,  eeinr  generally  very  good  Wool  nuttrnttnri 
better  at  all  times  tha*  feather-beds,  at  least  in  warm  weather  ♦  n 

A  new  railroad  has  fust  been  finished  from  New  York  to  Dualrirjt, 
near  Cleveland,  on  Lake  £tte;  it  atnases  the  Hudson  lower  down*  at 
CatskiH  or  HndsonHowa,  eatting  thnaagk  the  sfetodiagsaattyf  it  ja,ia 
connexion  with  other  railroads -sooth,  ikroogh  the  Ohio  State,  coming ia 
on  the  river  at  Cincinnati ;  to  he  esoionged  through  JLeOtucky  andJNuV 
stssipoi,  and  to  St*  Louis  throagn  Indiana,  Oa  the  wast  aide;  it  km  4 
branch  to  Pittsburg.  .Thus,  them  are  now  three  rer  four! rival  routes 
to  the  lakes— the  Ohio,  Maisisnipni,  and  Missouri;  it/akaady  draw* 
off  some  of  the  passengers  and  traffic  which  was  before*  feteedtthjoeaje 
Buffalo.  It  gains  the  Ohio  or  Chicago  quicker,  there  being  a  raitosed 
straight  across  tfie  state  of  Ificasgan  nwmClavehuid-and  Pcteoifr  fflBtjftnv 
short  the  long  round  of  the  lakes;  hot  them  raik  ate  <  much  more  ax- 
pensive  than  the  steamers  and  canal,  satthafcpoor  emigsnatomwartske 
it,  time  with  them  being  of  little  momeat 

Two  small  steamers  pry  down  the  Niagara  river  ml  fee  as .  the  rapids, 
I  chose  the  English  one  (the  EwmmM)  to  Chippewa,  A«oo4  bluft 
John  Bull  of  a  captain  pot  me  in  mind  of  our  own  skippers  4  ,hnt»  in* 
deed,  there  is  a  close  likeness  in  manner  ef  a*L  merchant  sea  loapteinsa 
it  conies  of  the  rough-anoVready,  the  habit  of  oommand,  the  oonamai 
risks,  hardships,  and  essential  aothnty*  The  fan*  to  Ctuppawawe*J 
think,  a  dollar,  the  short  three'  horse  rafl  <ef  nine  -or  ten  miles  beyond 
tile  Fails  to  Qeeenatown  isKmdecL  Passing  Grand  JsbyaaV which  the 
Americans  take  by  hoeut-pocae,  as  if  moreen  their  aide  oC  the  rives, 
and  the  femous  Navy  Island  sower  down,  on  their  left  aid*  one  would 
think  it  a  favotrrdble  spot  to  settle  t*',  bat  I  observed  only  a  J 
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or  shanty  or  tw*,  fatib  *aodkaeav4fte<  water,  fW  tta  woodcatters.  Es> 
cept  a  cleared  patch  or  two,  farming,  or  any  thing  like  asettlejnemV  does 
net  seem  Wetoptedi  mdeed,  mm  own  Canadian  sidb  along  this  track 
t*oks>  equally  wild  and  neglected t  no»  is.  this  savage  forest  scenery 
iriuck  altered  eve*  to- the  Walaad  rwer*  where  we.  landed,  at  a  kind  of 
tebWe-down  wooden  whar^  where  a*latge  party, o£  what  J  at  first  took 
to  'be  filename  were  haddjed  together  amidst  their  goods,  and  chattels; 
ho*  they  tinned  {out  Norwegian  omgraiite  I  The  *emen.  evtremefy  re- 
rtmfcied  Indian  -squaw*  at  a  little  dutasse.  These  good  people  wet* 
waiting  for  a  passage  further  on.  I  should!  xfemark^&afc  from  tins  point 
Aft* river  rusfces"**?'**; the  rapids  with accelerated,  force;  indeed,  it  gra- 
etaally  imi**s40S'*vei)'fr^  so  inuch*  I  thinly  as  the 

ettptain  said — seven  miles  an  hour,  mote  like  three  of  four* 
1    €hftp^awa  w  a  Wretched  JvHlagBj  wish  all  the  maths  of  idle  indifference 
fetae  board  sJn4'log*house^  the  fences,  and  theiattempts  at  bits  of  cah- 
fcsge  and  potato  gardens.  One  ia,  indeed,  disagteeaUy  struck  hy  the  great 
e&ferehcfe  tetweofche  two  sides  of  the  river  and,  lakes— very  sadly  to  our 
disadvantage-— and  so  it  continued  aft  tbet  way  4own.  the  Sfc  Lawrence  5 
fcetf1^  tou<&m  the  townsr  for  ours  are  the  eldest  settled  and  much  the 
hkrgeet,  hut  in  the  industry  and  activity  of  the.  people  in  them.    Hera 
we  at  onee  had  a-  pretty  specimen  under  a  shed— the  station — where, 
after  a  long  delay,  a  slouching,  ill-dressed  clodhopper  brought  rx>ut,  and 
ptrttov  his  three  lead  horses,  with  such  wnetched  harness  that,  on  the 
ears1  starting,  one  of  his  makeshift  traces  broke  before  we  had  gat  dear 
of  the  town,  and  we  were  fain  to  wast  for  sundry  patching*  and  knotting*. 
When  at  last  we  did  proceed,  it  was  at  the  most  sleepy  of  trots ; — all 
this  spoke  at  onee  for  the  fashion  of  thiols  at  Chippatwa,  and  yet  our 
people  affect  very  much  the  American  independent  manner- — even  the 
same  twang  and  emphasis— 4he  same  quiet  indifference,  which,  too,  they 
carry  beyond  their  wiser  neighbours  in  things  essential — oil  is  sluggish 
and:  slovenly.     Nothing  on  ode's  path  seems  at  all  getting  on ;  nothing 
hut' what  oar  government  does;  always  at  a  very  dlsproportioned  outlay 
for  any  good  afterwards  derived  from  it.     The  Weland  Canal  to  wit. 
All  down  the  Niagara  river  it  ia  particularly  obtraded  on  the  traveller, 
fiandsome  large  villages  keep  fast  increasing— Manchester,  at  the  Falls, 
Lewistown,  Fort  Niagara*  &c.,  on  the  opposite  side;  while,  on  ours, 
there  is  little  dr  no  stir  or  increase  of  population  in  the  towns  or  of  farms, 
corresponding  to  those  so  near  there;     Thus  our  side  of  the  great  Falls, 
though  they  have  built  a  great  hotel  just  below  them  (the  Clifton),  is  still 
a  mere  scattered  hamlet ;  while  the  Falls  village,  on  the  American  side, 
has  grown  quite  a  large  town;     They  have  affectedly  changed  its  name 
from  Manchester,  and  otd  Goat  Island  is  now  finer  Iris  Island.     What's 
in  a  natne !  hut  no  doubt  it  is  to  suit  the  excessive  raptures  of  our  Eng- 
lish tourists,  who  flock  here  every  summer  to  torture  themselves  (and 
readers)  to  find  expressions  intense  enough  for  their  bewildered  sensa- 
tions—all  about  the  plunge  of  this  great  river !     To  be  sure  it  is  very 
fine,  but  so*  is  the  Tapids,  before  it  leaps  over*     Nobody  ever  says  a 
word  of  them>  or  of  the  whole  <  scene,  which,  after  all,  is  the  really 
sublime.     I  strained  ray  eyes  as  we  trotted  along  to  catch  the  whole 
expanse  — the  sun    and  clouds  threw  flitting  shadows  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  rushing  river,  on  our  side  a  dark  blue,  where  the  whole  line 
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b^tb^yoteious  •woocMKki  firs^cbtteins1  of  the  inosquttoes— all  native 
dtessctt  in^stltoracttVely  fft^Hdusafld  sunny  bright  folbuttj  and,  as  t(r 
a^^o^iis^Hf^lo^itWbf  4t^{Beybfaa  the  saldWarfd  tHe  wheeW;  nor 
^f'sorry  IB*  dn^attne^f^ah^fllbWric^  of  oirt-  queer  iet  dutlh'the 


cttt-s^hiWbrott^t^V'I'thou^htf,  till  ido  #x>n  WtHe  tertnifttia  dnvth<i 
)M^q*tL*&f^l6Wtt;  ''near1  fl&'  Brock  hioud^eti t,' atid  recent*  gTanfl 


Canada.    What  confusion  of  currencies  liere  and  through  the  States  f 
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.  On»* 
self  with 
dottaro  e 
St*  dolls 
aadthrei 
and,  besi 
bank-not 
for  off,  n 
indeed,  f 
State— o 
these  da 
ticklish  i 
had  it  in 


change  c 
at  a  disc< 
you  mus 
Gold! 
it  still  i 


trottmgs 
eagles,  i 
sadly  toe 
the  whol 

army  Ot  ouafci?  urervui  ii>,  uirvr   iucu    tiauc  10  ou  wuifuig* 

Their  precious  ragged  notes  and  the  confusion  of  their  value  cross  the 
frontier,  and  help  the  needless  confusion  of  our  own  Canada  currency  ; 
so  that  what  with  dollars,  pounds  sterling,  and  pounds  and  shillings 
currency,  one  is  never  sure  of  what  is  to  pay,  or  how  to  pay  it ;  it  is  t 
always  "  about  so  and  so.'*  I  always  insisted  on  gold,  or  silver  for  gold 
when  it  was  possible,  and  never  took  a  shin  plaister  or  applied  it,  without 
trembling.  The  sovereign  in  Canada  is  twenty-five  shillings  (with  abso- 
lutely the  same  coin  as  at  home !). 

While  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  looking  at  Lord  Elgin's  handsome 
horses  among  the  crowd  of  deck  passengers  who  generally  collect  beneath 
the  wheel-house,  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  gamblers ;  one,  an  Irishman, 
threatened  the  other,  an  American,  with  his  knife— -on  which  the  Ame- 
rican, who  had  been  much  the  most  silent  and  cool,  suddenly  drew  out  a 
knife  too,  and  rushed  at  his  antagonist ;  for  an  instant  they  stood  face  to 
face ;  I  thought  bloodshed  inevitable ;  but  the  first,  finding  how  resolute 
a  fellow  he  had  to  deal  with,  lowered  his  tone,  and  so  it  ended. 

As  we  proceeded  we  had  a  good  deal  of  fog,  but  luckily  it  cleared 
away,  and  we  ran  into  the  wharf,  where  we  found  other  steamers  and 
lake  coasters ;  about  four  hours  crossing. 

Toronto  is  a  larger  town  than  I  expected  to  find  it ;  some  good  streets 
(Youge>  York,  and  King  streets  the  best),  with  many  really  fine  brick 
houses.  The  shops  are  but  so-so,  and  the  suburbs  in  frame,  the  foot- 
paths everywhere  of  planks — making  the  walking  very  pleasant — the 
streets  better  macadamised  than  in  the  smaller  American  towns. 

The  houses  much  on  the  United  States  plan ;  verandahs  and  green 
open  blinds  to  the  windows.     I  went  to  a  quiet  smaU  hotel  on  the 
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7s,  9d. ;  but  if  two  sovereigns  is  50s*  currency,  whence  this  unaccount- 
able change  ?  It  was  ail  right,  perforce ;  I  repeated  a  Turkish  "  Who 
knows,  Inshallah  !n  and  got  on  board. 

We  skirt  the  Canada  shore,  calling  at  many  towns— Port  Hope, 
Prescot,  and  other  villages  I  forget ;  the  next  morning  wo  got  to  Rings- 
ton,  the  largest  town  after  Toronto.  This  was  our  great  naval  place ; 
still  there  is  a  dockyard  and  fort,  and  many  steamers  are  seen  in  the 
harbour,  which  takes  a  deep  sweep  here  into  the  country  at  the  month 
of  the  canal  Here  the  great  Ottawa  Canal  begins,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, leaving  the  lake,  speeds  on.  By  sunrise  wo  v#eie  threading  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  thousand  isles,  sparkling  in  their  pellucid  waters 
like  gems ;  what  would  we  give  for  a  few  of  these  sweet  miniature 
islands  and  their  rocks  at  home !  How  the  crystal  stream  reflects  them 
as  vividly  as  the  very  upper  substance,  all  smooth  as  a  mirror,  the  waves 
following  our  paddles,  and  sending  streaked  flashes  through  their  4ns 
.and  pine-trees  and  bright  foliage,  now  clothed  in  countless  hues  of  crim- 
son and  gold*  The  effect  altogether  was  delightful ;  one  longed  to  linger 
in  this  watery  arcadia. 

Who  has  ever  counted  these  countless  islands  ?  no  matter  if  there  are 
no  to  our  very 

fin  it  all  equals 

tb  n  Hs  beauties 

an 

r  hundreds  of 
mi  >  banks  more 
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Montreal,  in  the  distance,  and  swell -to  lUOontainB  as  we  approach  Quebec, 
growing  more  lofty 'beyond  i<i-~moi*  gran&and  pfctsffesqne. 

As  we  passed  these  enchanting  islands,  and  along  the  various  rapids  of 
this  river*  I  thought  of  Moore's  Canadian  boat  song,  and  fain  would  hide 
the  sad  reality  *>f  the  man  who  charmed  so  uusay,  sunk  in  die  decrepitude 
of  age— dying,  or  deadj  in  hia  little  oottageet  Devises.  And  so  ends  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  lift  Ikmt  as  rasterday  he  was  die  flushed  gay  young 
fellow  "  in  life's  young  dream,  dancing  down  these  very  waters*— O 
quam  tfto  ft-«fi«&~-<Hrthe  Amerioan  side  we  called  at  Ogdeosbarg,  a 
growing  town,  near  the  dividing  line ;  one  of  the  new  rail  entrepot*. 

These  boats  are  very  weU  managed,  die  meals  tolerable,  and  included 
in  the  fare.  Hie  next  feature  which  roused  us,  after  /a*  day  and  night's 
monotonous  steaming,  was  the  first  ranid  of  memeot-^the  "  League 
Saufo"  The  rush  down,  and  the  tumultuous  waves  gave  us  a  taste  of 
what  the  early  boatmen  on  the  St.  Lawrence  had  to  dread. 

The  steering  in  these  reaches  was  ticklish?  -our  boat  reeled  again, 
lashed  on  all  sides-* die  steam  taken  off  to  ease  her  down,  only  just  keep- 
ing way  enough  to  steer  by.  Our  boat  drew  seven  and  a  half  feet, 
Jrat  we  had  only  one  shock  of  grounding  on  the  fiercest  of  these  rapids 
(the  Cedars) ;  instantly,  however,  dashed  off  by  the  following  waves. 
Nobody  eared  about  it  except  the  captain,  who,  I  dare  say,  was  anxious; 
for  even  a  detention  is  to  them  a  serious  matter.  At  this  spot  are 
several  islands. 

On  our  side  opposite  the  rapids,  canals  (the  Ottawa,  St.  Lawrence, 
Beauharnois)  and  looks  have  been  constructed  to  pass  them,  for  the  up- 
ward voyage. 

It  appears  we  were  afraid  of  the  last  gnat  rapid  of  "  Lachine? 
within  nine  miles  of  Montreal.  The  water  being  too  low— and  besides  it 
was  night— so  we  were  landed  at  the  railway  station  at  Lachine,  and  got 
into  the  carriages;  but  it  was  already  dark,  so  that  I  saw  nothing  of  this 
approach  to  the  city. 

Long  and  even  good  descriptions  of  towns  and  countries  is  quite  in 
vain  to  give  one  any  idea  of  them.  I  find  Montveai  a  totally  different 
town  from  what  I  imagined,  by  the  help  of  fifty  descriptions. 

It  lies  on  the  left  flat  bank  of  the  river,  and  seems  to  have  nothing 
French  about  it!  It  may  be  really  on  aa  island  in  fact,  but  of  this> 
like  New  York  and  other  river  and  creek  formed  islands,  nothing  appears. 
A  ridge  of  hills  runs  at  the  back  of  the  town  a  mfle  off,  "  Mont  Roycd" 
covered  by  woods ;  up  which  I  scrambled  (taking  the  bull  by  the  horns) 
just  where  one  MTavisk  has  his  curious  tomb,  or  mausoleum,  on  the 
ascent,  buried  doubly,  in  the  woods  a  field  beyond  the  M'GiU  College, 
where  M'Tavish's  large  (haunted)  house  stands,  shut  up  and  going  to 
ruin,  near  the  college.  From  this  mount  the  view  over  tne  town,  across 
the  river,  to  the  distant  mountain  on  the  American  frontier  is  magni- 
ficent The  town  itself  is  full  of  good  houses,  the  cathedral,  large 
churches,  and  hotels ;  but  not  one  good  street;  the  shops,  too,  very  in- 
ferior to  what  one  might  expect 

Neither  the  French  brilliance,  thrift,  and  industry,  nor  the  Ameri- 
can go-ahead  breadth  and  buttle,  but  quite  as  much  careless  slovenliness; 
except  at  the  water-side,  all  seems  sleepy  indolence,  want  of  spirit,  care, 
and  enterprise  in  everything  which  meets  the  eye!    The  hotels,  however, 
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.are^niteiAmyicft^  1  nantto  thaftttato*  .  ,<Th*i&QtaBff*  ,UM*M*e  of 
the  streets  *^ts£' tl^'an^ 

bat  twe«i£  ofcth^.yjifltr^^  im£iofedcS  .fe»t.*il  *5ftta>a 

tmatterof  iiini[iif<iiaity  and  &tau&isappo«i  Jiangs  inefry  poor]  j**& TOty*?- 

.;  Wftbo^  trolling  *meis/h^  ftboot,Btftti#tieflrWJap«i^  fojudga^of 
any>tofnfc«w  bky,va»fc>iii«,  wealth  *oH  w>ep*r^  itai$jimx&ypb$ko&d 
enterarise^  one*  ;hai  buii  to  nTvaifc  almiilai  rito»e«s  ^DdnwhM^e^  l$Qk  at 
Afae  shop*  anrfaqkqrifrwpenfraat^ 

of  that  vigar^Jtfefoief  vSj;o  Vt  .u-.U 

1  The  IMijs.iifiinroDfl  a^^iSir,Willi8iti:X)pA,«rff  ntaying  at  0*  email 
j  theatre  1 tottipfeobsesti  and  ee&e  iNigg6»i^w:l»kj»l#o«J^;a *ofltt^*fe- 
<tariL,  j  J  £Hfii«hopoai*a^w&rkirpro 

<bufc  neither  fthe  sfcaumiwrber, Ahatffcet ikffa^e&wi  thft  <Widy  jih^aiae,  ^[or 
the.wtifii^  orie  coatkb  wishii  oi^te  ffrhaoifeB  «^c^od^Jkwrfev«r,,w4  tfeare 
is  a  fair  snow  along  the  river  face  of  some  trade ;  but^M  £  &yy>tkQBe 

lifcmgt  ireaaat^^ton^a^  AmeweaJt^ey  #fe  e#*r  Against 

[us^lmjvigpraviaojfcwkjv  aQ&Afajtofcfoj&lattto^  it 

may  be,  a  thousand  faults  of  mind,  manner,  and  taste,  in  .thfr  Static  n 

feieV  nre<huflajag  ftsaffrtaf!  leifce  'feoqsfasrbn  <&*  site  e£  tljat  Sffiate- 
hcaiae,  bimwdTioitltQ  ^atoiswg vagrfpst  gMKHtftftniU  Eatt&  t&ey.  9ftK  ibr 
thempamsi  doIttithauSiitB  >$Mtftnag&  m  \te>a&t  i&,imr  c^t&M&rrto 
Q^bjsci;  where*  J  i^jbeiajfejibysti&aar  j^ 
interesting  things  here  and  about  this  fine  country  h&  ^.;iwe*&er 

r.tbr^en^safauaats&n*  dotfatfuV)  ftm^^^r^i^cofv^aj^,^^ 

*  **  iikxck'tinitttfliaiiMUii^JK:  gfa&nl>oaj«ybeiC*)^^ 

*T*  other  (th«.  n^ljtMiwJt  ttai^nfc.,**  Aqtatf^^jifi*  Qjtftafc/ftro 

*  .•fl&<6li.,v,j.ii  oj  titf.'.'ja  Lmi  f-iyvh   9t<j  'Jo  am  J  jj,ii  j'tol  **ifj  jm  -m1  3 1 
*•*  f  &h*d  rained  afl  lap^uftuaanr  tftfcdenjtf  Qkmd«^^^g^4e|Hf«M«ed 

>  **  icmto^'abaw&Mfcty^  etejfe&jljie 

rff  M,fcw**$r  isle)ti^^chJSimappesi«GDtbol«i^;<!  y,i.  S£  i.nu  :->!'.!  ; *  ^  Ln  A 

i**  -,.r,  Hoafee^uia^^padi^ 

*»•  ,:the:>a*iiiftik»we»a(i>^^^ 

aaei*  <  Idkk^bk^B^toVfrottljtttaiw^i  lifll^uil«b»g,»ipaj^^(ii)o[,  i^i  •:  «J   wjs* 

^  J  u  :  X^e  riyjr(pppDsitertbeifl^y-»ifi^^,iarQsd*\  ^sj^drtM^  W#i^Ws  ; 

^  .^  .  ^fanft  yrtbjkfitoe»ouA/ogiJm 

r  f  ^  j  v    ^iiirk.ni^t -^^t,a^(bt>tb(feiipli4.  llSF^atle* Ati.Swl,^  thet.m^th 

-*'  d£  ttbe  &BMi8i*  St.  Aw^h  Stogx^w  wA  tb*  T^(J4mi%j^mt^ 

meet  the  flood  tide ;  but  the  stream  isji^&qgtfffp^^.fcftex  kwng 
Honjtosd,  a«d  of  leourse  no  morejra>ida,     '  , 

In  ,tbo>  B»rwng  mi  mmz^m&ngliai  Aheiii|K2t!WWg  boldwiWi  and 
beauty  of  tbe.kailsoapelt.oniMb  isid^e  ef  jthe^r»e«  air  w0j  a|»arj^ached 
April— you  xcvu.  no.  cccLxxxvm.  2  m 
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nja^  boaJrugot,%,ftlitt)e  bei^nar--bttf  whydovihesc  boaaa<  persist  inn 
o^y^unmg^tm^A  Jm  abo*e«I«n*tW<«»d 

of  fh^  height*  twbewMtW  ji*«fe^lntb[<te;iftortk^ 
but  I] n^stjr^t,,  fc^npi^defdrtbe,  Ifcbas^Memdeao  tcb  bA^isn&toweyari 

cab  <UV^  owft  W^totigb^Mwa^iimid  fee  atbfemfaM  u£>*h«  sJeefmtoteteo 

to,  ,tl^  Swords  Hi^t^T^ltteiAinftktajJani   brn  eT>.ir,w  orft  (rnictuEfonT 

#heyt  we?%  wto^tf^  ibdMngffe.'mivf* 

;¥A,fr  Q»eb«*<Wf*Wu>df  fcotWngf  kit  WoM^iM6iliBdii|fBBdrj4fc 
of^bfl^nctTn^^  ofrogfcav  *dl/ai6orf  biArrfTttind. 

no^arda^s:    Ip$^xioU^'lwiiftti?io«i  ©jpsegawsl^ffiifyeicre^^ 

indae^but  **tbkfr  Mm,F&^f?ewtkvmet^]mi(&ii  aahs'ianddfaifisrsdt 
Tfie,  weather*  whwh  W^^t  ^H>fl^l,(  Ibadjgk^  tWo 

an  hour  s  sunsftjftVjfciattfeeR^  -bosodfci 

spftqe  pupate  pf  ^W^xhAteto^whi^  isft^fpi^©o£lhii  gentr^, 

.Among  4fae^(do»*rttei*  JntawrC^lonetBhlc*^^ 
had>y«t  come  ^qd^wjaled  fbeajrtretbfbdabittf^uH 
thajSwordVRu4feU?4^tf^  Arliia&ireiifcAeiirfntf^ 

gOTOraa>eitf-b$i^itW*^  aVw<Wi  ?r  stf.lt  -niuviq  oriJ  t*:iiatiuon-  3uc*aiL 

;3fjmy  *weuhard)5aMwkta&A^ 


brightly  ***)}  M»-ti»fwt T TWa'tiftiartowi vtf{<tb4BcfeMiHr«<p8^9Kid 
de^^taies^Dgtio^etMoatrtetrt  .kw^tfatiW^tagtatit  keeps  l>>^ 
A^hal)Faak,M>  quwtii*q^MTh^M^K^  tJi«^B  ?^\.Mtxn*artyi*<*im~ 
thing  in,  theaJl^  onAasipty*!* 

The^hCtfK .WjhUWft*  ma*re«frd^[rd»ooothd<*«^  1  i».  tW^oriing- 
world"  all  seems  Irish,  with  a  French  cross.  There  is  some  stir  in  tUarfl^u 
R0^*ubtfrb-^  fe»netatir  att*ren*d;,by>1*e 

waterway  aid  <fo*  ft  «|ife  »p  tbe.jfe^raroep^  the  tttinfaor  ry  aids,  but  k  is 
oC.thft  8f4t»jo4tran^,  bAetnttfrt  ;  iandiad  gfor  vA>ps  >ahd'  low^tavwtos, 
whicb*aBde|E*VbaWfaft  ^  oTfib  ifhoki  towii  4s  fall  W 

tV«Q(tatefiWj(  bfttpoly  eot  betel,  aed  aVhelfr^fcr  the  ownerof  the  one 
lei  to  ^^l<^8h^l,^hea^,|i^fcW^t^#^JMp^e«otBep|k)  ac^medetaShia 

CnstomaiSWlr  >.-:<:'t  **f(t  -"t'l  '-mI*  v?I       .htap  r:f  o^n.jff-h.ii?  '».  j  *.i  <nn  .'■     »'  "• 

I  on*  day  walfee&itot  to  the  plain***  Abraham,  .on  the  readtfcaswgav. 
the  fortification?  a*,tb*  ftt<  Lctdbga^;  4h«fy  are^boft:  a^ttile  beyond  ate 
citadel,  o» ,th» Jwfa of thevtiTer.  ?ViHas/aj^r6iidllnhoiisao Jbcce-and there, 
and jacl084^s,  nqwioewflpy  tlhesA  platan  rTo  tbs  kftioCahe  tfeadraar  the* 
turnpi^^gat^jat^Qcfer  tbemydl  columil  tabbed  4*  >the-0pQ«  where 'Wott* 
feft;  a  poor  sffaiiv  utoworthy of  She,  a*»  and\th4oecaeien.  Even  <ttts 
neglected, (the  /la&ag  itgted  and  broken^  andsaHiks'?  whereabout  made 
vtdgar  by  the  wayttfeftoiK^+andisloveidy  boavA-houbea  and  fence*  The 
romance  And  gK)rye£  the  spot  effectually  t  spoiled.  ^  A  little  beyond  it,  in 
the  only  open  space,  is  the  race-course.  - 

Walking  about  the  town  I  -find  the  stveets  full  of  holes,  the  whams  out 
of  repair  in  the  same  way,  «U  dirt  and  neglect ;  some  coal  unloading, 
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cane  Jesnecoaoray  oGoafcyoioi^r'  The~v«rv^ho])s  ^JrSufch^meM,0  aid'1 
slovenlyl  rand *ret>  here  gwleidh^tac*WiuA>  ^tclMtttft  ^mbHtig  'a*0 
fxe«*hfelr>,rf!lLiffoi*t^^ 

hoawtheientrytof  tfae  go^ot<%endr*l. .^vkmrntt^rnVWihotoJ 
on*JiOM»  ffJMiw  dttwmg aftont  ewdtApayif  fbV»fali(^me»wq  t  gdfcimW1' 
ontetrtanfftofe  ftdtofu  irtklreifalk  of  IMoTitm&reneyi  ^ofletfcte^save1  the  * 
mountains,  the  water,  and  thtffy»d»1trw6rthhl«6^ 
throngh/th^mfiididf  StuiR0cbib>TtbiaortcUe^  w&dewfcrlafee»  across  t&e{$t. 
Charles,  where  we  paid  6d.  to  cr^^'dhifirfbr^g^  lfHerafailg  a'ldm!  bf" 
co-feiqedboW/D^iibattWu^^  tW  Iw^^thtf^'tkw^ei^t^wMe're 
tUeniQrlemnmidsbHi^aiyUM  tlrfgaveto  *fHetfei*fce  f'Mbiltftofeiroy'^^t,10 
ruahiiigrotOTit^^odkW^  be^&lftn^ Nearly eW^t  ^Iiealtfii£:r 

theF>dab?  Llgo^tfownnthle  bank aoJob^^  ffopand'dbwjr*  fodder*  tt'i4»' 
theTtimbei»rfaiimH4fe^hefcyone l^got^aiHjrddwirto ihfegWna  rusking 
of^towate»i(TTh^*aiii»WK^gl«iifl^ 
h«fii*de  tfee-mror^l^  ■  '  "  ■'  - 

/Lna^  slay  icreis^*hejdrif*i^^ 
Levee,  a  straggling  sort  of  Tillage,  vMtei4rodf4w*b*P#ty  WheT*  snips  tfffeT 
loadtf  occasKfa^;^  no' signs 

of  anylMrig^m*;  theiw^itb  i^ad-hotee/ aiift  ^iemiaffc^ 'pavement  M 
attempted;iIra*ljS^ettTtt^  tb£  l 

distant  mountains,  the  picture  thus  is  swperb^  fadeed/Jtlmvfej  of  the  St. 
Lf*ra»nce|sdtfafch^  6f  the 

caortprjimpwadb-4*'bens tmtihr raa**utf  iford  T Timttprttses,  and'  if  not, 
space  oW'  ul  im^^aUtjWshwi,  wid'Wt^c4imyfet»p&irt  otie  of  the  ' 
passage  «te«m««^  the  ^wn|y  i^t«fl?aPOoiiftpaeti'inetftfbdatJff'  They  %11  carry 
deek-fcadsj     43<fciH^aibw4ft~<weofcadw^^^  bales  ' 

amLkawels^'bat  I  cisadbtHreooaftile^self^AJl  constant  Weattfiflj  at 
nightie   u  ■    >  'tic3  •-.£  o»v!T      .c?'-i'>  irj.io',l  n  '\>\-f?  tA4:\  s-m  .  <.'     «.    -'','    • 

•Werst^rl^Eilsudse^aiqd  W&<t*e?ritolmaIPbc1^^  < 

headed  us /?eiy^ttl**tf ore*  ^rgg^witek,  *we^nii«e  tea^aitf  alHnteres*'' 
in  the  river  andrceun<iry^a$>  sbfttlvtt.:  ^hei'feffW  iip>anft  dc^li  from' 
Montreal  is  from  twoiito  three  dtflfcw^indhcSng'tea,  'distance  170  miles. 
ArriTe^nfetTOCTrnin^WMoAtsiW;  t*weritW  bm^WUfolifroMf'biM'to 
La  Prarrie  ritieve,  tfce>*#Hto6rj^J&*re;  r^^  and4 

sunk  on  one  of  the  sand-hanks  in  sight  By  this  line  the  fare  through  to 
Bostetr  fe  <figfct  ddMars.  "WttlA  afertgikfe  the  wVtofeed^leat{  and  helpeVl 
thema1itdem;tiyiiigl6^^  ■•  ^  • 

At*  La  Prairie,  wnMinlflw  -ub'  the»  river,  w we*e  transferred  to  the  rail* 
way  tar-Rouse's  IPoinVat  (ftfe  <head*0f  l^'€l|«ttf*aiH, "to^hrrrontier 
custom-house  $  wfaere^undist^flrhed  br«n1eiatywe>weiflf  straight  onboard 
a  fide  steamer,  the  WkiUHM)  whleh^Kes  oa^elake  to  Burlington,  in 
Vermont-,  whe^we^arrited' about  "intdnight.'  ^  The  country  id  flat  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  and:  its'  Shovel  half  its  length,  bat  nftrkmtarosare  seen  in 
the  borison,  and  the'  green' 'mountain  range  wr  the  cast  {Vermont  side) 
already  capped  hy  snow;  indeed,  we  had  a  sharp  frost  in  the  night  (late 
in  October).  Here*  too,  I  had  occasion  (o1  observe  how  much  better  our 
fare  was  on  board  the  boat  where  we  dined,  than  at  the  hotel;  one  of  many 
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large  ones,  in  this  go-ahead  thriving  town,  where  the  railroad  has  two 
bmnohes;  to  Boston  by  fellows  Fells,  where  the  Connecticut  river  is 
crossed,  and  to  the  east,  to  the  White  mountains,  near  the  diggings  of  our 
Wenham  Lake  ice. 

What  a  charm  there  is  in  the  bright  morning  sun — I  walked  about 
the  town  speculating  on  its  lots  and  endless  capabilities — its  cuttings, 
its  buildings  going  on  with  activity,  while  the  milkmen,  in  their  light 
one-horse  waggons  were  ringing  their  bells  and  serving  their  customeis. 
Uns  will  be  a  large  rich  city  before  long ;  its  site,  too,  on  the  lake  is  very 
happily  chosen.  Our  boat  having  landed  us,  went  on  down  the  lake  to 
Whitehall,  from  whence  other  railways  run  to  Suratuga  and  New  York, 
and  places  in  New  England,  forming  links  to  all  the  larger  towns  on  to 
Newhaven. 

We  start  again  through  a  pretty  hilly  romantic  graaing  country.  The 
New  England  farms  are  generally  worn  out,  but  the  meadows  and  streams 
iq  the  small  valleys  have  a  pleasing  look.  We  pass  many  factories  near  the 
towns.  Oxen,  I  see,  are  much  used ;  all  bears  the  stamp  of  a  closer  thrift 
and  economy  (as  with  ourselves)  than  in  the  south-west  of  the  Union. 

At  every  station  lots  of  well-dressed  young  men  and  women  got  into 
the  cars,  all  talking  very  loud,  for  everybody's  benefit,  of  their  small  do- 
mestic affairs  and  arrangements.  One  bevy  of  these  smart  rustic  damsels 
at  Middleburg  jumped  in,  sat  themselves  down  in  the  chairs,  and  held  flir- 
tations at  the  windows  with  their  beaux,  who  handed  them  in  love  and 
lollypops,  which  they  sucked  with  great  gusto  ;  but  this  pleasing  intimacy 
was  not  to  be  encroached  on  by  strangers  nohow,  I  guess  not.  One  un- 
happy wight  was  repulsed  who  addressed  one  of  them  in  the  car  thus  : 

Gent — Well,  how  do  you  do,  miss  ? 

Jl/ifs.— Oh,  my  !  how  do  you  do.     Well,  but  you  ain't  Mr. . 

Gent — I  guess  I  know  you  ;  you  mind  I  put  you  down — at — you  are 
Miss— Mrs.  Smith,  do  tell? 

Miss. — Nohow  ;  now  I  see,  I  don't  know  you ;  no,  no,  sir — I  don't 
think  I  know  you  ;  no,  sir,  I  don't  nohow — no,  sir.  {She  looks  at  her 
young  friends,  and  all  burst  out  in  a  general  laugh.) 

Gent  {not  much  put  out). — Well,  miss,  excuse  me. 

Miss. — No,  sir ;  you  may  go.  I  don't  know  you  now.  {Another 
general  titter.) 

Cut  short  by  the  whistle  to  start,  when  most  of  these  young  giddy  things 
jumped  up  and  left  the  car,  only  come  in  to  keep  their  friends  company. 

Bellows  Falls  is  a  pretty  spot,  where  we  dined. .  At  Fitchburg,  a  large 
town  approaching  Boston,  the  conductors  tried  on  a  little  knavery  I 
think.  One  sets  out  only  with  a  strip  of  paper  in  divisions,  bits  of  which 
are  plucked  off  as  one  advances,  and  lately  exchanged  for  small  cards. 
My  last  was  taken,  marked  Boston,  and  a  wrong  one  given  me;  1  couldn't 
at  all  judge  right  or  wrong  ;  a  new  conductor  now  insisted  on  another, 
die  Boston  one,  and  tried  hard  to  make  me  pay  extra,  but  as  I  knew  I 
had  paid  on  to  Boston,  I  was  equally  obstinate  ;  a  reference  to  the  office 
and  my  word  of  honour  settled  it,  but  such  mistakes  might  end  very  un- 
pleasantly. 

END  OF  VOL.  XCVJI. 
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